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For the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 
SCRIPTURE A HELP TO SELF-EXAMINATION. 


THE duty of self-examination is as readily acknowledged 
by Christians, as the importance of self-knowledge is by all 
the world. But the duty is for the most part carelessly per- 
formed, and the knowledge is imperfectly acquired. _One 
reason of this neglect is the difficulty of discharging the 
duty. This difficulty is aniversally felt, and may easily be 
accounted for. 

1. Self-examination, ‘ihon conducted in reference to the 
law of God, always discovers mortifying truths. It lays open - 
our deficiencies in duty, our breach of resolutions, our re- 
bellion and ingratitude, our waste of time, our abuse of mer- 
cies ; and in a word the deep and dreadful depravity of our 
hearts. From such scenes we instinctively turn away to 
contemplate objects more agreeable to our taste, and more 
flattering to our vanity. 

2. The subject of inquiry does not present itself to our 
senses, and thus seize our attention. It is to be viewed by 
the mind’s eye alone. And all experience shows how diffi- 
cult it is to fix the thoughts on objects of this nature. But 
when the disinclination produced by the first cause is com- 
bined with the difficulty here noticed, it is not wonderful that 
the duty in question should be imperfectly discharged. 

3. But in addition to these, it may be remarked that our © 
motives are too often of so mixed a character that it is ne 
easy matter to ascertain their true nature, and say, without 
fear of mistake, by what precisely our actions. have been 
prompted. ‘Thus, one may perform an act of charity from 
obedience to the will of God, from pity to the distressed, or 
, from a desire of human applause. And while we may act 
under the influence of a single one of these motives, it is easy 





r & to. see that the power of all may, in many cases, be combined. 
But to form a just judgement of our own character, we must 
take into view not only the actions which we perform, but the 
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motives by which we are governed. In many instances, it is 
difficult to determine this case; and just as far as we are in 
ignorance or error here, we fail in acquiring self-knowledge. 

The difficulty is increased by this circumstance, that, in 
ordinary times, if our actions are formally good, self-love 
makes us well satisfied with our motives; and we take it for 
granted that they are right. 

But we need not dwell on a subject which lies within the 
range of every one’s experience. It will be more to the great 
purpose of edification, if we can point out efficient aid, to 
which every individual may have recourse, in performing the 
important duty before us. In order to this, we earnestly re- 
commend the careful perusal of the Bible, as a help to self- 
examination. 

There is much in this blessed book, which commends itself 
to high and universal regard in this view. 

1. With an uprightness which never varies, it calls things 
by their true names. It never puts evil for good, and good 
for evil; affords no flattering unction to pride and vanity ; 
furnishes no pillow for spiritual sloth ; makes no compromise 
with vice; never sacrifices one duty to another; but, laying 
the foundation of moral obligation in the relations which we 
sustain, it requires us, under the sactions of eternal life and 
eternal death, to love God with all the heart and soul, and 
mind and strength, and our neighbours as ourselves. And 
that none may be deluded by mystical affections, and the rap- 
turous contemplation of spiritual beauty, the Bible makes the 
faithful discharge of relative and social duties, evidence of our 
love of God. «If we love not our brother whom we have 
seen, how can we love God whom we have not seen.”’ 

2. The Bible establishes a standard of duty which never 
varies. Opinions and feelings as to the morality of actions 
differ much in different circumstances—as, for instance, when 
a man’s passions are excited and when they are cool; when 
one is sick and when he is well; when one is alone and when 
in the midst of a multitude: and so in ten thousand other 
cases. But the Bible at all times and in all places utters the 
same judgment, prescribes the same duty, urges the same 
powerful motives. It is the never moving index, pointing to 
the “straight and narrow path” of righteousness and peace. 
Surely it is important, amidst our own changes of feeling 
and judgment, and the changes of all about us, to have such 

a standard to which we may, at any time, apply not only 
our actions, but our purposes, our motives, yea and our most 
hidden thoughts. What is this, but to have the sentence 
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which infinite wisdom passes on us as moral agents, revealed 
to us, while reformation is possible, and pardon is offered te 
the truly penitent ? 

3. But this lays the foundation for another remark ; The 
Bible is supremely valuable for the purpose in view, because 
of its perfect acquaintance with the human heart. In this re- 
spect it is unlike any of the productions of man. There is 
throughout the book a reference to the state of the heart. In 
historical or biographical narratives, in doctrines, precepts, 
admonitions and exhortations, there is a continual turning to 
the inner man, which always carries along the attention of 
the careful reader, and makes him think of his purposes and 
motives. But there is more than this; * The word of God 
is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any two edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of the soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” It is this quality of 
scripture which makes it so admirable a help in the work of 
self-examination. Let one read it with continual application, 
and he will find the state of his heart more and more laid 
open to histiew. His true character will be discovered to 
himself; and he will be made to- wonder at his former self- 
ignorance. 

Experience fully supports these assertions; and gives all 
its sanctions to the exhortation which we found on them—JBe 
diligent in studying the Bible, as the most valuable help in the 
world, in discharging the duty of self-examination, and ac- 
quiring self-knowledge. IOTA. 


For the Ev. and Lit. Mag. 
HINTS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION—(ContInvBp.) 


You were pleased to admit, Mr. Editor, some hints from 
Robin Gray on the pages of your respectable and useful work. 
The subject in which the old man has presumed to dabble is 
worthy of a Reid or a Stewart. It has been often before the 
public, in ephemeral sketches ; and this author ts not certain, 
but the impression has been, and still is, in many sections of our 
country, unfavourable. To remove unreasonable prejudice, oc- 
casioned by the foibles and mishaps of men, is doing the work of 
God. At the time when revivals of Religion are met with un- 
friendly bias—viewed through a false, or illiberal medium—or 
positively opposed ; may we not inquire where is the promised 
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coming of the Redeemer’s kingdom—may we not write ‘the 
glory departed,” on the dwellings of Zion? The stale clamour, 
of how did Religion and the church exist until now, when 
there was no revival,—may be answered in the true style of 
the north, by putting another question, how did Religion and 
the church exist before the Messiah—when the blood of Geth- 
semane and Calvary was sleeping in the loins from which 
«‘Sniloh came???—and how did these blessings flourish under 
the criminal autocracy of the successor of St. Peter, when 
worse than Egyptian night overspread the land, and the blood 
of the martyrs showed its awful varnish on the racks, and 
death-implements of Christendom ! The reply of every villian, 
in this magazine of murder, during 1100 years was, so did 
our fathers. ‘They contended thus for the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints—they are now in heaven! The evil of such 
a Religion, instead of being the bliss—the curse and the 
scourge of mankind, must have been felt even by the savage. 
For after that revenge has glutted his bowels of fire. who is 
there that will not weep at the blood of the innocent, slain? 
But precedent supported, and the hands of the guilty gave 
absolution, for the crime. It is dismal to dwell on these to- 
pics.—It is odious to liken the comparatively glorious present 
with the dark and ignominious past. One important lesson 
however, may be learned from the survey : viz. that there is 
no boundary in religious duties beyond which we must not 
pass.—no standard to be derived from our forefathers. since 
our privileges demand a more spiritual and disinterested 
obedience s—no period in the advance, where the Spirit of 
God will not second our endeavours. Not to wander, above 
measure, from my first intention, permit me to remind the 
courteous reader, that my former remark was on the mechan- 
ism of revivals: this 
Ii. On,naiural and religious sympathy.—Man has been 
made for being happy in the enjoyment of God. It is part of 
that happiness to share it with other, and the same orders of 
being. The felicity of angels might be perfect before the 
creation of matter. But its pure and exalted movement 
seems to have been accelerated at the birth of time. « The 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted 
aloud for joy.” Now it were but accounting for half the 
athos which thrilled in their holy bosoms, to say that it arose 
at the loftiest exhibition of the Deity, they had ever witnessed ; 
may we not, without the folly of extravagance, conceive that 
it was also in prospect of sharing with new worlds, and their 
new inhabitants, the joys which they felt? Is there any thing 
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in the thought incompatible with the machinery and tempera- 
ment of perfect minds—with the expanded views and feelings 
of a great moral circle over which. the poison of sin had never 
diffused its killing atmosphere, and narrowed the tide of its 
unbounded benevolence ? 

The exhibitions of the Divinity, throughout the immeasur- 
able provinces of his ewpire, are attended with two grand 
effects. First, that his wisdom, power, and goodness are 
witnessed in the works of his hands: Second, that his intelli- 
gent creatures should be made happy in the enjoyment of 
these—of the Creator—of one another. It is true, the felicity 
of Religion, which is the felicity of Heaven and earth, takes 
its first and mightiest movement from the PRESENCE who sits 
upon the throne; but it is strengthened, and if possible, sub- 
limated, by passing through a host of waiting worshippers 
who cast their crowns before Him. « And one cried and said 
unto another, Holy, &c.”) Measuring their enjoyment by the 
accession of numbers—the purity and disinterestedness of their 
love——the expansion and loftiness of their apprehension, the 
unfallen present in their worship, the most sublime spectacle 
of a host enraptured before the emanated glories of Him 
who fills immensity, and their happiness increased by being 
together sharers of his favour which is more than life. Is 
there then no sympathy in the Religion of Heaven? Is not 
the universal andunanimous movement accelerated by recipro- 
cation of feeling ? And why should the homage of earth be 
damped or limited by a principle recognized in the regions of 
purity and perfection ? 

2. Let us see whether this dreaded co-action of sympathy 
can have, under proper management, any such mischievous 
tendencies as are generally ascribed to it. Be it remembered 
that we are not at all apologizing for the abuse of sympathy 
which we know to exist; an evil that has slain its thousands. 
All that we plead for. on principles which need not be repeated, 
is, that it is impossible for us to avoid fellow-feeling, that it is 
implanted in our nature for_the most admirable purposes and 
that it ought to be so husbanded as to turn it to the best account. 

That much of the commotion, which takes place in a re- 

vival of religion, arises from s sympathy is not to be denied. 
This is owing to our consciousness of common fate as well as 
common family with apostate and fallen man. The with- 
drawment of the Divine countenance and consolation from 
the path of our exile and death, is occasionally felt by all; and 
the lamentation of one sinner over his guilt and danger, may 
clothe a thousand in tears. But is this sympathy to be re- 
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pressed and brow-beaten at the instance of a few delicate 
habits who are afraid of every thing that has the least sem- 
blance to religion as they are of religion itself? Too fastid- 
ious to weep for their own follies or those of others, they 
think they are doing God and themselves service, if they can 
ward off the charges of a guilty conscience, by quarreling 
with the mode, or accidental circumstances, by which they 
are affected. 

In the sorrow of sympathy, it is true, there may be no 
permanent good. But whatever is calculated to humble the 
soul in the dust. before God ought to be hailed with delight as 
promising a better day. We are too much afraid of animal- 
feeling, as if all our sorrows for sin were always pure and 
spiritual. ‘There can be no advantage in sorrow of any kind 
farther than it prepares the heart for the humbling doctrines 
of the cross. For weeping, although favourable to a devo- 
tional frame, is not worship, nor sanctification of heart. 
And certainly experience will bear out the assertion that 
many ina solemn religious assembly weep without knowing 
at the time the exact reason ; but who, continuing in the use 
: of means, find the Savionr, ** asa morning without clouds.” 
‘To what can we ascribe the diffusion of the Holy Ghost 
through a whole hamlet or region of country, but to the oc- 
castonal devotion of its inhabitants, partly excited by sympa- 
thy. Have not these unpromising beginnings, commencing 
with one individual, «like the leaven in three measures of 
meal,” advanced their slow and solemn march through a 
wide population? A solemnity cnsued—sinners could bear 
the faithful discharge of the minister’s duty—felt their sin 
and danger with deepening distress—-crowded the house of 
prayer, and bound, with their own hands, the sacrifice to 
the horis of the altar. | 

3. To produce, by means unworthy of a pure and undefiled 
religion, a state of feeling. quoted by the enemies of religion 
with a view to tarnish its glory and excite the prejudices of 
the ignorant, must be very unbecoming the ministers of the 
sanctuary and detrimental to the best interests of men. Man 
has been made the partner of the joys and sorrows of his 
fellow. Nay the sufferings and misfortunes of those we love 
serve to endear them to us the more. It adds a veneration 
to their character that makes their woe-worn countenance 
desirable ; and though we are not happy there, we are more 
so than any where else. The last melancholy pleasure the 
dying can yield us, is to drop from our reluctant embrace 
into the home of all our fathers, with a sense of our un- 
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changing regards and services vibrating in the last pulse of 
the bleeding heart. It were sacrilege to violate a law of 
nature so intimately blended with eur present happiness and 
future prospects. ‘To excite causeless alarn in a human 
bosom were cruel. But no alarm can be causeless while the 
soul is at enmity with its Maker :—no friendship can be more 
true than that which would put forth its last effort to rescue 
a fellow-immortal from unquenchable fire! This is true sym- 
pathy expending its energies to recover and reclaim the noblest 
forfeit :—-to mould afresh the sin-begone soul into the image 
of God. If sympathy with another in tears, is calculated to 
produce a preparatory humiliation and solemnity of mind, it 
is then the most favourable crisis to direct it to Him in whom 
the fatherless findeth mercy, and to impress it deeply with 
the realities of eternity. ‘The sole cautions to be observed, 
are, first, to be scriptural as to the mode and motive ; and 
then, to urge the inquirer not to stop with the religion of 
sympathy ; but that which subdues and sanctifies the heart. 
The rule for external decorum, in a company of inquirers, is 
solemnity and stillness ; for the inner man, self-examination, 
faith, and prayer. If the Apostle of the Gentiles could make 
use of the altar of idol-worship as a text, much more may 
the kindred feelings which bind man to man, the cement. of 
common fears and hopes, be made the ministers of a state of 
mind which is the joy of angels to witness and the glory of 
man to possess. But it must be through the medium of reason; 
—it must be accomplished by argument ;—it must be attended 
by a conduct worthy of the dignity of man returning to his 
allegiance to his Maker ; aye and becoming the character of 
that God whose government he owns. Since, therefore, we 
have been made for sharing common happiness or woe, joys 
or misfortunes ;—it is not only lawful but duty, to awaken 
our Sympathies, and direct them to the. best. possible issue, 


the peace and favour of God. ROBIN GRAY. 
( To be continued.) , 


—te— 
A JOURNEY IN NEW-ENGLAND—(Conrtinvep.) 


Boston, July 5, 1822, 
My Dear Sir,—After a very fatiguing journey, and the 
greater fatigue produced by the celebration of « Independence 
day,” I sit down to give you an account of our farther pere- 
grinations, if I may use this word in relation to travels ina 
part of my own country. 














A Journey in New-England. 


In my last I mentioned our arrival in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. ‘This is a very thriving pleasant town, containing 
IT should suppose between three and four thousand inhabitants. 
The United States have here, you know. one of its most 
valuable armories. This establishment greatly promotes 
the prosperity of Springfield. We visited the manufactory, 
but with no emotions of pleasure. For although I admit that 
a nation ought to be prepared for war, I never see the work 
of preparation going on, without thinking of the evils of war. 
—I never see a bayonet for instance, without thinking of a 
human heart palpitating on its point. If this work were one 
of mere self-defence, the case would be different; but in all 
the wars recorded in history, how very few have been defen- 
sive, in the proper sense of the term! Pride, ambition, lust 
and other diabolical passions are the sources of this desolating 
evil. And I consider its general prevalence, as one of the 
most flagrant proofs of the deep and dreadful depravity of 
human nature. Perhaps, however, in the present condition 
of the world, the United States have more reason to be fully 
prepared to meet this evil, than any other nation. If the 
Heads of the ** Holy Alliance”? supposed that we would yield 
our country and its institutions an unresisting prey to the 
spoiler, very soon we should see their legions among us ; and 
all that our forefathers have done, would be gone, as a dream 
of the night. There is no reason, however, to fear that our 
countrymen will leave their native land defenceless. 

There is a piece of mechanical ingenuity here, which I 
admired very mach. I[t is a lathe for turning gun-stocks. A 
straight piece of timber is put into the machine, and in a few 
minutes a stock is brought out in perfect shape, requiring 
nothing but a little smoothing and polishing to complete it. 
I should beforehand, have said that the thing was impossible. 
But after seeing the simplicity of the contrivance, I wondered 
that no ingenious mechanic had thought of it before. I cannot 
give you an adequate idea of the contrivance by mere verbal 
description ; and shall therefore only say that the chisel or 
cutting instrument has its motion determined by a piece of 
cast iron exactly the shape and size of a musket. The chisel 
is fixed’on the periphery of a small wheel, which turning 
with a very rapid motion, causes the piece of wood intended 
for the stock to take the same form with that of the model. 

The people of Springfield are active and enterprising ; but 
no private establishment among them interested me,so much 
as David Ames’s paper manufactory. He is well Rifown to 
printers and stationers far and near. It is really right curious 
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to see the process by which old rags are converted into sach 
a substance as that on which [now write. I was much more 
delighted with the operations in this manufacture, than in that 
of U. S. in which they were polishing and sharpening cold 
iron for the purpose of running into the bowels of our fellow 
men. I did not mention the paper manufactory, however, 
because it is any strange thing; but for the purpose, of saying 
that a young Mr. Ames has invented and obtained a patent 
for a machine, by which the process of paper making 1s‘ac- 
celerated to a degree almost incredible. It does not, however, 
seem to be certain that it will fully answer the expected pur- 
pose. ‘Time will show this. 

I cannot help remarking here, that in this part of the coun- 
try there is more use of labour-saving machinery, and there 
is more display of mechanical ingenuity, than in the South. 
is not this owing, at least in part, to the circumstance that 
the mechanics are all white men, and almost universally men 
of good plain education ? | 

The General Association of Massachusetts met in Spring- 
field, and thus I had an opportunity of observing the repre- 
sentatives of the great body of Orthodox Clergymen in this 
state. I found them in every important respect so like their 
brethren of Connecticut, that I should be unwilling to attempt 
to discriminate bétween them. The constitution of the Asso- | 
ciations too, and the business which they have to transact are 
so much alike that I need not enter into particulars. I was 
in every respect as much gratified here as at Tolland. 

There is one particular which I cannot help noticing in this 
place. We regard our Congregational brethren as Indepen- 
dents; and are ready enough to boast of the superior excel- 
lence of our form of rovernment, But I witnessed much in 
our Eastern friends, which seemed to show that the govern- 
ment which is best administered is best. I-am, indeed, far 
enoughJrom admitting that any system of ecclesiastical polity 
is better than that which L have adopted. But theory is one 
thing, and practice is another. Now I remarked that in the 
Associations both of Connecticut and Massachusetts there 
was as much diversity of opinion, as [ have found to prevail 
in other assemblies. And every person spoke freely what he 
thought. But after a subject had been discussed, and voted. 
on, the will of the majority appeared to be the will ofall. 
There were no protests, no expressions of dissatisfaction, 
nothing like ill humour. But the minority were, to all ap- 
pearance, as prompt to carry into effect the measures adopted, 
as the majority. I did not witness the slightest token of an 
vor. VI. No. 1.—Jan. 1823. 2 
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infirmity very common in this world ; | mean that of opposi- 
tio = man, because one is opposed to the measures which 
he supports. In this way I have often witnessed, with ex- 
treme pain, a violation of that charity which ought to prevail 
among brethren. Suflicient allowance is not made for the 
diversity of views which are taken by different minds. One 
assumes that he is right, and that all who differ from him are 
not only wrong. bat must know that they are wrong, and 
obstinately persist in error. On this assumption, generally 
unwarranted, I have known men to beseverely censured, and 
their actions attributed to unworthy motives. But all was 
the reverse of this among the brethren of whom Lnow write 5 
and LT was really delighted and edified to find a spirit of hearty, 
zealous co-operation among those, whom I had been accustomed 
to think of as a body of independents, held together by no 
common bond. ‘This led me to propose to myself the question, 
how is it that here there is so much united exertion, while in 
our section, as the phrase is, there should be so much feeble 
desultory action? But the answer would carry me too far, 
and besides, would press on some delicate topics, which I am 
afraid to touch. You may then study this subject for yourself; 
and all your readers have full liberty to do the same thing. 
From Springfield we were accompanied by Col. J. E. 
T k, (a gentleman, by the way, whose hospitality would 
have done honour to a southern planter) on a visit to the new 
collegiate institution at Amherst. On our way, we ascended 
mount Holyoke, emphatically called the Pisgah of New-Eng- 
land. I had heard what I thought an extravagant descrip- 
tion of the grandeur and beauty of the prospect from this 
mountain, and prepared myself for a disappointment, But 
{ was constrained to exclaim, * the half was not told me !’? 
I could not think of a single object necessary to clothe the 
prospect with perfection of beauty, except a view of the ocean, ° 
whitened with sails. But the river Connecticut wigding in 
slow and silent majesty through a vale of great fertility and 
in high cultivation, makes ample amends for this sole deficiency. 
The lands on the margin of this river, lying immediately 
under the eye of the spectator present a scene of variegated 
and unrivalled beauty. In a wide extent of low grounds, one 
might-see adjoining each other in immediate succession, fields 
of clover in full bloom, and of flax mixing the colour of its 
blue flowers with that of its green leaves ; the deeper green 
of indian corn, and rye just beginning to turn yellow: ina 
word, the eye is feasted with the whole luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion, and one associates the bountifulness of nature with the 
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industry, skill and taste of man. In addition to this, there 
is a full view of mountain scenery both near and distant. And 
there is a fine contrast between the wild and rugged features 
of the neighbouring mountains and the well cultivated fields 
binding on the river. ‘To crown the whole, one sees in various 
points of view as far as the eye can reach, lively and flourish- 
ing towns with their long rows of elms and maples, and their 
handsome white steeples. Of these twenty seven have been 
counted from the top of mount Holyoke. These objects greatly 
heighten the pleasure of the spectator. The beauty of the 
plains, the grandeur of the mountain scenery, and the wide. 
extent of the prospect dilate the mind, and fill it with delighful 
emotions; and then the sight of so many-spires pointing to 
the heavens, and designating places where the living God is 
worshipped, and the hopes of a blissful immortality are cher- 
ished, gives solemnity to the whole feeling, and turns the 
thoughts to that better, that heavenly country, of which the 
earthly Canaan was bat a type. One is reminded of the 
«* pure river of the water of life, clear as chrystal ;” of the 
«tree of life,’? the leaves of which « were for the healing of 
the nations ;”? of the removal of the curse; and of all the re- 
vealed glories of the heavenly inheritance. Associations like 
these give a higher tone and purer character to the feelings ; 
they rise to ecstacy ; and as one turns to catch if possible the 
whole scene at a single view, he can scarcely forbear exclaim- 
ing in the language of Cowper, *¢ My father made them all.” 
But although we found it pleasant to be on the mount, it 
was necessary to descend ; and here, as in many other cases, 
descent was not easy. We came down in safety, however, 
and pursued our journey to the pleasant village of Amherst. 
This is an interesting place, on account of a-very flourishing 
academy, and an institution called the « Collegiate Institution 
of Amherst.” It is so denominated, because the Legislature 
of Massachusetts refused, it is said by some without just 
cause, to grant ita charter. Ido not pretend to know the 
true reason ; but I know that the institution is ina prosperous 
state, under the presidency of Dr. Moore, and promises to 
afford material aid in promoting the important design of edu- 
cating men for the ministry of the gospel. It has been inti- 
mated that there is rather too strong a tincture of orthodoxy 
here for the taste of some who have great influence in the 
state; and that this, united with the jealousy of rival insti- 
tutions prevented the passage o! an act of incorporation. But 
[ did not think it worth while ‘¢ inquire into local matters of 
this sort; as an American citizen I rejoice in os SUCCESS | of 
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every plan to promote sound learning, especially in union 
with vital religion. 

Returning from Amherst ‘to Springfield, we crossed the 
river Connecticut and passed through the beautiful town of 
Northampton. This place was chiefly interesting to me as 
the former residence of president Edw ards, the glory of New- 
England divines, and, in the estimation even of many for- 
eigners, the honour of the American clergy. The old house 
in which this great man lived, was regarded by me with 
veneration. But while he was enlightening the world and 
getting honour to his country by his writings, the people. of 
Northampton conceived such a prejudice against him, that 
they dismissed him from his charge, and were unwilling that 
he should live among them. This event happened thus. Some 
young people in the congregation got into the way of reading 
and circulating loose and vile books, and of using very im- 
proper language derived from them. Mr. Edwards undertook 
to apply the discipline of the chyrch in this case; but when 
it was found that children of some of the principal people in 
the town were involved in the charge, great opposition was 
raised to the measure, and violent prejudices were excited. 
The people were thus prepared to view the conduct of their 
minister with jealousy, and oppese any measure of improve- 
ment in the least degree unpleasant to them. 

Mr. Edwards’ premecesnar had been used to admit to the 
Lords’ table any who made a visible profession of christianity 3 
that is, persons who made no profession of repentance, faith 
and holiness, but expressed a wish to be christians and enjoy 
church privileges. ‘This practice prevailed for a considerable 
time after the settlement of Mr. Edwards at Northampton ; 
but on examination, he was convinced that it was unscriptaral, 
and determined on a change. This kindled a great flame. 
The people would neither hear him preach nor read his writ- 
ings on this subject. Nothing would satisfy them but a dis- 
mission ; and accordingly he was dismissed by an ecclesias- 
tical council! He removed thence to Stockbridge, as a mis- 
sionary to the Indians ; and afterwards to Princeton, N. Jersey, 
whence he shortly afterwards took his departure for heaven. 

Some of the persons who were active in his dismission, 
afterwards expressed hearty sorrow for their conduct. But 
for a fuller account of this affair, if you wish to know more 
of it, you are referred to the Life of President Edwards—I 
will make only one reflection on this brief narrative. It isa 
sad story for ministers of the gospel. They live in the affec- 
tions of their people; and can be useful only as they are re- 
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spected and loved. Yet a people who at one time seem ready 
«if it were possible, to pluck out their eyes and give, them” 
to their pastor, at another are alienated from him, and set 
themselves in-violent opposition to him. «It is better to trust 
in the Lord, than to put confidence in man 3; it is better to 
trust in the Lord than to put confidence in princes.” But a 
man of wordly prudence need not fear that the world will for- 
sake him: for «men will praise thee when thou doest well 
for thyself.”” Vet a minister must take a special care not to be 
too prosperous ! 

But a truce with reflections. From Northampton, we 
pursued our journey down the river on the west side to West- 
Springfield. There was the residence of the Reverend Doctor 
Lathrop lately deceased. He wasa clergyman of distinguished 
abilities. Seven volumes of his sermons have been published, 
and have been well received by the public. Indeed, he has 
been thought by many to be one of the very best writers of 
sermons, this country has ever produced. Yet I have been 
told that he left behind him in manuscript, between four and 
five thousand discourses, about as good as any that have been 
published. If I did not mistake my informer, here is an In- 
stance of astonishing industry and fertility of mind! I have 
not, however, read enough of his writings to be able to judge 
of them for myself; and I find that the opinions of others on 
subjects of this kind are to be received with many grains of 
allowance. 

On the Sd of July we took leave of our excellent friends 
in Springfield, and pursued our journey to this place. And 
here [ cannot help recording the warm and generous kindness, 
and marked respect with which we were treated by the good 
people whose society we lately enjoyed. We went among 
them as strangers frem the South; and this very circumstance 
seemed, in their judgment, to give a claim to the most un- 
bounded hospitality, and the most affectionate attentions. I 
am well persuaded that the good people of the South and the 
North need only know each other, and carry on a free inter- 
course, to do away all local feelings of an unfriendly charac- 
ter. The collisions. of ambitious politicians, the tricks of 
needy and unprincipled adventurers, and other things of a 
similar kind have created prejudices, which acquaintance 
will at once and entirely remove. 

Qur journey from Springfield to Boston, was without in- 

cident worth notice, and of course without interest. We 
found the people every where preparing to celebrate Inde- 
pendence day,” as the fourth of July is generally called, and 
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I was gratified to observe among my fellow citizens, in this 
region, the same feelings which I have uniformly witnessed 
in all parts of the country. And I could not help remarking, 
too, a pretty strong determination to have good things to eat 
and drink, tn hononr of independence! In this I was reminded, 
as I often am of the story of the Massachusetts girl who, in 
time of the revolutionary war, ran to the door to see the 
Virginia troops—after looking for a time, she exclaimed, 
with apparent disappointment, well, I vow mama, they are 
just like us! 
he only town of any note that we passed through in our 
way, is Worcester. This is one of the finest inland towns in 
Massachusetts. But I cannot tell you more of it, than you 
can learn from the Gazetteer. 
And now, after the fatigues of a journey, and of an un- 


lf clouded 4th of July, I must take a little rest. You shall 

1+ hear from me again, after [ have seen more of Boston, and 

; examined the notions of the Boston folks a little more closely. 
Till then I remain vours most truly. H. 


( To be continued.) 
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[The following very ingenious interpretation of a difficult passage of Scrip- 
ture, has been translated for the Magazine, from the Opuscula of Weren- 
felsius. I apprehend that you will perceive the stiffness of translation 
here. It.is not easy to render German-Latin inte English, without taking 
considerable liberties with the text. It was my wish to adhere as closely 
as possible to the original; yet I hope that I have made the piece intelli- 
gible to the English reader.] 


THOUGHTS ON 1 Con. xv. 29. 


Else what shall they do who are baptized for the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all? why are they then baptized for the dead? 


Ir is not my intention to examine the various interpreta- 
tions of this very difficult passage of scripture ; but rather to 
propose to the learned for their examination, one that I do 
not remember to have seen any where else. In the first place, 
I think that the words umep Tay veoxay are correctly render- 
ed for the dead, that is.for ‘he sake of the dead, to the end that 
the dead may be profited. BarthZouevor are they who, by re- 
ceiving baptism, bind themselves to a profession of. the Chris- 
3 tian religion, and the observance of the discipline of Jesus 
t Christ. ‘To do this, (in itself a very dificult thing, and one 
' which in primitive times drew many evils after its) for the 
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sake of the dead, with no view but to profit those who were 
destitute of life and sense, was extremely foolish and ridi- 
culous. Yet, in the judgment of the Apostle, all who were 
baptized did this, if there is no resurrection of the dead, and 
no hope of a future life. They would, on this supposition, 
have been baptized, have bound themselves to Christianity, 
have subjected themselves to the strict discipline of Christ, 
and undergone all the evils and dangers which follow a pro- 
fession of the christian religion,—for what? For the sake of 
dead men, thatis, for their own benefit, who could be regarded 
in no other light than as dead, and so, by the supposition, 
placed in a condition in which they could derive no benefit 
from all that they did and suffered. 

The Apostle, then, in these words uses a figurative ex- 
pression, quite common with men who speak of the same thing 
in different states as though it were a different thing : thus the 
lawyers say that they appeal from a judge ill informed to a 
judge better informed ; or according to the old example, from 
a king asleep to a king awake. or from a king drunk to a 
king sober; i. e. to the same judge better informed, or to the 
same king awake or sober. A similar example occurs in the 
history of Louis XII. who said that «the king of France 
ought not to avenge injuries done to the duke of Orleans,” 
i. e. to himself while he was duke of Orleans. This figura- 
tive manner of speaking was not unusual with thé apostle 
Paul: thus when he speaks of the different state of the same 
bodies; that is of the state in which they now are, and of that 
in which they will be after the resurrection, he speaks of them 
as different bodies. * It is sown, says he, a natural body ; it 
is raised a spiritual body.” One might suppose that he was 
speaking of some other body ; but he means the self-same body, 
now natural (or animal,) but hereafter to rise in a quite dif- 
ferent state. In the same chapter he says,” «Flesh and 
blood shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven.” Hence it 
night, at first view, be supposed that a substance distinct 
from the substance of flesh and blood would enter heaven; 
but the Apostle means the same substance endowed with dif- 
ferent qualities. In like manner when he speaks of a man 
considered in regard to the different propensities of his mind, 
he speaks of him as of two different men; thus Rom. vii. 17, 
he says, ** Now it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwell- 
eth in me.” In other places, he distinguishes between the 
imward and outward man; _and describes a converted man, 
as one entirely different, as a new man, nay a new creature ; 
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or as Chrysostom explains it, one who has entered into another 
creation. ‘To which we may well apply the words of the Poet, 


. « + «+ Quantum mutatus ab ILLo. 


According to this figure, it may be elegantly said of an ac- 
live yeung man, who does or procures a thing for himself, 
which can do him no good except under disease or in old age, 
that he does or acquires this for a sick or an old.man. ‘This 
form of expression is not unlike that which is used,concerning 
intemperate young men, who are said to give a worn out body 
io old age: or to that of Isocrates, 4 iy on seeing a young 
man fond of Jabour, said, ** you are laying up the best pro- 
vision for old age;’’ or as he might have said, for an old man. 
According to this, that we may produce a form of expression 
entirely like that of Paul, every body will confess that it 
might, in elegant terms, be objected to men who labour that 
afier death they may have a magnificent funeral, that they 
labour (t7ep Tay vexpav.) for the dead; that is, for them- 
selves in a state of death, for their corpses. | Thus, Seneca 
says, that they, who strive with all their might for honours 
which they do not long enjoy, labour for titles on their 
sepulchres. 

it therefore clearly appears to me that the nda of the 
apostle are to be understood thus: if the dead rise not at all, 
what shall they do, (thatis, they act rashly and foolishly,) who 
are baptized, (and by baptisin bind themselves to the strict dis- 
cipline of christians, and expose theinselves to all the evils to 
which they are exposed) for the dead ? i, e. for themselves: when 
dead. For the terms baptized and dead apply to the same 
persons regarded in different situations, and not to different 
persons. for the design of the Apostle is emphatically to 
mark the folly of men, who do a thing exceedingly burden- 
some and dangerous, from which they can derive no advan- 
tage until they are dead, thatis (according to the hypothesis) 
until they are in a state when they can enjoy nothing. To 
express which or similar folly with emphasis, scarcely. any 
more appropriate figure could be found, than that of which 
we have spoken. ‘Thus should we see men, just about to lose 
the use of their eyes or ears, going about to procure at great 
expense, things which they could not enjoy without sight or 
hearing, we ‘could sc arcely express their folly in stronger 
terms, th: un hy saying, Those men are, at a great price, buy- 
ing musical instruments (for instance) for the deaf; and 
hobke and pictures for the blind. In like manner, if men on 
their death-beds were procuring costly raiment to be made 
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for themselves, or were buying splendid mansions, and we 
wished with energy to express their folly, we might say that 
they procured such clothes or bought such houses for the dead: 
which is no less absurd than, according to the proverb, to tell 
stories to a dead man. The Apostle does not absolutely affirm 
or suppose that any were at any time baptized for persors 
actually dead; but concerning all that were baptized in his 
day, he says that they were baptized for the dead on this sup- 
position, if the dead rise not, but remain forever dead. 

Every body must admit that this interpretation conveys a 
beautiful meaning; and any one may see that it agrees pre- 
cisely with the scope of the Apostle, who will attentively con- 
sider the powerful argument for the resurrection of the dead 
which he proposes in verse 19: from which immediately, ac- 
cording to his custom, he makes a digression, (for all that is 
contained in the nine intermediate verses is manifestly a di- 
gression) but resumes his argument in the 29th verse, which 
we are now explaining, and in the following verses goes on 
to urge it farther and with greater force. : 

The repetition used by Paul in this place ought to be 
noticed ; and it seems to me to confirm our interpretation. 
For men are accustomed, when they wish to press their ad- 
versaries, and clearly to place their folly before them, even 
two or three times to repeat and urge emphatical and pointed 
words, suited to express their design. And such, without 
doubt, are the words of Paul taken in the sense which we have 
given them. He had said (verse 19,) that if Christians have 
hope only in this life, they are of all men the most miserable. 
After a long digression, he subjoins, what then shall they do © 
who are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all, &c. 
As though he said, Jf nothing is to be expected in this life from 
Baptism and Christianity but misery; what then shall all 
Christians do, concerning whom it may be truly said, that 
they are baptized and become Christians only for the benefit 
of dead persons ; if indeed the present is the only life, and 
there is no hope of another: to be baptized and to become a 
Christian only that the dead may be profited, is indeed to play 
the fool, and to lose one’s labour. But the Apostle thinking 
that this pointed saying ought again and again to be urged, 
asks a second time, why then are they bapiixed for the dead ?—~ 
as though he said, why, although there is ro life after this, 
are they nevertheless baptized for the dead; i. e. why do they 
submit to that which can be done only for the dead, and can 
only profit them when dead ; do dead bodies, destitute of sense 
and life, deserve that we should do and suffer so many and 
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such gricvous things as all baptized Christians are obliged to 
Go and suffer? do our Corpses, our ashes, thank us for what 
we have done and suffered for them in this life? 


Id cinerem et manes credis curare sepultos ? 


In the verses immediately following, the Apostle, moreover, 
urges the same argument; but adds another reason by which 
he proves, that all who are baptized and become Christians, 
if there is no resurrection, act foolishly and for the benefit of 
the dead. ‘The reason is this; that they are all in perpetual 
danger of death; whichis represented in a very striking way 
when Paul says, Why stand we in jeopardy every hour? JI 
protest by your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, 


L die daily. If afler the manner of men, I have fought with 


beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise 
nol? Letus eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Where 
the Apostle in my opinion means to say this; * although bap- 
tism and christianity of itself can make men happy in_ this 
life, yet this can pr ofit Christians nothing, since, as is evident 
from my ex: ample, they are exposed to such continual danger, 
that no one of them can promise himself another day. Either 
then it must be acknowledged that there is another life, in 
which our baptism and christian profession will profit as; or 
it must be confessed that all who have been baptized and 
given their names to Christ, and thus have brought them- 
selves in continual danger of death, act a very foolish part. 
And this folly cannot be more forcibly expressed than by say- 
ing that whatever these people do, they do it for the dead, for 
men every day exposed to death, and therefore rather to be 
veckoned among the dead than the living. In which case, it 
would be be tter altogether to renounce Chr istianity, and spend 
tiie short life that is allotted to us in eating and ‘drinking. 
Let us now advert to the instance, before produced, ofa 
man on his death-bed procuring costly raiment to be made, 
‘a palace to be built for himself; and to the form of ex- 
pression that might very well be used concerning him, name- 
ly, that he was buying clothes or building a palace for a dead 
man: and, on comparing it with the words of the Apostle, 


jnterpreted as we would liave them, we shall find that, to use 
_an old proverb, one egg is not more like another, than the case 


supposed is to the phraseology of the text. 
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For the Ev. and Lit. Mag. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION UPON THE INTELLECTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT OF INDIVIDUALS AND OF SOCIETY. 


THERE is no occasion at the present day, at least among 
those acquainted with the subject, for defending and illustrat. 
ing the general influence of christianity.x—Even those, who 
deny its divine origin, and have at the same time any enlarged 
and philosophical notions of its character, so far from branding 
it with infamy, like the superficial and contemptible infidels 
of the last century, consider it the first among those systems 
of instruction, that have been devised for the improvement 
and happiness of man. All rational philosophers, however 
little they may regard the christian system, as a peciliar and 
exclusive method of salvation, admire the purity and pre- 
eminent wisdem of its precepts, and its adaptedness to give 
moral energy and dignity to the human character. Iti is too 
late to prefer to it the doctrines of a selfish and heartless 
philosophy. ‘The scepticism of Hume would be looked upon 
by the rational speculators of the more modern schools, as 
little better than disingenuous sophistry ; the irony, upon 
which Gibbon prided himself, as unworthy of the term philo- 
sophical, by which he designated it; and the impious wit of 
Voltaire, as wholly beneath the revard of a sober and rational 
inquirer. None of these weapons can any longer prosper, 
and those, who venture to use them, only expose their ignor- 
ance, I do not say of religion, but of infidelity, and can only 
awaken the compassion of their opponents. They are in the 
hopeless condition of men, who ignorantly endeavour to main- 
tain a petty fortress in an enemy’s country, after their main 
forces have withdrawn and abandoned them.—The ground, 
on which they opposed their reason to the principles of religion, 
has been fairly yielded as untenable. The more carefully 
and profoundly the analysis is pursued, the more perfectly is 
religion found to coincide with the best interests and highest 
reason of men. Such has been the true result of every con- 
troversy, in which the real character of religion has been 
fairly tried, from the time of our Saviour to the present. 
The truth is, religion has its proper seat in the heart, and.in 
those deep and retired thoughts of God, by which we are 
changed into his image. Here it shines by its own light, and 
to its possessor no reasoning is necessary to demonstrate its 
excellence. From this seat of life it sends forth its iflumin- 
ating and cheering rays, and gives new vigour to every faculty 
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of the individual mind, while in its more extensive influence 
it sheds a lustre upon every department of social life. Such 
is now acknowledged to be its character and tendency by 
those, who with least feeling of its authority to command 
their own homage, have traced its history in its actual ope- 
rations upon the minds of men, and by those, who have most 
thoroughly analyzed its principles. One of the most inter- 
esting Inquiries, which have led to confirm this conclusion of 
late years, respects its influence upon literature, and the in- 
tellectual character of men. The result of this investigation, 
as it has been pursued by some of the European philosophers 
and historians, most clearly demonstrates, that the christian 
religion has been, in almost every age, not less efficient in 
giving energy to the speculative powers, and extending the 
triumphs of human reason, than in purifying the affections of 
the heart. To those, who, from a little superficial acquain- | 
tance with history, and Gibbon’s ironical views of the weak- 
nesses and absurdities of the earlier christians, have been 
accustomed to charge only credulity and superstition upen 
religion, these assertions may seem bold and even paradoxical. 
But more careful examination will shew, that even under the 
guise of credulity and superstition, principles of irresistable 
force were operating ; that though religion for a time filled 
the moral world with clouds and darkness, it was only as the 
rising sun draws up and spreads over our heads the vapours, 
that had settled upon the landscape, but shortly scatters them 
from the face of heaven, and reveals with its unclouded lustre 
the full beauty and richness of the earth beneath. To shew 
how this has been done in regard to the general progress of 
science and literature would require more time and space, 
than many essays would admit. But every one may judge of 
the nature of the effect produced by religion upon the character 
of the individual. 

Those, who have had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
its influence, must have observed how quickly, in many in- 
stances at least, it gives an impulse not to the moral feelings 
only, but to the whole mind of those, who conscientiously 
embrace it. The eye, that was once languid and unmeaning, 
becomes suddenly animated, and sparkles with intelligences 
The understanding that had been slumbering in stupid sensu- 
ality, is at once awakened to new life. This influence of 
religion is felt and observed more especially among the uncul- 
tivated classes of society, and awakens to life and vigour num- 
berless minds, that would otherwise have continued to slumber 
in unconscious torpor. Thus we have seen men of no educa- 
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tion and no reputation for talents in early life, apparently 
through the sole influence of religion, become bold and orig- 
inal thinkers, and able and eloquent preachers of the Gospel. 
Examples of this are sometimes sostriking, as very naturally 
to strengthen the belief, so prevalent in some sections and 
some religious associations of our country, of a supernatural 
inspiration. But it is to the rational man a higher commen-. 
dation of religion, that its natural and necessary tendency, 
when conscientiously embraced, and deeply felt, is to produce 
this effect, to raise the thoughtless and the sensual to a more 
self-conscious and spiritual existence. 

That such must be the effect upon the intellect of the indi- 
vidual, may be shewn: by reasons very plain and obvious. 
Only a few considerations can now be suggested. 

The great principle, which lies at the bottom of the whole, 
undoubtedly is, that religion establishes in the mind a fixed 
and abiding principle of duty. Amidst the fluctuations of 
sensuality, of passion, and interest, the religious man has 
something that is not subject to the unceasing changes of the 
world. He has a resting place to which he may retire, a 

rock, on which his understanding may repose and recover 
strength, when otherwise all that his mind could fix on, would 
be unstable as the waves. His fixed and unchanging prin- 
ciples form a nucleus, around which his thoughts and feelings 
are clustered. Like the ideas of the ancient philosophers, 
they are the unalienable property of the soul, while the sanc- 
tions of religion give them an authority and influence, which 
the abstractions of the philosopher could never acquire. The 
mind, that has been long running from one object of desire to 
another, and kept down to the low level of sensual, or at least 
worldly gratifications, is fixed and begins, to aspire to objects, 
that call forth mere constant and more persevering efforts. 
It begins to act consistently and uniformly. It begins to be 
built up, to be edified in the order of the gospel. This, it may 
be said indeed, does not imply a greater degree, of mental 
activity, but it does imply a greater degree of consistency, 
and more of character in the operations and productions of 
the mind. And is this a matter of no consequence? Voltaire 
was a man of great activity of mind, of unceasing vivacity, 
and inexhaustible wit. But he had no character. Nothing 
was fixed in his mind, but the principle of action, and the 
habits of change. It was but the ceaseless fluctuation of feel- 
ing, that swept away in its progress every thing elevated and 
permanent, and reduced all the fabrics of human wisdom, and - 
the most splendid trophies of intellectual and moral power to 
the level of a sneering vulgar ridicule. 
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How different from this was the character of Hooker or 
of Barrow. On their minds a consistent and harmonious 
structure was erected, on the firm and iminoveable basis of 
religious principle. Their whole intellectual effort was to 
build up, not to destroy. And the fabric was continually be- 
coming more ample, and more brightly illuminated with the 
light of divine truth. Every production was an index of 
principles, that were permanent, and partook.of the character 
of its author. They were eminently men of character, and 
considered in this respect, even though inferior in vivacity 
and wit, how vastly superior must their minds be considered 
to that of Voltaire. 

But another principle intimately connected with this, is the 
habit of continual watchfulness and self-inspection, which re- 
ligion enjoins. Keep thy heart with all diligence, is one of 
the most frequent and urgent exhortations of the christian 
teacher. It isan exhortation, too, obedience to which invalves 
difficulties and produces effects, which probably few have suf- 
ficiently considered. How often have metaphysicians com- 
plained of the intangible nature of the objects, with which 
that science is concerned? How strongly have they represent- 
ed the difficulty of turning their thoughts inward upon them- 
selves, and fixing their attention upon the fleeting operations 
of their own minds? ‘These representations too are certainly 
not without reason. But few philosophers have considered, 
that what they find so difficult in the prosecution of scientific 
research with all their habits of attention, and minds care- 
fully disciplined by education, is made the daily duty of the 
most uncultivated christian, and urged upon him by the. 
strongest obligations of conscience. He feels himself bound 
to keep his eye continually fixed upon what is passing within 
him, to bring to the perfect standard of the law of God every 
thought, and the most hidden motives of his conduct. He 
seeks by the most careful meditation, as a matter of conscience, 
to call forth into distinct consciousness the most secret in- 
clinations and purposes of his heart. To do this, the meta- 
physician knows is a thing of no easy attainment, and the 
christian knows, that it is one of the utmost difficulty. But 
what I wish now to remark is the effect, which it must neces- 
sarily produce on minds unaccustomed to thought and habitu- 
ally controlled by their senses and passions. It fixes the 
thoughts, that were wandering, induces habits of continual 
reflection, and, what is more, it leads them, according to. the 
exhortation of St. Bernard, to withdraw from the world with- 
out, to retire inward, and thence ascend upward by prayer 
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and meditation. It opens a new world within them to those, 
who had been accustomed to look only at the world without. 
It compels them to fix their thoughts stedfastly on the things 
that are not seen, and thus produces a power of attention, 
which is of the utmost importance in the cultivation of intel- 
lectual character. We are not apt to consider sufficiently how 
great this effect of conscientious self-examination must be 
upon the mass of christians, or sufficiently to value that con- 
sistency of thought as well as feeling which it induces. The 
religious man will.reason and judge not only more honestly 
but more skilfully than the irreligious man, whose advantages 
have in other respects been equal, and to their settled religious 
principles, as well as the difference of education in other res- 
pects, we are to ascribe it, that the peasantry of Scotland are 
so superior to the same classes in almost every other country. 
The subject here introduced, will probably be pursued at 
considerable length, in succeeding numbers; and it will be 
shown how important religion is, to the success of all general 
plans of intellectual improvement. We are persuaded that 
they who refuse the aid of this powerful auxiliary, act as un- 
wisely as the architect, who should build without securing a 
good foundation, and without sufficient cement. How just 
soever the proportions, and costly the materials, the building 
cannot sustain its own weight, and its fall disappoints all the 
fond hopes of the projector. | ‘ M. 
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Tue value of well written Biography consists in this, that 
it sets before us the rea! character of its subjects, and des- 
cribes the process by which that character was formed. 
Nothing can be more insipid and jejane, than Memoirs which 
merely contain names and dates, and general remarks con- 
cerning the learning, the piety, the political integrity of men 
who have borne some share, during their day, in the general 
business of life. It is as though a portrait painter, instead 
of giving us real likenesses of distinguished personages, should 
draw an imaginary pictare, having of course the common 
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appearance of man, take copies as they might be wanted, and 
write on each copy the name, place of birth, and time of the 
death of any individual, whose memory it was designed in this 
way to cherish. We have had too much of this sort of writ- 
ing in the world; and it must be confessed that Memoirs of 
pious men, often found in periodical publications, abound in 
these meagre generalities. It is certainly pleasant to know 
that they have lived, have loved their God, and endeavoured 
to do good to their species; and have died in the faith and 
hope of the gospel; but for instruction, we want more than 
this: we want to see the prominent and distinguishing traits 
of character; we want to understand the principles of action, 
the views of truth and duty, the motives which roused to exer- 
tion, the fears which discouraged, and the hopes which animat- 
ed the individual man. In a word, we expect the biographer 
so to display the whole character, that we shall receive an 
impression similar to that which would be made, if he were 
living and acting before our eyes. As for ourselves, we are 
not at all satisfied with an author, unless he makes us feel.as 
though we were acquainted with the man whose Life he writes 5 
and, “if he is a good man, as though we had gained another 
friend, the traces of whose intellect we should recognise, and 
the qualities of whose heart we should admire in any state of 
existence. And, by the way, the authors whom we most 
admire and best love, are not the stately and artificial writers, 
who stalk before us in measured steps, moving every limb by 
rule; but the men who with honest frankness and in the un- 
restrainable ardour of their feelings, unbosom themselves to 
their readers and pour out all their hearts before them. Such 
writers are Milton, Taylor, Hooker, Baxter, Barrow, Henry, 
and many others of alden time, whose works are incomparably 
superior inevery trait of real excellence, to the elegant and 
polished writers of the modern school. 

We have set up a high standard of biographical excellence ; 
but it is, we are persuaded, the true standard. And in pro- 
portion as writers in this department of authorship approach 
it or recede from it, will their works be approved or con- 
demned. We do not indeed expect perfection in any of the 
Jabours of man. But every man, in every business of life, 
ought to have before him a perfect model; and endeavour to 
come as near to it as possible. 

These remarks bring us to the book, which we have set 


‘down to review. The author has made no literary parade 


whatever; but has given a plain yet very striking portrait of 
his venerable father. It is a work of filial piety. This at 
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once puts down the spirit of criticism, and awakens some of 
the tenderest and holiest feelings of the human heart. We 
have no disposition to censure even what our taste disapproves. 
And yet, if it were not so, we do not think that our author 
stands in need of indulgence. His work will receive the ap- 
probation of the Christian public, and will edify all who read 
it with a right temper of mind. 

Mr. Scott’s book properly consists of two parts: a narra- 
tive of his father’s Life, and extracts from his letters. We 
shall in the first place give a sketch of the Life, then select 
passages of the letters, and close with some general remarks. 

Thomas Scott, D.D. son of John Scott, was born at Bray- 
toft, in Lincolnshire, England, 16th Feb’y, 1747. * His fa- 
ther who was a grazier, was for a time in low circumstances, 
but at length surmounted. his difficulties, and lived comforta- 
bly to the age of seventy-six years. His mother was of a re- 
spectable family, and ruled her household well. 

Mr. Scott’s father wished very much that one at least of 
his sons, should pursue a learned profession; and on the death 
of one who was bred a surgeon, he put Thomas to school 
with the same views. This school was at the distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles from Braytoft; and there he staid five 
years, without once going home, or seeing any of his rela- 
tives. «The effect, of such long separations from parents, 
brothers, and sisters, and other near relations, is far from 
favourable to the forming of the moral and social character, 
in future life.’ Accordingly Mr. S. remarks that he was as 
immoral as want of money, pride, and fear of temporal con- 
sequences, and a natural bashfulness would permit him to be, 
except that he never got into the habit of swearing. He, 
however, made some progress in learning. But.” says he, 
“one thing is remarkable, considering what has since taken 
place, that while I could translate Latin into English, or En- 
glish into Latin, perhaps more readily and correctly than any 
other boy in the school, I never could compose themes. I ab- 
solutely seemed to have no ideas when set to work of this kind, 
either then or for some years afterwards; and was even greatly 
ata loss to write acommon letter. As for verses, [ never wrote 
any but nonsense verses, of one kind or other; which has 
perhaps been the case also of many more prolific versifiers. 
God had not made me a poet, and [ am very thankful that I 
never attempted to make myself one.””—Prudence, highly 
worthy of imitation! About the age of sixteen, Mr. Scott, 
instead of being sent to the University, as he greatly desired, 
was bound apprentice to a surgeon and apothecary at Alford. 
VoL. Vi. Wo. 1.—Jan. 1823. 4 
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He was an unprincipled man, and an infidel; and among 
other injudicious measures, prevented his pupil from attending 
church, and kept him closely employed on the Sabbath. He 
was a widower, too, and being much from home, young Scott 
had none but very improper companions. ‘The result was 
what might have been expected ; he behaved very ill, and at 
the end of two months, was sent home in deep disgrace. His 
father’s plan was thus disappointed, and family pride was 
deeply mortified. 

But although Mr. S. believed his master to be an infidel, 
yet he says that he was the occasion of the first serious thoughts 
that he ever had on the subject of religion. ** Remonstrating 
with me on one instance of my misconduct, he observed, that 
f ought to recollect, it was not only displeasing to him, but 
wicked in the sight of God.”? Unbelievers not uncommonly 
are made to see that the religion which they reject, is neces- 
sary for the order and peace of society. It is necessary for 
others, but not so for them ! 

The event here alluded to is that noticed in the beginning 
of the Force of Truth, to which work we refer our readers, 
with an earnest desire that they may carefully peruse it, and 
improve by the instruction which it is well suited to afford. 

Mr. Scott’s master, although he dismissed him from his 
employment, refused to give up his indentares. This pre- 
vented his being bound to another surgeon ; induced his father 
to give up all hopes of bringing him upto a learned profession, 
and finally to put him to the hardest and dirtiest work that 
belongs to the calling of a grazier. In this way he spent the 
next nine years of his life, exposed to all manner of hardship, 
and to every inclemency of the weather, and subject to many 
dangerous and obstinate attacks of disease ; yet bearing all 
with a proud, indignant spirit, that refused to complain. He 
too, was regarded as a disgrace to his family, and often had 
to endure reproaches from them; « Of which, says he, and 
even of reproofs | was impatient to the greatest degree of 
irascibility.” 

During this period Mr. S. had many serious impressions, 
and made, especially in sickness, many solemn resolutions : 
or to use his own words, I had now many serious thoughts 
of God, and of eternity, and every illness produced a sort of 
paroxysin of religion ; in which, having prayed for pardon 
in an earnest but ignorant manner, J felt satisfied that I should 
be happy uf I died; though as soon as I was restored to health, 
all my religion vanished as a cloud. 
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Mr. Scott’s situation as a grazier, led him to associate 
with persons of the lowest order, and he frequently engaged 
in their riots, becoming, of course, more and more profligate. 
Yet he spent much of his leisure time in reading such books 
as he could procure. This was offensive to his father, who: 
frequently rebuked him severely, and reproached him as likely 
to become a burden to the family. These reproaches, and the 
hardships to which he was exposed, produced an incurable 
disgust to his way of life, and induced him at length to form 
the determination to apply for orders, and if possible to enter 
the church. It is easy to conceive, what surprise and ridicule . 
would naturally be called forth by the annunciation of such 
a determination. Ridicule and opposition, however, did not 
turn a man of his resolution aside from his purpose. After 
encountering many difficulties, and overcoming much opposi- 
tion, he was actually ordained by the bishop of Lincoln. His 
motives, according to his own candid statement, were these 
three ; “ adesire of a less laborious and more comfortable way 
of procuring a maintenance, than otherwise I had the prospect 
of ; the expectation of more leisure to employ in reading, of 
which I was inordinately fond; and a proud conceit of my 
abilities, with a vainglorious imagination, that I should some- 
time distinguish and advance myself in the literary world.” 

And here that our readers may have some idea of the man- 
ner in which things are conducted tn England, we give an ex- 
tract from a letter written by Mr. S. to one of his sisters, 
when he had gone to seek admission to the church. 


‘As I have a little time to spare, [ shall endeavour to give youa 
sketch of my companions here. The first I shall mention is a Scotch- 
man, aman of parts. ‘l'o asound judgment he joins a most ready wit, 
and an agreeable affability. He tells a story in his Scotch dialect 
m the most humorous manner imaginable. He is equally quali- 
fied for serious or literary conversation; and I have contracted 
something of an intimacy with him. His fault is, that he is too 
sensible of his own abilities.—The next is a most solemn ignora- 
mus ; a member of the university ; who knows just as much Latin 
as I did when | had been two years at Scorton. He is in deacon’s 
erders: so, in solemn consultation, we made a theme for him; and, 
as he isa man that bears a good character, Dr. G., I believe, 
knowingly overlooked it. Had we not assisted him, it would have 
gone nigh to have killed him. The thirdis a methodistical gentleman. 
He forms a very good contrast to some of the company ; they being 
too gay for their business, he so sanctified that a song, a game at 
cards, or a joke, is to hima most capital offence. This I could 
overlook ; but his opinions are not mine; and [ hada duel with 
him, on my first arrival, concerning justification by faith alone, 
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I believe each claimed the palm of victory: I, however, had 
the audience on my side.—A fourth is a good- natured harmless 
person, no university man, who is easily pleased, and endeavours 
to please those about him: so I think I ought to have placed him a 
little higher in my list.—The next is of the same class, but a less 
able person.—The remainder are Oxonian and Cantabrigian bucks, 
who know more of the wine and the girls of their respective uni- 
versities, and of setting-dogs, race-horses, and guns in the country, 
than of Latin and Greek, or divinity. The arch-deacon sweated two 
of them pretty well: but I believe they must pass muster.’—p. 35. 


Wiat was Mr 8’s religious character at this tine may be 
learned from the following candid statement. made by himself. 


‘1 met with a Soctntan comment on the Scriptures, and greedily 
drank the poison, because it quieted my fears, and flattered my 
abominable pride. The whole system coincided exactly with my 
inclinations, and the state of my mind. In reading this exposition, 
sin seemed to lose its native ugliness, and to appear a very small 
and tolerable evil; man’s imperfect obedience seemed to shine 
with an excellency almost divine ; and God appeared so entirely 
and necessarily merciful, that he could not make any of his crea- 
tures miserable, without contradicting his natural propensity. These 
things influenced my mind so powerfully, that I was enabled to con- 
sider myself, notwithstanding a few little blemishes, as upon the 
whole a very worthy being. At the same time the mysteries of 
the Gospel being explained away, or brought down to the level of 
man’s ¢ omprehension, by such proud and corrupt, though specious 
reasonings ; by acceding to these sentiments, | was, in my own 
Opinion, in point of understanding, and discernment, exalted to a 
superiority above the generality of mankind ; and | pleased myself 
in looking down with contempt upon such as were weak enough to 
believe the orthodox doctrines. Thus I generally soothed my con- 
science ; and, if at any time | was uneasy at the apprehension that 
I. cid not thoroughly deserve eternal happiness, and was not en- 
tirely fit for heaven; the same book afforded me a soft pillow on 
which to lull myself to sleep. It argued, and I then thought proved, 
that there were no eternal torments; and it insinuated, that there 
were no torments, except for notorious sinners ; and that such as 
should just full short of heaven, would sink into their original noth- 
ing. With this welcome scheme | silenced all my fears, and told 
my accusing cogscience, that, if | fell short of heaven, I should be 
annihilated, and never be sensible of my loss.’—p. 38. 

He speaks in terms of suitable contrition of his conduct in 
entering on the ministry of the gospel, while in this state of 
mind ; and even calls his subscriptions to the articles of the 
Church lying subscriptions. Some have boasted that distin- 

uished ministers and even Bishops of the English Church 
have held the same sentiments which Mr. Scott then held ; 
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put we should think that in the judgment of every well order- 
ed mind, the terms which he applies to himself on this occasion, 
are entirely appropriate to their conduct. 

Mr. S. almost immediately procured employment, and we 
find him settled as curate of the parishes of Weston-Under- 
wood in Buckinghamshire and Stoke ; which last he after- 
wards exchanged for Ravenstone. Here, as a remuneration 
for putting in order a gentleman’s library, he procured a con- 
siderable number of books, and he engaged with the greatest 
ardour in studying the learned languages, and other subjects 
that might promote his future advancement. His diligence 
indeed appears to have been unwearied, and his success was 
answerable to it. 

While in the situation just mentioned, Mr. S. married a 
lady reduced in circumstances, but well educated, and every 
way suited, as he thought, to be the wife of a clergyman. It 
was here also that he met with Mr. Newton, and on going to 
his church, was astonished to hear him read for his text, 
Paul’s address to Elymas the sorcerer, Acts, xiii. 9, 10. Mr. 
S. thought for some time that Newton pointed the sermon at 
him ; and conld not believe until sometime afterward that the 
preacher nether saw him nor knew him. Several books which 
he read about that time produced greater seriousness in him 3 
but there was no radical change of character. In the year 1775, 
he met with Mr. Newton, and shortly after a correspondence 
between them commenced, in which Scott wished to show his 
powers of argumentation, and Newton to do good. This 
correspondence produced very little effect at the time, but 
was doubtless one link in the chain of causes, which produced 
a total change in Scott’s religious character. 

About the same time, by apparent accident, he opened his 
prayer book at the articles of religion, and read the 8th, which 
respects the warrant and authority of the Athanasian creed. 
As a Socinian he hated that creed ; and on this occasion his 
conscience was made so scrupulous, that, although he had 
great hopes of preferment. he honestly told his patron that he 
could not subscribe the Articles. This prevented his obtain- 
ing the expected living ; but it was a sacrifice of interest to 
principle which deserves commendation ; perhafss as the world 
goes, we ought to say, high commendation. What Mr. Ss. 
found in the articles of his. church, no doubt, aided in rousing 
him to a more thorough examination of the whole subject of 
religion. He was certianly not then fixed in Socinian errors, 
for he writes thus respecting his father: * [ think my father’s 
books lead him into errors of considerable consequence: but, 
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though I wish, and pray to God, to set him right, yet I seem 
very unwilling to offer myself as an instrument. ‘The error I 
mean in chief is, the supposition that man wanted an instruc- 
tor, more than a Saviour ; or, in other words, that the merits 
of Christ were not so necessary to obtain remission of sins, 
as his instruction was to teach us the way of righteousness. 
But this is contrary to Scripture.’ 

About this time, as Mr. S. himself says, he disengaged him- 
self from all other employments, and devoted himself wholly 
to the work of the ministry. ‘Thus disencumbered he gave 
his whole time and study to the subject of religion. In this 
way, making use of the best helps within his reach, he gra- 
dually renounced his former opinions, and embraced, with all 
his heart, that system of doctrine now distinguished among 
us by the term orthodoay: in other words, he became a 
moderate but firm and decided Calvanist. Mr. Newton’s so- 
ciety and conversation were greatly beneficial and consoling 
to him. Here again is aremarkable evidence of his integrity. 
When he found that Socinianism cut him off from preferment, 
he did not fall into that fashionable theology, which he knew 
was acceptable to men in author rity, but adopted a system, 
which as effectually prevents one’s rising in the church, as 
the error which he had abandoned. 

This change in opinion was followed by a corresponding 
change in the discharge of official duties, and Mr. 8. became 
an exemplary and faithful parish minister. Cards and other 
amusements were given up, and employ ments suited to the 
character of an ambassador of Christ were diligently pursued. 

In the year 1780 Mr. Newton removed to London ; and de- 
sired greatly that Mr. S. should be his successor at Olney. 
This was generally opposed by the people and the plan was 
for a time laid aside. In the mean while, the small pox was 
introduced into one of Mr. S’s parishes ; on which occasion in 
the warmth of his charity he expended on behalf of the sick 
poor much more than his circumstances would seem to justify. 
He, however, received from persons at a distance, and un- 
known to him, even more than he had disbursed. ‘This con- 
vinced me, said he, * That there is no risk in spending money 
in an urgent case, and from good motives ; and that penurious 
prudence, springing from weak faith, is impolicy as well as sin. 

The successor of Newton soon embroiled himself with the 
people of Olney, was separated from them, and Mr. Scott was 
put in the place. Here he laboured with truly evangelical 
zeal. Itwas here, also, that he published the interesting nar- 
rative of his conversion called The Force of Truth. Cowper. 
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the poet revised the manuscript, and in point of style and ar- 
rangement, as Mr. S. admits improved the work. 3 

While at Olney, Mr. S’s mind was involved in some diffi- 
culties respecting the proper subjects of Baptism. He read 
books of controversy without advantage ; but on having re- 
course to the Scriptures and to prayer, he became satisfied 
that the infant children of all who make a credible profession 
of faith, are the proper subjects of this ordinance. 

Mr. S. was very liable to bilious and asthmatic complaints; 
antimonials and blisters were the remedies prescribed for him, 
and he was often obliged to use these remedies on Saturday, 
to enable him to preach on the Sabbath. Cowper, in one of 
his letters says, ** He cannot draw breath on other terms.— 
If holy orders were always conferred on such conditions, I 
question not but even bishoprics themselves, would want an 
occupant. But he is easy and cheerful.” 

While Mr. S. lived at Olney he frequently preached in an 
irregular way; that is, as the phrase is understood in Eng-’ 
land out of his own parish. ‘This insures to every one who 
does it, the odium of what, in the establishment, is called 
Methodism. It is a practice greatly censured by the Church ; 
yet it often is the occasion of mucli good, as it is often the 
means of the gospel being preached where otherwise it would 
not be. Still, however, it may be doubted whether a man can 
do this, and be a consistent member of the established church. 
Such trammels does this device of worldly wisdom lay on 
the consciences of men ! 

It deserves remark that Mr. S’s irregular preaching was 
blessed to Dr. Carey, who may be regarded as the father of 
the Baptist Missionary Society: and this institution led the 
way in the extraordinary exertions of the present age for the 
promotion of christianity through the world. 

While Mr. S. resided at Olney he published a Thanksgiving 
Sermon, on the close of the American war; and a Discourse 
on Repentance; but neither these, nor the Force of Truth sold 
well at that time. ‘Ten years elapsed before the first edition 
of the last named work was exhausted, although it consisted of 
only one thousand copies., Afterwards, more than that num- 
ber were sold annually. . 

Mr. Scott was not popular at Olney. There was a leaven 
of Antinomianism among that people, and they disliked his 
plain practical preaching. Cowper says, in his letters, that 
Mr. S. scolded the people; yet neither he nor Mrs. Unwin 
ever heard him preach, but took their opinions from others. 
But although unpopular, Mr, S. thought that his labours were 
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blessed at Olney, so that the antinomian spirit which had gone 
forth, was effectually repressed. ‘The usefulness of these 
Jabours appeared much more clearly some years afterwards, 
than at that time. * Cast thy bread on the waters ; and thou 
shalt find at after many days.” 

In the year 1785, Mr. S. on being appointed chaplain to 
the Lock Hospital, removed from Olney to London. While 
deliberating whether he should accept this appointment, he 
asked advice of many friends; but they withheid it until he had 
made up his mind, and then censured him very freely for his 
imprudence. Mr. Scott very justly complains of this back- 
ward ess of christian friends and ministers to give aid in 
cases of perplexity. At the same time he very freely censures 
those who take offence vecause their advice is not followed. 
But says he, 


‘Whatever others judged, my own people, who were most at- 
tached to me, and most grieved to part with me, were convinced 
that | was called by providence to remove, and that | did my duty - 
in complying with it. 1am not, however, myself to this day satis- 
fied on the subject. I cannot doubt that my removal has, especial- 
ly by means of my writings, (as far as they have been, or are like- 
ly to be, useful,) been overruled for good; but, when I consider 
what a situation | anadvertently rushed into, | fear I did not act pro- 
properly, and | willingly accept all my unspeakable mortifications 
and vexations, as a merciful correction of my conduct; which, 
though not, in one sense, inconsiderate, yet shewed strange inatten- 
tion to the state of parties, and other circumstances, at the Lock ; 
which, had | duly adverted to them, would have made me think it 
madness to engage in such a service.’—p. 157. 


Mr. 8S. had but a moderate salary at the Lock ; and a lec- 
tureship obtained some years afterward, added but little to 
his income. His labours were great, he often performing 
three aud four services on the Savbath, as well as delivering 
week day lectures, while his asthma compelled him to take an 
emetic every week ! Ln this state of health and course of labour, 
it may well be believed that he did not write his. sermons. 
The truth is, he composed them in his own mind, the day 
they were delivered. Yet so far were they from being indi- 
gested crudities, that «*an eminent chancery lawyer used to 
say that he heard him for professional improvement, as well 
as for religious edification ; for that he possessed the close ar- 
gumentative eloquence peculiarly requisite at that bar, and 
which was found to be so rare an endowment.” 

Lhe spirit of Antinumiansm gave Mr. S. great trouble in 
London as well as at Olney 5 becatse he insisted on relative 
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and social duties, it was soon reported that he was an JAr- 
minian ; and more than half his hearers forsook him. This 
offence was taken by men, who knew not what either Armin- 
ianism or Calvinism meant, and whose real objection was to 
the true gospel of Christ. At this time many undertook to 
advise Mr. 8S. how to preach, and that in a tone of such 
Joftiness as to induce him to say, ** Gentlemen, you possess 
authority suflicient to change me for another preacher, when- 
ever you please; but you have no power to change me into 
another preacher. If you do not convince my understanding 
that I am in an error, you can never induce me to alter my 
method of preaching.”?” ‘This anecdote may well be followed 
by another, which shows in a lively manner, the spirit of the 
man. ‘To remedy the evils growing out of Mr. Scott’s un- 
popularity, it was proposed that a preacher of some note, 
who agreed to perform the service gratuitously, should offi- 
ciate on Sabbath morning. This was mentioned to Mr. S. 
with the assurance that his salary should suffer no diminution. 
‘‘ Gentlemen, said Mr. S. I came hither for the work and not 
for the wages; and if you take that from me, I will certainly 
go and seck employment elsewhere.” 

It may be well to mention here, that the Lock is a hospital 
in part for unfortunate females ; and Mr. Scott says that his 
labours in the hospital, notwithstanding all the disgusting 
circumstances of the place, were more comfortable than those 
which he performed in the chapel. He certainly showed him- 
self in earnest to promote their welfare; and, notwithstand- 
ing all his embarrdssments, succeeded in erecting an asylum, 
for the reception of those that were discharged, that they 
might not return to the same course of life. When speaking 
on this subject, he gives a representation of the extent to 
which thecrime of seduction prevailsin London, truly apalling. 

Notwithstanding the labours of Mr. S. he says that he had 
much spare time on his hands, and that he found little advan- 
tage-or comfort in visiting. He had no encouragement to 
visit the poor, and found little profit at the entertainments of 
the rich. 


‘For some time I had frequent invitations to meet dinner parties 
formed of persons professing religion; and I generally accepted 
them; yet I seldom returned home without dissatisfaction, and even 
remorse of conscience. One day (the Queen’s birth day,) I met, 
at the house of a rather opulent tradesman, a large party, among 
whom were some other ministers. The dinnner was exceedingly 
splendid and luxurious, consisting of two courses, including every 
delicacy in season. Some jokes passed upon the subject ; and one 
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person, in particular, a minister of much celebrity, said ‘1f we pre- 
ceed thus, we shall soon have the gout numbered among the privi- 
leges of the gospel!’ This passed off very well: but in the even- 
ing a question being proposed on the principal dangers to which 
evangelical religion was exposed in the present day, when it came 
to my turn to speak, I ventured to say, that conformity to the world 
among persons professing godliness was the grand danger of all. 
One thing led to another, and the luxurious dinner did not pass un- 
noticed by me. 1 expressed myself as cautiously as | could, con- 
sistently with my conscience ; but I observed that, however it might 
be needful for Christians in superior stations sometimes to give 
splendid and expensive dinners to their worldly relations and con- 
nexions, yet, when ministers and Christians met together as such, 
it was not consistent ; but should be exchanged for more frugal en- 
tertainments of each other, and more abundant feeding of the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, and the blind. (Luke xiv, 12—14.)—Proba- 
bly [| was too pointed; and many storng expressions of disapproba- 
tion were used at the time : but | went home as one who had thrown 
off a great burden from his back—rejoicing in the testimony of my 
conscience. The consequence was, a sort of tacit excommunication 
from the circle. The gentleman at whose house this passed never 
invited me again but once, and then our dinner was, literally, a 
piece of boiled beef.—He was however, I believe, a truly pious man, 
though misled by bad examples and customs. He always continued 
to act towards me in a friendly manner ; and, though | had not seen 
him for several years, he left me a small legacy at his death. 

‘By these means I had still more unoccupied time, which I did 
not well know how to turn to good account ; for I found little open- 


ing or encouragement in attempting to visit and converse with the . 


poor ; and I had neither the same views of preparing for future ser- 
vice, by study, that | have since had, nor the means of obtaining 
proper books for the purpose. Yet, in one way or another, I was 
always employed.’—pp. 170-1. 


While Mr. S. resided in London, he never forgot the people 
of his former charge, and often sent, from his own scanty 
stores, money to supply the wants of the poor. Indeed he 
appeared to seek occasions to do good. And it was his exer- 
tions united with those of a clergyman in Wales, to supply 
the urgent and extensive wants of Welsh Bibles, that led to 
the formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

While Mr. Scott had not enough to do to satisfy his active 
mind, a proposal was made to him to write notes on the 
Scriptures, to he published in weekly numbers. After delib- 
erating and praying for some time, though he confesses not 
as long as he ought, the proposal was accepted. And _ thus 
began the work, by which he is principally known, and will 
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long be distinguished.. The composing of the Commentary 
on the Bible requived immense labour, and the publication in- 
volved great expense. It would be tedious to relate all the 
pecuniary and other difficulties in which this undertaking in- 
volved the author. In all his embarrassments, however, he 
showed the utmost integrity and disinterestedness ; and thus 
was enabled by a kind providence to work through. On complet- 
ing the third edition, he says, ** by that I have fared somewhat 
better, but, except the sum given for the copyright since that 
edition was concluded, I certainly have not cleared so much 
as 1000l. for the labour of twenty one years! 

During Mr. 8’s abode in London, he published a number 
of small works which will be noticed hereafter. He was also 
ove of the principal agents in establishing a Society now 
called, The Church Missionary Sociely jor Africa and the East, 
This institution is perhaps, at present, one of the most un- 
portant of the kind in the world ; and there is reason to hope 
that it will exert a powerful efficiency in the great work of 
evangelizing the heathen. The associates of Scott in this 
labour of love, were such men as Newton, Foster, Cecil, Venn, 
Goode, and Henry Thornton; men who do honour to any 
church, and who are the glorying of ali who love the cause 
of Christ in sincerity. While Mr. S. lived in London, he 
acted as Secretary to the Society, and after his removal to 
the country he was tutor of its missionaries. His services 
were gratefully commemorated by the society after his death, 

Many circumstances concurred to render Mr. Scott’s situ- 
ation at the Lock Hospital unpleasant, and having been pre- 
sented with the living of Aston Sandford, he, in the year 
1803, removed into the country, Here he was employed, as 
before noticed, to teach the young men intended for the ser- 
vice of the Church Missionary Society. In discharging this 
office, Mr. Scott showed the true character of his mind, as 
will appear from the following extract. 


‘ The subject of the study of Arabic may deserve a little more dis- 
tinct notice as it respects the tutor, not less than the pupils. In 
June 1808, I received a letter in which it was observed: ‘“ Mr. 
Pratt (the Society’s secretary) begs that your father will begin to 
teach the missionaries Susoo and Arabic, of neither of which lan- 
guages has he any knowledge! He felt very uncomfortable about 
this for a day or two. However, he has now begun to study these 
new languages with them.’’ And in November following he him- 
self wrote to me as follows : , 

‘* With all my other engagements, I am actually, in addition to 
what I had before taught the missionaries, reading Susoo and Arabie 
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with them. The former we have mastered without difficulty, as 
far as the printed books go; and hope soon to begin translating 
some chapters into the language. But, as to the latter, we make 
little progress ; yet so far that 1 have no doubt of being able to read 
the Koran with them, should they continue here. [It is in itself a 
most difficult language : Sashes but my knowledge of the Hebrew gives 
me an advantage.”’ 

‘ To say nothing of the Susoo, an imperfect African dialect, lately 
reduced to writing, those who are acquainted with the feelings of 
men in general, when approaching their grand climacteric, and with 
their capacity for new acquisitions, will best appreciate the energy 
and resolution displayed in his thus calmly encountering and mas- 
tering, at this time of life, with all his other engagements and all 
his infirmities, the formidable difficulties of the Arabic language. 
The Hebrew, likewise, which was his auxiliary on this occasion, 
had been entirely resumed, and almost learned, since his fifty-third 
year.’ —pp. 256-7. 


He also made annual collections for this Society ; and in 
various ways proved his warm attachment to the great cause 
of sending the gospel to the whole world. 

The publication of his Theological Works in five volumes, 
which had been made sometime before, involved Mr. S. deeply 
in debt ; and he became himself greatly embarrassed by their 
slow sale. In this situation he proposed to his friends to aid 
him in the disposal! of his publications. This proposal awak- 
ened a number of pious gentlemen, both of the clergy and the 
laity to a sense of his claims on the christian public, and he 
writes thus as to the result, * I have received at least 20001. 
as presents in little more than two months, besides the sale 
of the books!” This was a remarkable instance of liberal 
zeal, and a strong proof of the estimation in which Mr. Scott 
was held. 

In the succeeding years, until 1818, he was employed in 
writing and publishing various works, which shall be men- 
tioned in their proper place ; and at the date last put down, 
he engaged in superintending a stereotype edition of his com- 
mentary. In this work, he laboured till the close of his life, 
at which time he had revised and corrected the copy, making 
improvements ashe proceeded, to the end of Thessalonians. 
While engaged in this work, even in his 73d year, he says 
that he prepared weekly, five sheets of copy for the press, 
and corrected as many proofs! «* J never adds he, studied each 
day more hours than I now do! 

Besides this, he undertook to prepare a topical index to his 
commentary, and a concordance to the Bible, and in these 
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works he made considerable progress ; but was finally obliged 
to lay them aside. Great interest was taken by him in this 
design, for said he « the errors and deficiencies in Cruden are 
tenfold more than are generally suspected; and I believe 
several reasons induce even the proprietors to wish to substi- 
tute a new work, under a new name, in the place of it.” 
The preparation of the marginal references for the commen- 
tary, enabled Mr. S. to judge more correctly on this subject 
than perhaps any man living. They who think his judgment 
decisive, will be pleased to learn, that the execution of the 
plan begun and carried so far by Mr. Scott, has been com- 
mitted to a person, said to be well qualified, for completion. 

The mention of Mr. Scott’s last labour naturally leads us 
to the last scene of his life; and this every reader will con- 
template with great interest. On 'Vhursday the 4th of March, 
1821, he preached his last sermon. Immediately after which 
he became considerably indisposed, but not so as to create 
any alarm until the 16th, from which time until the 16th of 
April he lingered generally in extreme pain, and then fell 
asleep. His disease was connected with a most distressing 
dejection of spirits, which continued during a considerable 
part of his illness. What precisely was the cause of that 
dejection cannot be ascertained. «* No doubt it was occasioned, 
in great part, by disease, as it always came on with the daily 
paroxysm of fever. His hope of final victory seldom wavered.” 
When the fever declined, he frequently enjoyed a blessed 
state of mind, and on its return all was gloom and confusion. 
in the midst, however, of his deepest distress, he showed 
the full force of practical religion. For instance, on one 
such occasion, he called a son to him, aud reminded him 
that the time had come for planting the usual crop of potatoes 
for the poor, and begged that it might be attended to in a 
manner that would secure the benefit to them, after his de- 
cease. During his whole sickness, his kindness to all, and 
his gratitude to every one that performed any good office to 
him, were such that the servants of the family contended for 
the privilege of attending on him. 

Mr. S. became very deaf towards the close of his life, and 
this made conversation extremely difficult. It was the occa- 
sion, however, of his frequently thinking aloud, and offering 
prayers in an audible voice, which were intended for secret 
prayer. ‘Thus a most affecting exhibition was made of the 
state of his mind. On one occasion he said, « Posthumous 
reputation / the veriest bubble with which the devil ever de- 
luded a wretched mortal. But posthumous usefulness—in 
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that, indeed, there is something. That was what Moses 
desired, and Joshua, and David, and the prophets; the 
apostles also, Peter, and Paul, and John; and most of all 
the Lord Jesus Christ.””,—Again, «OQ Lord abhor me not— 
though I indeed be abhorrible, and abhor myself! say not, 
thou filthy soul, continue filthy still: but rather say, J will 
be thou clean.”’ 

This brings us to remark that during his whole illness, he 
manifested the deepest humility. When reminded of his la- 
bours, and of the good which he had been instrumental in 
doing, he replied, **Now this is doing me harm, God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner, is the only ground on which I can rest, 
The last time I spoke to the people, it was on those words, 
and [I applied them to myself. Be merciful to me a stnner— 
the sinner—the chief of sinners. If 1 am saved, God shall 
have all the glory.” Such was the general tenor of his con- 
versation respecting himself; and he repeatedly and solemnly 
renounced self, and declared that Christ was ALL. 

His patience and submission to the will of God were exem- 
plary. Not a murmur ever escaped his lips. « O Lord, said 
he, magnify in me thy glory; thy justice, thy hatred of sin, 
thy love, thy truth, thy. pity ; and then take me to thyself— 
The way is dark and deep; but 


iis way was much deeper and darker than mine 
Did Jesus thus suffer—and shall J repine ?” 


“His faith was strong. He had indeed a time of dark- 
ness; the adversary endeavoured to worry him to the last; 
but even in his tedious and distressing despondency his faith 
never seemed to waver. He was dissatisfied with himself, 
and sometimes had doubts respecting his own case, but thro’ 
them all he was fully persuaded of the truth of God’s word, 
and of the all-sufficiency of Christ as a Saviour. He cor- 
dially approved of the plan of salvation through the atone- 
ment and intercession. of the Lord Jesus, and aspired after 
communion with the Father through him, with the utmost in- 
tensity of desire. 

In a word, we have rarely read the dying exercises of a 
man, who seemed to be so fitted for heaven as Mr. S. His 
strong mind was in vigorous exercise to the last; and in the 
honest hour of death, he examined with the utmost care the 
foundation of his hopes. And when it pleased God to let him 
see that all was sound; that he had built on the rock of ages, 
he then had that peace "which i is the lot of the upright in their 
fast hours. 
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The following extract will show the state of feeling in the 
biographer of Mr. Scott, who it will be remembered was 
his son. 

‘ Three days after his death, I made the following memorandum of 

“ His Fears which were never realized. 


i. That he should bring any blot upon his profession. In ad- 
dition to the dread with which every zealous Christian, who loves 
God and man, will regard such an event, he felt himself placed in 
a peculiar situation, on account of the attention which he had at- 
tracted: that many eyes were upon him : that a material false step 
or inconsistency in him might, ina great degree, frustrate the labors 
ef a long and indefatigable life. This was not merely the appre- 
hension of his death-bed, but one which had for years influenced 
him to walk cireumspectly. But now he rests from all such anxiety. 
All danger of this kind is past for ever. Death has put his broad 
seal upon the whole, and rendered what is done irrevocable. And, 
blessed be God! the whole ts substanteally good. 

‘2, Lest, ina period of enfeebled powers, he should unsay any 
thing, which, in a more sound state of mind, he had inculcated, and 
should thus convey any less strict and less scriptural views of Chris- 
tian truth and duty ; and that this, getting abroad should weaken 
the effect of what he had previously taught. But, so far from this 
being the case, whatever past, even to the latest hour, has tended 
more deeply to impress the serious, holy, practical views of the 
gospel which he always presented. 

‘¢ 3, Lest, even under the influence of delirium, he should be 
driven to say or dd any thing offensive or dishonorable to God. 
He trembled lest, in this way ‘at least, Satan should get any advan- 
tage against him, and thus take some ‘ revenge on him’ at last, for 
what he had done against his kingdom during life. He seemed to 
apprehend a peculiar ‘ efiort’ of this sort against him ; and there- 
fore prayed constantly, Bruise Satan under my feet shortly : and de- 
precated most earnestly the least failure of patience and resignation 
to the will of God.—And in these respects too he was heard in thai 
he feared. Nothing amounting to what is commonly esteemed de- 
liriam ever occurred: nor did a word expressive of any thing con- 
trary to the deepest piety and submission escape his lips. And his 
patience, under protracted and often very severe suffering, it was 
perfectly delightful to behold. 

“4. At times, though not generally, he even dreaded the conse- 
quences of death: * Not’ said he, (as it has already been related, ) 
‘that I have not prevailing hope.’ But, about ten days before his 
death, he observed, ‘1 have not the dread which I felt of the con- 
sequences of death : :?> and he said little afterwards that indicated 
any return of it. 

“5. But a dread of death itself, of the act and agony of dying, 
nextharrassed hismind. ‘ No man’ he said ‘ can tell me what death 
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is; and I have an iron-strength of constitution which makes me 
tremble for the last struggle.—But this too subsided, and disap- 
peared: and, when the time came, oh how mercifully was he, and 
were we all, dealt with, even in this minor consideration! There 
was no agony, no struggle whatever. His countenance assumed a 
placid expression—one might almost say, a sweet and heavenly 
smile: and the whole appearance was more like that of an infant 
sinking into sleep, than that of a strong man expiring.” 

6. It might have been added, that, whereas he had anticipated 
at least departing under gloom and darkness, his darkness from time 
to time dispersed, and a heavenly light shone in upon his mind. 
The cheerful, as well as holy, sentiments which he expressed on 
Sunday, the day before. his death, have been recorded, and the 
‘* delightful things’? which he uttered on the day of his dissolution 
have been alluded to, though no distinct memorandum was made of 
them.—On the whole, therefore, we may with adoring thankful- 
ness, conclude. 

‘“* Not ONE THING THAT HE FEARED CAME UPON HIM: BUT EVERY 
HOPE WAS REALIZED OR EXCEEDED.’ —pp. 383—4—5. 


And bere we must pause. In the next No. we hope to com- 
plete the plan sketched in the beginning of this Review. In 
the mean time we earnestly exhort every reader to consider 
ihat time is short, and eternity is near—Live for eternity. 
«Oh! to enter eternity with one doubt on the mind! Efer- 
nity—Eternily—Kternity !” 


a 


{From Montgomery’s Sones or Zri0n.} 


PSALM XXIV. 


Lirt up your heads, ye gates, and wide 
Your everlasting doors display ; 

Ye angel-guards, like flames divide, 
And give the King of Glory way. 


Who is the King of Glory ?—He, 
The Lord Omnipotent to save, 
Whose own right-arm in victory 
Led captive death, and spoil’d the grave. 


Lift up your heads, ye gates, and high 
Your everlasting portals heave ; 
Welcome the King of Glory nigh ; ; 
Him let the heaven of heavens receive. 
Who is the King of Glory ?—Who ? 
The Lord of hosts ;—behold his name ; 
The kingdom, power and honour due, 
Yield him, ye saints, with glad acclaim. 
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A Narrative of the state of Religion within the bounds of the Synod 
of Kentucky, for the year, 1822. 


To the Churches under the care of the Synod 
of Kentucky. 


Dear Breturen,—The Synod of 
Kentucky, in publishing a narrative 
of the state of religion within their 
bounds, have to lament that, on ac- 
count ofa disappointment in the place 
ef meeting, through a severe provi- 
dential visitation, our members pre- 
sent are but few, and our means of 
information not so aniple as could be 
wished. 

The state of society in our bounds 
has as usual, some unpromising fea- 
tures. A person visiting us from a 
land of piety, would stil! consider us, 
in the mass, as a people perishing for 
lack of vision. Pride and“fulness of 
bread, and much idleness, have great- 
ly injured us. Folly and amusement, 
intemperance, gaming and swear- 
ing, fraud, falsehood and violence, 
are still seen amongst us and they ap- 
pear the more incurable in some pla- 
ces on account of a gross disregard 
of the Sabbath day, and the precious 
ordinances of God’s house. 

In many instances the evilis contin- 
ued by that instruction which causeth 
to err from the words of knowledge. 
Sometimes, when people have con- 
cern enough about religion, to attend 
2 place of worship, their wounds are 
healed slightly by physicians of no 
value. 

Corrupt teachers increase their na- 
tural opposition to truth, and their 
natural enmity against an evangelical 
ministry. There is now much more 
zeal manifested against real christi- 
anity, from such as call themselves 
“The Christian Body,” than from 
those whe contemn the name. Un- 
learned and unstable men, with arro- 
gant pretentions to new light, in the 
christian religion, have ensnared, if 
uot ruined, many souls. Truth and 
piety meet with more opposition frem 
Universalists, and self-styled Unitari- 
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ans, than from avowed deists and 
atheists. 

in such a state of things the lan- 
guage of the church should be, “It 
is time for thee, Lord, to work; for 
they have made void thy law.” But 
our zeal is not in proportion to our 
danger. Most of our churches would 
be considered a cold climate, to a 
person accustomed to revivals. When 
family religion, (thatis, an attention 
to the spiritual interests of children 
and servants,) is uniformly and stub- 
bornly neglected by any person, we 
are induced to doubt his observancé 
of secret devotion, and even his ex- 
perience of saving grace. 

Where public worship on the Sab- 
bath is attended with reluctance and 
inconstancy, it-is not wonderful that 
week day meetings, for preaching or 
prayer, for bible or catechetical clas- 
ses, should be discountenanced or 
discontinued. We may also observe, 
that in proportion to the decline of 
vital piety, is the increase of dissen- 
tion and litigation, and as a love for 
vanity and riches grows, institutions 
of benevolence dwindle, and there 
is an increased remissness in support- 
ing and promoting the gospel. 

We have great reason to mourn 
over our sins as a country, and to be 
urgent ata throne of grace for the 
sprinkling of the blood of atonement 
to cleanse us from the guilt of our un- 
faithfulness as ministers arid people. 
We should however feel thankful that 
notwithstanding our unworthiness, 
we are informed of some things, 
which remind us, that though “weep- 
ing may endure for a night, joy com- 
eth in the morning.” 

Although in many places there is 
nothing promising, in others there 
are many encouraging symptoms. 
These are found in some measure in 
the bounds of the Transylvania Pres- 
bytery, particularly in the congrega- 
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tions of Harrodsburgh and Provi- 
dence. 

{tis also cause of gratitude, that 
the Centre-College, established at 
Danville, within the bounds of this 
Presbytery, and which had its origin in 
the Synod of Kentucky, has recently 
called to its Presidency, the Rev. Jmre- 
MIAN CHAMBERLAIN, Of Pennsylvania. 
From the known orthodoxy, piety, 
erudition and talents of ‘ir, Cham- 
berlain, it is hoped, that this institu- 
tion, under his superintendence, and 
the blessing of Providence, will speed- 
ily maintain a prominent stand in the 
list of those fountains of learning, 
which annually issue streams, to make 
glad the City of God. 

In the bounds of the West-Lexing- 
ton Presbytery, also, there are some 
things which augur well. They are 
found particularly in the state of re- 
hgion at Versailles, and in the number 
and variety of benevolent institutions 
in Lexington, These institutions, 
which are said to be liberally sup- 
ported, afford a pleasing hope, that 
the moral and religious aspect of that 
town will soon exhibit a more health- 
ful and promising appearance. But 
in the Muhlenburg and Ebenezer 
Preshyteries, appearances, it is be- 
lieved, are still more encouraging. 
In the former of these orthodoxy is 
rising, notwithstanding the exertions 
of many self-called Presbyterians, 
who have in too many instances co- 
operated with the enemies of truth 
and righteousness. 

There is also an increasing thirst 
for a preached gospel, anda growing 
zeal for the observance ofthe Sabbath, 
for the promotion of Sunday Schools, 
and for the education of pious young 
men for the ministry. In a church 
contiguous to Hopkinsville, there has 
been a hopeful work of grace among 
the Scholars of a Sabbath School. 

In the Presbytery of Ebenezer 
there has been but a small addition 
of communicants, except in the 
church of Maysville, which has re. 
ceived a goodly number. The re- 


marks made above, concerning Muh- 
Jenburg, are in general applicable to 
this Presbytery, but principally to 
Paris cl.urch, which takes the lead 
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in institutions of piety, and benevo. 
lence. Theirliberality in doing good, 
like that of the Corinthians, has 
abounded greatly. We bear them 
record that according to their power, 
they have been willing of themselves, 
and we hope that their zeal may pro- 
voke many. 

The blessings enjoyed by this 
Presbytery are, under God, in some 
measure owing to their Presbyterial 
visitations. and examinations of the 
churches within their bounds. The 
benefits resulting from this plan, were 
particularly attested by the congre- 
gation of Mount Pleasant. 

These investigations are calculated 
to stir up ministers, and elders, and 
deacons, and people to the perform- 
ance of duty. The necessity of this 
appeared very obvious to the Synod, 
when a faithful brother remarked, 
that after all his labour and success, 
he saw plainly that he had not done 
one fourth of what the pastoral offic¢ 
required, in his congregation. 

We have ‘no certain intelligence 
from the Louisville Presbytery, be- 
cause none of its members are pre- 
sent. The reason of their absence, 
is doubtless, that the place of meeting 
was altered at a period too late to 
meet their convenience. This has 
prevented the attendance of many 
members of other Presbyteries. The 
religious exertions of the Louisville 
church promised much for the pro- 
motion of the best of causes. These, 
we fear, must be in some measure 
paralyzed, in consequence of their 
late losses by pestilence. Besides the 
calamities of the town, in which we 
were to meet, according to our first 
adjournment, that Presbytery has 
lost several of its members. One was 
the Rev. Thomas C. Searle, Pastor of 
the Madison Church, in Indiana. He 
was a student of the Princeton Sem- 
inary, and was afterwards elected 
Professor of Theology in Dartmouth 
Coliege. 

Another was the Rev. Samué! 
Shannon, a revolutionary graduate of 
Princeton College, and the inventor 
of the whirling-table, a celebrated and 
useful article of philosophical appa- 
ratus.—The orthodoxy and patrict- 
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ysm—the affability and benevolence 
of this Christian father, were well 
known to you all. The premature 
death of our younger brother, a man 
of distinguished piety and erudition, 

revented our western churches gen- 
erally from knowing his real worth. 
The walls-of Zion have seldom, if 
ever, lost a watchman combining, in 
his character, more estimable and 
excellent qualities. But his Master 
has relieved him from his watch-tow- 
er—hre is past the reach of eulogy.— 
He has joined the church triumphant. 
—In the losses of the Presbytery and 
the town of Louisville we are all com- 
mon sufferers. 

Dear brethren; the present times 
are eventful. We have all need to 
be up and doing.—Heresy and back- 
sliding, infidelity, immorality, and 
pestilence, pervade our land. We 
should be clothed with the whole ar- 
mour of God, that we may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all to stand. No regard to car- 
nal ease should induce us to be su- 
pine, or inactive, in the prosecution 
of our duties.—* Let us quit ourselves 
like men, watch and be sober.” Let 
us prove by our patience and forbear- 
ance, by our activity and zeal, by our 
jove to God and charity to men, that 
we are animated with the faith and 
hope of the gospel, and are fixed 
firm and immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord. If thus 
animated we shall live the life of the 
righteous, and our last end shall be 
like his. That you and all may be en- 
abled so to live and so to die, we pray 
that grace, mercy and peace, from 
God our Father and Jesus Christ our 
Lord, may abide with you bag all his 
people. J. T. EDGAR, 8. C. S. K. 


THE JEWS. 


[It is our purpose, 2s soon 2s we 
can procure authentic materials, to 
give a history of the exertions male 
by christians, in the present age, for 
the conversion of the Jews. ‘That 
they will be called into the fold of 
Christ, and united in one body with 
the Gentiles, under the great Shep- 
herd, is assuredly believed by Chris- 
tians. And there is every reason to 


believe, that this glorious eyent will 
be brought to pass by the instru- 

mentality of men. This is the gen- 
eral rule by which, God has, in 
every age, conducted the purposes 
of his mercy. Efforts, then, for the 
conversion of the Jews, are regarded 
with peculiar interest by all who 
earnestly pray for the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom in its glory. As 
this subject is considerably agitated 
at present, we have thought that it 
would be well to afford our readers 
svch information as we possess re- 
specting “ The American Society for 
meliorating the condition of the 
Jews.” 

And here we remark, in the first 
place, that our country has the glory 
of being the only nation in the world, 
which acknowledges the Jews as 
citizens. Recently the state of Mary- 
land has abolished the last remnant 
of superstition and bigotry in her 
laws, and placed the Jew in the same 
political situation with the Christian. 
As the failure of this measure, on 
former occasions, excited our indig- 
nation, so its success affords us real 
pleasure. We heartily rejoice in 
every triumph of real liberality. As 
such, we regard the measure just 
adverted to, and in the same Ight 
do we consider the success which 
attends the incipient plans of the 
American Society. 


This brings us to another remark—~ 
It seems peculiarly proper that an 
American Society should be formed 
for the object specified. Surely the 
efforts of christian charity made by 
Americans, will in a peculiar manner 
commend themselves to the hearts of 
the children by natural descent of 
Abraham. We have not disfranchis- 
ed them. As they pass us, we do 
not cry out, “ Dog! and spit upon 
their Jewish gabardine :” on the con- 
trary the friendly offices of life are 
freely interchanged with them, and 
in the intercourse of society, no dif- 
ference is made between them and 
christians. What is done by Ameri- 
can christians, then, ought to be re, 
warded as done in kindness. It is 
impossible to conceive any other mo 
tive 
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But this will be readily admitted 
by every liberal mind. At the same 
time, however, many will cry out 
against the designs of the American 
Society as quixotic; and will speak 
with unsparing severity of this par- 
ticular direction of the missionary 
mania, as it is contemptuously term. 
ed. But missionaries and their friends 
have become accustomed to reproach. 
es of this kind. When the South 
Sea mission was instituted by the 
London Society, there was a mighty 
outcry; and enthusiasm, absurdity, 
folly, madness, were charged even to 
disgust against its projectors. The 
Society, however, pursued its pur- 
pose, and, in twenty years, a change 
was made in the whole moral habits 
and sentiments of the people of the 
Society Islands, which put to shame, 
at least to silence, these detractors. 
So of other missionary operations. 
The Gospel operates with a moral 
power; its operations are therefore 
slow: but .they are sure, they are 
mighty. It is now silently undermin- 
ing the horrid superstitions of Hin- 
dostan, the obstinate prejudices of 
the Chinese, the fierce and bloody 
bigotry of Mohammed. By means of 
the circulation of the Hebrew New 
Testament, and various religious 
Tracts among the Jews on the Con- 
tinent of Eurgpe, a gradual excite- 
ment is being raised in their minds. 
The books of the Society in London 
for the conversion of the Jews are 
widely scattered, and extensively 
read; but the Jews on the Continent 
live among a bigotted and prejudiced 
people; and the obstacles to their 
conversion are many and formidable. 
{n this situation of things, it is for the 
honour of American christians, that 
they have taken up this object of 
charity; and have determined to fur- 
nish an asylum for the long neglected 
and much abused children of Israel, 
in this land of civil and religious 
liberty; this land where bigotry has 
no power, and even ¢oleration is not 
an appropriate term. If we do not 
greatly misjudge the signs of the 
times, and err as to the consequences, 
which are to flow from this effort of 
christian love, it is one which will, in 


the issue, do honour to the United 
State&, and diffuse far and wide, a 
correct knowledge of our happy in- 
stitutions. The Jews are a wonder- 
ful people; their history since. the 
last dispersion, is written in the book 
of prophecy; and the fulfilment of 
innumerable predictions concerning 
them, gives assurance that what re- 
mains will be fully accomplished. It 
will be a glory to the nation, that 
shall be concerned in bringing topass 
the events that have been foretold, 
Let this glory appertain to our 
country. 

The example of America isin many 
Ways operating on the world. The 
principles which we as a nation hold, 
and have shown ourselves resolved to 
maintain, are a leaven among the 
other nations; and the time is com- 
ing, we do fully believe, when our in- 
stitutions, with suitable modifications 
will be every where adopted. And 
the more we can by peaceable and 
lawful means, bring the different 
tribes and people of the earth into 
contact with us, the more certainly 
we shall let the world see the wisdom 
of a government established for the 
benefit of the people, and the sound- 
ness of the principle which leaves re- 
ligion to the voluntary support of its 
friends. 

For this reason, among others, we 
are delighted to find merican Mis- 
sionaries distributing Tracts in the 
Greek Islands, and conversing fa- 
miliarly with the Priests among that 
interesting people. We are delight- 
ed to hear of the success of the For- 
eign Mission School at Cornwall, 
where young men from all heathen 
lands are taken up and educated. 
And we rejoice that, with the enter- 
prise peculiar to Americans, our mis- 
sionaries are pervading every region, 
and spreading the maxuns of our re- 
ligion, and our principles of Church 
government in every part of the 
world. 

There is, indeed, no political de- 
sign in allthis. But we are looking 
to the effects which will naturally and 
undesignedly grow out of it. A re- 
sult of some of the efforts made at 
Cornwall is now before us. In a let- 














ter from an Indian lately published, 
we find an order for a number of 
books sufficient to form a very hand- 
some little ibrary. Among the books 
thus ordered, we find the latest edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia, bound in 
calf; Scott’s Family Bible, quarto 
edition, with marginal references ; 
Brown’s History of Missions; Milner’s 
Church History ; Doddridge, Baxter, 
Scougal, &c. making altogether more 
and better books than are to be found 
in the library of many a rich planter 
or farmer, who has enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of civilized life ! 

The mission to the Indians has been 
ridiculed, as much as that to the Jews; 
but it is prospering as do all the works 
of Christian love in the present day. 
And they willprosper. The promises 
of God will be fulfilled. The Jews 
will be brought in, with the fulness 
of the Gentiles, and all flesh shall see 
the salvation of God. After these 
remarks, which have extended to 
greater length than was expected, 
we subjoin the following extracts 
from “ Jsrael’s Advocate,’ a monthly 
paper published in New-York. ] 

“In the year 1796, a number of 
sentlemen in London turned their 
attention to the state of the Jews, 
and an attempt was then made to do 
something to promote their conver- 
sion. This attempt however failed, 
nor was any other made until the 
close of 1801. 

At this time the Rev. Joseph Sa- 
myel Christian Frederick Frey arriv- 
ed in London on his way to Africa, 
as a Missionary and Assistant to Dr. 
Vander Kemp. Instead of prosecut- 
ing his original design, however, he 
tarried in England, in consequence 
of an invitation by the London Mis- 
sionary Society, to remain and preach 
to the Jews. To his Jewish brethren, 
his labours were not wholly in vain. 
Of these not a few, it is hoped, be- 
lieved in the Lord Jesus Christ to the 
saving of their souls. In the year 
1808, Mr. Frey, in consequence of 
some new arrangements having been 
made by that Society, relating espe- 
cially to the establishment of a school 
for Jewish children, tendered his re- 
Signation; and united with a few 
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pious individuais in forming a Society 
called “The London Society for 
promoting Christianity among thé 
Jews.” Though the beginning of 
this Society, for smallness and insig- 
nificance, may not unaptly be cem- 
pared to the mustard seed, it has al- 
ready become a large and flourishing 
tree, and is sending forth its branches, 
and refreshing with its foliage and 
its fruit many of the outcast sons and 
daughters of Abraham. 

In 1814, a clause was introduced 
into the constitution of this latter 
Society, which, in one important 
respect, changed its character, and 
disqualified Mr. Frey, not being an 
Episcopalian, for continuing tolabour 
under its patronage and direction. In 
1816, he emigrated to this country ; 
and from hence may be dated the 
commencement of a series of gradu- 
ally extending efforts, which it is be- 
lieved, under the divine blessing, 
will be attended with happy results, 
both to those whom these efforts 
more immediately respect, to the 
Gentile nations, and the church of 
God. ” 

Soon after Mr. Frey’s arrival, a 
Society was formed in this city for 
evangelizing the Jews; chiefly by 
delivering to them stated lectures, 
and furnishing them with suitable.. 
tracts. . = 

A letter from an intelligent con- 
verted Jew iff Germany, addressed 
to the Rev. Mr. Frey, and of which 
the following is an extract, led the 
way to operations of a more extend- 
ed and important character than were 
at first contemplated. 

“ From the time it has pleased God 
to call me from darkness into his 
marvellous light, next to the care of 
the salvation of my own soul, was 
the salvation of my people, and kin- 
dred, that occupied my heart most. 
My prayer was for my soul, and my 
request for my people. By mature 
consideration, I soon saw that we 
cannot reasonably expect an exten- 
sive spread of Christianity amongst 
the Jews, at least not a great num- 
ber of true converts, until Christians 
establish, or form, a Christian Jew- 
ish settlement. 
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“There are many difficulties in the 
way of a Jew, by which the very 
first idea in favour of Christianity, is 
arrested in its progress. Some of 
these difficulties are, 

“1. The ungodly lives of nominal 
Christians. 

“2. The want of kindness among 
many who are true and sincere 
Christians, but whose heart the Lord 
has not yet stirred up to compassion 
towards this afflicted nation. 

“3. The dreadful idea to separate 
from a nation, whose distinct and 
lasting existence, as a peculiar peo- 
ple, God had so clearly promised, 
saying, ‘ Though I make a full end 
of all nations, whither I have scatter. 
ed thee, yet will I not make an end 
of thee.’ Jer. xxx. 11. 

“4, That brotherly love which he 
enjoys amongst his own people, but 
which he no where else observes in 
such a degree. 

“5, The mere idea of going amongst 
Christians excites in him a timidity 
indescribable. 

“6, The greatest difficulty lies in 
the way of the poor. Where is he 
to seek for help and assistance in 
time of need? He stands alone in the 
world; he is forsaken by his Jewish 
brethren ; and to apply to Christians 
—the very thought is painful to his 
feelings, and*from their past conduct 
to Jews, he is apprehensive to be 
looked upon, nay, even treated, as 
a self interested hypocrite. 

* All these difficulties might be 
removed by forming a Christian Jew- 
ish settlement. Such a colony ought 
to be establishéd upon plans well 
matured, with all possible precaution 
and Christian prudence. The advan- 
tages of such an institution are many. 

“1, It would excite the attention 
of the Jews in every part of the 
world. 

«2. It would be the most suitable 
to carry ona friendly correspondence 
with the Jews on the subject of Chris- 
tianity, especially if it should contain 
a number of pious and learned men. 

“3. It would be of great use to 
those Jews amongst the Roman Ca- 
tholics, Mahometans, and Heathens, 
who through the multitude of super- 







stitions and errors, mixed with truth, 
and the numerous sects amon 
Christians, are at a loss, both how to 
judge of the truth of Christianity, 
and which sect or denomination they 
are to join. 

“In Germany, and in most places 
in Europe, the nature of the govern. 
ments, and especially the prejudice 
of the people, is very unfavourable 
to the formation of such a colony, 
whilst America possesses every ad- 
vantage for such an institution. 

“In that extensive country, there 
must yet be much ground uncultivat- 
ed and uninhabited. There, where 
every year colonies of poor people 
meet with assistance and encourage. 
ment, might not a similar favour be 
shown to Abraham’s seed, every 
where else oppressed and persecut- 
ed? Task, now, whether you would 
be willing to form a society of proper 
persons to assist in this undertaking? 
The assistance necessary would be, 

“1. To select and procure a pro- 
per place for a settlement for 200 
families. 

“2, To facilitate, as much as pos- 
sible, their passage from Europe in 
American vessels, 

“3. To assist them, in case of 

‘necessity, during the wee? tet 

* This subject needs no fartherre- 
commendation to the true Christian; 
nor will any be required by the 
philanthropist, who considers the bar- 
barity and cruelty with which the 
Jews are oppressed in most parts of 
the world. Nor can it be doubted 
that, after so long and bitter a perse- 
cution, they would be most faithful 
and zealous adherents to a country 
of so liberal a constitution as that of 
the United States. 

* Assistance may be expected from 
the London Society, as well as from 
other Christian countries, especially 
in Germany, where many true Chris- 
tians, and persons of great influence, 
are ready to assist, with all their pow- 
er, to promote this object.” 

This letter having been laid before 
the Board of Trustees of the seciety 
instituted in Morris county, N. J. for 
promoting Learning and Religion, 
the writer was invited to come te this 
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country at their expense, to act as a- 
gent in executing the plan suggested 
by him. This not comporting with 
his previous engagements, Mr. Frey 
and a member of the board, were ap- 
pointed a committee to consult with 
ministers and other gentlemen, and 
especially with the late Dr. Boudinot, 
on the expediency of forming a soci- 
ety for the purpose of colonizing and 
evangelizing the Jews. 

In pursuance of this appointment, 
Mr. Frey, the other member of the 
committee being prevented from go- 
ing, proceeded to Burlington to con- 
sult with Dr. Boudinot. On his way 
thither, he submitted the proposed 
object and plan to the Rev. Dr. Liv- 
ingston, who, after full and mature 
consideration, drew up and. signed 
the following:— 

“Having understood by a letter 
from Mr. —, a Christian Jew, as 
well as by letters from James Miller, 
Esq. of London, that an ardent wish 
prevails among some Christian Jews 
in Germany to emigrate to the United 
States. for the express purpose of 
forming a settlement, to obtain, with- 
out interruption, instruction for them- 
selves, and to promote more effectu- 
ally the Christian religion among the 
Jews: We, whose names are under- 
written, do hereby certify, that as 
far as the object is at present com- 
prehended by us, we most cordially 
approve of the same.” 

This, after fervent prayer, and 
much serious deliberation, was also 
signed by the Rev. Drs. Green, Alex- 
ander, and Miller. 

From Dr. Boudinot, Mr. Frey re- 
ceived the following expression of his 
opinion, in relation to this object :-— 

“ Burlington, Nov. 26, 1819. 
“Rev. anp Dear Sir, 

“lI have carefully attended to the 
important subject of our last evening’s 
conversation. It is only to a part of 
your plan, that is of minor conse- 
quence, to which I have at present 
any objection. As I have but a few 
minutes to express my opinion in 
writing, yourown memory willfurnish 
you with particulars. My present 
design is to express, in as short a 
Manner as possible, my cordial ac- 
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quiescence in the whole of your de- 
signs, if pursued with caution in the 
detail. My wish would be to revive, 
as soon as convenient, the late Socie- 
ty for evangelizing the Jews, estab- 
lished in New-York a few years 
since*—that they should apply, with- 
out further explanation, for a charter 
of incorporation, to the Legislature 
at their next session; afterwards a 
plan for further proceedings, and 
the appointment of the proper offi- 
cers, may then take place, and every 
proper measure pursued, for the ef- 
tecting so useful and essential a bu- 
siness to the church of Christ; and 
may he bless you, in all you do, 
agreeable to his rich promises in the 
Gospel. 
‘J have the honour to be, &c. 
Rev. and Dear Sir, 
Yours in our common Lord, 
“ELIAS BOUDINOT. 

“Rev. J. S.C. F. Frer.” 


Soon after this, at a meeting of 
clergymen and laymen, convened in 
the city of New-York, forthe purpose 
of taking this subject into considera. 
tion, it was unanimously resolved, 
that it is expedient to form a Society 
for colonizing and evangelizing the 
Jews. Onthe 8th of February, 1820, 
the society was formed, and the fol- 
lowing constitution adopted—which, 
society was incorporatetl by the le- 
gislature of the state of New-York, 
by an act passed the 14th day of 
April, 1820. 

1. This Society shall be known by 
the name of ‘Ine American Society 
FOR MELIORATING THE CONDITION OF 
THE JEWS. 

If. The object of this Society shall 
be to invite and receive from any part 
of the world, such Jews as do already 
profess the Christian Religion, or are 
desirous to receive Christian Instruc- 
tion, to form them into a settlement, 
and to furnish them with the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel, and with such 
employment in the settlement as shall 
be assigned them ; but no one shall 
be received, unless he comes well 
recommended for morals and indus- 


* This Society has since been amalgamated 
with the A, S. M. ©, J. and its funds paid over 
to the Treasurer 
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try, and without charge to this Socie- 
ty, and both his reception and con- 
tinuance inthe settlement, shall be 
at all times at the discretion of the 
Directors. 

Ilf. Every person paying One Dol- 
lar entrance money, and One Dollar 
annually, shall bea member. Every 
person paying Fifteen Dollars, at one 
time, shall be amember for life ; eve- 
ry person paying annually Five Dol- 
lars shall be a Director, and a dona- 
tion of Fifty Dollars at one time, shall 
constitute a Director for life. 

IV. The business of the Society 
shall be conducted by a Board of Di- 
rectors, to be annually chosen, con- 
sisting of a President and twelve 
Yice-Presidents, a Secretary for Do- 
mestic, and a Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence, a Recording Secre- 
tary, a Freastrer, and thirty-six lay 
Members, six of whom shall be for- 
eigners residing in the city of New- 
York or its vicinity. Ministers of the 
Gospel belonging to this Society, shall 
be ex-officio Directors. Stven shall 
constitute aquoram. The boardshall 
have power to make their own. by- 
Jaws, to fill all vacancies that may oc- 
cur in the course of the year, to con- 
fer honorary distinctions on eminent 
and useful men, by creating addition- 
al Vice-Presidents or Directors for 
life ; they sliall meet quarter-yearly, 
and at other times on their own ad- 
journments, or at the call of the Pre- 
sident, or either of the Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

V. The annual meeting of the So- 
ciety shall be held in the city of New- 
York, the day afterthe second Thurs- 
day in May, at 10 o’clock, A. M. to 
receive the report of the Directors, 
and to elect a new Board. Special 
meetings may be called by the Board 
of Directors. 

VI. This Constitution shall not be 
altered except at an annual meeting, 
and by the recommendation of the 
Board. 

The following are among the regu- 
Jations adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors—forin of a bequest—and of a 
constitution for Auxiliary Societies:— 

the Board of Directors have re- 
solved, that any person who shall form 
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a Cent Society, which shall remit for 
the first year not less than $20, shall 
be a member of the Society for life, 

Every person obtaining twelve sub. 
scribers, at one cent or more per 
week, and collecting the same for one 
year, shall be a member of the Soci. 
ety for the same period. Double that 
number shall constitute him a Direc. 
tor for one year. 

Every Auxiliary Society shall re. 
ceive for each ten subscribers of 50 
cents perannum, a copy of the So- 
ciety’s monthly publication. 

To give an opportunity to all to do 
= to the children of Abraham, the 
riend of God, the Society will keep 
distinct funds for general purposes, 
for the education and employment of 
Jewish Missionaries, and for distribut- 
ing ainongst the Jews the Hebrew 
New Testament, and other religious 
publications. 

N. B. As the education of the Jew- 
ish Missionaries is one important de- 
sign of the Society, and will require 
an extensive library, yee of 
such books as relate to the subject 
of the controversy between Jews and 
Christians, any books sent to either 
of the Secretaries or the Publisher 
will be thankfully received. 

The providing of a suitable situa- 
tion where such Jews from the Conti- 
nent of Europe, as are necessitated 
to remove, in consequence of their 
adopting the Christian faith, may be 
furnished with employment, and plac- 
ed in favourable circumstances to in- 
crease in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, is‘one ot 
the nmportant objects which the pre- 
sent Society proposes to accomplish 
In carrying this object into effect, so 
far as the reception of persons from 
Europe is concerned, the Society 
hope to be greatly assisted by the 
truly benevolent agency of Count Von 
der Recke, of Germany. This young 
nobleman has expended $20,000 in 
the purchase of a suitable place, te 
afford an asylum for such Jews as‘are 
subjected to distress and suffering 
for their embracing the Christian 
faith; and where, in addition to being 
instructed in various useful arts and 
sciences, under his own imspectionm 











thei characters may be correctly as- 
certained. The settlement which 
this gentleman has formed has special 
respect to, and is intended to serve 
as an auxiliary to the establishment 
contemplated by this Society. The 
nature and design of his plans and 
operations he has communicated by a 
special messenger, Mr. Jadowinsky, 
a young man of promising talents con- 
verted from Judaism, and who, under 
the patronage and direction of this 
Society, is now at the Theological 
Seminary in Princeton, preparing in 
due time, to preach to his brethren 
according to the flesh, the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 

Having taken occasion to introduce 
Mr. J. to our readers, the following 
letter published in a Solingen news- 
paper, and translated for the Chris- 
tian Herald, describing his reception 
into the Christian Church, may not 
be unacceptable. 


“ Frankfort, .lpril 16, 1821. 

“Yesterday we witnessed, in the 
Reformed Church in thiscity, hitherto 
very rare, the solemnity of a Jewish 
baptism. A young'sraelite of talents, 
by the name of Jadownisky, a native 
of Poland, who has been for some 
time ateacher at Solingen, and having 
before he left that place, by a perse- 
vering search of the Old and New- 
Testaments, come to a firm convic- 
tion that Jesus Christ is the Messiah 
promised from the beginning, and the 
only name whereby we can be saved, 
has, in this city, after mature consid- 
eration, resolved to join the Evan- 
gelical Church, not regarding the 
many sacrifices such a step requires. 
The Rev. Dr. Spiess having instruct- 
ed him for six months in the doctrine 
of Christ, and his faith having been 
sufficiently tried, he was yesterday 
presented to the sacred ordinance 
of baptism. Before 1 o’clock the 
church was already crowded. Those 
who came not out of pleasure to the 
solemn transaction were impelled by 
curiosity. Divine service was com- 
menced by a sermon from the Rey. 
Vikaring Krummaker, on the hon- 
ourable reproach which the true fol- 
lowers of Christ have to endure even 
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in our days, from Matthew xxvii. v. 
29—44. Afterthe sermon the minis- 
ters present and members of the ses- 
sion formed a circle round the altar, 
and Dr. Spiess opened the solemnity 
with a short address, after which the 
young convert was examined on the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
The answers were distinct and ap- 
propriate. After this he made a con- 
fession of his faith, and having sol- 
emnly declared his intention of faith- 
fulness, he was baptized kneeling 
before the altar The two elders, 
De Neuville Manskoph and Mr. Ber- 
nus, stood as godfathers, in remem- 
brance of whose zeal the convert re- 
ceivedthe names of David Christian. 
Amongst his new brethren the new 
disciple of Christ met with a warm, 
cordial and friendly reception. 

“OQ! that this solemn transaction 
might have the happy influence to 
diminish the hatred of the Jews, which 
is not yet extinguished among the 
inhabitants of Frankfort. ‘The Socie- 
ty for promoting the conversion of 
the Jews have been greatly encour- 
aged by increasing success. Ten or 
twelve Israelites are at present in- 
structed by different ministers in the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and in a few 
weeks the Rev. Mr. Manuel, minis- 
ter of the French church, will bap- 
tize a Jewish family late of Stratsburg, 
consisting of five members. To all 
appearance the harvest will be great, 
and many labourers will be wanted. 
“Oh! that the salvation of Israel 
were come out of Zion.” 


CIRCULAR ADDRESS, 

To Ministers of the Gospel, Mana- 
gers of Auxiliary Societies, and 
other Friends of the Missionary 
Cause. 

Dear Bretruren,—In the progres- 
sive affairs of the Uniren Foreign 
Missionary Society, a crisis has ar- 
rived of interest, of promise, and of 
action, in several respects unprece- 
dented in our previous history. Briefly 
to acquaint you with our present cir- 
cumstances, and engage your liberal 
and zealous co-operation in our fu- 
ture efforts, are the objects of this 
appeal. 


NV. 1.—Jan, 1823. 7 
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_ The Society now occupy five Mis- 
sionary Stations among the Heathen 
tribes within the boundaries of our 
country ;.and an exploring agent has 
reported a sixth as highly eligible, 
which the Board wish to occipy as 
soon as practicable. 

The expenditures of the past year 
have been increasingly great. Our 
treasury is exhausted, and the Board 
are largely in advance in sustaining 
the operations of the Institution. 

We can, however, adopt the apos- 
tolic language, perplexed, but not in 
despair. In our dependance is our 
strength. ‘The Lord God of the holy 
Apostles owns our enterprise. In 
dehovah alone is our confidence that 
it will prosper—that the everlasting 
gospel shall ultimately visit and bless 
every nation, dnd kindred, and tongue, 
and people. 

To combine the resources and ef- 
forts of the christian public more ex- 
tensively and adequately in this gilo- 
rious work, the Board are convinced 
that a wider diffusion of information 
On missionary topics and events, es- 
pecially in relation to this Society, is 
both desirable and _ indispensable. 
They have therefore taken measures 
to render the Amertcan Missionary 
Reoaisrer, as avehicle of missionary 
intelligence, at once more widely 
circulated, more permanently esta- 
blished, and more easily obtainable 
by all classes of the American com- 
munity. They have assumed this 
publication as their own, and have 
appointed their Domestic Secretary 
to be their editor, It will henceforth 
be issued monthly, in numbers of 
thirtytwo pages each, and neatly 
executed, at the reduced price of one 
dollar and fifty cents per annum, 

When it is considered how inter- 
esting have already been the develop- 
ments of the missionary cause, and 
how splendid and momentous are its 
prospective triumphs, who would 
deliberately forego the possession of 
that Mowruty Inrectigence which 
such a publication will supply, and 
such a pecuniary trifie procure ? 


What christian parent ¢an allow him- 
self to feel indifferent to the question, 
Shall my children remain ignorant of 
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these wonderful works of God, the 
brightening presages of Zion’s ultimate 
ent gement and millennial glory ? 
Shall I neglect to furnish my family 
with this -ntertauining and increasingly 
valuable publication 2? Shall 1 lose any 
opportunity of being a co-agent with 
God himself in speeding through the 
world such a divinely eflective system 
of © glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men?” 

In thus changing the basis and ap- 
propriating the responsibilities of the 
American Missionary Register, the 
Board have incurred a heavier obli- 
gation, and will need, and, they trust, 
receive a larger and more prompt as- 
sistance from their Auxiliary Socie- 
ties, from the individual ministers and 
members of the three denominations 
whose union constitutes, under God, 
the being, the strength, and the ho- 
nour of the Parent Society, and from 
all the friends of missions and of man 
to whom directly or indirectly this 
‘ircular may come, 

For a detail of the particulars of 
interest connected with our mission- 
ary operations, and of the principles 
and facts in relation to the general 
cause, we refer you to the current 
statements of our publication. 

It is our reiterated request and en- 
treaty that something may be immedi- 
ately and energetically done. “* Come 
over and help us,” is the Macedonian 
prayer which is borne to our ears on 
the pinions of the western winds. 
He'p ts—and us—and vs, successive- 
ly say the needy and perishing tribes 
of our own degraded species! And 
what shall we answer? Shall we say 
Desist--expect nothing from us—we 
Fen: 8 retrench one superfluity, nor 
lift a finger to relieve you—live, die, 
go to judgment in your blood—we will 
not send you the gospel of salvation— 
the cares of this world, and the deceit- 


fulness of riches, and the lusts of other 


things entering in, occupy us, and ex- 
clude you, and dissuade vis from hon- 
ouring the mandate of our beloved Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, authorita- 
tively saying, ProraGaTe CHRISTIANI- 
TY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, “PREACH 
THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE,” 

In presenting and urging these 








elaims upon your attention, our ear- 
nestness may, we know, wear the 
semblance of importunity. But need 
we assure you, dear brethren, that 
our motives are not sordid—that the 
love of Christ constraineth us—that 
we mean not that ourselves should 
“he eased and you burdened.” The 
time, the toil, and the care, which 
are necess: irily expended in managing 
the concerns of the Society, would, 
if you could expenence them, enable 
you better to appreciate the present 
appeal, and induce you more zealous- 
ly and steadily to co-operate in our 
labours. The theme and the occa- 
sion demand earnestness. We are 
pleading with professed Christians— 
pleading for our country and our 
kind, for souls, for Jesus Christ and 
the church whichhe purchased with his 
blood. 

In the conclusion we respectfully 
request that ministers of the gospel 
would read this paper to their respec- 
tive congregations, and make a col- 
lection for the object—that they and 
their people would pray for us at 
their monthly concert meetings— 
that they would endeavour to pro- 
cure subscribers for the American 
Missionary Register, and to inspire 
and maintain @ missionary zeal within 
the circles of their influence,—and 
finally, that each one would feel and 
assert the privilege of doing something. 
Thus may much—very mueh good 
be most easily acc omplished ; ; and the 
reaction of cheerful giving, to such 
an object and from a proper motive, 
will render the habit Casy, the char- 
acter noble, and the gracious reward 
a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. No donation will be 
slighted because of its smallness ; 
and let those that are made be for- 
warded as soon as practicable to Mr. 
Zechariah Lewis, our Treasurer and 
Domestic Secretary, No. 38 Broad 


street, New-York. On dehalf of the 
Board, 
Samvuet H, Cox, 2 
Joun Knox, 
Zecuariau Lewis, 


New-York, January 8, 1823. 


Committee. 
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Obituary Potires. 


[It is with mournful pleasure that 
we give place, in our columns, to the 


two following obituary notices. We 
thank the friends who communicated 
them; but we cannot refrain from a 
few remarks of ourown ‘The Rev. 
John Buchanan, D. D. and the Rev. 
John D. Blair, were ministers of dif- 
ferent churches—the former was an 
Episcopalian, the latter a Presbyte- 
rian, They lived together in Rich- 
mond, in habits of closest intimacy, 
and most devoted friendship, for five 
and thirty years. No jealousy, no 
unfriendly collision of sentiment was 
ever known between them. They 
lived and loved as brethren; and in- 
terchanged in the pulpit and out of 
it, offices of unstinted, unreserved 
kindness. This edifying example was 
not without its effect. Perhaps, there 
is no place in the world, where cler- 
gymen of different denominations, 
and indeed private Christians too, 
live in greater harmony, or on terms 
of more affectionate intercourse. But, 
the example deserves to be recorded, 
and its influence ought to be perpe- 
tuated. In this respect, we cannot 
but offer the aspiration; Let the 
mantle of love which covered Bu- 
chanan and Blair, descend and rest 
on their survivors ! 

As to the characters of the two 
men, we are unwilling to add any 
thing to what has been communicat- 
ed, It is indeed difficult to deline- 
ate individual character without de- 
scending to minute details, and it is 
not important to deal in undiscrimi- 
nating general remarks. Besides, 
where is the necessity? All who 
knew them, knew the kindness of 
heart, which at once rendered them 
congenial to each other, and com- 
mended them to all that enjoyed the 
pleasure of their acquaintance.—All 
remember their cheerfulness and 
good nature; their facility in doing 
favours; the pain which they suffered 
in denying what was asked. 

In a word, by similarity of disposi- 
tion and pursuits they were united in 
lite, and in death were scarcely sepa- 
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rated. Dr. Buchanan died on the 19th 
day of December, and in three weeks 
Mr. Blair followed him. The unu- 
sual numbers that attended their fu- 
nerals, showed how highly the citi- 
zens of Richmond appreciated the 
virtues of these two aged ministers. 
The tears of the young and gay, as 
well as of their coevals and old com- 
panions pronounced their eulogium. 

And is not this dispensation of Pro- 
vidence a loud call to the citizens of 
Richmond? ‘They will no more see 
these pastors going in and out before 
them; no more will they enjoy the 
benefit of their prayers, nor hear the 
words of kind instruction drop from 
their lips. But there will be a meet- 
ing afain—at the bar of the Judge it 
will take place. There will, too, be 
a strict scrutiny, an awful reckoning. 
—Let each one now ask himself, “am 


_ I prepared for this account? Have I 


made the right use of my privileges? 
Am I ready to join the spirits of just 
men made perfect, whenever God 
shall please to call for me?” 

Finally, we say to allybeware’ God 
can easily remove your candlestick 
from the altar, cause you to spend si- 
lent sabbaths, and cut of from you 
your sanctuary privileges. There- 
fore, beware how you abuse these 
mercies! Be wise—wise to your own 
salvation. ] 

Communicated. 


Rey. Dr. Joun BucHanan. 


Tuerre are few things more pleas- 
ing to a generous mind, than to call 
to view the merit ofa departed friend, 
and to trace in recollection those vir- 
tues by which his life. was distinguish- 
ed. In the death of the late Rev. Dr. 
John Buchanan, our city has been de- 
prived of an individual, whose amiable 
qualities gave him a place in the af- 
fections of all who knew him. He 
was a firm believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and trusted to the atonement 
offered on the cross for the salvation 
of his soul. His disinterested labours 
form a proof of his attachment to the 
Redeemer, perfectly conclusive: and 
the good will he manifested toward 
all men, is an evidence that his heart 
was influenced by the spirit of the 
doctrines he inculcated. He wasa 
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stranger to every disposition of un- 
kindness, and no invective against 
himself, however bitter that invective 
might be, could extort from him an 
expression of resentment; or force 
him from the high ground of christian 
charity. The author of this feeble 
tribute of attention knew him well, 
and itis with truth he can declare, 
that of all men with whom he has ever 
been acquainted, Buchanan was in- 
ferior to none in humility of heart, 
benevolence of disposition, and sin- 
cerity of friendship. 

During his last illness, his mind was 
fixed upon the change which awaited 
him. He saw the gradual approaches 
of death; and endeavoured to pre- 
pare himself for the solemn summons 
of his God. He frequently united in 
prayer with his friend and Pastor, and 
received the holy communion from 
his hands. His friendship for the 
Rev. Mr. Brarx with whom he had 
long lived in love and harmony, con- 
tinued to glow with the greatest fer. 
vor, as long as his mind retained its 
empire. When he requested that 
the prayers of the Church should be 
offered up in his behalf, his friend 
was not forgotten; for in the most 
affecting accents he added—Pray also 
for Blair! 

His loss to the poor will perhaps 
never be filled by any other man. 
He possessed means of relieving the 
distressed, and when the appeals of 
the afflicted met his ear, Buchanan’s 
heart vibrated with sympathy; and 
his purse furnished the necessary 
supplies. He is gone to give an ac- 
count of his stewardship, and the 
author of this obituary believes, that 
should he be so happy as to obtain a 
seat in heaven, he willthere meet his 
former friend and associate, washed 
from his offences in the blood of 
Christ, and clothed in the Redeem- 
er’s righteousness. __ 

Communicated, 


Rev. Joun D. Brarn. 


Tue late venerable pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church on Shocke Hill, 
in this city, is eminently entitled to 
that tribute of respect and affection 
whicll is due to departed worth. 
The Rev. John DB. Blair, was ana- 


ted a a — 
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tive of Pennsylvania. He was born 
on the 15th of October, 1759. His 
father, the Rev. John Blair, a distin- 
guished minister in the Presbyterian 
Church, -visited Virginia about the 
year 1744, and preached with much 
impression in Hanover, to the Society 
which became the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. Samuel Davies, and after- 
wards, of the subject of this notice. 
This was one of the first Presbyterian 
congregations organized in Virginia. 

Of the early history of Mr. Blair, 
little is known. Having commenced 
a course of liberal learning, he was 
admitted, when quite young, a mem- 
ber of the College of Nassau Hall in 
New-Jersey. At an early age too, he 
became the subject of those religious 
impressions, which directed the 
course of his subsequent life. Hav- 
ing completed the studies prescribed 
at that Seminary, he was, while yet 
in his minority, elected one of its tu- 
tors. During the wholeperiod of his 
connexion with it, it was his privi- 
lege to enjoy the instructions of the 
celebrated Dr. Witherspoon. 

In consequence of an application, 
made by the late Edmund Randolph, 
Esq. to President Witherspoon to 
recommend some person qualified to 
preside over the Academy of Wash- 
ington Henry in Hanover, Mr. Blair 
came to Virginia about the year 1780. 
In this capacity, he spent several 
years, with much credit and useful- 
ness. But, important as he deemed 
the office of superintending the edu- 
cation of youth, his views were di- 
rected to an office still more impor- 
tant. From the ministry of the Gos- 
pel, to which, at an early period of 
his fe he had dedicated himself, the 
prospect of wealth and fame, which 
ether pursuits held out to him, in 
common with others, had no power 
to divert his preference. To this ob- 
ject therefore, his studies were di- 
rected after his removal to Virginia. 
Having sustained the requisite trials, 
he was licensed to preach the gos- 
pel by the Presbytery of Hanover. 
About the year 1785, he was ordain- 
ed, and assumed the pastoral charge 
of the Pole Green Church, After 
his removal to Richmond, he continu- 
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ed until recently to devote a part of 
his time to the service of this Church, 
in which his memory is now affec- 
tionately cherished. About the year 
1792, his residence was transferred 
to Richmond, where-he officiated as 
preacher in the Capitol. !n this ser- 
vice, he was for many years associat- 
ed with the late Dr. Buchanan, a 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the liberality and benevo- 
lence of whose character will lon 
be remembered in this city. A dif- 
ference of opinion or of practice, in 
matters of minor importance, never," 
in the slightest degree impaired the 
exemplary harmony of their inter- 
course. And as they were united in 
life, so they were not divided in 
death. - 
Several years ago measures were 
taken for erecting on Shocke Hill, a 
church convenient to the congrega- 
tion, for which Mr. Blair officiated 
in the Capitol. This object however 
was not accomplished until the au- 
tumn of 1821. To this church Mr, 
Blair transferred his services on its 
completion ; but in a few months after 
this event, his health was so much 
impaired as to require the suspension 
of his labours. Those changes which 
sometimes seemed to justify the hope 
of its restoration, were but tempo- 
rary ; and it continued gradually to 
decline. For several months preced- 
ing his dissolution, he was chiefly 
confined to his bed. When there 
appeared ground for the hope of re- 
covery, he did not refuse to enter- 
tain that hope. But when the pros- 
pect was overcast, he neither com- 
plained, nor evinced an overweaning 
love of life. With habitual patience 
he endured, a protracted and pecu- 
liarly oppressive illness. And’ he 
contemplated with calmness and com- 
posure the gradual approach of death. 
Before that event arrived, so strongly 
did he desire it, that he repeatedly 
expressed his apprehension, lest he 
should grow impatient,gand become 


‘reluctant to “ wait all the days of his 


appointed time.” , 

Although, he was never much in- 
clined to be communicative in rela- 
tion to himself and to his own views 
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and attainments, he has not left the 
world, without disclosing to his 
friends the state of his mind. Inthe 
honest testimony of a dying bed, he 
declared his belief, that at an early 
period of his life, he had been made 
a subject of efficacious religious im- 
pressions, which had never been 
obliterated. But although religion 
had been with him for many years, a 
principle and a habit, he was far from 
asserting in his own behalf an ex- 
emption from error. What would be 
venial and even laudable in the 
world’s account, wore a different as- 
pect to his mind, on which divine 
truth had thrownits light. Ifin any 
case, an amiable character and an up- 
right deportment, would, alone, pre- 
pare a mortal to appear at the great 
tribunal, he possessed that prepara- 
tion. But he felt that it would be un- 
safe to rest his hope of future happi- 
ness on that precarious foundation. 
He expressed his conviction that 
Christ was the only rock, on which a 
sinner could securely build for eter- 
nity; and that a genuine evangelical 
trust in him, was the best evidence of 
qualification for heaven. His hope 
and confidence were adequate to sus- 
tain him. God, he said, had never 
left nor forsaken him and he believ- 
ed that he never would. He thought 
he had a right to plead the promises 
of mercy made in the Scriptures, 
Having addressed an affecting ex- 
hortation to his family, he appropri- 
ated to himself the dying language 
of the protomartyr “Lord Jesus, into 
thy hands | commend my spirit.” In 
this state of mind he continued to 
the last, when, on the 10th inst. hav- 
ing entered the 64th year of his age, 
he peacefully fell asleep. 

He repeatedly expressed his solici- 
tude about the congregation which 
he had served. It was his wish that, 

rior to his interment, his remains 
should be conveyed to the Church, 
and an appropriate exhortation ad- 
dressed to the congregation, in which 
they should be reminded of the doc-. 
trines which he had preached tothem, 
and assured that, now when he was 
about to put them to the last and se- 





verest proof, he saw no reason to re. 
tract them. This was done on the 
12th inst. and on the following Sab. 
bath a funeral discourse was deliver. 
ed. The large and highly respectable 
assemblies, composed of persons of 
different religious denominations, 
which were convened on those occa. 
sions, furnished unequivocal evidence 
of the high estimation in which he 
was universally held. 

For those who knew hin, it would 
be unnecessary to delineate his char. 
acter, in detail. To others, it may 
be sufficient to say, that few men have 
passed through life more generally 
respected, esteemed, and loved than 
he. Tothis, he was entitled by his 
talents, his attainments, and his de- 
portment in the various relations of 
life. In these respects it may not be 
in the power of all to resemble him, 
But all may aspire to the possession 
of those qualities, which composed 
his highest* distinction ; and which 
shall continue to gather fresh beauty, 
and to emit increasing radiance, when 
the mere human ornaments of char- 
acter, are blotted out and forgotten. 


The following lines, occasioned by 
his death appeared in the Enquirer 
of the 28th inst. 


Well didst thou ask, that when thy soul had fled, 
And thy cold frame was numbered with the dead, 
No fond eulogium should thy worth proclaim, 
Or deck with praise thy venerated name: 

Oh! why should language task its powers to tell 
That goodness known so long and loved so well? 
Or why should friendship on thy tomb bestow, 
The last memorial of its weeping wo? 

He never needs the sculptur’d marble’s art, 
Whose epitaph is traced on every heart. 


Or could the spirit stoop from heavenly lays 

To heed the tones a mortal band could raise? 

Though every ray that genius ever lent, 

In one full blaze of burning light was blent, 

And all the radiance of the mingled fire 

Beam’d o’er the poet’s mind, and warm’d his 
lyre ; 

How weak its notes, its highest peals how vain ! 

Reside the harping of an angel’s strain! 


Then be it ours to mark the path he trod, 

The sacred tract which leads from earth to God, 

Though mute the voice that holy warnings gave, 

Tts solemn cal! now echoes from the grave ; 

Oh! let it teach that virtue boasts the power 

To cheer the horrors of the dying hour ; 

That memory culls, from virtuous actions past, 

A wreath whose bloom through every age shail 
last, 

And faith triumphant to the failing eve 

Unfolds the sacred portals of the sky. 
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Select list of New Publications—Lite- 
rary Intelligence, Ec. 


A domestic narrative of the life of 
samuel Bard, M.D. L.L.D. late pre- 
sident of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of the University of the 
state of New York. By the Rev. John 
M‘Vickar, A.M. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Rhetoric, Columbia 
pp, 244, 
N. York: J. Eastburn, 1822. $1 50. 

[We hope to give an extended no- 
tice of this work in a future No. Dr. 
Bard, whose professional eminence is, 
we believe, generally acknowledged; 
afforded a rare and edifying example 
of christian piety and zeal. ] 

History of Massachusetts from 1764 
to July 1775. By Alden Bradford, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

An account of an Expedition from 
Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountains, 
performed in the years 1819 and ’20, 
by order of the Hon, J. C, Calhoun, 
Secretary of War: under the com- 
mand of Major Stephen H. Long.— 
From the notes of Major Long, Mr. 
T. Say, and other gentlemen of the 
exploring party. Compiled by Ed- 
win James, Botanist and Geologist 
for the Expedition. 2 Vols. 8vo. with 
an Atlas. Philadelphia, Carey and 
Lea, 1823, 49. [An interesting work 
—on sale at Warner’s Richmond. ] 

Narrative of the expedition to Don- 
gola and Sennaar, under the com- 
mand of his Excellence Ismael Pasha, 
undertaken by order of his Highness 
Mahammed Ali Pasha, Viceroy of 
Egypt. By George Bethune English. 
8vo. Boston. Wells and Lilly. 1823- 
$1 75. 

{This is the gentleman who has 
tried so many courses of life, and 
made so many changes in religion, 
having been a student, a preacher, a 
naval officer, and a captain of artil- 
lery; a Christian, Deist, Jew and 
Mahometan. He is a man of talents, 
and his book carries internal evidence 
of veracity. ] 

Sermons for Children designed ‘to 
promote their immediate piety. By 
Samuel Nott, jr. 18mo. pp. 160. N. 
York: James Eastburn and others. 
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{This little volume, is earnestly 
recommended to the attention of pa- 
rents and children. We have just 
received'a copy, and as one of the 
surest tests of its value, it was put 
into the hands of a child about Il 
years of age. The result is, she is 
deeply interested, and highly de- 
lighted.] 

German Universities. —Great sensa- 
tion has been excited in Germany by 
a work bearing the following title: 

“On the disgraceful Proceedings 
in German Universities, Gymnasiums, 
and Lyceums ; or History of the Aca- 
demical Conspiracy against Royalty, 
Christianity, and Property. By K. M. 
E. Fabricius, Librarian at Bruchsal.’” 

This work, of about 200 pages, is 
dedicated to all the Founders and 
German Members of the Holy Alli- 
ance, their Ministers and Ambassa- 
dors to the Diet; and tells them 
things that make the hair stand on 
end. Men such as Kant, Fichte, * 
Schelling, Campe, Loffler, Paulus, 
Krug, and a long et cetera of names, 
to the number of 60,00U writers are 
here denounced as corrupters and 
seducers of youth, blasphemers, liars, 
incendiaries; who have formed, di- 
rectly and indirectly, an association 
by which all thrones are threatened, 
and from which all the reyolutions we 
have witnessed proceeded. 


{The notice of the German Uni- 
versities is a curious affair. Many of 
the literati of Germany are very cor- 
rupt men; professing Christianity, 
they are in fact Deists of the worst 
sort. Still, however, we view this 
thing with suspicion. The work men- 
tioned above, may be, we think it 
probably is the production of a hire- 
ling writer, paid by his government 
to carry on the war that is waged 
with the bitterest hostility against the 
spimt of the age; we mean that 
spirit which demands that govern- 
ment should be administered for the 
benefit of the cnet 

A work has just appeared at Paris, 
which produced an extraordinary in- 
terest in the literary world. It isa 
philosophical history of the Roman 
Kmperors, from Cxsar to Constan- 
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tine, by M. Thoulotte, formerly sub- 
prefect. The judicious observations, 
accurate delineations, and dignified 
style of the author are said to be uni- 
versally applauded, The work is de- 
dicated to \§M. Constant, and D’Ar- 
genson, and is expected to appear in 
English and German. 

Soon will be published, the Politi- 
cal and Private Life of the Marquis of 
Londonderry ; including most impor- 
tant and authentic particulars oF his 
last inoments and death ; with numer- 
ous anecdotes and reflections. One 
volume 8vo. 

The eelebrated Lexicon of Photius, 
of which an edition was published at 
Leipsic, from a faulty manuscript, in 
188, is now for the first time printed 
under the auspices of the Society of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, from the 
celebrated Codex Galeanus, made 
with his own hand, by the late Pro- 
fessor Porson. Mr. Dobree, the edi- 
tor, has collated the MS. and noted 
all the varieties and corrections ; and 
by way of appendix, has subjoined 
a fragment of Rhetoric Lexicon from 
a MS. in the University Library. 

W. Rae Wilson, Esq. of Lanark- 
shire, has in the press an Account of 
his Travels in the Holy Land and 
Egypt. It will form a handsome 
octavo volume, and will be illustrat- 
ed with many interesting views, The 
great object of this traveller was to 
compare the customs and manners 
of the countries he visited with the 
accounts in Scripture. 

In the London press—*“ Travels in 


the Northern States of America, par- 
ticularly those of New-England and 
New-York.” By Timothy Dwight, 
LL. D. late President of Yale Col- 
lege ; author of “ A System of Theo- 
logy,” &c. Reprinted from the Ame- 
rican edition, with illustrative Maps. 

Thoughts on the Anglican and 
American-Anglo Churches. By John 
Bristed, Counsellor at Law, N. York, 
1822. John P. Haven, $3. pp. 500, 
Svo. 

The Life of the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
D.D. Rector of Aston Sandford, 
Bucks; including a Narrative drawn 
up by himself, and copious Extracts 
from his Letters. By John Scott, A.M. 
Vicar of North Ferriby, and Minister 
of St. Mary’s, Hull.. 12mo. pp. 454. 
Price $1,25. Boston: S. T. Arm. 
strong. New-York: John P, Haven. 
(On Sale at Warner’s, Richmond.) 

S. Converse of New-Haven, having 
purchased the topy-right of Dwigbt’s 
Theology, proposes to publish a ster- 
eotype edition of that valuable work, 
It will be issued in four volumes 8vo, 
and put to subscribers at $10. Six 
editions have already been published 
in Great Britain (two of them from 
stereotype plates, and one in quarto) 
while only one has yet appeared in 
the United States. 

Theological Seminaries.-The Theo- 
logical Seminaries at Princeton and 
Andover are in a flourishing’ condi- 
tion. _The whole numbér of young 
gentlemen preparing for the Ministry 
at the former is about eighty; andin 
the latter one hundred and forty. 





(<p The Magazine has been issued with an irregularity, which has no 
doubt tried the patience of the subscribers, on account of the long continued 
and extreme illness of the Editor. The publisher has more deeply regretted 
this event, than any other person ; but he hopes that the good nature of the 


public will make every allowance that the case requires. Arrangements 
are now making to prevent the recurrence of such delays in future. In 
word, ‘it is hoped that the work will no longer be left to depend on the cor- 


tingency of one person’s health and life, 
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For the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 
DEFECTIVE OPINIONS CONCERNING MORALITY. 


To the question, what must I do to be saved? the Gospel 
uniformly answers, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.”” The connexion, indeed, between faith 

and salvation is clear and unchangeable. But while this is 
the case, not afew, even among those who profess chris«i- 
| anity, rely, in a great degree, on their good morals for justi- 
, fication in the sight of God. And, of many, this is the sole 
| reliance. It may be well, then, to examine with some care 
into the true and proper notion of morality. The result 
of this inquiry, impartially made, will be the utter destruction 
of hope built on our poor performances, and a deep conviction 
that we need a better righteousness than our own to entitle us 
to heaven. 
The term under consideration always has reference to some 
/ standard of duty ; and actions are denominated moral or im- 
moral, as they are conformed to the standard or depart from 
it. The reference made by many is to common opinions.— 
What the public voice approves or condemns, they approve 
or condemn. But as to many subjects of morals, opinion 
changes. A changing standard of truth and duty, however, 
is no standard at all. 
Others again—and this is a very common case—con- 
; sider what they call conscience as an unerring guide. Now, °*4§ 
whether we, with some philosophers, call conscience,a moral — 
4 sense; or define it, with Locke, to be the Judgment which we 
y form of the morality or, immorality of our actions, the opinion 
‘ appears to us to be clearly and dangerously erroneous. If 
conscience is a moral sense, it is, like every other faculty of 
man, susceptible of improvement, and very imperfectly per- 
. forms its proper functions without that improvement. In 
, this respect, it is precisely like the faculty called taste. After +@ 
: all, it is confessed that our own taste must control the judg- * 
4 ment which we form of the beauty of a poem, a picture, or a 
statue; but it would be strange indeed for an illiterate and 
P upcultivated rustic to affirm that his taste was the standard 
¢ of taste; and, that because he preferred the shipwreck of the 
Albion, to the Capuchin Chapel,,by Granet, that therefore, the 
former ought to be preferred to the latter. If, indeed, he af- 
firms that the one affords him more pleasure than the other, it 
would be folly to deny it. But this very affirmation would 
induce a candid man to say, go and study standard works 
VoL. VX. Vv. 2.—Feb. 1828. 8 
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until your taste is improved, and you will then feel and judge 
more correctly. So by. bringing the moral sense to the true 
standard of morals, it is improved, and fitted to perform its 
office with correctness and precision. 

In like manner, adopting Locke’s definition of conscience, 
it is as absurd to call it the standard of right and wrong, as 
it would be for one of our judges to say that his own judg- 
megt is the standard of justice and equity. The law which 
he'ts bound faithfully to execute, is his rule of judging. And 
in proportion as he is versed in law, will be the soundness of 
his legal opinions. So, universally, as to morals. The law 
is the standard. 

Batwhat law? Right reason would answer, the law of our 
Maker. But as christians, we must say, and we feel our- 
selves fully justified in saying, the revealed will of God. Itis 
not pretended that there is any opposition between the prin- 
ciples of morality discovered by reason, and the doctrines of 
scripture. 'T he only difference,—and truly, it is one of mighty 
importance—ts that revelation makes a clearer exposition, a 
more complete developement of moral truth, than reason in 
the present state of man ever could have made ; and enforces 
the discharge of duty by more powerful motives, than reason 
ever could have urged. As far, however, as reason can go 
on this subject, it “perfectly coincides with scripture. And 
the coincidence is one among a thousand arguments in sup- 
port of the truth of the scriptures. 

As aninstance of the agreement just mentioned, reason and 
scripture unite in declaring that every system of morality is 
lame and defective, which does not recognise all the relations 
which man sustains, and insist on the duties which grow out of 
these relations; which does not conduce to the formation of a 
character suited to the whole of man’s existence, and derive its 
motives from a consideration of the whole reach of man’s des- 
tinies. This remark when duly considered, makes manifest 
the defectiveness of the morality of many, who expect to go 
to heaven on account of their good w orks. They think them- 
selves moral, because they have established in their minds a 
low and imperfect standard of duty. No christian, no one, 
indeed, who professes to believe the christian system, ought 
for a moment, to think of any other rule than * the moral 
law.” which is «summarily comprehended in the ten com- 
mandments.” Now without entering into an analysis of that 
kiw, it will be entirely safe and sufficient for us to take the 
sim of it as stated by our Saviour—*« Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all-thy heart and soul and mind and 
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strength, and thy neighbour as thyself.” This single sen- 
tence contains the elements of a complete system of morals, 
involving in it the rule, the motives, and the end of human 
actions. And this is all that moral philosophy ever undertook 
to teach us. . 

It may, then, be safely assumed that whatever falls short of 
this rule, or violates any part of it, is not consistent with a 
sound and true morality. He cannot be regarded as a moral 
man, that is, he breaks the moral law, who fdties not regulate 
his conduct by the two precepts contained in the sentence 
quoted above. And here to prevent mistake or deception, we 
would remark, that the love of God and our neighbour must 
be conjoined. It is on all hands admitted to be rank, offen- 
sive, disgusting hypocrisy, to pretend to love God, while the 
heart is full of envy and malice. Why shonld not the con- 
verse of this be as freely admitted? Why should it be, for a 
moment, supposed that the man, whose heart is alienated 
from God, who does not supremely love the father of all mer- 
cies, the God of all grace, truly loves his neighbour. Besides, 
it may be well to consider the extent of thé precept which 
respects our Maker. It goes as far as possible; we are to love 
with ail the heart, with all the soul. On weighing well, these 
emphatical words, we shall readily admit that if we can act 
towards our neighbours under the combined influence of love 
to them and love to God, it is our indispensable duty at all 
times to do so—But the possibility of this cannot be question- 
ed. Therefore, whenever the love of God does not come in, 
with its mighty and-all controlling influences to regulate our 
conduct to our neighbours, we fail to comply with the moral 
Jaw. And what ought to be thought of the morality which 
violates the law by which we are bound to live; or which is 
the same thing, fails to satisfy its demands? We answer 
this question by asking another—What ought to be thought 
of the man, who owes a : debt of a thousand doll: urs, and boasts 
of his honesty while he pays one hundred, and utterly refuses 
to pay the balance? 

Should any, here, cry out against our doctrine as severe, 
and ask, What! do you think that the really just and moral 
man is to be condemned with sinners, and excluded from 
heaven? We would promptly answer, surely not: «This do, 
and thou shalt live.” But who is the tray moral man? Who 
loves God with all the heart and soul, and mind and strength, 
and his neighbour as himself? Reader, dost thou? Come, 
examine thy heart and life by the rule which God has given. 
Nay, try your most moral and virtuous actions by this law.— 
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duty of every one to do his utmost, in every lawful way, to 
prevent the progress oferror. I therefore submit for publica. 
tion in your Magazine, the following observations on miracles, 

The method of the Anti-supernaturalists is to account for 
the events recorded as miraculous in the Bible, in the best 
way they can without the supposition of a real miracle in any 
case. ‘I’o this end, they sometimes employ the aid of allegory 
or fable—Thus the account of the birth of our Saviour. ag 
given with its preceding circumstances, by the Evangelists 
is regarded as a uvsog or fable. And I have been told 
that, not long ago, the principal matter disputed in one of 
the most famous German Universities, was, whether the his. 
tory of our Lord’s resurrection ought to be regarded as an 
allegory, or a record of facts! Again, it is pretended, that 
natural appearances were often attributed by weak and super. 
stitious people to miraculous interposition, As’ when it is 
said that a voice from heaven proclaimed, “* This is my be- 
loved son, in whom Iam well pleased: hear ye him,” it is 
pretended that it thundered, and that the reverberations of 
sound were construed as a proclamation from heaven :—and in 
like manner that the transfiguration of our Lord, was. nothing 
more than an electrical phenomenon! And so as to other 
miracles. 

The plain christian, who means what he says and speaks 
what he thinks, will read this with perfect amazement. And 
the imputations cast, by this mode of interpreting scripture, 
on the sacred writers, will fill him with horror. Indeed he 
will find no way to avoid the conclusion that, on these terms, 
the apostles were either silly and most credulous fanatics, or 
conscious impostors. And in either case, he will feel that 
they were utterly unfit to instruct the world in religious truth. 
Indeed the question between the Anti-supernaturalists ant 
their opponents, affects the very vitals of christianity. — In 
reference to this subject, then, we shall do well to examine 
the credibility of miracles. This point has been treated with 
great ability by many writers on the Deistical controversy. 
I do not know any one to whom I would choose to refer in 
preference to principal Campbell, whose Essay on Miracles 
in answer to the ingenious sophistry of Hume, deserves to be 
particularly studied. I cannot, in the pages of a Magazine, 
treat the subject at large. I may be permitted, however, for 
the sake of exciting an interest and prompting inquiry, to give 
it a cursory examination. 

The definition of a miracle which’ pleases me best of any 
I have met with is that, « A miracle is a suspension or viola- 
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ton of some known law of nature.” This definition clearly 
distinguishes miraculous events from the tricks of ‘jugglers, 
and from the wonderful events produced by the operation of 
unknown laws of nature. And as the laws of nature were 
established by the Author of nature, it seems to follow that a 
miracle affords decisive evidence of the exertion of divine 
ower.. ‘Lhe question then appears to be simply this, is it 
credible that the Supreme Being would,.in any case or for 
any purpose, interpose to suspend or violate laws, which he 
himself established ? 

Now on going to the examination of this question, it ought 
to be understood, that the phrase, laws ,of nature, as com- 
monly used, means nothing more than the determination by 
the Deity of the modes in which motion, or action if you please, 
shall be produced in material substances. This is exemplified 
in the motions of the planets, the production and growth of 
plants and animals, chemical agencies, &c. &c. And it may 
well be asked, to what end were these laws established ? 
Surely not merely that matter might move according to cer- 
tain fixed rules. Where then, would be the wisdom or good- 
ness of this arrangement? Doubtless, the laws of nature 
were established for a beneficial purpose: but only sentient 
and intelligent beings can be benefitted by them. Their good, 
then, was, no doubt, held in view by the beneficent Creator, 
when he impressed on matter the laws by which all its mo- 
tions are regulated. Now it is most reasonable to believe 
that matter, possessing the property of inertness, should uni- 
formly move according to the laws established by its almighty 
Maker. But man is an intelligent and voluntary agent. His 
maker has endowed him with “the faculty of originating his 
own moral actions, and of choosing whether he will do right 
or wrong. It is then neither impossible nor strange that man 
should go contrary to the moral law given by God. But when 
man abuses his distinguishing faculties, and sins against his 
sovereign, he forfeits his best enjoyments and loses. his high- 
est happiness: he is an heir of misery, because he is a child 
of guilt. The glories of immortality are lost, his enjoyments 
are uncertain, poor and shortlived ; and he is doomed to sink 
from this state of intermingled hope and fear, joy and sorrow, 
to one of unmitigated suffering. Now considering that the 
whole arrangement of materia! nature was made, and the 
laws of nature were established for the sake principally of 
rational beings ; who can venture to affirm the incredibility : 
of an interposition of the author of nature, to remedy the 
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evils produced by this abuse of voluntary agency ?—that is, 
who can venture to affirm that miracles ‘are incredible? 

Were it indeed pretended that any part of the materia] 
universe were out of order, and that the laws of nature were 
suspended, that the Creator might repair his work ; this in- 
deed would be a tax on our credulity. But God has seen fit 
to create moral agents; and free agency is as necessary a 
quality of such beings, as extension is of matter; but this 
freedom has been abused, and man has been ruined. And 
cannot God interpose ; and will he not interpose, to remedy 
this evil? Or has God constituted things so, that, on the sup. 
position of his most gracious interposition, no evidence can 
be sufficient to prove the fact? ** Yes! say some, * let us 
see miracles, and we will believe.”? But surely every human 
being has as good aright to make this demand, as an individual, 
Of course, it implies this strange thing, that sufficient evidence 
cannot be afforded that God has wrought miracles for the 
good of man, unless he should work miracles in every age 
and before every human being. But this uniform occurrence 
of events is precisely that, which induces the belief that they 
take place according to the laws of nature. It comes to this 
then, that we cannot believe the evidence for miracles, with- 
out that which would destroy the difference between miracu- 
lous and common events: that is, we cannot believe miracles 
unless it is proved that there is no such thing as a miracle! 

I assume, now that God Almighty can work miracles; 
that facts of this kind may be proved; and that we ought to 
believe them on sufficient evidence. In the next place I shall 
offer some remarks on the evidence by which miraculous facts 
are established. And here, as [ do not purpose pursuing the 
subject in its details, I beg leave to refer to a book which, in 
my judgment, treats the subject of the testimony of the Apostles, 
with very great ability : [ mean the Evidences of Christianity, 
by Dr. Chalmers of Glasgow. But as this recommendation 
has been made, I must beg leave to add, that the remarks 
made in Dr. C’s book, on the Internal Evidences of Christi- 
anity, as they have been commonly interpreted, cannot be 
approved. ‘Though, as [ suppose, he intended them to be un- 
derstood, I think them defensible. But this is not the place 
for discussions of this sort ; let the reader study Erskine’s little 
book on the Internal Evidences, and he will learn much from 
it.— We now proceed, 

It is granted that miracles are in themselves improbable. 
and that they require strong evidence to establish their truth. 
With the evidence adduced for this purpose, there ought to be 
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assigned worthy reasons for the interposition of the Deity; . 
ihat is, reasons conformed to our best notions of the divine wis- 
dom and goodness. In this case, they cease to be improbable, 
and by suitable evidence they become entirely worthy of belief. 
This case has been illustrated by the followingexample: Titius 
is known to be extremely close and parsimonious. It is report- 
ed that he made a present to Mevius of a very rich jewel.— 
This event is in itself very improbable. But then it is added, 
Meevius is an avaricious courtier, high in favour with his 
prince; and Tifius is hunting for a good fat office, which he 
may procure by the recommendation of Mavius. What was 
before improbable, is now entirely probable. After a little 
time, it is known that Titius is actually in possession of the 
office ; and we cannot tell how he could have obtained it with- 
out the intercession of Mevius. After this, we easily believe 
what we before thought very improbabk, that Titius gave a 
rich gem to Mevius. 

The application of this is easy. It is stated, that God, 
who we know is sparing of miracles, has, on this and on that 
occasion, interposed in a miraculous way. This at first is 
improbable. But it is subjoined that the intention of Deity, 
in this interposition, was to make known the true manner of 
worshipping Him, of which all the nations of the world-were 
notoriously and grossly ignorant, and to give authority to this 
new mode of worship by miracles. This clothes the state- 
ment with a good degree of probability. For if God is: the 
source of all happiness, and created man to glorify and enjoy 
Him, it is not assumed that he is prodigal of miracles, when 
He performs them for the purpose just mentioned. But in 
addition to this, we find a people, no wiser than other nations, 
and in many respects not to be compared with others, who 
nevertheless acknowledge Jehovah to be the one living and 
true God, and worship him in spirit and in truth. And it is 
among these people, that the miracles are said to have been 
wrought for that very purpose. But how they received this 
knowledge, except by revelation, none can conceive ; nor can 
it be imagined why they should have received it so readily — 
and maintained it so firmly, unless they had witnessed the mi- 
racles wrought in its support, or had surely known that they 
had been performed. Now these things, well considered, take 
away the improbability, and render it almost certain that 
miracles have been performed.* 


* Werenfelsii Opuscula—Vol. I. p. 75. 
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Again; in the history of the church both under the old dis- 
pensation and the new, events are recorded in great numbers, 
concerning which no one entertains the least doubt ; and yet 
these events are so connected with miraculous facts, that by 
taking away the miracles, the credibility of the events ts ut- 


terly destroyed. Thus, in the history of Moses, we find 


that a mere private man, without wealth, without authority, 
or resources of any kind, notwithstanding the dangers threat- 
ened by a powerful king, persuaded a very numerous body 
of people to leave a fertile country, and go with him into an 
uninhabitabie desert; that as soon as they went thither, he 
imposed on them the burdensome yoke of a very severe 
law, and a very laborious ritual ; that he punished the least 
transgression of this law with very great severity ; that du- 
ring a journey protracted for years, he furnished food, cloth- 
ing, and arms to we know not how many myriads of men; 
that he provided for all their necessities, put down all their 
rebellions, silenced all their marmurs ; and although he per- 
formed not one of the things that he had promised, yet he re- 
tained the greatest authority over them as long as he lived, 
and was held in the highest honour by them after he died 5 
that his successor most exactly fulfilled all that had been pro- 
mised; that a leader who never learned and could not have 
learned the art of war, at the head of a body of untrained va- 
gabonds, worn out by their tedious wanderings, and in want 
of all things, entered into a land which they said had been 
promised to their fathers; that he truly came, saw and con- 
quered ; that he routed and put to flight all that opposed him, 
overcame mighty kings, took fortified cities, overthrew op- 
posing walls; in a word, that he took possession not of a 
wilderness, but of a country filled with active and warlike in- 
habitants, and divided the region thus occupied among his 
followers, as had been promised. Now, these events, con- 
cerning which there is no doubt, appear utterly strange and 
incredible, without the miracles attributed to Moses and 
Joshua. Without these, it is incredible that Moses should 
have undertaken all that he did actually undertake ; it is more 
incredible that he should have undertaken them with such 
complete success; but it stumbles all belief that without 
them, Joshua should have fulfilled all that Moses promised, 
and executed all that Moses left for him to perform. 

in like manner, in the beginning of the Christian church, it 
is unquestionably trae and admitted on all sides, that a few 
low, obscure mechanics and fishermen, persuaded myriads 
and myriads to believe in ONE WHO WAS CRUCIFIED; and 
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that this belief was so firm and steady, that the most appalling 
dangers, the most terrifying threats, the most exquisite suf- 
ferings, and death in its most fearful forms could never des- 
troy it. Of this truth and ten thousand others connected with 
it, no one at all acquainted with historical evidence, entter- 
tains the least doubt. Yet, when the whole subject is well 
considered. it appears that the miracles ascribed to Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, give credibility to these facts.* 

These things being so, it is not too much to affirm the pro- 
bability of the miracles recorded in the Bible. But it is in 
the highest degree reasonable and philosophical to believe - 
probable events, on human testimony; provided that testi- 
mony be given by competent witnesses, in circumstances ren- 
dering it worthy of belief. ‘That the witnesses were compe- 
tent in respect to intelligence, must I think at once be admit- 
ted. Men who could persuade Jews and Greeks, the learned 
and the rude, to embrace such a system as that of the Gospel, 
could not have been deficient in understanding. That they 
were competent as regards opportunities of knowing the truth, 
is equally evident. They were constant companions of their 
Master, heard his words, and saw his works. 

But the Anti-supernaturalists seem to maintain that the 
minds of the apostles were so infected, and even controlled 
by superstitious notions and enthusiastic feelings, that they 
were ready to take every thing for a miracle. This, however, 
is a mere assumption, founded on nothing but the record of 
the facts under consideration. And if this is not a begging 
of the question, what is? Indeed, the narrative of the Evan- 
gelists is, to a remarkable degree, cool, unimpassioned, and 
artless. On some deeply interesting occasions, we find them 
very slow to believe. For more than four hundred years pre- 
vious to their day, there had been no prophet in Israel, and 
no pretence of working miracles. ‘The apostles, in common 
with their countrymen, believed that the Messiah would be a 
glorious temporal prince, and a mighty conqueror; and it is 
not easy to conceive how Jesus, who had not where to lay his 
head, could have persuaded them, under. their prejudices, that 
such a person as he, was the Messiah, but by working mira- 
cles. In truth, the anti-supernaturalists take for granted, 
that the state of mind in the Apostles was such as their hy- 
pothesis requires. And here we cannot bit pause a moment, 
to remark on the exceedingly great latitude of interpretation: 
admitted by men of this description. They are learned and 


Ibid p. 74. 
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ingenious, but as scripture critics, perverse in their ingenuity, 
and licentious in their interpretations. For instance, in the 
history of the tvansfiguration, (Matt. xvii.) a hundred circum- 
stances, of the reality of which not one intimation is given 
by the historian, are assumed, in order to give plausibility 
and consistency to the supposition, that this was an elec trical 
phenomenon. Among others, it is taken for granted, that 
the Apostles slept on the mountain, and that they or at least 
Peter dreamed of the Messiah and his kingdom, also of Moses 
and Elijah; that during this sleep, a terrible storm arose, 
with lightning and thunder 3 ; that the disciples were suddenly 
and in great terror roused from sleep by the noise ; that at 
that moment Jesus was overshadowed by a bright cloud, and 
his body, as has sometimes been thecase, was rendered luminous 
by electricity ; that two persons, probably of those who were 
secretly disciples of Christ like Nicodemus, were with him; 
that one of them for some reason, it matters not what, cried 
out “this is my beloved son; and that Peter, impressed 
by his dream, supposed that these two persons, were Moses 
and Elijah, and in his agitation exclaimed, ‘ Lord, it is good 
for us to be here—And let us make three tabernacles,’’ &c. 
And finally it is said that Jesus, on perceiving that these na- 
tural events thus misunderstood, had greatly strengthened 
the belief of Peter, James and John in his Messiahship, did 
not think it prudent toundeceive them! 

tn this way, men who still cali themselves believers, and 
christians, and insist on others calling them so too, think 
themselves licensed to interpret scripture! This is cailed the 
liberal mode. 'The wildest spirtinalizing that well meaning, 
but illiterate interpreters of holy writ have ever adopted, is 
not more extravagant, and\is much less hurtful than this? 
But all is contrived to get rid of miracles ; and that because 
miracles have ceased—As if God could not have reasons for 
working miracles.in one age, which would not exist in ano- 
ther. We have, however, shown that the miracles recorded 
in the Bible, considering the design for which they were 
wrought, and the admitted facts éonnected with them, are 
probable ; and that the witnesses who have attested them, 
were competent, ‘The only other part of the argument which 
remains is the credibility of the witnesses. But this subject 
has been so ably treated by others, and especially by Dr. 
Chalmers in the-work already referred to, that I do not think 
it necessary to go over this ground. If, however, any of 
your readers should wish the subject to be pursued, and will 
express that wish in a way that I can hear of it, the call shall 
be promptly answered, RUSTICUS. 

















Letter to the Publisher. 


“Eo the Publisher of the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 


Sir,—I am one of the most constant readers of your Mag- 
azine ; and while [ am ready enough to acknowledge that it 
is highly useful, I must be allowed, in candor, to say that I 
think it would be more so, if you would extend the range of 
your subjects. Perhaps, in the present state of the country, 
it is too exclusively religious. Nay, Sir, do not start at this 
remark, and attribute it to the worldly, spirit of a layman.: 
But, no matter to What order of men [ belong, hear-me ; and 
then judge. 

The interests of religion, if I may speak on a thethe so 
grave and sacred, are not solitary, insulated interests. En- 
lightened clergymen often tell us that « they are connected 
with human life in all its departments.’-—And I for one, be- 
lieve the doctrine to be true. What would you do for preach- 
ers, if there were no schools for their education? How could 
the people meet for worship, if there were no houses for their 
accommodation ? How could a sufficient degree of intelligence 
be diffused through society, if there were no books for their 
improvement? ‘These questions might be multiplied to almost 
any extent ; and the whole series would show the truth of the 
position. 

I take it, Sir,-that rational and enlightened piety never did, 
and never can prevail among an ignorant, lazy, and impro- 
vident population. How is it with the missionaries, who are 
sent to the heathen? Iam not so perfectly acquainted with 
the history of these benevolent exertions, as I ought to be. 
but if not misinformed, I may say, experience has. produced 
the conviction, that civilization and christianity must proceed 
together. A body of christian savages would be a phenomenon, 
indeed, i in the history of the human species. Does not this irr 
some degree warrant the conclusion, that in proportion as 
the arts of civilized life are cultivated, ceteris paribus, reli- 
gion will prevail. Or to put the case ina different form, . 
whether have you more hope of ultimate success in your main 
object, the promotion of religion, among enlightened enter- 
prising people ; or, among the ignorant and indolent? If the 
afenues to the minds of these last are so choked up, that you 
despair of access to them; if they will neither read your 
books, nor hear with any profitable attention your preachers, 
what can be done for them? Nothing sir, you may rely on it, 
until you awaken them to exertion. By some means or other, 
you must stimulate their minds ; you must conjure up a spirit 
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of improvement, a desire of bettering the general condition of 
the country. 

In this view of the subject, let me ask why should you not 
give greater attention to the all important interests of educa- 
tion? Mark; I do not accuse you of indifference to this great 
object; but allow me to ask, might it not be noticed more 
frequently, and more in extenso? As the preachers tell us, 
you must give ‘line upon line, precept on precept; here a 
little, and there a little,” if you would have us attend to it 
according to its importance. And now, Sir, is the time. 
There is some spirit stirring in the south, and the opportunity 
ought not to be lost. 

Again, the subject of internal improvement by roads and 
canals is agitated every year in our Legislative bodies, and, 
for the time ip the public. papers; but it as clear as light that 
very little information on that subject is diffused through the 
mass of the people. They have no adequate idea of the im- 
mense pecuniary advantage. resulting from improvements of 
this sort. The magnitude of the first expense terrifies them. 
Undertakings which, if better informed, they would engage in 
with alacrity and pursue with successful ardour, are regarded 
as hopeless, and heard of with indifference. Hence, what is 
done among us, is done by the spirit and enterprize of indivi- 
duals ; and the work proceeds slowly, because it is too heavy 
for them. The strength of the whole community ought to 
touch the springs of this machinery ; and then every part 
would go forward with an impetus that would bear down all 
obstacles. 


One point to which particular effort should be directed is, to 


convince the people that these are not local, but general in- 
terests ; not the concerns of a part, but of the whole. Narrow 
views on this subject have done infinite mischief to the south- 
ern people, and have thrown them half a century behind their 
wiser neighbours. 

Permit me also to suggest that if your work were more fre- 
quently enlivened by essays on polite literature; if its uni- 
form gravity were varied by something of sprightliness, and 
vivacity, it might perhaps be more useful and more popular. 
A man of classical taste will not object to the authority of the 
poet who says Quid wetat ridentem dicere werum ? » And if you 
think it inconsistent with your design to afford’ mere amuse- 

ment, it is easy, you know, to mingle with the utmost de- 
sirable degree of gaiety a purpose of improvement. But 
verbum sat sapienti. 
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Qncee more, and I shall have done. The vices of the age 
might more frequently call forth your animadversions. I do 
not think we are worse than other people, yet there is enough 
among us to excite mingled indignation and sorrow. The 

ever of speculation which preceded and in part produced the 
present collapse, has greatly diserdered the moral faculties of 
the age. Asad change has taken place in the southern char- 
acter. There is only a remnant left of the high spirited, 
frank uprightness and hospitality of old Virginanism. Yet I 
ain persuaded that enough has been left for redemption ; and 
if suitable efforts were made, the time might be brought back, 
when lottery and broker’s offices, and even banks would be 
unknown in our state, when moderate profits would satisfy 
the merchant ; and the farmer, instead of anticipating the pro- 
duce of his farm, would carry his crop to market before he 
laid it out in Cashmere shawls and Leghorn bonnets for his 
wife and daughters; and when, instead of the times which 
now grind us all in the dust, we should have back again the 
good, old fashioned sort of hard times, of which our fathers used 
to talk, sitting atease in their old elbow chairs, and smoking 
their pipes in peace and comfort. 

But I have trespassed too long on your time, and have only 
to add my best wishes for the increased success and useful- 
ness of your work.—I was going to say an increase of pat- 
ronage: but if I thought that you did not hate patronage, I 
should certainly take my. name from your list. ‘There is too 
much of that shred of royalty and nobility among us already. 
I like your pamphlet, because I have never seen any thing of 
patronage about it ; and as long as you continue firm and in- 
dependent, you may be assured of the hearty good will of 

A FRienD IN THE CounTRY. 


We sincerely thank our honest friend for his plain 
hints. We are very anxious for the improvement of our 
work. But non omnia nos omnes possumus. The truth of this 
common saying has been so felt by us, that we have repeat- 
edly invited communications from others: and here again, in 
the utmost sincerity, do we repeat the invitation. Well 
written Essays on any of the subjects noticed by our corres- 
dent, will be thankfully received. But we must beg those 
who write, to write with care. Often in times past, when 
cheered by the sight of a communication for the Magazine, 
have our hearts sunk within us as we proceeded in the perusal, 
and saw marks of carelessness and haste in every line. And 
often have we sighed as we had to say to ourselves at the 
conclusion, this must either be re-written or exclnded. 
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The interests of education are of paramount impertance, 
We think of those of internal improvement as our Corres- 
pondent does. Polite literature is often our solace ond relaxa- 
tion in hours of of lassitude and ill heaith. And as for the 
last particular, we only say that we do earnestly wish that 
some man,would prepare his satyric thong, loaded at the end 
of it,—as we have seen a whip with a bullet for the purpose 
of chastising troublesome Cogs,—-and wouid lay on vice and 
folly until th ey should sneak off from among us. Only as we 
have mentioned the expedient of the bullet, we must protest 
against the use of lead in any shape whatever in the present 
ease.——Pus. 


a Bee 


For the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 


REMARKS ON MISSIONARY AFFAIRS. 


No age since that of the Apostles has done justice to the 
conceptions, or entered fully into the designs of the first 
teachers of christianity. In ancient times, every nation had 
its peculiar system of religion or rather superstition, and its 
peculiar modes of worship. With these all were contented ; 
and all were willing that every people should enjoy and prac- 
tise their own superstitions. The idea of making proselytes, 
seems never to have entered the mind. For all that the phil- 
osophers of Greece and Rome cared, Egypt might worship 
Apis or an Onion; Syria, Remphan and Chian, Moloch and 
Beelzebub, to any extent they pleased. But it was not so 
with the Apostles of Jesus Christ. As soon as they had re- 
ceived their commission, and seen the fulfilment of their 
Master’s promise respecting the effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
they entered on a course of conduct totally at variance with 

any thing the world had ever seen before. They began as 
was directed, at Jerusalem ; and there, on the very theatre 
of the shame and sufferings of their Lord, first proclaimed 
salvation through the cruciriep OneE—And proclaimed it 
with effect. For, myriads of the people, and a great multi- 
tude of the priests became obedient to the faith. ‘But they did 
not confine themselves to their own country. The command 

sad been given, ** Go preach the gospel to every creature ;” 
aad they went forth into all lands to fulfil the purposes of a 
Saviour’s love. As Paul expresses it, in the beginning of the 
epistle to the re they received “the Apostleship for 
obedience to the faith a mong all nations,” and they tasked all 
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iheir powers to execute their commission. Had the apostles 
confined their labours to the Jews that were dispersed through 
all parts of the Roman empire, they might have pursued their 
system of proselytism without molestation. The potentates, 
priests and philosophers would have continued to think, as 
they thought at first, that christianity was nothing but a 
modification of the Jewish superstition; and they would have 
acknowledged the right of Jews to dispute as much as they 
pleased about their own religion, if they would but let other 
people alone. But this, the primitive teachers could not do, 
without casting off allegiance to their Saviour. Accordingly. 
it was for interfering with the religion of the state, that they 
were persecuted: they were persécuted for going as mission- 
aries to the heathen. 

It is marvellous how fully modern enemies of missions 
agree in sentiment with heathen priests and kings. Such men 
as Domitian, and Dioclesian, and Julian the apostate, were 
the ancient ** Reformers”—they were fine hands * to extermi- 
nate the missionary mania” of their day. And Lucian the 
heathen satyrist, would make an admirable auxiliary, if he 
were now on earth, to these who possess all the bitterness of 
his opposition, without having a particle of his wit. There 
is, however, this difference ; the ancient opposers were hea- 
thens, and avowed themselves to be heathens ; they had, then, 
the merit of consistency : but their modern allies, whatever 
they are in reality, profess to be christians. 

But let this pass. It is plain from all that is recorded of 
the apostles, that they undertook the work of evangelizing the 
world, with the determination—a determination that seemed 
never to waver,—of doing as great a part as possible while 
they lived, and leaving successors of the same spirit, and who 
should carry on the same design. Now, if we consider this 
purpose in its details, we shall be struck with its grandeur, 
and the extent of its benevolence. We should think it vain 
to reason with a man, who can read the history of the lives 
and labours of the apostles, without a ready acknowledgment 
that they were men of lofty feelings and generous-purposes ; 
men, whose selfishness was swallowed up in some mighty pas- 
sion, which had the good of the world for its object ; men, who 
while they expected bonds and imprisonment in every city, 
were moved by none of these things, if only they might prove 
blessings to others. The spirit that dictated the prayer on 
the cross, * Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,”’ in full measure rested on them, and they imitated 
their master, « who went about doing good.” Oh! had all 
vor. vr. Vo. 2.—Feb. 1823. 10 
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that followed them, been like them—there would now be no 
heathen, to call for missionary labours. But, such were the 
aposiles. They saw the world lying in darkness, and they 
went to shed abroad the light of life: they saw the world in- 
volved in the grossest and most debasing superstitions, and 
they went to spread the blessed influences of divine truth :~ 
they saw the world lying in guilt, and they went to proclaim 
pardon: they saw the world alienated from God, and without 
hope, and they went to communicate that joy and peace which 
they had experienced in believing: they saw the world disso- 
ciated by different laws, customs and religions, acknowledging 
no common interests, and scarcely confessing a common na- 
ture; and they went to teach that God had made of one blood 
all nations to dwell on the face of the whole earth ; that every 
man is to be regarded as our neighbour to whom we have an 
opportunity of doing good; that the race of mankind are all 
brethren; that there is a common Saviour; that there is but 
one true religion in which all may have a common interest: 
in a word, the object of their mighty enterprise was to bring 
into the christian commonwealth all nations; to take away 
the elements of discord, and bind together the dissociated and 
jarring tribes of men, by the golden chain of love. Nothing 
can be more surprising that such men as the apostles origi- 
nally were, brought up as we are sure they had been, and 
living in the age when they lived—nothing can be more sur- 
prising that such men should conceived a design so un- 
heard of, so at war with the spirit of their country and their 
times, than tlie success which attended their efforts. We can 
account for neither in any way, but their own ; it was of God!* 
*It will surprise one, who has never before taken the trouble to ex- 
amine the subject, when he finds how many churches are mentioned as 
founded by the Apostles, in the brief history of the New-Testament. The 
following catalogue has been taken from Fabricius, (Lux Salutaris.) 
Churches were founded in Achaia, Rom. xvi. 5. Alexandria, in Egypt. 
Acts xviii. 24, xxvii. 5. Amphipolis, Acts xvii. 1. Antioch, in Syria, Acts ». 
19. xiii. 1. xiv. 26. Antioch, in Pisidia, Acts xiii. 14. Apollonia, Acts xvii. 1. 
Arabia, Galatians i. 17. Asia, the seven Churches mentioned in Rev. viz. 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. 
Athens, Acts xvii. 15. Babylon, 1 Pet. v.15. Berza, Acts xvii. 10. Bithynia, 
1 Pet. i, 1. Cesarea Stratonis, Acts viii. 40. ix. 30. Cana of Galilee—Cap- 
padocia, 1 Pet. i.1. Cenchrea, Rom. xi.i. and uit. Cilicia, Gal.i.21. Acts 
xv. 23.: In the Island of Co. Acts xxi. 1. Colosse, see the Epistle—Cor- 
inth, Acts xviii. 1. Crete, Tit.i.5. Cyprus, Acts xi, 19. xiil. 4. Cyrene, 
Acts xi. 20. Dalmatia, Tit. 2. Tim. ix. 10. Damascus, viii. 4. ix. 1. Derbe, 
Acts, xiv. 20. Ephesus, as mentioned before. Among the Galatians, see 
the Epistle, and 1 Pet. i. 1. Churches in Galilee, Acts ix. 31. Jerusalem, 
Rom. xv. 26. In Spain, see the Commentators on Rom. xv. 24, From Jeru- 


salem to Ilyricum the Apostle testifies that he fully preached the gospel of 
Christ. Iconium, Acts xiy.1.21. Joppa, Acts ix. 36. There were many 
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But when the design was first announced, when the first 
missionaries took up their pilgrim’s staff and scrip, to go forth 
fur the conversion of the heathen world, we may well suppose 
that much was said of the folly and madness of the scheme 5 
and when it was understood what was to be tlie constant bur- 
den of their story, that men were lost and ruined sinners, and 
had no hope‘ but through one that was crucified at Jerusalem, 
we can easily imagine with what scorn and detision the wise 
men of this world would regard their undertaking; and how 
even the jealousy of the priests would slumber for a time on 
the presumption that such an enterprise so conducted, would 
cover its abettors with shame and disgrace. Indeed, to all 
human appearance, nothing could be more extravagant than 
the hope of success. Yet the apostles did succeed. Although, 
« Christ crucified was a stumbling block to the Jews, and 
foolishness to the Greeks,” the event proved that «Christ 
was the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 

Now we venture to say, that there is the same call for mis- 
sionary exertions in the present day, that existed in the days 
of the apostles. ‘There are six hundred millions of heathen to 
be converted: and they are fully as benighted, as destitute 
of hope, as far from God, as foul and profligate as the ancient 
heathen. ‘The call on our love is as affecting as that which 
roused the apostles to their heroic efforts, and the command 
originally given **to make disciples of all nations,” creates 
for us, as weighty a responsibility as that which the apostles 
so fully realized, 


Churches in Judea, Acts ix. 31. Laodicea, as before. Lycaonia, Acts xiv. 6. 
Lydda and Saron, Acts ix. 32. Lystra, Acts xiv. 8, 21. In Macedonia, 2 Cor. 
viii. 1, Acts xvi. 9. In the island Melita, Acts xxviii. 1. Neapolis, Acts xvi. 11. 
in Pamphilia, Acts xiv. 14. Paphos, Acts xiii.6. Patarz, Acts xxi.i. Pat- 
mos, Rev. i. 7. Pergamos, as before. Perga, in Pamphilia, Acts xiii. 13. 
Philadelphia, as before. Philippi, see the Epistle. In Phenicia, Acts viii. 1. 
In Pisidia, as above. In Pontus, 1 Pet.i.1. Ptolemais, Acts xxi. 7. Pu- 
teoli, Acts xxvill. 13. In Rhodes, Acts xxi. 1. At Rome, see the Epistle. 
Salamis, Acts xiii. 5. Samaria, Acts viii. 5. In Samothracia, Acts xvi. 11. 
Sardis, as before. Saron, as before. Sidon, Acts xxvii. 3. Smyrna, as be- 
jore. In Syria, Gal, i. 21. Acts xv.40. Tarsus, Acts ix. 30: xi. 25. Thes- 
salonica, see the Epistle. Thyatira, as before. Troas, Acts xvi. 8. Tyre, 
Acts xxi. 3. Now all this is principally the effect of one man’s preaching. 
But we are- not to suppose that the other Apostles were inactive. We do 
not Know the exact theatre of their labours. Nevertheless the traditions 
which have come down to us, although not to be depended on for their per- 
fect accuracy, warrant the opinion that the apostles dispersed themselves 
into various regions and preached the gospel to the utmost bounds of the 
then known world. Indeed the apostle Paul has some very strong general 
expressions on this subject eoinciding with our conclusion. Col. i. 6. which 
(gospel) is come unto you, as it isin all the world, &c. ver. 23—which (gospel) 
was preached fo every creature which ts under heaven. WU it is supposed thas 
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We say, too, that missionary exertions are to be supported 
in the same way now, as in ancient times. No miracles have 
ever been wrought for the support of preachers of the gospel. 
From the beginning we have seen a recognition of the maxi 
‘¢the labourer is worthy of his hire.’’ In the beginning, tod 
there seems to have been a difference in the liberality of dif. 
ferent churches. Missionary money was sent often, for in- 
stance, by the Philippian brethren to the apostle Paul, when 
he was labouring in different parts ; and he mentions it with 
affectionate gratitude. ** Now, ye Philippians, know that in 
- the beginning of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, 
no church communicated with me as concerning giving’ and 
receiving, but ye only: for even in Thessalonica, ye sent 
once and again to my necessity.” [Phil.-iv. 15, 16.] Here is 
an authoritative example, sufficient to. remove every doubt. 
But if there were no such record, the thing is plain trom the 
reason of the case. Nothing is more obvious than that the 
gospel is to be sent by those who haye it, to such as are des- 
titute of the blessing. 

It deserves remark, too, that according to the example of 
the apostles, we are not to wait until all the people in one city 
or one country are christianized, before the gospel is sent to 
another. Paul built up a little church at Philippi, appointed 
a'stated pastor, and then went to Thessalonica, where he 


these words are not to be taken strictly, they certainly include the whole 
Roman empire, which then extended almost from “ Britain to Japan.” But 
is there any reason for confining them within narrower limits, than’ the 
known world ? 

Perhaps our readers may be pleased to see a brief sketch of the traditions 
adverted to above. Peter is said to have founded a church in Antioch, and 
then to have preached the gospel to the dispersed Jews m Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia; after which he went to Rome, where he 
suffered martyrdom. Andrew was apostle to the Scythians, Sogdians, and 
Saccz. James son of Zebedee preached to the twelve tribes in their disper- 
sion. Philip was located in Phrygia. James son of Alphzus is placed at 
Jerusalem. Bartholomew is said to have been apostle to the Indians; and 
Matthew to the Ethiopians. The Evangelist Luke was Paul’s companion, 
and Mark was sent to Egypt. Z'homas called Didymus was sent to the Par- 
thians, or as some say to the Indians, or.as others to the Medes, Persians 
and neighbouring nations. John preached in Asia. Of Simon Zelotes some 
say that he succeeded James at Jerusalem, and others, that he preached in 
Africa, Mauritania and Britain. Jude first preached in Galilee, Samaria, 
Idumia, and then among the Arabians. Matthias was sent as an apostle to 
the Ethiopians. Cyprus and Salamis were allotted to Barnabas. Timothy 
was located at Ephesus; Titus at Crete, Crescens, mentioned by Paul, was 
sent to Gaul; and the Eunuch of Candace to Arabia Felix. 

‘There are many other traditions’ on this subject, which we have no room 
to notice ; and, as was said, their accuracy is not to be depended on; but 
they fully warrant the belief that the gospel was preached in all the known 
world. Such was the missionary mania, in the days of the apostles ! 
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did the same thing, and departed to pursue. his musaionery 
Jabours in Achaia—And so Universally. ° 

The present missionary system is, then,’ ip all important 
particulars justified by the example ef the apostles, and con-, 
formed to the practice of the primitive church. And enemies 
to it appear to us to be either grievously mistaken, or they: 
are deeply hostile to the interests of vital piety. We do not 
Jike to impute bad feelings or wrong motives 4o others, when 
we can avoid it; and therefore we attribute much of the op- 

sition which is made, to ignorance. At the same time, we 
are bound to say, that: in wilful ignorance there is great 
perverseness. ) 

Having thus briefly, but we hope efficaciously defended the 
missionary cause; at least having proved our hearty devotion 
to it, we must proceed to the painful office of honest friendship, 
and point out what we think errors and faults in those we 
love. In the first stages of so complicated an undertaking, 
we may expect much imperfection in the arrangement, whiclr 
will afterwards be remedied ; and many things to be over- 
looked, which in process of time-will, receive due attention. 
Here we remember that narrow limits bind ug, and that only 
a few out of many particulars, can be brought to view. . To 
begin, then, with that which we regard as of primary im- 
portance, 

1. We observe, in the first place, that in our humble opin-. 
ion, the education.of missionaries is deplorably defective.. True, 
they commonly go through college, and enter the Theological 
Seminaries with diplomas in their pockets. And for aught 
that we know or believe, they there go through the course 
prescribed. But for the most part, they are charity students, 
and under whip and spur during their whole course. We do 
not lay any imputation on the very respectable and valuable 
men who preside in our Seminaries, nor do we insinuate that 
the students are not imbued with a competent portion of Theo- 
logical knowledge. But-there is a deficiency in their general 
know ledge of human nature, and in their scientific attain- 
ments. Our public libraries are geverally very defective as 
to the works of the most enlightened travellers, and stadents 
are not familiarized with the modes of thinking, the habits © 
and customs of different nations. Their knowledge of oriental 
literature and of the modern languages is very limited ; and 
in Botany, Geology, and natural history for the most part 
they are entirely uninstructed. Hence their attention is ver 
rarely directed to matters, which if well understood and duly 
reported would be very interesting to literary men and philo-: 
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sophers, and surely quite as improving to common readers 
as missionary journals now are. 

2. And this leads us to a subject on which we have before 
touched ; and on which we feel compelled to animadvert in 
stronger terms than we ever wished to employ on such an 
occasion.—The present feeling of the religious public we know 
is against us, and the theme is unpopular; but, we are con- 
scientious, and must proceed. We do then, with the utmost 
seriousness and solemnity, enter our protest against the pre- 
sent style and manner of Missionary Journals, and the letters 
of Missionaries, such as are commonly published in the vehi- 
cles of religious intelligence. 

In the first place, these things are read, and they will be 
read on the Sabbath. And as to far the greater part of them, 
any thing else not immoral, might be read with as great pro- 
priety, and with as good hope of religious improvement. In 
general, these documents are journals of the daily work, of 
the ordinary secular employments of the missionaries, such as 
planting corn, hoeing potatoes, clearing up new grounds, 
building houses, &c. &c. And this in general, is the Sabbath 
day reading of a great many subscribers to religious maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

In the next place, we do verily believe that productions of 
this sort, read constantly and eagerly, so far from improving 
the taste and raising the understanding of the religious public, 
are producing a directly contrary effect. In the writings of 
clergymen and pious laymen, especially of former days, there 
are as fine specimens of powerful logic, and of deep-toned 
pathos as are to be found in any uninspired compositions 
whatsoever. But these, instead of being familiar to common 
christians, are thrown aside and almost forgotten, while the 
minute and often trivial details of missionary journals are 
used in their place. But having before noticed this effect, we 
shall only observe farther, in this place, that the style of 
these publications is likely to operate on the public intellect, 
much in the same way with the crude extemporaneous effu- 
sions of untaught preachers. And as tens of thousands are 
issued every week, and circulated through the country from 
Maine to Missouri, the effect is likely to be felt far and wide. 
And this is a point of no small consideration. 

But again, men of taste and learning are in danger of being 
incurably disgusted with religious magazines and newspapers, 
and of conceiving contempt for missionaries and their cause. 
And in this way, injury will be done of wider extent than has 
heen imagined ; reaching even to the institutions where mis- 
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sionaries have been educated. Let it be for a moment sup- 
posed that a man of this description has learned that a young 
person, after having been educated at Princeton, at Union, 
Yale, or any other college, and going through the seminary 
at Princeton or Andover, has been sent as a missionary to 
Palestine, to the East Indies, the Sandwich Islands, or any 
other heathen or Mohammedan country, and that his journal 
has been received and published ; what would he think and 
how would he feel, when instead of finding interesting infor- 
mation, he should read something like this? 

Lord’s day—The mission family assembled for worship 
and we found it a pleasant service. 

Monday—Brother received a present of a quarter of 
a pig, and two bundles of sticks. 

Tuesday--Engaged in cutting logs for building a cabin. 
One of the labourers was very near being killed by the falling 
of a tree; but the Lord mercifully interposed by his provi- 
dence, &c. &c.--through the week, and through the year in 
nearly the same strain. 

We have not quoted express words, because we did not 
choose to mark any individual with our censures: and we 
shall not do so unless compelled to justify these observations 
by actual quotations. But we appeal to any man of cultivated 
taste and improved understanding, whether the general strain 
of missionary journals is of higher character, than the ficti- 
tious specimen given above; and with earnestness, aye and 
deep anxiety we ask, what will, of course, be the opinion 
formed by men of refinement, of ‘the talents of missionaries, 
and of the schools where they were educated, when their com- 
munications from countries highly interesting and but little 
known to us, are such as we have seen? We know that, in 
process of time, where the press is free, and there is a brisk 
circulation of opinions, the sentiments of learned men, and 
sound thinkers become general. And our solicitude on this 
subject arises from deep devotion to the missionary cause,. 
and ardent desires for its success. 

We do think then that a reformation is necessary. The 
directors of missionary societies are bound to turn the atten- 
tion of missionaries to subjects of general interest. Let them 
give us such accounts as their opportunities enable them to 
give, of the Geology, the Botany, Natural History, soil and 
climate of the countries in which they abide, Let them in- 
form us of the traditions, rites, manners and customs of the 
people among whom they live. Let them place before us gra- 
phical descriptions of their persons, their habitations, style 
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of living, and modes of agriculture. Let them give us, as 
they can, vocabularies of their languages, specimens of their 
speeches, &c. &c.* A liberal curiosity may find hundreds of 
subjects, which would interest all classes of readers ; and 
communications on them might be made, in which: science 
would appear so sanctified by religion, and so mingled with 
christian benevolence, as at once to edify and delight. 

Indeed we think that if this affair were properly conducted, 
the larger missionary societies might, at least once a year, 
publish a volume, which would be sought after by curious and 
scientific men all over the world. In this way, the means of 
carrying on the missionary Cause might be greatly increased ; 
- favour would be gained among those who regulate public 
opinion ; and the managers of these institutions would have 
the pleasure of knowing that while they were planting the 
seeds of civilization and christianity abroad, they were pro- 
moting the improvement of their brethren at home, and in 
every way enlarging the bounds of human knowledge. 

Let this representation. be considered in contrast with the 
actual state of things, let men of enlarged and liberal minds 
contemplate the effects which journals of religious intelligence 
are actually producing on the taste and intellect of the relig- 
ious public, and on the feelings of educated men “ who are 
without; and we are persuaded that there will be none to 
differ in opinion with us. 

Such communications as now go to the public, may, well 
enough, be sent in private letters to the relations of mission- 
aries. Parents, brothers and sisters will read them with 
lively interest. And let the journals of the work done from 
day to day be sent to the Directors of the Missionary Socie- 
ties, that they may be assured of the fidelity of their labour- 
ers. But let the public have something more worthy of edu- 
cated men, sent out from the best seminaries in our land, for 
the purpose of spreading knowledge and religion throughout 
the world. 


* Another subject of very deep interest, which might have been included 
in this enumeration, and to which we are surprised that so little attention 
has been paid, is, what we will call, for want of a better phrase, a philosophi- 
cal view of the operations of vital religion in the minds of heathen, when 
brought under its influence. We know, in general, how it works in every 
human being. But, at the same time, we know that there are different modi- 
fications of it, in different minds, and we should like very much to trace its 
workings, as exhibted by a nice and discriminating observer of human na- 
ture, for instance, in a Hindoo from the time when the light first began to 
dawn on his darkened mind, until ‘he had fully turned himself from all 
the abominations of paganism to the religion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 
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We are persuaded that missionary operations are but begin- 
ning; and as friends, whose whole hearts are engaged in this 
cause, We express our views and feelings with freedom. All 
that we aim at is, that institutions prized, and loved, and 
honoured by us, may be regarded with the same feelings by all 
in our borders; that every obstacle that impedes their pro- 
gress may be removed; and every measure that can advance 


| their important designs may be adopted. HOLEM. 


a 


A JOURNEY IN NEW-ENGLAND. 
(Continued from p. 14.) 


July 10th, 1822. 


‘¢ And what do you think of Boston ?”?--This question has 
been proposed to me more than a hundred times; but the 
brief answer which satisfies the inquiry here, would be very 
unsatisfactory to you. I must therefore enter into particu- 
lars, and thus show you my opinion and the reasons on which 
itis founded. I shall, however, in very few words, dispose 
of the locality and the brick and mortar of the city. My at- 
tention was not particularly directed to matters of this sort 5 
the state of mind and heart in Boston, was the subject of 
most interesting inquiry. 

I must, however, say that the situation of Boston is, ac- — 
cording to my taste, one of supereminent beauty. It is very 
advantageously seen from more than a hundred eminences in. 
the surrounding country: and had the city been skilfully laid 
out, there would not be a street of any importance, without a 
beautiful prospect, either of the harbour, or of the country. 
But every body knows that most of the streets, are crooked 
and narrow; and that the ancient part of the city looks like 
a Wilderness of houses. Even now, I am obliged to employ 
a guide to conduct me to such places as I wish to visit, and . 
back to my lodgings. Yet I have no passion for squares and 
rightangles. ‘The perpetual recurrence of such ungraceful 
figures and turnings, in my judgment, injures the beauty of 
Philadelphia. But quemque trahit sua voluptas. In my opin- 
ion, too, many of the streets in Boston are of better width 
than those in Philadelphia, or the wide streets in New-York, 
unless indeed double rows ef trees were planted on each side 
of the footways. A convenient space for the passage of vehi- 
cles and suflicient room for ventilation, is all that is necessary. 
More than this allows our burning summer sun to pour its 
VoL. VI. VO. 2.—Feb. 1823. 11 
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flood of heat all day on walls and pavements ; which thus be. 
come so heated as not to part during night, with the calorie 
acquired in the day. And thus comfort is destroyed, and 
sickness induced. Moderately narrow streets, high houses, 
and narrow windows are, as I think, adapted to our cli- 
mate, and to all hot climates. Philadelphia is the hottest 
city in the good old thirteen states, because it has the widest 
streets: I shall be thought quite paradoxical, I know: but 
such is my opinion, and I throw it out for examination. In 
our country, I am persuaded that every measure which will 
shield us from reflected heat, will promote both health and 
comfort. But there is reason in all things; and in Boston 
some of the streets are inconveniently narrow, and unrea- 
sonably crooked. 

There are many buildings of sufficient elegance in this city: 
but most of the public edifices have nothing in them remark. 
able. ‘The state house indeed is remarkable for the beauty 
of its situation, and the prospect of loveliness and grandeur 
which one has from the top of its cupola. But the building 
itself does not please my taste, and the cupola is a_ perfect 
deformity. You know I am no architect; and I just speak 
of things as they strike my own fancy. Ihave no quarrel 
with the Bostonians about their public buildings ; and although 
I cannot praise the architectural skill displayed in them, | 
cannot withhold my admiration of the number of edifices con- 
secrated to objects of public utility. Bat of these I shall 
speak hereafter. If you want more topical information con- 
cerning this metropolis of New-England, you will find it in 
the first volume of Dr. Dwight’s Travels, recently published. 
I have not yet had the pleasure of reading the book, but on 
elancing over, I find he has devoted a number of pages to 
Boston. 

It was mentioned before that I arrived at this place on the 
evening of the Sd. 1 retired to rest about midnight so fatigued 
as not to be able to get into a sound sleep until near daylight. 
And from this state of profound repose, I was roused by the 
very inopportune thundering of the bell of the Old South 
Church almost over my head. At first I thought that there 
was an alarm of fire ; and determined to let the good people 
fight this enemy themselves. But I was soon convinced that 
the first impression was erroneous—It is the Fourtna oF 
Jvty—said I, and instantly sprung from my bed. For the 
dawn of this day always brings such a train of recollections, 
and awakens such deep emotions, that as soon as its faint 
light peeps through my casement, 1 am thoroughly roused 
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My first business is to give thanks to the God of the whole 
earth, for the blessings and honours, with which he has 
crowned our country ; and the next to recal to remembrance 
the gallant deeds, and glorious exploits of our forefathers. 
And here I could not but remember, that old Massachusetts 
was even with the foremost in resisting the claims of arbi- 
trary power ; that not far from me was the field first stained 
with blood in this contest; that much nearer was the grave 
of Warren; that this state had produced many men great in 
council, and gallant in battle; that in those days of trial, 
Virginia and Massachusetts were of one heart and one soul ; 
—indeed thoughts coursed so swiftly through my mind, and 
feelings rose so powerfully in my heart, that it would be vain 
to attempt a description of the state in which I was placed. 

After breakfast, I said, well I will turn out and see how 
the Bostonians celebrate the day of Independence. Some 
account of what I saw on this occasion may be not unamusing. 

There had been a sort of LEVEE—(Yes ; these descendants 
of the old Puritans use the term)—there had been a sort ofa 
levee at the residence of his Eacellency—(l am not sure that 
I have the court vocabulary by heart, but [ will avoid mis- 
takes if possible)—-I say, there had been a sort of a levee at 
the residence of his Eacellency the Governor, where were 
found his Honour the Lieutenant Governor, the Honourable 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, Honourable members of 
Congress, superior military officers, &c. &c., who walked in 
procession to the Old South Church. At the door of the 
church [ joined the procession, and we soon filled the house 
to overflowing. In the first place, a band of musicians vocal 
and instrumental, performed sacred music, not equal to what 
we had heard at Springfield—-we next had a prayer, on which 
I shall offer no remark—then followed patriotic and military 
music. (Don’t think now of Yankee-Doodle)—and finally 
an oration by a Mr. Gray. The speech was really well com- 
posed as regards language, and contained many excellent - 
sentiments. But it was quite too local for my feelings ; and 
evidently had reference to a state of things among the Bos- 
tonians, which I did not very thoroughly understand. It was, 
however, well received by the audience ; and the speaker sat 
down amidst thunders of applause. I, however, heard one 
gentleman, who sat near me, exclaim—* Boston folks are 
full of notions !” 

From the church the crowd proceeded to the State house, 
where had been provided an excellent cold collation, sufficient 
for five or six hundred persons. After due honour had been 
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shown to this provision, wine of no mean flavour was served 
up, and a number of < appropriate toasts, given by his Excel. 
lency, his Honour, and various Honourable gentlemen, were 
drunk, and applauded in the customary manner of stamping 
with the feet and clapping with the hands. Many of the 
toasts, however, were in one respect like the speech, they re- 
ferred very particularly to the good city of Boston. There 
were several, however, who took occasion to give sentiments, 

expressive of great kindness to Virginia. Hilarity and good 
feeling predominated, without the least appearance of excess. 
And here I must testify, to the praise of these people, that, 
although I saw at least thirty thousand of them on this day, 
I saw only one drunken man among them all. Would that I 
could testify the same concerning the people of another good 
city, that you know! 

After moderate indulgence in wine, the company dispersed, 
and every man went where it liked him best. In the evening, 
His Honour, the Mayor of Boston, held a levee. Some of our 
party were desirous to wait on him, and I accompanied them. 
On arriving at the house, we found it crowded to overflowing; ° 
but we elbowed our way through the crowd, made our bows, 
and passed our compliments to the gentleman and lady, drank 
a glass of wine, partook of an ice cream, and chatted ‘the 
meanwhile, with any who happened to be next to us ; and then 
went to sce the exhibition of fireworks got up at the expense 
of the corporation, in honour of Independence. ‘The envious 
moon, shone with an unclouded brightness, which almost over- 
powered the light of the fireworks, which otherwise would 
have been very brilliant. They were exhibited in the large 
beautiful common which lies in front of the state house. And 
here, as nearly as [ could conjecture, twenty thousand per- 
sons were assembled to see the sight! I cared nothing for 
the exhibition, but I wished to see the people; and so I walked 
through the immense crowd, heard their eood natured jokes, 
enjoy ed their hilarity, and did not return to my lodgings un- 
til the whole multitude had dispersed. I never saw so large 
an assemblage of persons before ; and I rarely ever witnessed 
a scene of eveater order and propriety. I could not help 
saying to myself, whatever else the Bostonians may be, they 
are very observant of public decorum. By ten o’clock, all 
was as still and silent, as though there had been nothing te 
excite the population of the city. 

Since the 4th, as opportunity has been afforded, I have vis- 
ited the public institutions of the place, and examined the va- 
vious means employed for promoting public improvement.— 
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One of the first objects to which my attention is directed, on 
visiting any of our cities, is the bookstores. Cornhill then 
was, you may well-suppose, an interesting place tome. It - 
would be invidious to distinguish individuals. -On looking 
over the shelves of many of the bibliopolists, I certainly saw 
reason to believe that books are‘in good demand in Boston, 
and that the range of reading is pretty extensive. I, however, 
found nothing here equal to the establishment of my friend 
Eastburn in New York. 

‘The New England Museum has a great many objects; some 
were tome rare and very curious ; but I think it quite inferior 
to that of Peale in Philadelphia ; the oldest perhaps, and: cer- 
tainly the most valuable in the United States. 

But the Boston Athenzeum is, beyond a doubt, superior to 
any other institution of the kind in our country. Itis kept in 
a building very well adapted to the purpose, and is particu- 
larly rich in Periodical Literature; it is also well supplied 
with works on the history of our own country. I found some 
books here, which I have not been able to find any where else 
in the United States. A gentleman, whose name [I think is 
Smith, not long ago, displayed his public spirit, and honoured 
himself by making a donation to the institution of $20,000.— 
And here, as well as elsewhere, I may observe, that the people 
of Boston are remarkable for this sort of munificence. It is 
quite common for wealthy men, either to give during life, or 
leave legacies, to institutions designed to promote public im- 
provement. "Lhe honour and prosperity of these establishments 
ave identified with the honour and interest of individuals or 
families. And there is no place in the country where endow- 
ments are so common. | 

In addition to this, there is a most meritorious and bene- 
ficial attention paid to schools of all kinds. At stated woe 
examinations are held by committees appointed for that 
pose, and attended by the highest officers of the state, ihe 
gentlemen most distinguished for abilities, attainments, and — 
standing in society. The calling of a teacher is regarded as 
important; and the faithful and able are treated with much re- 
spect. Men ofcharacter, then, are notashamed to labour in this 
vocation ; and great encouragement is given to men of talent 
to exert themselves for the improvement of the young. I think, 
that in this respect, the Bostonians are wiser than some of 
their neighbours, who perhaps, are more solicitous to get the 
thing done cheap than to get it done well. 

[ am not able to inform you what number of schools of all 
descriptions are supported in Boston. IF understand, how- 
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ever, that there are enough for the education of all the chil- 
dren, poor and rich, that live in the city. That point, to 
which I wish to direct your particular attention, and which I 
therefore mention again, although it has been adverted to 
before, is the care that is taken in the examination of the 
schools. A large committee is annually chosen, and vested 
with fall powers for the due regulation and improvement of 
these institutions ; they are required to visit the schools every 
quarter, and examine the pupils on the various branches of 
study in which for the time, they have been engaged ; and the 
result of this examination is laid before the public. This com- 
mittee, [ am informed, regularly discharges the duty; so that 
both teachers and pupils begin and go through the quarter 
with the expectation, that at the close their conduct and pro- 
gress will be brought under review. This has a powerful ef- 
fect. Indeed, it is not easy to see how a school system can 
be more eflicient, than that in Boston. This remark, withsome 
qualifications, applies to the whole state of Massachusetts, 
And it furnishes, in part, a solution of the question, why pri- 
mary schools have been hitherto, so inefficient in Virginia.— 
There is no responsibility in our system ; there are no regular 
examinations. A poor child is put to school for three or six 
months; and the order of the school commissioner, the fee- 
bill of the teacher, and the draft on the county treasurer for 
payment, are all the evidences ever laid before the public on 
this subject. The child may have gone to school, or he may 
have staid at home ; may have been well or ill taught; may 
have made good progress in his learning, or no progress at 
all.—How it is, we, the people, know not: All that we know 
is, that $45,000 per annum are appropriated to primary 
schools, and that a great part of the money is not accounted 
for. Surely, the wisdom of our Legislature can find some 
remedy for this evil. If not, the inefliciency of the system 
will, ultimately, destroy itself ; and another example will be 
added to many others of the want of enlightened perseverance 
in the plans of Virginia. 

The all important subject of religion is closely connected 
with that of education, and attracted much of my attention. 
It is one, however, of particular delicacy here ; because it 
has been made so much a matter of controversy. I shall 
speak my mind freely, but I hope candidly and without bitter- 
ness. For more than a century, Boston was distinguished 
for its piety and orthodoxy; and was blessed with a number 
of as able ministers of the gospel as ever adorned any part 
of the American churches. It was the fervent and active re- 
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ligion cf these men, that gave a cast to the institutions and 
habits of the citizens of Boston, which even now is clearly 
perceived. ‘They are a church going people; they have a 
yery affectionate remembrance of their forefathers ; and are 
by no means fond of change. The son loves to retain the 
pew, where his father and grandfather sat and worshipped. 
{ have never observed a people, among whom this feeling ex- 
isted in equal strength. Indeed, notwithstanding the great 
changes which have taken place in the manner of preaching 
and in the doctrine of their religious teachers, I do believe 
that many in that city and the country round about, are un- 
willing to admit that there has been any material change at 
all. The preachers, who have enlisted under the standard of 
Unitarianism, have not generally, and I believe have not at 
all until lately, come out openly against what we call ortho- 
dox opinions. As they are distinguished rather by what they 
do not, than by what they do believe, so their preaching is 
said to be of a negative character. What are called the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the gospel, such as the depravity of human 
nature, the doctrines of regeneration, of atonement, of sanc- 
tification by the Holy Spirit, are never mentioned for either 
attack or defence. But what are called the moral virtues, 
such as honesty, industry,. gratitude, charity, &c. are the 
subjects of brief discourses, composed with elegance and de- 
livered with a cold propriety, which southern hearers would 
think soporific. I must confess, however, that what I state 
on this subject is the result chiefly of mformation, not of ac- 
tual observation. Indeed, [ had the opportunity of hearin 

only one sermon while in Boston. It was the Thursday lec- 
ture, which I was told, had been kept up for at least a cen- 
tury, and was once attended by thousands. The morning, 
when I attended, was that of the 4th of July. And really f 
did not find the people of Boston more disposed to go to 
church on that day, than I had seen them in many other 
places. ‘The party which went with us consisting of five’ 
persons, composed the majority of the congregation ! I do not 
think this a fair criterion, and indeed I do not derive any 
inferences from this solitary instance. From the very nature 
of the system of Unitarianism, where it excites no contro- 
versy, [think that it takes no powerful grasp on the affections. 
It is so indifferent to modes of faith ; it represents Heaven as 
of so easy attainment ; it is so general in all its doctrines; 
s0 vague in its devotional exercises, that I see not how it can 
Jay hold on the human heart and exert a mighty efficiency 
there. Indeed, it seems hardly worth while to support relig- 
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jous worship, and be at the trouble of going to church, when 
the whole affair has so little connexion with salvation. And 
should the effects of former discipline and former habits be 
worn out, or should the Unitarians ever be placed in a state 
of society, subject only to the influences of their own system, 
I do verily believe, that the affairs of religion would excite 
very little interest, and be found to produce very little effect. 
J am satisfied of the soundness of the reasoning, which has 
led me to this conclusion; but, if not greatly misinformed, | 
am supported by the testimony of ecclesiastical history. On 
the same authority, | feel warranted in saying that deviations 
from the path of orthodoxy, however slight at first, grow 
wider and wider, until revealed truth is entirely forsaken. 
But great, and in my judgment lamentable, as are the 
changes, which have taken place in this part of the country, 
it is by no means to be supposed that the majority are on the 
side of Unitarianism. My inquiries on this subject have been 
very particular, and [ am supported by facts in saying that 
of nearly four bundred and sixty preachers in Massachusetts, 
not one hundred are of that denomination. And even in Bos- 


ton, taking in all societies and all preachers, not one half 


belong to them. But whether they are gaining or losing 
ground, I am not able to determine; and I find different men 
of different opinions. I cannot but hope that there is a re- 
deeming spiritin orthodoxy, and in the genius of theage, which 
will retard and finally stop the progress of this error. There 
is certainly a very great degree of Missionary spirit and ol 
enlightened zeal in this region, and in this city. There is 
here much active and fervent piety. Perhaps no where do 
the professed disciples of Christ, with a more prompt and 
cheerful good-will, devote themselves and their substance, 
to the service of the Church, and best interests of mankind. 
In this State probably more is contributed, every year, to the 
Missionary cause than in any other inthe Union. And since 
the controversy with Unitarians has become open, I believe 
that they have contributed very liberally for the purpose o! 
extending through the country their peculiar opinions. 

I have much more to say respecting this place and its vicin- 
ity, and as this letter has already run to an-unreasonable 
Jength, I will task your patience no longer for the present. 
Truly yours, H. 
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REVIEW.—Lire or Tuomas ScoTrT, D.D. | 


( Continued from p. 40.) 


Iw accordance with the design announced in our last No. 
we proceed to give a number of extracts from the private cor- 
respondence of Dr. Scott. We do this, With the view of let- 
ting our readers see how he unbosomed himself before his re- 
lations and intimate friends. At the same time we must ob- 
serve that his letters are so full of good sense, and breathe 
such a spirit of fervent piety, as to make them highly interest- 
ing and edifying. T'he great difficulty here is selection. The 
whole of this portion of the work will probably be read again 
and again by the pious, who seck edification in their reading. 

Our first extract will be from letters to a relation, in which 
he presses earnestly the great duties of religion. 


‘«T have written a book, now in the press, which will be pub- 
lished in three weeks time, giving an account of the grounds and 
reasons Of the change you so much wonder at; chiefly for the use 
of my former friends. As you used not to consider me as a fool, do 
not condemn my book as foolish, without reading it, and that atten- 
tively: and, where we differ, do make it a part of your prayers, 
that w hichever of us is mistaken may be directed to the truth.” 

‘Writing to Mr. and Mrs. Ford jointly, September 28th, after 
allowing the truth of their position, ‘* that it is possible for a person, 
engaged in the concerns of the world, so to spend, his time in his 
business, as to be doing his duty to God and man,’ he makes the 
following remarks: ‘‘ However, by the way, observe, that very few 
thus manage their worldly business. Of this you may judge. He, 
who thus does his worldly business, has it sancizfied by the word of 

God and prayer. He goes about it because it is the will of God he 
should do so. He orders it all in conformity to iis revealed will, 
as far as he knows that will; comparing his conduct continually with 
ithe word of God. He depends upon the Lord for a blessing in his 
undertakings, and seeks it in prayer. What the Lord gives, he re- 
ceives with thankfulness; as a gift undeserved; as a talent commit- - 
ted to his stewardship; and aims to use it to his glory: not with the 
miser, as a talent wrapped in a napkin, or buried in the earth; not 
as provision made for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof; with the 
prodigal: but in temperance, moderation, and a liberal, compassion- 
ate beneficence. When the Lord crosses him, he ‘submits; and 

says, It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth hin goed: and, when 
things look dark, he does not murmur or distrust, | but says the Lord 
will provide.” ’—p. 106. 


The following describes the happy state of his mind, in the 
services and enjoyments of religion, 


‘January 29, 1782. Tosee you as happy in that peace of 
vol. VI. Wo. 2.—Feb. 1825. 13 
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God, which passeth understanding, and which, through Jesus Christ, 
keepeth the heart and mind, as | ‘feel myself, is my ardent wish, and 
frequent, fervent prayer. ... On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Sa- 
turdays, I am at your service ; but I preach on'the other evenings, 
..+ You may likewise depend upon it, that | will not make your 
continuance at Olney disagreeable by religious disputes : for. the 
Lord has almost spoiled me for a disputant. Waiting and praying 
are the weapons -of my warfare, which I trust will in due time 
prove mighty, through God, for the pulling down of all strong holds, 
which hinder Christ’s entering into, and dwelling in your heart by 
faith, and bringing every thought into cuptivity tc. obedience to him- 
‘self... . . One expression in your letter encourages me to hope that 
we shall, before many more years have elapsed, be like-minded; 
namely, where you seem to entertain a doubt of your being right, 
and do offer a prayer to God to set you right. ~ Thus | began; in 
this 1 persevered, and do persevere, and have no more doubt, that 
it is God who taught me what I now believe and preach, as to the 
great outlines, than I have that God ts faithful and hears prayer.... 
You wonder at my condemning you unheard, and think I have a 
worse opinion of you than you deserve. I will promise you I have 
not so bad an opinion of you as I have of myself. But the Bible 
condemns us all, moral and immoral, gréat sinners and little sinners, 
° there be such a thing;) that every mouth may be stopped. Rom. 
. 19, and the following. Let me beg of you to read without a com- 
niga: to meditate upon, vand pray over this scripture, especially that 
humbling text, For there is no difference, for all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. No ditlerence: all are guilty, all con- 
demned malefactors, all must be saved in a way of grace, by faith, 
through Christ.’—pp. 139-40. 
The following is in the same spirit ; and; while it shows a 
-mind full of hope and joy, it clearly points out the grounds 
and sources of christian contentment, a grace but rarely at- 
tained, and of course but seldom exercised in its maturity. 


««¢ June 25,1782. Two things have concurred together to render 
it not easy for me to write, namely, many engagements and much 
indisposition.... If the Lord be pleased to give us, (for he is the 
alone giver,) in the way of honest industry in some lawful calling, 
the necessaries and ordinary conveniencies of life, just above the 
pinchings of poverty, and beneath the numberless temptations of 
affluence, we are then in the most favorable station for real happi- 
ness, so far as attainable in this world, that we can be; and we want 
nothing more but a contented mind: such a contented mind as springs 
from a consciousness, that of all the numberless blessings we enjoy 
we deserve not one, having forfeited all, and our souls too by sin; 
from a cousideration of the poverty, and afflictions of the Son of 
God, endured voluntarily for us; from faith in him, a scriptural 
hope that our sins are pardoned, and that we are in a state of ac- 
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ceptance with God; from peace of conscience, peace with God, 
submission to him, reliance on him, and realizing views of his un- 
erring wisdom, almighty power, and faithfulness, engaged through 
Jesus, to make all work fer our good; together with the sweets of 
retired communion with him in the rarely frequented walks of fer- 
yent prayer and meditation. This is all that is wanted to make ua 
satistied, cheerful, and comfortable; rejoicing in hope of complete 
happiness in a better world. All beside, that our restless minds 
restless unless and until they find rest in God,) can crave, could 
add nothing to us... . Riches, pleasures, diversions, the pomp and 
pride of life, are not only empty but ruinous—vanity and vexation. 
The Lord grant that we may esteem them such, and despise them, 
True happiness consists in being like God, loving him, and being 
joved of him. All the rest is*but a poor attempt of miserable man 
to forget his misery, and to find a happiness independent of the 
fountain of happiness: as if men, being deprived of the light and 
heat of the sun, should attempt. to supply the irreparable loss by 
fires and tapers... . But believe me, dear sister, it is no small mat- 
ter to be such a Christian: to deny ourselves, renounce the world, 
crucify the flesh, and resist the devil, though pleasant to him that 
has once got into the scriptural method, is too great a work for the 
most even of professors: most put up with either a round of devo- 
tions, in a formal way, or a set of notions. But, though there is 
much diligence and self-denial necessary, and the friendship of the 
world, and conformity to it, must be renounced; yet the present 
comforts of religion (I speak from sweet experience,) amply and 
richly repay it. May you and your’s experience the same.”’ 

‘In another letter, about a year afterwards, addressed to a young 
woman remotely connected with him by marriage, who had spent 
some time in his family at Weston, and who will hereafter be re- 
peatedly noticed as his correspondent in Nerthumberland,.he gives 
counsel and encouragement on the subject to which the preceding 
letter leads our thoughts,—the treatment of relations not yet brought 
to that religious state of mind which we could wish. At the same 
time we may trace in it the germ of that spirit ofintercessory prayer, 
which so much distinguished the writer to the end of his days.’— 
pp. 140-41, 

The reader will see from what follows, that Dr. Scott, al- 
though a Calvinist and an Evangelical preacher, was a man 
of truly liberal views and feelings. 

‘« April 14, 1784. 1 must frankly observe that I am not much 
attached to externals, being decidedly of opinion, that, had the 
Lord Jesus intended all his people to be of the same sentiments 
about church government, he would have explicitly declared it, as 
under the Jewish dispensation, and have rendered it impossible for 
godly, reflecting, and judicious persons to have differed much about 
these things : even as it is impossible for such persons much to 
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differ about the method of a sinner’s justification, or the nature and 
need of regeneration. Every man ought to be satisfied in his own 
mind about the lawfulness of communicating as a Christian, or offi- 
ciating as a minister, in that society he belongs to, and leave others 
to judge for themselves; candidly supposing that men who are con- 
scientious in other things are so in this: and, though they see not 
as we see, yet possibly their eyes may be as good’as ours. In my 
own judgment, after I hope much serious and impartial considera- 
tion, 1 am a moderate Episcopalian, and a Poedo-Baptist; but am 
entirely willing my brethren should be, some Presbyterians, and 
some Independents, and not extremely unwilling that some should 
be Baptists; rejoicing that Christ is preached, and the essentials of 
true religion upheld amongst persons of different sentiments, and only 
grieved that each one will be what he is jure divino, and judge and 
condemn others. I would only beseech all to leave biting and de- 
vouring one another, and to unite together in striving, as so many 
regiments in one army, against the common enemy. My avowal of 
my sentiments on this subject will help you to know your man, and 
what you are to expect.—My post is very different from yours.” ’ 
—p. 146. 


He received his doctorship from Dickenson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, of which he takes the following notice. 


‘**T had two letters from North America about three weeks 
since, in one of which I am informed by a bookseller, that he has 
twelve hundred subscribers for the Bible, and expects a great many 
more; and that it is read with approbation by the religious people of 
all descriptions. Asa proof of this approbation, the packet contained 
a parchment by which I am constituted D.D. by the Dickensonian 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, by persons whose names I never 
before heard. What vse I may make of this honorary distinction is 
a subsequent consideration: but the whole encourages me to hope 
that my labor is not in vain,” *~—p. 198. 


In the next place we shall give a specimen of Dr. Scott’s 
political sentiments. | 


‘«* December 5, 1792. You will receive with this a few copies 
of a publication on a subject mentioned in your last: not on politics, 
but on the religious question connected with them. I have en- 
deavoured to be impartial ; and I do not expect to please either 
party in these violent times : but F trast moderate men will approve 
most of it, as far as they regard the Bible. I am no great stickler 
for monarchy, or any of its appendages ; and I trust J am a steady 
friend to real liberty, in all cases and places: yet, as human na- 
ture is constituted, | am apt to think a limited monarchy, or mixed 
government, where one branch oversees and checks the others, 1s 
best; and that an absolute republic must verge either to anarchy 
yr to oligarchial tyranny. But I have nothing to do with such 
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questions. I should obey under a republic even as under our consti- 
tution, if providence placed me under it.. I also think that our con- 
stitution is like a good old clock, which wants cleaning, regulating, 
and oiling; but that to knock it in pieces, in order to substitute a 
new French watch in its place, the going of which has not been 
tried, would be impolitic and even ridiculous: yet multitudes are 
bent upon this, and I fear bloodshed will he the consequence.—I 
must also think that many religious and respectable dissenters have 
expected too much, in a world of which the devil is styled the god 
and prince; and where protection and toleration seem the utmost 
that God’s children can hope for. Many also, both dissenters and 
others, have meddled too much with such matters: and I grieve to 
see that the prejudice, which this has infused into the mind of reli- 
gious people in the church, is likely to widen our unhappy divisions: 
for they will not make proper discriminations.”’ | 

‘«« If North America prosper under her new government, the cause 
is principally to be found in the moral state of the inhabitants. The 
way for the people to reform the government obviously is, by 
choosing, without any recompense, the most honest men they can 
find, for members of parliament: but, if the senators’ votes are 
bought by ministers, the electors’ votes are bought by senators, 
not only in the rotten boroughs, but in capital cities, and counties; 


| and almost every voter, like Esau, sells his birthright, and then is 
|} angry that he has it not. If we could see that the counties and 


large cities and towns made an honest use of their privilege, and 
that bribery was the effect of inadequate representation, I should 
then be of opinion that a reform would do good; at present, I fear 
it would make bad worse—at least no better: for who almost is 
there that does not vote from interest rather than from judgment. 
| fear we are nearly ripe for vengeance: my views are gloomy: but 
| think that every violent change would accelerate our ruin.’’ “— 
pp. 208-9. 

In the year 1796, Mr. Wilberforce published his « Practi- 
cal View;” of this extraordinary work, Dr. Scott gives his 
opinion in the following terms. 


‘* April 26, 1797. It is a most noble and manly stand for the 


| Gospel; full of good sense, and most useful observations on subjects 


quite out of our line; and in all respects fitted for usefulness: and 
coming from such a man, it will probably be read by many thous- 
ands, who can by no means be brought to attend either to our 
preaching or writings. ‘Taken in all its probable effects, I do sin- 
cerely think such a bold stand for vital Christianity has not beer 
made in my memory. le has come out beyond all my expecta- 
tions. He testifies of the noble, and amiable, and honorable, that 
their works are evil; and he proves his testimony beyond all denial. 
He gives exactly the practical view of the tendency of evangelical 
principles, for which ! centend; only he seems afraid of Calvinism, 
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and is not very systematical: perhaps it is so much the better.—|; 
seems, likewise, a book suited to reprove and correct some timid 
friends, who are at least half afraid of the Gospel, being far more 
prudent than the apostles were; or we should never have been able 
to spell out Christian truths from their writings. But it is espe. 
cially calculated to shew those their mistake, who preach evangeli- 
cal doctrines, without a due exhibition of their practical effects. | 
pray God to do much good by it! and [ cannot but hope that I shalj 
get much good from it, both as a preacher, and a Christian.” 
pp- 234-5. 


In the following there are some striking remarks on the 
ministry, and the qualifications for it, &c. 


‘ « November 28, 1797. Upon the whole, if I have many diffi, 
culties and discouragements in one way, they are counterbalanced 
inanother; and I have every reason to think, that the Lord will 
make my poor labors from the press, considerably, and, I hope, 
durably useful. My answer to Paine has been reprinted, and, I am 
told, is approved in America. The ‘ Force of Truth’ has also been 
reprinted there .. . I mention this to show you, that the Lord will 
make use of honest, though mean endeavours to promote his cause; 
and that he mixes encouragements with humiliating dispensations, 
in his dealings with those who trust in him The Lord puts 
his treasure into earthen vessels; such as men despise, and such as 
think meanly of themselves. He makes little uSe of those attain- 
ments and accomplishments which men so much admire, and which 
many think absolutely essential to the ministry Consider well 
the worth of immortal souls; the millions, all over the world, who 
are perishing for lack_of knowledge; the awful delusions which pre- 
vail, even in this land; the few, comparetively, of even honest and 
faithful preachers; how the Lord is taking many of them from us; 
what a determined combination is every where made against Chris- 
tianity; and what an honour it will at last be found, to have been 
decidedly on the Lord’s part—an instrument of defeating the gates 
of hell—of sowing seed for that harvest which he will shortly 
gather—as well as of rescuing, though it be but a few, souls from 
eternal destruction, to be your crown of rejoicing in the presence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, at his coming. With all my discouragements 
and sinful despondency; in my better moments | can think of no 
work worth doing, compared with this. Had I a thousand lives, I 
would willingly spend them in it: and had I as many sons, I should 
gladiy devote them to it.—I have little doubt that you will see your 
way clear before the time comes: and though a country situation 
may probably be most eligible, yet, I trust you will say, Here am J, 
Lord, send me where thou wilt. (Isaiah vi. 8.)’—pp. 235-6. 

“ ¢ July 2,1807. You know! am not peculiarly favorable to 
young ministers fixing in London, where almost all are either hug- 
ged or kicked to death, according as they are popular or unpopular; 
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and that I am partial to a country village of tolerable size... ..I 
hope you will redouble your earnestness in prayer as the impor- 
tance of your station is increased. 1 should think that considerable 
time employed in study of the scriptures, and such books as eluci- 
date the scriptures, is so needful on entering on a station in that 
Jarge city, in order that your ministry may be less and less like the 
superficial declamation of too many young ministers, that, unless 
necessity urges, it would be best not to be encumbered with pupils 
at present. I should be glad to hear that you wrote a good deal, 
though you should not use what you write, either in preaching or 
print: it gives a man a readiness, a correctness of thinking and ex- 
pression on theological subjects, and a fulness, which mere reading 
willnever do. Have, however, something to do, which may be a 
reason for declining many of those gossipping unprofitable visits, in 
which so many London ministers waste, and worse than waste, their 
hours.’’ "pp. 264-5. : 


‘«T am not sorry for the ‘opportunity of speaking my mind, not 
only on this, but on some other publications, which have a measure 
of the same tendency. It may, I think, without partiality, be said, 
that the body of men called evangelical clergymen, (1 do not say who 
eave them that name—lI did not;) are the persons, at least within 
the church, from whom there is the greatest hope of a revival of 
cenuine Christianity. Now is it possible that you, and your pious 
and sensible friends, can think, that bringing forward, in so public 
amanner, by a professed friend, without mercy or distinction, all 
their real and supposed faults, is the way to strengthen their hands, 
and promote their success? ‘The tendency of such a system is, to 
make the young people, especially, hear our sermons, and take up 
our books, not only with prejudice, but with a secret desire of 
shewing their discernment, by discovering defects in style, in man- 
ner, &c.; something ‘vulgar, and methodistical, or sectarian,’ or 
like it. Now can this subserve their edification? Such writers as 
the Monthly Reviewers have, in many instances, pointed out inac- 
ruracies, colloquial and low expressions, &c., in my writings; and 
[have thanked them, and profited by their remarks: but this way 
of indefinitely speaking of defects, and faults, and -vulgarity, and 
casts of sectarianism, and the like, without specifying particulars, 
excites prejudices, and gives no opportunity of avoiding them. I 
have, for almost thirty years, been laboring to weed out of my writ- 
ings, and to induce others to do the same, every unscriptural ex- 
pression, from whatever quarter or company derived: but no dis- 
tinction is made between this, and the slang’of a sect or party. Nay, 
itseems, scriptural language itself must be changed for more modern 
terms; and ther modern doctrines will supplant that of the apostles. 
tis also to me a very extraordinary thing, that wisdom and prudence 
thould be the young man’s virtues, and rashness the old man’s fault. 
this does not accord to facts in general. In reality I do believe 
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publications of this kind tend to render young ministers more afraid 
of being zealous than of being lukewarm. They teach them to call 
the fear of man, prudence: and the whole tends to form an ineff. 
cient ministry; some part, at least, of evangelical truth coldly, form. 
ally, cautiously stated, with little application. And, after all, | 
must prefer the Newtons, Venns, nay Berridges, &c.—the oli 
warm-hearted men, with all their imperfections, to these sang froid 
young men.” ’—pp. 265-6. 


The brief remarks on education in the following extract 
deserve attention. 


‘ « As to a good education, in the sense in which the term is often 
used, | had rather my daughters, or grand-daughters, should know 
nothing more than to read and write; and do plain work, than send 
them (even if others would bear the expense,) to those seminaries 
of frivolity, vanity, and vice, in which such a good educatvon is ob- 
tained. If brought up in the fear of God, and in useful knowledge, 
without affecting any thing superior, or genteel,...they will, at least, 
be creditable and respectable The good education, so called, 
cannot be had without habits, connexions, associations of ideas, Kc., 
unfitting them for obscure domestic life.’ "—p. 270. 


Our last extract shall contain a letter of consolation toa 
friend mourning on account of the loss of a son. It is long, 
but truly excellent. 


‘« May 31, 1818. I received your very sorrowful letter, and 
can truly say, that I sympathize with you in your sorrow, and do 
pray that the Lord may comfort you under it; and not only so, bat 
greatly sanctify itto yoursoul. In order to this, I shall make a few 
remarks on the subject, the result of much reflection on the state 
of this suffering dying world, and on the instructions of scripture in 
this particular. All our affections and passions ought to be subordi- 
nated to the love of God, and obedience to his will; and regulated 
accordingly: so that the indulgence of sorrow, is as contrary to our 
duty, as the indulgence of anger, though more plausible, and deem- 
ed more amiable; and therefore less generally and strenuously re- 
sisted. Weare no more warranted to say, ‘1 do well to be sorrow- 
ful,’ (that is, to indulge sorrow,) then I do well to be angry. God 
appoints the event: he is wise, righteous, faithful, and merciful; 
and we deserve far worse from him. His appointment is far dif- 
ferent from our inclination, or affection; but then we are foolish, 
partial, wayward, selfish. Whether then is right, his appointment 
or our inclination? The former, doubtless: and if so, indulged 
sorrow is in fact rebellion against that appointment; and as such 
should be watched, and striven, and prayed against, with all ear- 
nestness.—The Lord hath taken away from us a beloved object: 
the desire of our eyes with a stroke: but, is He not all-sufficient: 
oes He not yet live? is He not an unchangeable good? Surely wé 
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should not say, what have I more? He, that made the beloved ob- 
ject a comfort to us, is able to comfort us without it, immediately, 

r through other channels. — But, | must love my child, and 
sini his loss.” Yes, yet with submission: you must not love 
your child more than Christ; nor will you, if you be, as [ trust, 
his disciple. Here your love and natural affection must be subase 
dinated; else it will appear, that, in taking away the beloved ob- 
ject, he hath in fact taken away an idol.— But [ am not fully sa- 
tisfied as to his soul.’ Well then, there were hopeful tokens, on 
which to stay your mind. But if it had not been so; think of Eli’s 
two sons, and how, when their doom was denounced, he said, It 
isthe Lord, let him do what seemeth him good. And he bore the 
tidings of their death; but when it was added, the ark of God is | 
taken, he fell and died.—Think of David’s beloved Absalom; and 
observe that his strongly marked expressions of sorrow are univer- 
sally condemned, as rebellious and ungrateful. Think of the man- 
ner in which Job’s numerous family was at once cut off; and of his 
jealousy, lest in their feasting they should sin against God: yet 
hear him say, The Lord gave, “and the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord. In all this Job sinned not. IL question 
whether Job was more satisfied as to the state of any of his chil- 
dren’s souls, than you are about your son’s. ‘Think of dear Lady 
her eldest son executed as a murderer; a harden- 
ed wretch, till the last hour: the only hope this, that, in his rage 
in casting himself off, the rope broke, and he lived till another 
was fetched,—perhaps ten minutes*—and seemed during that space 
softened, and earnestly crying for mercy: yet 1 never heard from 
her lips a murmuring word.—I mention these things to shew, that 
your trial is far less than many of God’s most beloved children 
have suffered: and to encourage your hope that, by his all-sufficient 
grace, you may be comforted and made joyful, notwithstanding; as 
they were. 

‘** While our children or relations live, we cannot be too ear- 
nest in seeking their salvation; in using every means, and in pour- 
ing out Our prayers inc essantly for it; and in enforcing all by our 
example; but, when they are remov ed. as our duty, and our ability 
to help them finally terminate, our sorrow and anxiety, and in- 
quiries about their state, must be unavailing, and are very apt to 
he rebellious.—If conscious of having done what we could, upon 
the whole, for their final good; . and of seeking for them, as well as 
ourselves, First the kingdom of God and ie righteousness; this 
should be a source of thankfulness and consolation. If conscious 
of having neglected our duty, we are called on deeply to repent 
and earnestly to seek forgiveness. If there were hopeful tokens, 
we should be thankful for these; and leave the rest to God. If we 





‘I believe, at his own earnest request, the time was extended to one or 
two hours. 
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still anxiously inquire, as 1f we could not submit, without some 
further assurance of their happiness; we should consider this ag 
presumption and rebellion. God withholds, and submission is our 
duty. Jesus, as it were, says, What is that to thee? follow thou me, 
—Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? May we not leave 
them to his tender and infinite mercies?—But these considerations 
should excite us to redoubled diligence and earnestness about those 
who are still with us. Even in such cases as those of Eli’s sons 
and Absalom, unreserved submission is both the duty and the wis- 
dom of the deeply afflicted sufferer. | can only add, that you must 
watch and pray against inordinate sorrow, as your sin and your 
misery; and seek “for resignation, submission, and acquiescence in 
the divine appointment: and never cease praying for this, till you 
can unreservedly say, The will of the Lord be done... . May God 
be your comforter, and lift up the light of his countenance upon 
you, and give you peace!.... JI remain, your’s affectionately, 
Tuomas Scott.” 


These extracts, connected with the narrative before given, 
will bring our readers so well acquainted with Dr. Scott as 


to make them admire his christian character, and seek a far- 


ther acquaintance with him, ‘The consideration of his writ- 
ings must be postponed until our next number. 


me A ie 
[From the PreasurREs OF FRIENDSHIP. } 
WASHINGTON. 


But, O! what name in history’s page so bright. 
Whose story gives the world such pure delight! 
As his, who in Columbian wilds afar, 

Where sylvan nature courts the Western star, 
With steady energy to battle led 

Those patriot bands who bravely fought and bled, 
And like their chief, had sworn by all on high, 
To conquer in their country’s cause, or die ? 
What glory crowns fair Freedom’s darling son. 
The boast of men—immortal Wasuinerton ! 
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, AMERICAN MISSIONS, 

3 It is a source of the most pleasing 
‘ vefiection to every real friend of man, . 
aS that the subject of missions is now oc- 


g. cupying so much of the public atten- 


st tion. Hundreds of publications are 
r employed almost exclusively in dis- 
: seminating intelligence on this all im- 
it portant subject. Inthe multitude of 
su minute accounts of detached events 
od which are constantly issuing from the 

press, it is important often to take a 


connected view of the whole system 
, of benevolent operations. It is impor- 
tant frequently to review, as if from 
an eminence, the ground that is alrea- 


ms dy gone over. For the purpose of 
as aiding our readers in- taking such a 
I's retrospect, we embrace the occasion, 
it. furnished by the commencement of a 


new year to present, in a few pages, 
a brief sketch of American Missions, 
for the principal part of which, we 
are indebted to the Christian Mirror, 
published at Portland, Maine. We 
begin with the [ Chris. Spectator. 


Missions under the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
SLONS. 

Inthe summer of 1810, several Stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, whose minds had been ex- 
ercised for some time on the subject, 
informed the General Association of 
Massachusetts of their wish to preach 
the gospel in heathen lands, and ask- 
ed advice and direction. That body 
appointed a board of Commissioners, 
who have ever since had the manage- 
ment of the Foreign Missions of the 
Congregational order in this country. 
They meet annually; fill their own 
vacancies, and superintend the whole 
concern, Their principle officers are 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Pru- 
dential Committee. Rev. Dr. Wor- 
cester held the highly responsible of- 
ice of Corresponding Secretary from 
the first till June 1821; whenhe died, 
sreatly lamented. J. Evarts, Esq. 
‘as Treasurer tll the last meeting, 
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when he was appointed to succeed 
Dr. W. and H. Hill. Esq. was chosen 
Treasurer. To the Prudential Com- 
mittee is delegated the power of ap- 
pointing, directing, and supporting 
missionaries, subject to the revision 
of the Board. 


MISSION AT BOMBAY. 


The mission at Bombay, was the 
first which the American Board es- 
tablished. The first missionaries sail- 
ed Feb. 1812. After various wander- 
ings and disappointments, some of 
them reached Bombay in about a 
year. The missionaries are engaged 
in three principal objects ; the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, the superin- 
tendence of Schools, and the prea ch- 
ing of the Gospel. Of those who went 
out, Mr. Judson and wife, and Mr. 


. Rice, became Baptists in Bengal, and 


left the connexion. Mrs. H. Newell, 
died at the Isle of France, before her 
husband reached his destination.—- 
The labourers in this mission have 
been the following : 

Time of joining 

the Mission. 
1813, Rev. G. Hall, 


1816, Mrs. Hall, 
‘) returned in 
1813, Rev. 8. Nott, jr. | Countofthe 
“ Jott: . 
Mrs. Nott; ill health of 
J Mr.N. 





1814, Rey. S. Neweil, died 1821. 

> returned 
1821, on 
account 
of the ill 
health of 


Mrs. B. 


Rev. H. Bardwell, 


1816, 
« Mrs. Bardwell, 


Rev. A. Graves, 
Mrs. Graves, 
Rev. J. Nichols, 
Mrs. Nichols, 
now Mrs, 


“ ‘i 
Mrs. P. Newell, ¢ iemait. 


1820, Mr. J. Garret, Printer. 
These laborers occupy three sta- 
tions. Mr. Graves is at Mahim, on 


1818, 
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the northern part of the island of 
Bombay, about 6 miles from the Bom- 
bay station. Mr. Nichols is at T'annah, 
on the island of Salsette, about 25 
miles distant. Mr. Hall and Mr. Gar- 
ret remain at the original station in the 
city. The three companies form but 
one church and one missionary asso- 
ciation, subject to the same rules a- 
dopted by common consent., They 
have frequent intercourse with each 
other, and co-operate in their plans 
and labors. They have schools at 
these several stations, and in other 
places, under their superintendence. 
—Since learning the language of the 
natives, they have preached in the 
streets, and markets, and a few houses 
of public resort, whenever they could 
collect a smaller or larger company 
of persons from the passing multi- 
tudes, who are willing to stop and 
hear. They have been employed in 
translating the scriptures, and have 
published portions of them, and re- 
ligious tracts, which they have circu- 
lated to considerable extent. The 
field before them is vast, and the dis- 
couragements numerous. This first 
mission of the American Board has 
not been so apparently blest with 
early success in the conversion of 
heathen as several others. The la- 
borers are called to wait, like the hus- 
bandman, for the precious fruits of 
the harvest. But they continue dili- 
gently to sow the seed; and we doubt 
not they will in due season, reap, if 
they faint not. The missionaries had 
established 25 schools; 17 on the is- 
lands of Bombay and Salsette ; and 8 
at as many places along one hundred 
miles of the adjacent coast. But of 
these 25 schools, they were obliged 
to supend 10 about the middle of last 
year, for want of funds. The schools 
contain on an average, about 50 scho- 
jars. The missionaries are now ready 
to print the whole bible, translated by 
them into the Mahratta language, as 
fast as the means can be procur ed. 


MISSION TO CEYLON, 


The mission to Ceylon, was the 
second established by the American 
Board, and was commenced in 1816. 
‘The following have been the laborers 


who joined the mission according to 
the respective dates : 
1816, Rev. James Richards, 

« Mrs. S. Richards, 

«“ Rev. Benj. C. Meigs, 

“< Mrs. Meigs, 

“© Rev. Daniel Poor, 

“ Mrs. S. Poor, died 1820, 

“« Rev. Ewd. Warren, died 1818, 

, Rev. Levi Spaulding, 

Mrs. M. Spaulding, 

Rev. Miron Winslow, 

Mrs. H. L. Winslow, 

Rev. Henry Woodward, 

Mrs. Woodward, 

Dr. John Scudder, since li. 
censed to preach, 

«© =6Mrs. M. Scudder, 
Nicholas Permander, 
Gabriel Tissera, 
Francis Malleappa, 
Philip Matthew, 
George Koch. vissistant. 

They occupy stations in the Dis. 
trict of Jaffna in the north part of the 
island. Messrs. Meigs, Woodward, 
and Tissera, at Baticotia; Messrs, 
Richards, Poor, and Permander, at 
Tillipally ; Messrs. Winslow, and Mal- 
leappa, at Oodooville; Mr. Scudder, 
and G. Koch, at Panditeripo ; and 
Messrs. Spaulding and Matthew, at 
Manepy ; where stone buildings for- 
merly in use for worship, and erected 
in the 18th century, were assigned to 
them by the government. With some 
repairs these answer both for places 
of worship and school-houses. They 
have schools and occasional preaching 
in several other places—In 1820, they 
had several hopeful converts, 70 chil- 
dren in the mission families, and 700 
in the different schools. This mission 

was blest in the first part of the year 
1821 with a special effusion of the 
Spirit, soon after the death of Mrs. 
Poor. 


Native 
Preachers. 


MISSION TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
This field for labor was first pre- 
sented to the board by the circum- 
stance that several natives of these 
islands, brought to this country by 
different persons had been noticed 
and put under a course of instruction 
in the foreign mission school. ‘They 
were becoming able to instruct their 
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countrymen; several of them had 
given evidences of piety, and ardent- 
iy desired to return and carry the 
knowledge of the Saviour. The board 
resolved to send them, and some A- 
mericans who desired to join them. 


‘Henry Obookiah, of Owyhee, a young 


man of much promise, was not per- 
mitted toreturn. God saw fit to call 
him to himself, while a member of 
the school. The missionary family 
was organized and sailed October, 
1819; and arrived at the island in 
March, 1820. Just at the time of the 
embarkation of this mission from Bos- 
ton, Tamahamaha having been dead 
about six months, Reho-reho, his son 
and successor, in concert with the 
chief priest, gave command to des- 
troy the idols, The priest set the ex- 
ample by setting fire to them with 
his own hand. One chief resisted ; 
and about,40 of his party were killed 
in the conflict. But the destruction 
was complete throughout Owyhee ; 
and there seems to have been no re- 
sistance, but an immediate compli- 
ance, in all the other islands. The 
example of the Society Islands, of 
which they had heard, the light they 
had received from seamen exposing 
the folly of the practice, and probably 
state policy in the King, contributed 
to produce this event. 

Yet, whatever causes or motives 
led to it, we are compelled to see the 
hand of Jehovah and exclaim, What 
hath God wrought! The mission- 
aries were not apprised of the change 
till theirarrival. Great was their sur- 
prise, and wonder, and joy, and gra- 
titude, to find this mighty obstacle 
to their labors and success already 
removed. They found not idolaters ; 
but a people without any religion; a 
people possessed of one degree of 
light, to show them that their former 
gods were vanity and a lie; but still 
in gross darkness, and slaves to ini- 
quity. The principal king lives in 
the practice of drunkenness, polyga- 
my, and incest, His subjects are not 
allso bad, nor all the inferior kings. 
But there is no piety or virtue to be 
found. They have been permitted 
to settle among them. By some, par- 
ucularly King Tamoree of Atooi, they 
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have been joyfully welcomed. The 
king's and chiefs favor them; and they 
are proceeding quietly in their work. 
They have established schools, and 
begun to preach the word. Visitors 
and temporary residents, who call or 
trade at the islands, as wellas the kin 
and Chiefs, have contributed to the 
support of schools, the erection of a 
house for worship, and the support 
of the laborers, 

The laborers in this mission are :— 
Time of joining 

the mission. 
1820—Rev. Hiram Bingham, 

“Mrs. Sybil M. Bingham, 

«© = Rev. Asa Thurston, 

“Mrs. Lucy Thurston, 

“. Mr. Sami. Ruggles, Teacher, 

«© Mrs. Nancy Ruggles, 

“Mr. Samuel Whitney, T'eacher 

and Mechanic, . 

“© = Mrs. Mercy Whitney, 

<¢ = Mr. Dan. Chamberlain, Farmer 

“ Mrs. Jerusha Chamberlain, 

«© = Mr. Elisha Loomis, Printer, 

‘¢  ~=Mrs. Maria T. Loomis, 

« John Honooree, Nati 

‘© Thomas Hopoo, : 1 pe 
1821—George Sandwich, ee 
1822 *Rev. William Richards, 

«© Mrs. Clarissa Richards, 

“ Rev. Charles Samuel Stewart, 

“ Mrs. Harriet B. Stewart, 

“¢ Rev. Artemas Bishop, 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Bishop, 

« Dr. Abraham Blatchley, 

“Mrs. Blatchley, 

“ Mr. Joseph Goodrich, Licensed 

“ Preacher, 

«© Mrs. Martha Goodrich, 

“6 Mr. J. Ely, Licensed Preacher, 

«6 Mrs, Ely, 

«6 = 6 Mr. Levi Chamberlain, Teath- 


er and Superintendent of 
ad secular concerns. 

“« Betsey Stockton, a coloured 
“ woman, qualified to teach a 
“s school and to take charge of 
* domestic concerns. 

«« Stephen Popohe, w native of 
“ the Society Islands, 


«* Richard Kriouloo, of the 


« -Wm. Kummo-oo-lah, ) Natives 
« —_ Cooperee. San. Is. 


* This branch of the Mission sailed from New 
Haven,(onn.on the 19th ..ovember, 1822. 
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At Kirooah, on Owyhee, are sta- 
tioned Rev. Mr. Thurston and his wife, 
and Thomas Hopoo. At Taeaigh, 
same island, Mr. Loomis, with his 
wife. At Hanaroorah, on the island 
of Woahoo, Rev. Mr. Bingham and 
his wife, Mr. Daniel Chamberlain and 
his wife, and John Honooree. At Wy- 
mai, on the island of Atooi, Mr. Whit- 
ney and his wife, and Mr. Ruggles, 
teacher, and his wife. These last are 
favored by George Tamoree, son of 
the King of Atooi who returned 
home in the same vessel with the first 
missionaries, convinced of the truth 
of christianity, but not giving evi- 
dence of piety, and therefore not con- 
nected with the mission. 

Two persons, who went out as help- 
ers in this work, have disappointed 
the hopes of the board and of the 
christian public. William Tennoce, 
when he associated again with his 
countrymen lost the appearance of 
religion, became intemperate, and 
after ineffectual attempts to reclaim 
him, was excommunicated. Dr. T'ho- 
mas Holman seitled alone with his 
wife on the island of Mowee, at a 
great distance from the brethren, a- 
gainst their advice, disregarding the 
instructions of the board, and neg- 
lecting the business of the mission.— 
He was also cut off from the mission 
church, and in the present year re- 
turned to this country. These things 
are disheartening, especially to the 
missionaries themselves, But they 
appear to put their trust in the Lord, 
and continue their labors with cheer- 
fulness. 


. PALESTINE MISSION. 


Tt was in Bethichem of Judea, that 
the Saviour of the world was born ; it 
was at Jerusalem, that he bore our 
sins in his own body on the tree; it 
was from the mount of Olives, east of 
that city, that he ascended tothe right 
hand of the Father, totake possession 
of his dominions, ia the appointed 
time, over ali the earth. From this 
land the word of the Lord sounded 
forth to the Gentiles in every direc- 
tion. All that we possess of divine 
truth was transmitted to us through 
the Jews. Their Lord and ours, was 


a descendant of Abraham accordin: 

tothe flesh. By their fall we obtain. 
ed mercy ; they were broken off from 
the olive tree, and the Gentiles en- 
grafted. And itis the decree of Jeho. 


vah, that through our mercy they shall 


again obtain mercy. The predictions 
of the bible and many appearances of 
the present time, indicate that their 
restoration is near. Some gather from 
scripture, that their conversion will 
precede the general conversion of the 
heathen ; others, that the two events 
will be simultaneous. In either case, 
we may believe that the time hag 
come for us to return to them the 
gospel we have received from them, 
And if any aistant portion of the hu- 
man family be more interesting than 
another, it is the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. If any benevolent 
desire has the ascendancy in the 
breast of christians, it would seem 
right it should be, that these descen- 
dants of the murderers of Christ, 
should look on him whom they have 
pierced, and mourn and_ worship. 
Their conversion however, is not the 
only object of this misison. It is in- 
tended to seize the advantages of the 
situation, to bring any and every class 
into the fold of Christ, and spread 
abroad the savour of his name in vari- 
ous directions, through Palestine, Sy- 
ria, Asia Minor, Armenia, Georgia and. 
Persia. It is hoped that some sparks 
of life may yet be found among the 
nominal christians ; at least, that they 
will receive the bible and listen to in- 
struction, and eventually become 
helpers in the work. 

Those who went out on the mission 
were directed to continue some time 
in the islands of the Mediterranean, 
and the countries adjacent ; then pro- 
ceed to Jerusalem, and locate them: 
selves in that city or neighborhood, or 
in such other place, within or without 
the holy land, as should appear most 
expedient. The objects of their de- 
tention on the way were, to acquire 
the knowledge of languages, particu- 
larly modern Greek ; to gain informa- 
tion; to form acquaintances ; to estab- 
lish correspondence; to distribute 
tracts and bibles; and to teach the 
way oflife, as they had opportunity: 
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The laborers are :-— 


Time of joining 
the mission, 
1820—Rev. Pliny Fisk 
« Rev. Levi Parsons, died 1822. 


-1822—Rev. Daniel Temple 


« Mrs. Temple 
« Rev. JonasKing 
« (Rev. William Goodell, 
Mrs. Abigail P. Goodell, 
*) Rev. Isaac Bird, 
Mrs. Ann Bird, 


Messrs. Fisk and Parsons first land- 
edand resided at Smyrna. They pur- 
sued the above named objects in vari- 
ous places, and communicated to the 
Board much valuable information. Mr. 
Parsons once visited, Jerusalem, and 
returned to his fellow-laborer. They 
were at Alexandria, in Egypt, expect- 
ing soon to proceed together to Ju- 
dea, when Mr. Parsons was called to 
rest from his laborsin the bosom of 
his Redeemer. Rev Mt. ‘Temple and 
his wife arrived at Malta in February 
last; where they have been joined by 
Mr. Fisk. Mr. T, carried out a print- 
ing press. 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 


At the foreign stations of which we 
have given an account, the teachers 
have access to a great number of souls 
within short distances ; but the popu- 
lation of the American wilderness is 
extremely scattered. On this account 
itis proper to send laborers to Asia ; 
but the benighted natives of our own 
country are by no means to be forgot- 
ten. 

The Jews were ejected from the 
church of God, and we are brought 
into it. The Indians are dispossessed 
of a great portion of their country in 
the providence of God, and the good- 
ly heritage is bestowed on us. They 
have retired before us to the extre- 
mities of the union; and are dimi- 
nished and brought low. In many 
stances we or our ancestors have 
taken their lands by fraud or violence. 
We have taught them new forms of 
vice, and furnished them with the 
means of committing sin and procur- 
ing misery and destruction. They 


*This branch of the mission sailed from New 
York on the 9th Dec. 1922. 
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have claims upon our compassion in 
common with all our brethren in guilt 
and ruin through the earth. They 
have peculiar claims from their situa- 
tion in our own neighborhood; and 
this nation has a large debt of grati- 
tude and of justice to discharge to- 
wards them. 

These obligations are beginning to 
be felt by the christian public. The 
Board has established three missions 
among the western Aborigines. The 
first of these is 


THE MISSION AMONG THE CHERO-~ 


KEES. OF TENNESSEE, &Xc. 

Geographical Notice.—Our readers 
must recollect that the Indian nations 
or tribes, which remain within the 
limits of the U. States are not subject 
to our government, have noshare in 
its administration, and do not contri- 
bute toits support. They have inde- 
pendent governments cf their own, 
administered by kings or chiefs ; or 
by councils, which are assemblies of 
chiefs. They also have lands, reserv- 
ed to them by treaties. These tracts 
may lie within the nominal bounds of 
particular states of the union, but the 
fee simple is in the Indians, and can- 
not be taken from them without their 
consent, in treaty with the general go- 
vernment. The Cherokees have a 
reservation, the greatest length of 


‘which is about two hundred and fifty 


miles, and the greatest breadth one 
hundred and thirty, comprising por- 
tions of four States. North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
The principal seat of the mission is 
called Brainerd, after the devoted 
missionary who, a century ago, anti- 
cipated the spirit of the present day, 
and labored alone, but successfully, 
for the salvation of the Indians. 
Brainerd is about thirty miles E. from 
the north-west corner of Georgia, 
two miles within the limits of Tennes- 
see, on the west side of Chickamau- 
gah creek, which empties into the 
Tennessee river. 

Connected with this mission are sta- 
tions at Taloney and Creek Path, at 
which some laborers reside, and 
where they have schools. A settle- 
ment at Chatooga was undertaken 
and abandoned ; it is intended to_re- 
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sume it. Asettlement also at High- 
tower is undertaken lately ; and anoth- 
er is contemplated at Wills-town. 


The principal founder of this mis- 
sion was Rey. Cyrus Kingsbury; 
who afterwards left it in the care of 
others, and broke up the ground for 
the Choctaw mission. He arrived at 
Chickamaugah, now Brainerd, in 
1817. The mission has received pe- 
cuniary aid in regard to schools, build- 
ings &c. from the United States’ go- 
vernment. The Indians have devoted 
part of their annuity from our gov- 
ernment to the same purpose. The 
establishment embraces a large farm, 
the most necessary mechanic arts, 
and mills. Not only are the mission 
families to be supported at a distance 
from most civilized men; but the 
children of their schools are collected 
from distant places, and reclaimed 
from a wandering life, to reside with 
their teachers; and these must be fed 
and clothed. In their schools they 
have succeeded well; for the Chero- 
kees are very desirous their children 
should be taught. They learn the 
English language, and make good 
proficiency. The influence of the 
mission on adults is more limited; as 
they are more riveted to their ,super- 
stitions, do not settle at or near the 
stations, and can be addressed by 
most of the preachers only by an 1in- 
terpreter. But the schools are very 
interesting; and have been blest as 
the means of hopeful conversions. 
More than a year ago, there were in 
the school at Brainerd alone, 57 boys, 
and 30 girls, besides 15 children who 
were absent from various causes. If 
any think the life of a missionary is 
easy, it may do them good to read 
the following extract.—‘As hired as- 
sistance could not be obtained with- 
out difficulty, and when obtained 
was often worse than none, they de- 
termined to manage the domestic af- 
fairs, with the aid of the female pu- 
pils, between the hours of school. 
Some estimate of the labour per- 
formed may be made, when it is stat- 
ed, that one of the female assistants, 
who was far from enjoying good 
health, had, as her charge, to iron 
for 120 persons, and to mend the 


clothes of more than 50 boys; and 
that another, who had a weakly child 
to nurse, superintended the washing, 
beside teaching the school for the 
girls.’ 
LIST OF LABOURERS AT BRAINERD, &c, 
Time of joining 
the mission. 
1817. Rev. C. Kingsbury, remoy. 
ed to Elliot, 1818. 
“© Mr. Moody Hall, Teacher, 
ae Mrs. Hall. 
Rev. Ard Hoyt. 
Mrs. Hoyt. 
Rev. D. S. Butrick. 
Rev. W. Chamberlain. 
Mrs. F. Chamberlain, 
Miss Sarah Hoyt, Teacher, 
Miss Ann Hoyt, Helper. 
Mr. Milo Hoyt, Teacher, 
Mr. A. Conger, Farmer and 
Mechanic, sick, to return 
soon. 
Mrs, Conger. 
Mr. John Vaill, Farmer, 
Mrs. Vaill. — - 
Mr. George Halsey, Me. 
chanic. 
Rev. William Potter. 
Mrs. Potter. 
Dr. Elizur Butler. 
Mrs. Butler. 
Mrs. A. Paine, Teacher. 
Mr. John C. Elsworth, 
Teacher. 
Mrs. Elsworth. 
Miss Elsworth. 
Mr. Nathan Parker, Farmer. 
Mr. E. Dean, Blacksmith. 
Mrs. Dean, 
Mr. A. E. Blunt, Mechanic. 
— S. Ellis, Farmer. 


CHOCTAW MISSION. 

The station for the Choctaw tribe 
is called Elliot, after a dévoted min- 
ister who, in the first settlement of 
New-England, laboured much for the 
salvation of the natives, and _ trans- 
lated the Bible into one of their lan- 
guages, and was called ‘the Apostle 
of the Indians.’ This place is in the 
State of Mississippi, near the Yalo 
Busho creek, about thirty miles 4 
bove its junction with the Yazoo, 
which runs west, and empties into 
the Mississippi. In the school here 
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are about eighty scholars. In con- 
nexion with this station is another at 
Mayhew; so called in remembrance 
of the excellent and devoted men of 
that name, who preached the gospel 
to the natives on Martha’s Vineyard, 
in early times. Stations also are re- 
cently occupied at the Six Towns and 
at the French Camps. The same re- 
marks gvill generally apply to this 
mission, Which we have made re- 
specting that among the Cherokees 
in Tenhessee. 


LABOURERS AT ELLIOT, &c. 


Time of joining 
the mission. 


1818. Rev. C. Kingsbury,” 


“ Mr. L. S. Williams, Teacher. 

‘“ Mrs. M. Williams, 

‘* Mr. P. Kanouse, returned in 
1818, on account of ill health. 


returned 
« Mr. J. G. Kanouse, } 1819, en- 
« Mrs. Kanouse, gagement 
expired. 
i819. Mr. A. V. Williams, Teacher, 


died 1819. 
« Mrs. J. C. Williams, 
“« Mr. J. Fisk, Mechanic, died 
1280. 
“« Mrs. Kingsbury, died Sept. 
1822. 
“« Mr. M. Jewell, Mechanic. 
“« Dr. W. W. Pride, 
1820. Mr. A. Dyer, Teacher and 
Farmer. 
“« Mr. Z. Howes, 
“ Mr. J. Wood, 
“ Mrs.’ Wood, 
“ Rev. Alfred Wright, 
“« Mr. J. Smith, Farmer. 
“ Mrs. Smith, 
“ Mr. C. Cushman, Teacher and 
Farmer. 
« Mrs. Cushman, 
“ Mr. E. Bardwell, Teacher and 
Farmer. 
« Mrs. Bardwell, 
“ Mvre W. Hooper, Teacher and 
Mechanic. : 
“ Miss H. Thatcher, Teacher. 
“ Miss J. Frissell, ‘do. 


YISSION AMONG THE CHEROKEES OF 
THE ARKANSAW. 

A part of the Cherokee nation have 

left their brethren on this side of the 
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Mississippi, migrated far beyond that 
fiver, and settled upon thé branches 
of the Arkansaw. A mission has 
been established among them. The 
station is called Dwight, in memory 
of the late President of Yale College, 
a friend and patron of missions. It is 
on the west bank of Illinois creek, 5 
miles above its junction with the Ar- 
kansaw. The creek is navigable for 
keel boats, three fourths of the year; 
so that supplies may .be brought by 
water within a few hundred yards. It 
is about 500 miles up the Arkansaw, 
following the course of the river. 
The first labourers took possession 
of this site, and consecrated it to the 
Lord, September 4, 1820, and brought 
their families thither, May 10, 1822. 
LABOURERS. 

Time of joining 

the mission. ’ 
1820. Rev. Alfred Finney, 

“ Mrs. Finney, 

** Rev. Cephas Washburn, 

«¢ =Mrs. Washburn, 

‘6 Mr. Jatob Hitchcock, Teacher 

and Farmer. 

“Mr. James Orr, do. 

“* Miss M. Washburn, Teacher. 
i821. Mr. A. Hitchcock, do. 

‘© Miss E. Stetson, 

“ Mrs, N. Hitchcock, 

“« Mr. Daniel Hitchcock, died on 

his way at Washington, Penn. 

These are all the missions yet es- 
tablished by the American Board. 

Having given a sketch of the sever- 
al missions of the American Board, 
and the stations occupied by their 
missionaries, we have thought it might 
be interesting to our readers, to know 
to whom the management of such 
important concerns is committed; and 
what measures are in train for pre- 
paring future labourers. Whoever 
shall peruse the list of Commission- 
ers, will be convinced that the plan 
of attempting to evangelize the hea- 
then, is not a visionary scheme—the 
result of ignorant zeal and rashness, 
They are men of learning and sound 
judgment; men well known in the 
community; men, who. have charac- 
ters to support; ministers of eminence, 
presidents of our colleges, distin- 
guished statesmen and jurists; men 
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whose judgment and opinions would 
be highly regarded on any other sub- 
ject; men in whose hands the funds 
committed to them are safe from 
peculation and improvidence. They 
receive no emolument from their of- 
fices; all, except the secretary and 
treasurer, devote their time gratui- 
tously, whenever it is occupied in the 
concerns of the mission. 


PAST AND PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD. 


Gen. Henry Sewell, Maine. 
*Rev. Jesse Appleton, D. D. 

Pres. Bowd. Coll. ad 
Rev. W. Allen, D. D. Pres. 

Bowd. Coll. “ 
*Hon. J. Langdon, LL. D. for- 

mer Gov. N. H. 
*Rev. S. Payson, D. D. " 
*Hon. T. W. Thompson, es 
Rev. J. H. Church, 6 
Hon, C. Marsh, Vt. 
Rey. J. Bates, D.D. Pres, Mid. 

Coll. os 
Rev. J. Lyman, D.D. Vi Pres. 

of Board, Mass. 
*Rey. S. Spring, D.D. as 
IIon. W. Phillips, Lt. Gov. - 
W: Bartlett, Esq. sa 
Hon. J. Hooker, a 
Rev. Z. S. Moore, Pres. Am- 

herst Coll. Inst. - 
Hon. W. Reed, os 
*Rev. S. Worcester, D. D. Mass. 
Rev. L. Woods. D. D. Prof, at 

Andover, 
J. Evarts, Esq. Cor. Secretary, 
S. Hubbard, Esq. 
Rev. W, Fay, 
tHon. W. Jones, late Gov. R. I. 
Rey, S. Austin D. D. % 
*Gen. J. Huntington, Conn. 
Hon. J. Treadwell, LL. D. for- 

mer Gov. of Conn. Pres. of 

the Board, 
*Rey. ‘IT. Dwight, D. D. Pres. 

Yale Coll. 
Hon. J. C. Smith, LL. D. late 

Gov. 
Rev. C. Chapin, D. D. Rec. 

Secretary. 
Rev J. Morse, D. D. 
Rev. J. Day, LL. D. Pres. Yale 

Coll. “ 


* Deceased, t Resigned. 


Hon. J. Jay, LL. D. formerly 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the U S. 

Hon. E. Benson, LL. D. do. C. 
Court, 

Gen. S. Van. Renséllaer, 

*Col. J. Lincklaen, 

Divie Bethune, Esq. 

Rev. A. Proudfit, D. D. 

Rev. E. Nott, D. D. Pres. Un- 
ion Coll. 

Rev. H. Davis, D. D. Pres. 
Ham. Coll. 

Hon. J. Platt, 

*Hon, E. Boudinot, LL. D. for- 
mer Pres. of Congress, and 
of Am. Bible Soc. 

Rev. A. Green. D. D. late Pres. 

Nas. Hall, 

Rev. S. Miller, D. D. Theol. 
Prof.- Princeton, 

Rev. J. Richards, D. D. « 

R. Ralston, Esq. Penr. 

E. B. Caldwell, Esq. Clerk Sup. 

C. of U.S. D.C, 
The Prudential Committee for the 
current year is composed of Hon. 

William Reed, Leonard Woods, D. D. 

Jeremiah Evarts, Esq., Samuel Hub- 

bard, Esq. and Rev. Warren Fay. 

This committee appoint, locate, and 

direct missionaries ; and superintend 

all the funds and operations of the 

Board, in their behalf, and according 

to existing by-laws. 


FOREIGN MISSION SCHOOL AT COLI: 
WALL. 

The preachers sent out by the Board 
have usually received their prepara 
tory education, like candidates for 
the ministry at home, at colleges and 
theological seminaries. The Board 
does not incur expense in their edu- 
cation, nor interfere in the direction 
of it. In some cases, where special 
qualifications were necessary, such 2s 
a knowledge of the medical art, ac- 
cepted missionaries have been aided 
by the Board in their preparation. 
Those also who offer themselves for 
assistants in the various departments 
are expected to qualify. themselves at 
their own expense, or by other char- 
ities. 

There is, however, one class of 
youth from which future laborers in 
the missionary vineyard are expecteé, 
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which the board have taken under 


their special care for education, 
These are foreigners—natives of pa- 
gan countries, but resident in America, 
who may become by the grace of God 
and the acquisition of knowledge, 
some of the most acceptable and efhi- 
cient preachers on their return to 
their respective places of nativity. It 
was Samuel J. Mills that first took 
Obookiah, a wanderer from one of the 
Sandwich Islands, under his. special 
care, and put him in the way of ac- 
quiring knowledge at the house. of 
his father, a minister in Connecticut. 
{This was in December, 1809, These 
and other friends felt a lively interest 
in the stranger, and in the islands of 
the sea whence he came. Other hea- 
then youths were soon after taken up 
inthe same way. ‘The christian pub- 
fic began to contribute to their sup- 
port, to pray for their conversion, 
and to calculate on their return to 
their countrymen laden with the 
blessings of the gospel of peace. It 
was found convenient to place these 
youths together for instruction, by 
which means the efforts of their bene 
factors became concentrated. Thus, 
without previous concert or design, 
and in a way purely providential, was 
laid the foundation of a Mission School, 
which has already become a light to 
lighten the Gentiles ; and which pro- 
mises much for the heathen world 
for generations yet unborn. The 
concern had assumed such importance 
in the autumn of 1816, that a memo- 
rial on the subject was presented to 
the Board, and they were requested 
to take these heathen youths under 
their care. They cheerfully acceed- 
ed to the request, and established the 
seminary as a branch of their work. 
They appointed a board of agents to 
manage its concerns, who make an 
a report of their proceedings 
and the state of the school, which is 
noticed in the published documents 
of the Board of missions. It is 2A 
ported partly by the produce of 
ium belonging to it, partly from hie 
tunds of the Board, and partly from 
the direct contributicns of the bene- 
volent in money or clothing. It was 


ohne year under the instruction of Mr. 
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the heathen world. 
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E. W. Dwientr. Since which time 
the Rev. Herman Daccrrr has been 
the principal. Here the lamented 
Obookiah died. Here the four youths 
received their education, who have 
returned to the Sandwich Islands. 
Here ten or fifteen youths have be- 
come hopeful subjects of divine grace. 
The school is located in Cornwall, a 
town in the westerly part of Connec- 
ticut. It is dear to the hearts of the 
friends of Zion; and it is highly im- 
portant that it should have a constant 
remembrance in their prayers. 

In September 1822, the whole 
number of pupils was 19, viz.—3 An- 
glo-Americans, 6 Sandwich Islanders, 
1 Cherokee, 1 Malay, 1 native Chi- 
nese, 1 Oneida, 1 Tuscarora, 1 Caugh- 
newaga, 1 New Zealander, and 2 
Stockbridge Indians. An Owhyhean 
was expected to join the school soon, 
Of the whole number, 7 were profes- 
sors of religion, and it was expected 
that a few of the others would proba- 
bly make a profession in a short time. 
No youths from our own country, 
are received without evidence of 
piety, promising talents, and a desire 
to be employed hereafter, as mission- 
aries, or assistants, in some part of 
Those members 
of the school who are not professors 
of réligion, regard christianity as 
true, and as pointing out the only 
way of salvation. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 


The Presbyterians are a very nu- 
merous body of christians in the mid- 
dle, southern, and western States,—~ 
Their church covers a vast extent of 
territory, and possesses a large share 
of the property of the whole country, 
Yet a minister of that communion, 
wrote in 1820, “we have done com- 
paratively little in the cause of mis- 
sions.” They had effected much 
good by domestic missions; but did 
not € ngage in foreign tilla late peri- 
od, The Presbyterians were unhap- 
pily separated into three divisions; 
those of the General Assembly, of the 
Dutch Reformed church, and of the 
Associate Reformed church. ‘The 
highest judicatories of these three 
communions formed a union for mis, 
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sionary purposes, in 1817, called 
“* The United Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety.” Their constitution provides 
that the society shall be composed of 
those three churches, and of all 
others who may choose to join them ; 
that its object shall be to send the 
gospel among the Indians of N. Amer- 
ica, the inhabitants of Mexico and S. 
America, and in other portions of the 
heathen and anti-christian world; 
that the business shall be conducted 
by a board of managers chosen by 
the society, who shall make an annu- 
al report to the highest judicatories 
of the three churches ; and that mis- 
sionaries shall be selected from the 
three churches indiscriminately. 

In 1819, Messrs. E Chapman, and 
J.P. Vinal, wete sent on an exploring 
tour in the State of Missouri, to make 
arrangements with the Indians, and 
select suitable places for missionary 
stations. They had a conference 
with a council of the Cherokees of 
the Arkansaw, and afterwards with a 
council of the Osages. Mr. Vinal 
was taken sick, and set out on his re- 
turn; but died at the Arkansaw Post. 
Mr. Chapman returned; and his re- 
searches and arrangements issued in 
the establishment of the 


MISSION TO THE OSAGES OF THE AR- 
KANSAW. 


The mission family left New-York 
city, April 20th 1820, proceeded by 
way of Pittsburg, down the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and thence up the Ar- 
kansaw. Delayed by sickness and 
other providential hindrances, they 
did not arrive at the place of their 
destination till February, 1821. The 
following is a List of their names. 
Rev. W, F. Vaill, 

Mrs. A. Vaill, and four children, 
Rev. E. Chapman, 

Mrs. H. E. M. Chapman, 

Dr. M. Palmer, 

Mr. S. Fuller, Farmer, 

— A. Redfield Carpenter, 

— J. M. Spaulding, Stonecutter, 
— W.C. Requa, Teacher, 

— A. Woodruff, Blacksmith, 

— G, Requa, Farmer and Mechanic. 
Miss. S. Lines, died on the way, 
~~ E, Cleaver, 








Miss C. Johnson, 

— M. Foster, 

— D. E. Hoyt, died on the way. 
— P. Beach. 


Fifteen of these were from Connec. 
ticut, five from New York, and one 
from New Jersey : total 21. 

The station of this mission is called 
Union. It is situated near Grand Ri- 
ver, which empties into the Arkan- 
saw, about 25 miles above its mouth, 


and about 700 miles from the mouth, 


of the Arkansaw. Itis about 28 miles 
from what is called the Osage village, 
which is supposed to contain 3000 
souls. It is on a prairie of excellent 
arable land, and considered healthy, 
These heralds of. peace, were receiv. 
ed gladly by the Osages ; and the go- 
vernment of the U. States made ap- 
propriations to aid ‘.em in the estab. 
lishment of schools ane the introduc. 
tion of husbandry, and the mechanic 
arts. But almost immediately after 
their arrival, a war commenced be- 
tween that nation and their Cherokee 
neighbours, which continued till very 
lately. The unsettled state of the 
Indians, and the jealousies incident 
to a state of war, prevented the col- 
lection of children for a regular 
school, and in other respects retarded 
the labors of the missionaries, Yet 
in turbulent times they have perse- 
vered, and laid the foundation for 
usefulness, on which it is hoped they 
may now be able to build with rapr 
dity. 

MISSION TO THE OSAGES OF THE 

MISSOURI. 


In the summer of 1820, the princi- 
pal chief of that nation of Indians vi- 
sited the city of Washington. He 
was very desirous the same_ benefits 
should. be extended to his people, 
which had been conferred on the 
Osages of the Arkansaw. ‘The pro- 
posal was favoured by the Agent for 
Indian Trade, and by him communi 
cated to the Secretary of the Society. 
He yisited the capital, and in behalf 
of the society formed a covenant with 
the chief. He stipulated to send 
missionaries to that nation, and regu- 
late their proceedings ; the chief pro 
mised to receive, assist, and encour: 
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age the missionaries, and assign land 
for their use. The board proposed 
to send a family of about 30 persons. 
Very soon more than a hundred vo- 
lunteered their services ; from whom 
it was necessary to make a selection. 
The family left New-York city, March 
7th, 1821; and arrived at their sta- 
tion, called Harmony, in August, 1821. 
The Indians of this nation are called 
Great Osages ; those residing on the 
Arkansaw, Little Osages. Harmony 
is on the Maredicine river, about 4 
miles above its junction with the 
Osage, 15 miles from the Great Osage 
village. The soil is fertile ; and the 
climate is not deemed unhealthy, 
though the-family suffered much from 
sickness for a long time after their ar- 
rival, in a time of general sickness 
through the country. The Indians 
have appeared very friendly, and rea- 
dy to put their children to school. 

On this mission were sent :— 

Rev. N. B. Dodge, Superintendent, 
Mrs Dodge, and seven children, 
Rev. B. Pixley, Assistant, 
Mrs. Pixley, and one child, 
Rev. W. B. Montgomery, 
Mrs. Montgomery, 
Dr. Belcher, 
Mrs. Belcher, 
Mr. Newton, 
*Mrs. Newton, and two children, 
Mr. Austin, 
Mrs. Austin, and five children, 
Mr. Sprague, 
Mrs, Sprague, 
Mr. Jones. 
*Mr. Seely, 
Mrs. Seely, 
Mr. Bright, 
Mrs. Bright, and one child, 
Miss Woolsey, 
— Weller, 
— Comstock, 
— Etris, 
~— Howell. 

They were collected from 9 differ- 
ent states, and from the three branch- 
esof the christian church of which 
the Society is composed. 


MISSION TO THE TUSCARORAS AND 


SENECAS. 
These tribes are located in the 
Western part of the state of New- 
* Deccased, 


York. Missions had been established 
among them some years ago, by the 
New-York Missionary Society, (said 
to be the oldest in the U. S.) In 
1820, this.society, for the sake of ob- 
taining more patronage, and of uni- 
ting in more extended measures for 
the salvation of the heathen, propos- 
ed to transfer these stations, and all 
the property belonging to them, to 
the general society. The proposah 
was accepted by the United Foreign 
Missionary Society, and the local 
State society is now auxiliary to the 
general society, though of much long- 
er standing. The above named sta- 
tions now form the third and fourth 
stations of the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. Among the Tusca- 
roras, Rev. J. C. Crane is the princi- 
pal missionary ; Rev. T. S. Harris and 
Rev. Mr. Thayer among the Senecas, 
The Senecas have five reservations 
of land, on which as many divisions 
of the nation reside ; viz. the Buffalo, 
Alleghany, Tonewanta and Catarau- 
gus reservations, and a settlement on 
the Gennessee river. About one 
third of the whole nation are nominal- 
ly christians. There are some truly 
pious among them, and the prospects 
of usefulness are encouraging. 

Besides the four missions above- 
named, this society has made some ar- 
rangements to send instruction to the 
natives in the vicinity of the Council 
Blufis, on the Missouri. They have 
had a conference witha deputation 
from the Grand Pawnees, the Paw- 
nees Republic, the Pawnees Loups, 
(all speaking the same language, 
comprising a population of 10,000 
having their towns within a few miles 
of each -other,) the Omahaws, the 
Kansas, and the Ottoes. This depu. 
tation expressed a strong desire to 
have the missionaries come ; and it js 
proposed, if'a mission shall be sent, to - 
locate it among the Pawnees, 

There is a mission established a- 
mong the Chickasaws by the Synod 
of 8. Carolina and Georgia ; and pro- 
bably there are others conducted by 
smaller bodies of Presbyterians, not 
in conjunction with the United Fo- 
reign Missionary Society. As yet, 
the Society have made no attempts in 
foreign countries, 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS. 


Messrs. Judson and Rice, who went 
out as congregational missionaries to 
the East in 1812, became Baptists on 
their arrival in India, and ‘were im- 
mersed by the Baptist missionaries of 
Serampore. Mr. J. connected him- 
self with them; Mr. R. returned to 
America. Here he was employed by 
that denomination to excite the atten- 
tion of their churchesto the heathen, 
and so continued for several years. 
These circumstances first called into 
action the missionary spirit in that 
communion in this country. In 1814 
the measures adopted for the prose- 
cution of the work were reduced to 
system. 

The Baptist Board of Direction is 
formed in the following manner. Any 
association of the order, or missionary 
society, contributing not less than one 
hundred dollars a year, is entitled to 
send two delegates. These delegates 
meet once in three years, and form a 
body, styled ‘ The General Missiona- 
ry Convention of the Baptist Deno- 
mination in the United States of A- 
merica, for foreign missions.” The 
convention elect thirty-one Commis- 
sioners, called the * Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions for the U. States.’ 
This board select and appoint .missi- 
onaries ; and, in general, conduct the 
executive part of the missionary con- 
cern, according to general rules pre- 
scribed by the convention. The 
Board took Mr. Rice under their di- 
rection in May 1815, as their agent in 
this country ; and Mr. Judson, at the 
same time, as their missionary in the 
East. 

MISSION TO BURMAN. 


The first mission established by 
this hoard is inthe Burman empire. It 
will be proper to give a Geographi- 
cal notice. ‘The empire of Burmah 
is one thousand miles long, and six 
hundred broad; between 9 and 26 
N. lat. and 92 and 107 E.lon. It 
contains by estimation about fifteen 
millions of inhabitants. The sove- 
reign’s will is law, and his power un- 
defined. Towards the north, the 
country is mountainous; the south 
part is very fertile. The seasons are 






regular, the climate ‘salubrious, and 
the people vigorous and healthy, 
Rangoon, the seat of the mission, is 
the chief seaport of the empire, about 
670 miles south east from Calcutta, 
containing 5,000 houses. The capital 
is Ava, several hundred miles in the 
interior. ‘This has been considered 
adifficult place for a mission on ac- 
count of the sanguinary despotism of 
the government, and the forbidding 
character of the people. 

Several attempts had been made 
to form amission here by the Baptists, 
in India, and the London society’s 
labourers, which failed. Mr. Felix 
Carey was at Rangoon when Mr, Jud- 
son first settled there; but he was in 
the employ of the emperor as a phy- 
sician, and soon after left missionary 
labours entirely. Mr. Judson arrived, 
and commenced the present mission 
in July 1813. He has been joined by 
a few laborers since. He remained 
some time acquiring the language, 
and performing other labours, before 
he had any success. At length a few 
appeared to listen and believe. About 
eight or ten, by the last accounts, 
give evidence of conversion. In 
1820, he took a journey to Ava, and 
with much difficulty obtained admis- 
sion to the presence of the emperor. 
His object was to communicate his 
design in visiting Burmah, and to ask 
permission to remain and_ preach 
without molestation. The emperor 
spurned him from his presence; still 
he was not ordered out of the coun- 
try. He and the converts live in con- 
stant apprehension of banishment, or 
restriction of some kind; and the dis- 
couragements are so great that sev- 
eral of Mr. Judson’s helpers have re- 
moved, 

LIST OF LABOURERS AT BANGOON. 
Time of joining ? 

the mission. 

1813, Rev. Adoniram Judson, Jr. 

«Mrs. Nancy Judson, 
>) Printer left 

\ for 2 years 
( & returned 
J 1821. 


1817, Mr. G. H. Hough, 


“ Mrs. Hough, 
1818, Rev. J. Coleman, removed # 
Chittagong, 











1818, Mrs. Coleman, do. 
« Rev. E. W. Wheelock, died 
soon. 


‘© Mrs. Wheelock, married again 
in Calcutta. 
1821, Mr. Price, Preacher and Phy- 
sician. 

The prospects at this station are 
lately brightening; but its continu- 
ance depends on the caprice of a 
heathen despot, who since his re- 
cent accession to the throne, has 
shown much stronger attachment 
than his predecessor to the supersti- 
tion of the country. 


MISSION TO ARRACAN, 


When the Burman emperor re- 
pulsed the missionaries in 1820, and 
dark clouds hung over that mission, 
it was thought best to prepare a 
place for retreat, in case they should 
be driven away. Mr. Colman and fa- 
mily removed to Chittagong, and 
concluded to form a station there. 
Here Mr. Colman died July 4, 1822, 
This statin is in Arracan, which is 
separated from Burmah only by a 
narrow river. ‘The same language is 
spoken here as in Burmah, with 
slight variations. The labours of the 
Serampore missionaries had already 
been blessed in this country; and the 
mission can here enjoy the protection 
ef the East India company. It may 
be that the scattering of the mis- 
sionaries from Rangoon will lead to 
the establishment of two stations in- 
stead of one, which will be mutual 
helps to each other, and contribute 
to the wider extension of gospel light. 

MISSION TO AFRICA, 


In 1221, the Baptist board took un- 
der protection two coloured preach- 
chers, who wished to attempt a mis- 
sion in Africa. Their names are Co- 
Lin Tracue and Lor Cargy. They 
were sent out, and established them- 
selves on the'island of Yonce, in the 
neighborhood of Sierra Leone. Com- 
munications from {them have not 
been frequent, and but little is known 
of théir labour or success. 

BAPTIST INDIAN MISSIONS. 

In their first operations for the ben- 
efit of American Indians, this board 
took a different course from the Con- 
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gregational. They appointed preach- 
ers in the western states, among des- 
titute settlements of the whites, who 
directed their attention partly to 
them, and partly to the Indians in 
the neighbourhood, sometimes at 2 
considerable distance. Their atten- 
tion to Indians of course, was incon- 
stant, and did not bear upon them 
with energy, except in the case of a 
few schools which they erected and 
superintended. Afterwards, stations 
were taken among the natives; and 
these in some instances, have been 
changed. Commissions also, appear 
to have been sometimes given to 
preachers for temporary missions, 
probably as agents to examine the 
ground, and prepare the way for 
stated missionaries. In consequence, 
it is difficult to give a very clear and 
distinct view of this branch of the 
operations of the board, from their 
annual reports. We give the follow- 
ing sketch as probably nearly accu- 
rate; with the general remark, that 
these labourers as those at Brainerd, 
Elliot, &c. finda desire for instruction 
among the Indians, particularly in 
behalf of their children. The same 
labours, self-denial. and general ob- 
stacles to success might be noticed 
here, which we related respecting 
those missions. 


STATION AT NEW-ORLEANS. 

In 1817, Rev. J. A. Ranaldson was 
appointed to labour in this city, and 
attempt the introduction of the gos- 
pel among the Indians in whatever 
direction providence should lead him. 
He was afterwards removed to St. 
Francisville, in the same state; where 
he continues his operations on the 
same plan. 

STATIONS IN MISSOURI. 

In 1817, Rev. J. M. Peck and Rev. 
J. E. Welsh, Were appointed at St. 
Louis, and afterwards included St. 
Charies. In 1819, they were joined 
by Mr. J. Bittolph. It was intended 
to benefit the Fox, Osage, and Kan- 
ses tribes. In 1820, pecuniary aid 
from the Board was withdrawn, on 
the ground that these labourers were 
supported by the whites whom they 
had collected to hear the word from 
them. 
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STATION AT FORT WAYNE, IND. 


In 1817, Rev. Isaac M‘Cay was ap- 
pointed a missionary. He is some- 
times mentioned as labouring in In- 
diana, and sometimes in Illinois. Pro- 
bably he occupied two stations, at 
different times; but was located the 
longer time at Fort Wayne, in the 
former state. Mr. S. Hill joined him 
in 1819, and left in 1821. Mr. Clyde, 
a weaver and farmer, was appointed 
to join him in 1821; also Rev. John 
Sears. It hasrecently been resolved 
that these missionaries be removed 
into the Michigan territory, about fifty 
miles north of Fort Wayne; where 
the Potawotamies, a numerous tribe 
who have made liberal offers, may be 
accommodated; and in the hope that 
the Ottawas and Miamis will also af- 
ford aid, and receive spiritual benefit. 

MISSION AMONG THE CHEROKEES, 


The people to be favoured with the 
labours of this station reside in N. 
Carolina and Tennessee. The sta- 
tion is at Valley Towns. Rev. H. 
Posey was first appointed for this re- 
gion in 1817. Mr. Dawson joined him 
as teacher, for a year or two, and re- 
tired in 1821. Rev. Mr. Roberts, Mir. 
Jones, teacher. and several families 
including 26 persons in all, were sent 
to their aid in 1821. Some years 
since there were four schools in ope- 
ration. They were suspended for a 
season; but have been resumed. 

The board also have some concern 
in an Indian School in Kentucky, at 
Rogersville, Rev. Mr. Ficklin, suner- 
intendent; and in one for the six na- 
tions in New-York, supported bya 
local missionary society in that State. 
They are about opening a School near 
the Lead Mines, in Illinois, on the 
Mississippi river. 

The constitution of the Convention 


is recently altered, so that the Board. 


consists of 388 members ; and may (be- 
sides foreign missions,) attend to 
«“ other important objects relating to 
the Redeemer’s kingdom.” By this 
authority they have appointed domes- 
tic missionaries in various parts of the 
United States; and have erected the 
Columbian College in the city of 
Washington, for the purposes of gen- 


History of Missions. 


eral education, and the preparation 
of young men for the ministry. 

Having narrated the recent pro. 
ceedings of American Congregation. 
alists, Presbyterians, and Baptists, in 
the cause of missions, we have nearly 
exhausted our sources of information, 
so far as our own country is concerned, 

In reference to the American Epis. 
copalians, we are happy to be able to 
state that they are commencing a 
mission in the new colony of free 
blacks on the coast of Africa. 

The American Methodists have 
been much employed in domestic mis. 
sions in our own settlements. Of 
their attempts among pagans, we 
have no information; except that they 
have attempted a mission, within a 
few years, among the Creek Indiana. 
It has met with some opposition from 
one or more chiefs; butby the latest 
accounts, difficulties were subsiding, 
and their prospects were brightening. 
Rev. William Capers, and Rev. Isaac 
Smith, are employed on this mission. 


Singular Facts.—-The following 
singular facts were stated at a meet- 
ing of a public society in Sheffield, 
England :—Gibbon, who in his cele- 
brated History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, has left an 
imperishable memorial of his enmity 
to the gospel, resided many years in 
Switzerland, where, with the profits 
of his works, he purchased a con- 
siderable estate. This property has 
descended to a gentleman who, out 
of its rents, expends a large sum an- 
nually in the promulgation of that 
very gospel which his predecessor 
insidiously endeavoured to under- 
mine. Voltaire boasted that with one 
hand he would overthrow that edifice 
of Christianity, which required the 
hands of twelve Apostles to build up. 
At this day, the press which he em- 
ployed at Ferney to print his blas- 
phemies is actually employed at 
Geneva in printing the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, also, that the first provisional 
meeting for the formation of an Aux- 
iliary Bible Society, at Edinburgh, 
was held in the very room in which 
Hume died. 
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ON SOME USES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


We have, on former occasions, expressed our surprise that 
Ecclesiastical History is so entirely neglected in a course of 
liberal education. Young men, on leaving college, are gene- 


rally much better acquainted with the heathen mythology than 


with the history of the christian church. And in subsequent 
researches, their information is almost entirely derived from 
Gibbon and Hume, writers, whose partiality and prejudices 
transcended their abilities, great as they confessedly were.— 
It is indeed much to be lamented, that there is no work well 
adapted to the object which we have in view. Some of the 
writers in this department are too diffuse, and others too con- 
cise and meagre. Some mingle political, and others sectarian 
feelings with their representations, and spread the colour of 
their own prejudices through the whole texture of their works. 
Few give the real history of religion ; and none that we know 
present enlarged and philosophical views of the operation of 
the religious principle in its various modifications, on the hu- 


| man understanding and on human passions. 


In this country, where the wisdom of our fathers has sepa- 
rated the church and the state, the men who guide our coun- 
cils, and make laws for our population, seem to think that as 
legislators, they have nothing to do with religion either di- 
rectly or indirectly. And it would be thought absurd to re- 
commend studies of the kind mentioned above to our politi- 
clans. Indeed, if one may judge from actions, many of our 
lawgivers think that studies of any kind are mere works of 
supererogation, and act as though they were inspired to do 
the work of legislation. It is true, and happy is it for the 
nation, that any interference with the rights of conscience 
would be a violation of the constitution. But it ought to be 
understood by our great men, that they legislate for a people 
becoming more and more religious every year; and that al- 
though they can make no laws respecting religion, except to 
secure the free exercise of it to every individual, yet it would 
really be well for them to understand the true nature of a prin- 
ciple, which when fully excited, bears down and controls every 
thing else ; a principle, which carries its influence into all the 
departments of human life. 

We are a young nation, trying a noble experiment—may 
God grant success! We are trying the experiment of self- 
government, and of perfect religious freedom. The civilized 
world is deeply interested in the result. Should we continue 
vor. vi. NO. 8.— March 1823. 15 
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to prosper as we have done; should we remain united under 
our present form of government; live in peace and security 
under the authority of the law; and while our population and 
resources increase, preserve order and retain virtue, the ex. 
ample will effect the political regeneration of the world.— 
There never was a nation, perhaps, in which the demand for 
a wise legislation was so loud and so urgent. There never 
was such a call for thorough knowledge of the great control- 
ing principles of human nature, as in this country. Of these, 
religion is one of the most powerful. ‘The records of Ecclesi- 
astical History afford full proof of the truth of this remark.— 
And where they are faithfully given, they show this principle 
operating under different modifications. Sometimes, it is 
seen perverted by error, and, roused by a mighty enthusiasm, 
bursting forth like a water-spout in the mountains, and sweep- 
ing every thing before it. Again, it appears directed by truth, 
breathing its own heaven-born charities, and diffusing its sa- 
lutary influences wherever its light is made to shine. 

The sagacious politicians of this world, have in some mea- 
sure understood its force, and have had the address to employ 
it in subserviency to their designs. How resistless was the 
sceptre, which the court of Rome for ages swayed over the 
whole christian world! And at the era of the Reformation, 
when the invention of printing, and the general diffusion of 
knowledge broke up this system of imposition and tyranny, 
with what dexterity did the wily statesmen of the day, seize 
the opportunity of making religion subservient to their own 
views! Our countrymen have seen, that this unhallowed use 
of God’s best gift to poor dependent human nature, has per- 
verted its true nature, and changed the blessing to a curse.— 
They have therefore determined to let it alone. This appears 
tous to be truly wise, as regards the establishment of religion 
by law. But whether man is considered as an individual, or 
connected by the social principle with others, he cannot alto- 
gether let it alone. It will come about him, and interfere in 
his concerns. He will feel something of its effects in his fam- 
ily connexions and arrangements, in his transactions of 
business—wherever he goes or stays, he cannot let it alone, 
because it will not let him alone. And he can no more shut 
its influences out of the country and the world, than he can veil 
the sun from the earth, and thus shut out the blessed light of 
heaven ; he can no more prevent its visitations in some ferm, 
of his own heart and of the hearts’ of his kindred, than he can 
change the constitution of human nature. Now, it is the of- 
fice of Ecclesiastical History to show us how religion operates 
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when perverted and abused; and also to delineate its true 
character, and show its proper effects as it works on the un- 
derstanding and the heart, as it scatters the moral darkness 
of the world, and sheds on this scene of disappointment and 
sorrow its holy consolations and good hopes ; as it gives glory 


to God in the highest, and breathes peace on earth and good 


will to man. 

It is easy to see that a study of this kind is of great impor- 
tance, and possesses a deep interest. The subject has a close 
connexion with the most important part of true philosophy, 
a mighty influence on literature, and an intimate concern 
with the whole of human conduct. It bears on the institutions 
and manners of the people, affects the administration of the 
laws, and is felt in its relationship to the great subject of free 
government. Assuredly then, it ought to be made a study 
by men of liberal education, and especially by men who ex- 
pect to be called to the responsible office of legislating for a 
free, powerful and growing people. It is too trite to be re- 
peated, that laws to be useful and salutary, must be adapted 
to the genius and character of the people for whom they are 
intended. And how that genius and character can be under- 
stood, unless the religious sentiments by which it is in a 
great degree modified, are duly considered, it is hard to con- 
ceive. We already perceive that the religious spirit of the 
age is greatly misunderstood by our leading men, and that in 
their speeches and essays they are almost continually saying 
and writing things which strike painfully on the feelings of a 
religious people. And as the cause of christianity advances, 
as its triumphs are multiplied, and its influences more exten- 
sively felt, this will be more and still more the case, until the 
spirit of the people will be completely at variance with the 
temper of the men who have gained political ascendency. It 
is really mortifying to observe how deplorably ignorant many 
educated men are both of the ancient and modern history of 
the church, and what easy faith they give to the misrepre- 
sentations of the enemies of religion. 

And here we cannot but remark, that according to the tes- 
timony of history, religion has either been employed by the 
politician for the support of government, or it has assumed 
a predominating character, and brought every thing under 
its control... In the former case, it has been the handmaid of 
a systematic tyranny, the buttress and support of govern- 
ments instituted for the benefit of the few; and in the latter, 
ithas too often thrown aside its heavenly form, and appeared 
in the guise of an overbearing and relentless bigotry. Either 
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case is equally to be deprecated. To avoid their occurrence 
in the history of our own country, it seems necessary that 
leading men at least should understand the true character 
and proper place of religion, and should know how as poli- 
ticians, they ought to act in reference to it. But how cay 
they determine this, unless they pursue the studies which we 
recommend ? 

Another remark cannot here be out of place. A history of 
the progress of civil liberty from the year 1517 to this 4th of 
March 1823, will show that the determination to maintain 
the rights and privileges of freemen, has, almost universally, 
been connected with a peculiar set of religious opinions.— 
This is too great a subject so be discussed in this place. The 
fact however, is as we have stated it; and it gives peculiar 
interest to the study which it is our object here to encourage, 
But while we decline at present this discussion, the latitude 
in which we have used the term religion, renders it necessary 
to state that infidelity has, in no case whatsoever, been favor- 
able to the cause of freedom. When it has power to unhinge 
the frame of society, and do the work of revolution, it pro- 
duces a state of morals and induces a train of habits utterly 
incompatible with true liberty. Laws cannot govern an irre- 
ligious nation. And where laws cannot govern, force must. 
There will be one tyrant, or there will be hundreds. Despo- 
tism or anarchy is the never failing result of a general preva- 
lence of infidelity. 

Still another observation may be added. A courtly, com- 
pliant, accommodating system of religion is not favourable 
to liberty. Something of strictness in discipline, something 
of what the world calls rigor in the lessons of self denial, and 
a faithful, strong, frequent exhibition of those doctrines which 
bring all men on a level, are necessary for this important ob- 
ject. On this subject we speak with much confidence, be- 
cause having made it a particular study, we think the truth 
so obvious that we can scarcely be mistaken. 

The particular subject of ecclesiastical polity wild not here 
be noticed by us. Lt will of course come under the review of 
every student in this department of history. And we could 
not express our views, without seeming to invite a controversy; 
which we have no disposition to provoke. Our only object is 
to awaken attention to an important subject, which has been 
long too much neglected. 

Before these brief remarks are brought to a conclusion, we 
feel constrained to notice some strictures, which we have 
lately seen, on the Church History of Milner. Th this book; 
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snere are several things which we cannot approve. The de- 
fence of ecclesiastical establishments particularly meets our 
reprobation. But this is not the point selected by the writer 
referred to, for animadversion. If we did not mistake him, 
he condemns the whole plan of the work, and its entire exe- 
cation. Now Milner’s plan is to give a history of the pro- 
gress and effects of vital religion. This was a desideratum. 
We had enough before on the external history of the church ;> 
and the world wanted a book in which a justand full display 
should be made of the genuine religion of the gospel in every 
age'from the beginning, Mosheim, and even writers much 
more voluminous than he, left us much in the dark on this 
interesting subject. We venture to say that a man may study 
Mosheim and know but little of the religion of Christ, ex- 
cept as it.is viewed and employed by politicians and wordly 
wise disputants. ‘That Milner’s book is the best that could 
be written, we by no means assert : bat that it is truly valua- 
ble is sufficiently testified by the estimation in which it has 


been held by the truly pious and evangelical, ever since it has 
been published. A STUDENT. 


—Pea 


For the Ev. and Lit. Mag. 
REMARKS ON ANTINOMIANISM. 


Tue term Antinomianism has been used, not unfrequenily, in 
my hearing, in such a way as-to induce the opinion that many 
do not understand its meaning. It may not be amiss, then, 
for you to lay the following remarks on this subject before 
your readers. 

We are told that the founder of the sect was John Agricola, 
anative of Aisleben in Germany, and once a dis¢iple of Lu- 
ther. The error arose out of the popish controversy. The 
supporters of the Remish doctrines derived their arguments 
principally from the old law. Agricola, on observing this, 
determined utterly to overthrow the foundation on which they 
built, and so denied that any part of the Old Testament was 
intended as arule of faith or practice to the disciples of Christ. 
Hence arose the distinctive term Antinomian. [It is derived 
from two Greek words which literally signify, against the law, 
avit and vouos. 

The tenets ascribed to the Antinomians are these: 1. «The 
law ought not to be proposed to the people as a rule of man- 
hers, nor used in the church as a means of instruction ; and 
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the gospel alone ought to be inculcated and explained in thy 
churches and in the schools of learning. 2. The justificatioy 
of sinners is an immanent and eternal act of God. not only 
preceding all acts of sin, but the existence of the sinner him. 
self. Some however suppose that the elect were justified a 
the time of Christ’s death. 3. Justification by faith is only 
a manifestation to us of what was-done before we existed, 
4. Men ought not to doubt of their faith, nor question whe. 
ther they believe in Christ. 5. God sees no sin in believers, 
and they are not bound to confess sin, mourn for it, or pra 
that it may be forgiven. 6. God is not angry with the elect, 
nor does he punish them for their sins. 7. By God’s laying 
our iniquities on Christ, he became as completely sinful as 
we, and we as completely righteous as Christ. 8. Believer 
need not fear either their own sins or the sins of others, since 
neither can injure them. 9. The new covenant is not pro. 
perly made with us but with Christ; and this covenant is all 
of it a promise, and has no conditions for us to perform: for 
faith, repentance, and obedience, are not conditions on our 
part, but Christ’s; and for us he repented, believed and 
obeyed.” 

it would carry us much too far, to trace the history of this 
error from its rise to the present day, and show the mischief 
which it has wrought in the church of Christ. Our only de. 
sign is to notice the mistake which lies at the foundation of 
the system ; and then offer a fewremarks adapted to the state 
of things among ourselves. 

In the system of the Antinomians, we discover a mixture 
of truth and error. ‘The reason of their error is to be found 
in a particular modification of the general corruptions of he- 
man nature. In fallen man, we may discover every where a 
disposition to embrace a system, which encourages the hope of 
heaven, without the trouble of daily watchfulness over the heart, 
and the diligent cultivation of right affections. ‘This disposi- 
tion shows itself in various forms, according to the circum- 
stances in which different individuals are placed. Sometimes, 
the religion of the heart is made to give way to a great zeal 
for matters of external observance, for rites and ceremonies. 
And by these, miserable offenders hope to be justified in the 
sight of a holy God. Others, on the contrary, under pre- 
tence of giving greater glory to the Saviour and more strongly 
asserting the freeness and sovereignty of divine grace, mail- 
tain that the law is abolished and that the sins of believers 
are all charged to the account of Christ; so that, to use av 
illustration of their own, one of the elect is no more answel” 
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able for the sins which he commits, than a woman is bound 
jo pay for articles purchased by her and charged to her hus- 
pand! It is easy to see to what monstrous extremes opinions 
of this sort may proceed. But in this country we are, it is 
yelieved, in no danger of the excesses to which Antinomian- 
im has, in other countries and other ages, been carried. 

We have seen what is the foundation of the error in the temper 
ofthehuman heart. Regarded as part of a theological system, 
itarises from not attending to the connexion between justifica- 
ion and sanctification. According to a quaint but very just 
maxim, it is faith alone which justifies, but not a faith which 
is alone. [Fides sola justificat, sed non que sola.] He who 
is pardoned through the merit of Christ is sanctified by his 
Spirit, and is careful to maintain good works. But it is not 
our intention to pursue this part of the subject. 

If the remarks offered above are well founded, we may ex- 
pect often to meet with practical antinomianism, even where 
the theory is rejected with abhorrence. There is scarcely 
any thing requires labour so irksome to poor human nature, 
or demands vigilance so unslumbering as the practice of that 
religion which keeps the heart right, and preserves a constant 
connexion between this state of the heart and our daily con- 
duct. If we may at stated times go through prescribed ser- 
vices, and then lay aside the whole thing and live just as we 
please; or if we may on particular occasions indulge a sort 
of sentimental religion, a religion of mere feelings and rap- 
tures, and leave all the rest to be done by the Saviour, while 
we, the meanwhile, give our hearts to the world ;—why all 
vill go on smoothly and religion will be a pleasant work. 
And really with many, the demand is loud and urgent for an 
easy, pleasant, turnpike road to heaven. But if we must 
continually watch our own hearts, carry on a warfare against 
pride and covetousness, and ambition, and every other bad 
passion, and be found diligent and faithful in all relative du- 
ties, many will wish to be excused. And to frame an ex- 
cuse, they will bring in the dear and honoured name of the 
Saviour, pretending zeal for his glory and jealousy for the 
doctrine of divine grace. Thusis Christ made a minister of sin. 

And, here, I cannot but express the fear that there is much 
practical antinomianism among us. Numbers profess. the 
laith of the gospel, and yet they do little ; many profess, and 
yet do nothing for the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
But they hope for heaven! Many profess religion, and yet 
in all the concerns of life show a proud, censorious, selfish 
spirit, and an impatient, irritable, unforgiving temper. Many 
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a professor of religion spends more for strong drink, than he 
devotes to the cause of charity—yet all hope for heavey! 
They say that they are not to be saved by their works ; they 
rely on the merit of a Saviour; and thus appease their cop. 
sciences by practising on a principle, which if stated in the 
form of a doctrine, they would disavow with strong expres. 
sions of reprobation. 

Now it ought to be remembered, that although according 
to the scriptures, we are justified by faith, yet in the day of 
judgment our works will be referred to as evidences of faith, 
The judge indeed knows the hearts of all, and could give ag 
perfect a judgment without this reference as with it. But for 
wise and benevolent reasons, no doubt, he has determined 
that the decisions of the general judgment shall turn on those 
works which are the fruit of faith. ‘The good of the subjects 
of the divine government may, for any thing that we can tell, 
require this. But whatever may be the reasons, we know on 
the best authority that so it shall be. And every one ought 
seriously to inquire every day he lives, what am I doing that 
may fairly be brought forward, in the day of judgment, as 
evidence of my faith? If any should say, we have been bap. 
tized, we have gone to the Lord’s table, &c. &c.—They ought 
to remember the awful words of our Saviour, ¢ then shall ye 
begin to say, we have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and 
thou hast taught in our streets. But he shall say, I tell you, 
I know not whence ye are: depart from me, all ye workers 
of iniquity.” 

On turning our thoughts from the day of judgment, to the 
condition of the church among us, I think that all must be 
constrained to acknowledge, that the state of morals is lov. 
There is not that sensibility of conscience, that nice percep- 
tion of right and wrong, that shrinking from evil, that high 
sense of the claims of justice, that abhorrence of selfishness, 
which ought to characterize the professed disciples of the 
Lord Jesus. Indeed the subject of christian morals seems to 
be but little understood by christians. And I do think that 
if some able writer would take it up and give us a series of 
essays illustrative of practical morality, as taught in the 
New Testament, he would perform a most meritorious ser- 
vice. I am myself weary of hearing the moral conduct of 
christians censured by the world. And I am ashamed when 
I hear christians boast that they have got the best of a bargain. 
Why, a professor of religion ought never to-act so that any 

rson would be warranted to say, he had the advantage. 
All dealings should be on terms of reciprocity, of perfect 
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jirness. And christians ought to transact business in guch 
, way, that all parties may have advantage in their bargains. 

But the subject of christian morals is one of great extent. 
According to the remarks of a writer in your last No., it 
reaches to all human relations. And every man may justly 
be regarded as, in part atleast, practically antinomian unless 
he fully acknowledges all the obligations which rest on him, 
and heartily resolves to do his duty,, both as regards motive 
and action, according to the rule of living contained in the 
law of God. 

The lives of professing christians do more injury to the 
cause, than the Devil and all his legions. The religion of 
Christ will triumph, will **have free course and be glorified,’’ 
when the disciples live so, that they ** who are of the contrary 
part are ashamed, having no evil thing to say of them.” And 
until this shall be the case, so many stumbling blocks will lie 
inthe way, that the progress of the best cause in the world 
will be greatly impeded.—When shall it be, that Jesus Christ 


will not be wounded in the house of his friends ? ®. 


ON THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


To the Publisher of the Evangelical and Lit. Magazine. 


Sir,—I_ have lately noticed some things in the newspapers 
which have nade me very desirous to see an able discussion 
of that important subject, the freedom of the press. Thata 
iree press is essential to civil and political liberty, that it is 
intimately connected with general improvement, and with 
any of the dearest interests of society, I readily admit. And 
fam the last man in the world to wish any restraints to be 
laid on it. At the same time, I think that I can seea clear 
listinction between the freedom and licentiousness of the press. 

But L will state the circumstances which induce me at this 
lime to trouble you with my remarks on this subject.—The 
Rev. Mr. Frey, now a member, as [ understand, of the Pres- 
bytery of New York, and the accredited agent of the Ameri- 
can Society for meliorating the condition of the Jews, is 
ona tour through the southern states soliciting the co-ope- 
ration of christians with that society.—This mission has ex- 
Cited great attention, and awakened opposition, which in some 
instances may be characterised as virulent. For not only 
have the ordinary epithets, visionary, chimerical, extravagant, 
nthusiastic, &c. been accumulated on him and his abettors— 
YOu VI, Vo. 3, ——arch., 1895. 16 
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and these, sir, are bitter words for the mouths of such eaceed. 
ingly charitable people as use them—but Mr. Frey has been 
openly denounced as a hypocrite, a swindler, an impostor, and 
the like. Now, in reply to some gross insinuations that ap. 
peared against him in the National Intelligencer, he published 
testimonials of character, and credentials of his agency, which 
he carries witrhim. These documents were accompanied by 
an intimation, that when disengaged from the duties of his 
agency, he might possibly bring the laws of the country to 
bear on those who had made so free with his good name— 
This threat, as perhaps it may be called, is noticed by the 
Editors of the Intelligencer, in a style rather more lofty, [ 
think, than become them, although highly respectable men.— 
I have not their words before me, and I do not choose to quote 
from memory. But, according ,to the impression resting on 
my mind, the substance of them was, that the Rev. gentleman 
ought not to suppose that by threats of that kind, he could put 
a stop to free inquiry. 

Now I ask, does free inquiry demand, does the liberty of 
the press imply, the right to publish such things as I have 
mentioned? And because the press is free and ought to be 
free, is there no redress of these injuries? If a man calls me 
hypocrite, impostor, knave, | may have recourse to the law 
to support my character against assaults of this kind. If he 
does me an injury a thousand times greater by publishing me 
as infamous to the whole nation, and I speak of enforcing the 
law against him, am I to be told, you must not think, sir, in 
this way to stop the progress of free inquiry? 

I readily admit, when any man of any profession, submits a 
proposition to the public, no matter what that proposition is, 
that, provided it does not offend against decency, it is a proper 
subject of dis¢ussion; and any one hasa perfect right to show, ii 
he can, that the proposition is wild, chimerical, extravagant, and 
if carried into effect, will be hurtful. But no man has a right, 
because he dislikes my proposal, to eall me cheat or impos- 
tor. I grant too, that if imposition is detected, there is nothing 
wrong in publishing to the world the name of the wretch 
who practises it. But it does seem intolerable that printers 
should, without proof, nay on mere surmise, hold up te 
public scorn onc, who carries recommendations given by as 
honourable men as any in the nation, and testimonials of good 
character from most respectable christian brethren, and then 
shicld themselves behind the sacred palladium of the liberty of 
the press; saying, as they run to hide in this favourite refuge 
of a free people, “ inquiry must have its progress!” In the 



































































































On the Freedom of the Press. 


estimation of a man of lofty and generous feelings, there is a 
sanctity in character, which forbids its being lightly touched. 
What he values more than life, he takes it for granted that 
others value as highly. And he cannot but think that the 
standard of public morals and virtuous feeling is low, 
when they who live on public favour, think themselves au- 
thorized on slight grounds to attack and traduce private cha- 
yacter. Indeed, when this becomes common, the press loses, 
ina great degree, its beneficial influence. And from being 
the very safe-guard of public liberty, it becomes the despi- 
cable and mischievous vehicle of low and pitiful revenge. 

It is not merely the case of Mr, Frey, which has called 
forth these remarks. It is true, he is the only individual 
whom I have known, in this southern country to have been 
singled out by name, and advertised for- the warning of, the 
people against his sinister designs. But it is not uncommon 
for paragraphists in the newspapers to utter sweeping denun- 
cations against the whole body of missionaries. Enthusiast 
and fanatic are the mildest epithets applied to them; and 
often they are represented as hypocritical, avaricious and sen- 
sual.—And this too by men, who cry liberality! liberality ! 
liberality / until the cry becomes as annoying as that of the 
whip-poor-will on a-sultry evening in August. Indeed I never 
hear a man in these times, make vehement professions of 
liberality, without expecting in a short time to hear from him 
asweeping and bitter denunciation of missions and mission- 
aries. And ‘here I cannot but remark on the difference made 
by liberal men between a missionary and a stage-actor. An 
Englishman named Matthews, has not Jong since entertained 
the good people of Boston by his comic representations. He 
produced, as we learn from the newspapers, a mighty sensation 
among the citizens of that place; and if I did tiot misunder- 
stand what I read, the extra price of boxes in the playhouse, 
during one week amounted to $1600 !—Where were the bow- 
els for the poor then ?—But let that pass. In a Boston news- 
paper, this Mr. Matthews was severely criticised, and lo! he 
immediately institutes a suit against the Editor. Now this is 
uoticed ~without comment by newsprinters throughout the 
country —But a missionary, who has been denounced as we 
have stated, who has indeed been Jibelled in the grossest man- 
her, no sooner intimates his purpose of applying to the laws 
of his country to protect that which every good man Joves 
more than life, than he is told, quite cavalicrly, nay, sir; you 
must not think in this way to prevent free inquiry ! 
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My own opinion, however, is that it is much better that the 
licentiousness of the press should be restrained by public sen. 
timent, by the nice moral feeling of the people, than by 
law. This, with a very few exceptions not worthy of notice, 
has, ever since my remembrance, been the case in Virginia, 
So may it ever be! In accordance with this aspiration, | 
wish for the discussion mentioned in the beginning. Let the 
people clearly understand the distinction between liberty and 
licentiousness, and they will, by the prompt and indignant 
expression of their feelings, prevent the perversion of one of 
the greatest blessings to a tremendous curse. But while such 
are my own private feelings, I certainly do believe that mis. 
sionaries are as much within the pale of the law, and within 
the sphere of her protecting power, as play-actors, or any whi 
support them. 

Before concluding, I must protest against the inference, 
should any be disposed to make it, that the characters of mis. 
sionaries shrink from inquiry however strict, or that they 
shun comparison with any class of men in society. Bat in 
doing this, I niust also protest against the practice, now be- 
coming quite common, of publicly, in the newspapers, taking 
liberties with their characters, which it would be thought in- 
sufferable to take with other citizens. 

I am, sir, yours with respect, 


A FREEMAN. 


For the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 


Some remarks on an article, with the signature w. P. on tie 
«6 Conversion of the Jews,” in * The Unitarian Miscellany” 
for February 1823. 


‘¢ The conversion of the Jews,” has ever been regarded by 
Christians as an object of ardent desire. Embraced in the 
prophecies, it has, for many ages, been the burden of devout 
supplication, both on its own account, and on account of its 
connexion with the conversion of the heathen. Of late, it has 
been the object not only of prayer, but of exertion. And re- 
cent events have directed towards it, in some portions of this 
country, an unusual degree of public attention. In 15820; 
‘*The American Society for meliorating the condition of the 
Jews? was formed ; and in promoting the objects of this 
society, an agent, the Rev. Mr. Frey, is now employed.— 
This gentleman, and the institution which he represents, have 
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been assailed in several instances, through the medium of the 
public papers. In some of these, the character of the abuse 
has been such, as to defeat its object. It would be marvellous 
indeed, if men, who have scarcely thought about the conver- 
sion of the Jews, and are utterly ignorant of the great mass 
of facts belonging to that subject, should be better qualified 
to pronounce, impromptu, a correct judgment respecting it, 
than those who have given it a calm and patient attention ; 
and who have carried to its investigation, all the lights which 
they could command. It would be equally marvellous, that 
those men who know little or nothing of Mr. F.should be en- 
titled to defame him, when the highly respectable society 
which he serves, have declared that he is worthy of public 
confidence. They could not easily be mistaken, with regard 
to the character of an individual, who for several years has 
been personally known to them, and whose whole history is 
before ‘them. We can scarcely suppose, that they valued 
their honor so little, as to pledge it to the public, as they have 
done by his appointment, unless their own confidence in him 
had been perfect. It is, to say the least, indecent to charge 
ay man with imposture without satisfactory proof of the 
fact. Nor is it less indecent to denounce, as absurd and ri- 
diculous, any scheme which intelligent and respectable men 
have chosen to adopt, without the means of demonstrating the 
justness of the denunciation. Even then, the proof would be 
of more value than the charge; and the demonstration of more 
value than the denunciation. En passant, a little more mo- 
desty on the part of those who oppose the religious charities of 
the present day, would be no virtue of supererogation. 'They 
certainly ought to be contented with the privilege of thinking 
and acting for themselves. 

The visit to Baltimore, of this agent of the American Soci- 
ety, was the oceasion of the article in the U. M. on which I 
propose to make some remarks. ‘The writer had no.design to 
assail the character of this agent. Still, he was not prepared 
to give him his confidence. His determination is, to hold his 
judgment in equilibrio, until he can obtain * more precise and 
authentic information.”’ All this is very well. But he wishes 
“to speak of the subject itself.”? And while he speaks, let us 
hear him. 

‘As a christian, then, Sir, I regard the separate existence 
of the Jews, scattered as they are among the nations of the 
earth, as one of the great standing miracles of the christian 
religion. Itis one of the remarkable prophecies of our Sa- 
viour, remarkably fulfilled. Now it appears to me, that if 
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they should be converted, this separate existence- would np 
longer be maintained. When christians, they would inter. 
marry with. christians, abandon their peculiar rites and 
fashions, and be no longer distinguished from christians.— 
How in this state they could be restored, as a people, to Je- 
rusalem, is past my power to comprehend. Let us be consis. 
tent. If there are any prophecies which speak of the con- 
ve~ ion of the Jews, they speak in equally as strong a manner 
6. in_'” restoration to their ancient city ; and how is this lat- 

ter to be accomplished, when they are no longer a distinct 
people? We had better be patient, till the Almighty i in his | 
good pleasure, shall point out to us some way of acting with 
advantage as his instruments; and not go blindly to work in 
employing time and means which might be better devoted.” 

It is no part of my design, to enter into a «critical exami- 
nation” of the prophecies on this subject. I do not suppose, 
that either the views of this matter, which W. P. has abstained 
from giving, or which I should give, would change, or would 
deserve to change, the opinions prevalent among christians. 
Let us turn to «the subject itself;” and I think the objection 
which has just been quoted, will appear in no very dangerous 
attitude of hostility to the ** conversion of the Jews.” 

«¢ The separate existence of the Jews, scattered as they are, 
among all the nations of the earth,” is ‘one of the great 
standing miracles of the christian religion. A ‘standing mi- 
racle”’ is one, which shall continue through all time; or which 
shall cease after a certain duration. Does W. P. mean that 
the Jews must, through all time, exist senarately, and remain 
«< scattered as they are, among all the nations of the earth?”— 
Then their conversion and their restoration, are alike impos: 
sible; for let either one or the other occur, and the «standing 
miracle” is abolished. ‘Let us be consistent.” Either the 
‘¢standing miracle” will cease, or the Jews will neither be 
converted, nor restored. He who chooses this latter alterna- 
tive, comes into conflict with the prophecies, which, both Jews 
and Christians have concurred in applying to this subject :— 
and he, who is prepared for this conflict, in order to * be consis- 
tent,”” should disclaim all reliance on the prophecies. But 
W. P. probably, intends by a “standing miracle,” one which 
expires after a certain duration. Where shall we fix its limits’ 
Let it come when it will, it would seem, according to this 
writer, that christianity will then lose one of its convincing 
proofs. . But I do not see the necessity of this consequence. 
A miracle need not be perpetual, in order to be a miracle.— 
History could not lose the fact of fulfilled prophecy in th 
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« separate existence” of the Jews; if they were, at this mo- 
ment, to be deprived of their distinctive peculiarities, and 
mingled with the nations, among whom they are scattered. 
Even in this event, it might through all future ages, and for 
all practical purposes, remain a “ standing miracle.” 

W. P. however seems to think that unless the Jews remain 
«a distinct people” until «their restoration to their ancient 
city,” that restoration cannot be « accomplished.” Admitting 
all this, I do not perceive, that it maintains his objection to 
their conversion. ‘The prophecies in question, must intend 
the restoration, of Jews, as Jews, in an unevangelized state; 
or of persons of Jewish extraction, who have embraced chris- 
tianity; or of both. If of both, then this work of conversion, 
prompted by true christian benevolence, can lead to no result 
incompatible with the prophecies. If of persons, of Jewish 
origin, Who have become christians, then this work is neces- 
sary, in order to the fulfilling of the prophecies. If merely of 
Jews, as Jews, still their conversion cannot militate against 
these prophecies, unless it progresses so far, which we have 
little reason to apprehend, as to destroy their « separate exis- 
tence.’ The Jews, as a “distinct people,” may exist, however 
fev in number. ‘The predictions relate not to individuals, 
but to the collective body. If three fourths of their present 
number were swept away by pestilence or war, or any other 


| calamity, the remainder would still represent the whole body ; 


and to them alone the prophecies would be applicable. Hence, 
the conversion of any portion of them to christianity could, 
inno way, affect the separate existence of the residue. And 
on the ground of human calculation, the reduction of their 
numbers would facilitate their restoration. 

Without undertaking, here, to decide whether the Jews, in 
a convertéd or unconverted state, or in both, are to be res- 
tored, I will adduce a few quotations from Dr. Priestly’s 
Letters to the Jews, to show that one Unitarian at least, did 
not consider their conversion incompatible with the prophe- 
cies, but necessary to their fulfilment.* 

“At present your nation is under the cloud of the divine dis- 
pleasure, and therefore, you have no prophets among you. 
But, when you shall be obedient io God, and when, in conse- 
quence of vt, he shallrestore you to your own country, divine 
ommunications will be again imparted to you, and by you 
‘o the rest of the world, as we read in Isaiah ii. 2. &c.”? «J 
rejoice exceedingly, in the prospect of the glorious times, 


“Letters to the Jews, &c. First American Edition, pp. 11, 12, 17, 18. 
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announced in the prophecy quoted in my last letter, times so 
glorious for you, and so happy for allthe world, and I trust 
that God is now disposing things in the course of his provyi- 
dence, so as to hasten their approach. But assure yourselves, 
that till some obstacle, now existing, be removed by yourselves, 
those times of honor and prosperity to your nation cannot 
come.” ** Be not, therefore offended, if, with great sincerity, 
but with equal affection, I must observe, that, according to 
appearances, there is no other cause of God’s displeasure 
against you, besides your rejection and persecution of the pro- 
phets of your nation, Jesus Christ and his apostles, &c.” 
«¢ But when duly humbled, and instructed by your afflictions, 
you shall be more disposed to hear, and attend to the voice 
of God, speaking to you by hisservants, so that some of you, 
at least, shall show a better disposition towards Christianity, 
(which does not at all interfere with your attachment to the 
Jaws of Moses !') he may have mercy upon you; and your 
complete conversion may, perhaps, be reserved till your return | 
to the land of Canaan. For the sake of a righteous few, God 
may have compassion on themany. But he only knows what 
his own secret purposes are.” 

Let us again attend to W. P. «It is my opinion too, and 
I am not alone in it, that the means which are made use of in 
these converting purposes, are not only inadequate, but abso- 
lutely futile. We all know, that the doctrine to which the Jews 
are the most zealously and resolutely attached, is the simple 
and personal unity of God. And yet the very first article in 
which a Christian attempts to indoctrinate a Jew, is the ¢rini- 
ty of the Godhead. . How are we going to change the opinions 
of a whole people in this respect ? How are we going to make 
them renounce a doctrine which they hold so tenaciously, and 
embrace one to which they could never be brought to listen! 
Not, I suspect, Sir, by sending a few poor children to school 
in London, or by establishing a colony in the interior of New 
York.” 

This manifestly has no relation to * the subject itself.” 
The conversion of the Jews, may be a proper object of exer- 
tion, even though, * the means” employed may be & inade- 
quate,” and « futile.’ Unless W. P. meant to admit, that 
the trinity is a part of the Christian scheme, an opinion with 
which he ought not to be lightly charged, he has only assig!- 
eda reason why Trinitarians, should not embark in this enter- 
prize. Let Trinitarians then, be considered, hors de combat. 
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Shall not the good work go on? Will not Unitarians* take 
itup? Shall their pure and rational religion communicate 
to them less zeal than others derive from. an erroneous-and 


perverted faith? Maintaining, as they do, the pre-eminent 
excellence and usefulness of their peculiar views, shall they 


be found wanting in that ‘benevolence which would diffuse 
then? They are not, it must be conceded, destitute of zeal, 
io make proselytes. Apparently they are much more anx- 
jous to convert to Unitarianism, those whom I believe, they 
rharitably recognize, as fellow-christians, than to convert to 
Christianity, Jews, Mahometans or Pagans. Other christians 
for the most part reverse this plan of procedure. If they 
even deny to Unitari ians, thename of Christians, (which some 
of them do,) they, in general leave them to themselves, in 
possession of the ,means of rectifying their own errors ; and 
turn their converting, and proselyting efforts, to the ignorant 
and the wretched, wh must remain in this condition, if; no in- 
terposition of mercy visits them. Whether the charity of 
word or of deed, is most estimable, every one can determine. 
Will it be said, that exertions for the conversion of the 
Jews, are superfluous, because they are «* most resolutely and 
zealously attached”? to «* the simple and personal unity of 
God,” and therefore, are almost Christians ? Why then, does 
the imprecated blogd of the Messiah yet rest upon them, with 
a weight that crushes them to the earth? Why, if already 
akin to Unitarians, have they. failed to embrace the Unitarian 
scheme ? On this supposition, the sacrifice had been incon- 
siderable, and the gain, immense. But, between Unitarian 
Jews and Unitarian Christians, there is a great gulf fixed. 
So thought Dr. Priestley, or his attempt to convert the English 
Jews was idle: And so thought Rabbi David Levi, in his 
reply to Priestley. He deemed it strange, that the learned 
Doctor should make this attempt, and even questioned his sin- 
cerity. ¢«* What!” says he, «a writer that asserts, that ¢ the 
miraculous conception of Jesus, does not appear to him to be suffi- 
ciently authenticated, and that the original gospel of St. Matthew 
did not contain it,’ set up fora defender of Christianity against 
the Jews !?"+ «6 "After such assertions as these, how you can be 
entitled to the appellation of a Christian, in the strict sense 
of the word, is, to me, really incomprehensible.” —«* Whether 
Christ was the second person in the Trinity, as Christians 
* Tuse these terms, because they are common, not because they are just. 


frinitarians, not only admit, but maintain the unity of God. Unitarians re~ 
lect the Trinity in toto. 


} Letters to Dr. Priestley, First Am. Fd. pp. 63, 71, 78, 124. 
Yon. Vie Vo. 3.—eMarch. 1825. 17 
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in general hold, or only a prophet, as you and the rest of your 
sect affirm: I say, in either case, he could not be sent to us, 
in the first place.” Referring to one of Dr. P’s. arguments, 
he says, ** Here, we may perceive the complete Deist, under the 
most Jesuitical argument.” «I must now,ask you once 
more, whether this is the religion, that you, with so much sin- 
cerity and good will, invite the Jews to embrace ?” « And 
if you are really in earnest, and wish to convert the Jews, to 
what you call Christianity, I think you must produce more 
substantial proofs, in support of your hypothesis, than what 
you have yet done.” These quotations are made, merely to 
shew that Unitarians would not find the task of converting the 
Jews, easierthan Trinitarians. Yet, Dr. Priestley in his con- 
troversy with Bishop Horsley, maintained that the Unitarian 
scheme, would render christianity more acceptable to Jews, 
Mahometans, and Infidels. In his reply, the Bishop says* 
‘¢ your device of bringing them to believe Christianity, by 
giving the name of Christianity, to what they already believe 
“in principle, exactly resembles the stratagem of a certain 
Missionary of the Jesuits, of whom I have somewhere read ; 
who, in his zeal fer the conversion of an Indian Chief, on 
whom the sublimity of the doctrine of the gospel, and the pu- 
rity of its moral precepts. made little impression, told him,— 
that Christ had been a valiant and successful warrior, who, in 
the space of three years, scalped men, women, and children, 
without number : the savage was well disposed to become a 
disciple of such a master—he was baptized, with his whole 
tribe, and the Jesuit gloried in his numerous converts.” 

The difficulty ofconverting the Jews, should have no other 
effect on ‘Trinitarians, than to stimulate their exertions.— 
While they’ employ the means, they question neither the abi- 
lity nor willing: iess of God to make them effectual. They 
know, moreover, that whatever the Jews now disbelieve, they 
did not always disbelieve the Trinity. The testimony of 
some of their distinguished Rabbins, is yet accessible. Tri- 
nitarians also know, or fancy they know, one reason, why the 
Jews now deny the Trinity. If, the divinity of the Messiah 
be admitted, it will be more difficult, to resist the conclusion, 
that Jesus of Nazareth is he. 

After an encomium.on the Jewish Faith, and an apology 
for the Jewish character, W. P. proceeds, « And whatever 
vices of character this most unholy and unchristian tyran- 
ny has occasioned in this outlawed race, one virtue @ 


+ Horsley’s Tracts, pp. 263—4: 
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jeast it has never shaken; their constancy it has never 
overcome. In the midst of all their sufferings they have 
clung fast to the faith of their fathers, and-only clung to it the 
faster, When the sea of persecution was threatening to over- 
whelm them. If a body of Christians had undergone for their 
religion, the trials which thousands of Jews have undergone 
for theirs, Christendom would have proclaimed them martyrs, 
and called their constancy noble. It is noble. In, Jews, it 
still is noble. If they worshipped brutes and vegetables, in- 
stead of the living God, I would lift up my voice, if I lifted it 
up alone, and pronounce it noble.” 

It is not my purpose, to discuss the character of the Jews. 
[am content to let it stand, as it is embodied in history, sa- 
cred and profane. If persecution may palliate, it cannot jus- 
tify their sins. Christian Martyrs have suffered as much as 
they; and yet were not permitted to barter truth or duty, 
even for life. 

But let us not overlook their redeeming virtue. It is call- 
ed « constancy.” « They haveclung fast to the faith of their 
fathers.” Does W. P. mean « the faith of their fathers” of 
the Old Testament ? What was their faith ? Not faith sim- 
ply in a Messiah, but in the Messiah, whom the prophets fore- 
told ; and who, even Unitarians believe, has already come. 
On this supposition, the present Jews, instead of clinging fast 
to the faith of their fathers,” have apostatized from it. Will 
W. P. call this * noble?” But, perhaps he means, ¢« the 
faith of their fathers” since the coming*of Christ. If so, if 
ought to have been called the unbelief of their fathers. In my 
view, the rejection of the Saviour of the world is associated 
with fearful guilt. «* He that believeth not, shail be damned.” 
Would Jesus Christ have used such language, if persevering 
unbelief had been pardonable ? The **constancy” with which 
the Jews have * clung” to this infidelity * of their fathers,” 
is the darkest feature in the aspect of the whole affair. If 
this constancy W ould but relent, there might be some hope.— 
But as it is, «* hope never comes.” It was at the expense of 
this ** constancy,’ that Protestants emerged from Popery, 
and Unitarians, from Trinitarianism ; and yet it is * noble.” 
No matter, for so indeed W. P. teaches, « if they worshipped 
brutes and vegetables, instead of the living God,” it siili would 
be “noble!” He would “ pronounce it noble!” For this 
purpose, he * would lift up his voice!” I sincerely hope 
for the honor of Unitarians, that he would « lift it up alone.” 

[ am gratified to find, that W. P. recommends one mea- 
sure for the conversion of the Jews, in which I cordially con- 
cur. ‘Phe method is this; that weghow them something 
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more of the spirit, and influence of Christianity in our own 
conduct, especially towards themselves, than we have hither. 
to done.”? This is precisely what it is proposed to do. But 
it is avery equivocal evidence * of the spirit and influence of 
Christianity,” to abstain from despoiling them of their goods, 
or theirlives. ‘lemporal kindness alone is a very imperfect 
indication of « the-love of the gospel.” While we believe in 
the supreme importance of the christian religion to all men, 
shall we not endeavor to impart it to those, who, in our judg. 
ment, are suffering the merited rebukes of Heaven for its re. 
jection? ‘To talk well, and make fair profession is easy : but 
can we furnish suflicient proof of our sincerity, until we show 
our faith by our works of piety towards God, and benevolence 
towards man; such benevolence towards man, as estimates 
his spiritual, more highly than his temporal welfare? But 
let us hear W. P. once more. 

‘* Your patience for one word more, and I will end. We 
are told in the public papers that ‘the divine veracity is 
pledged” to convert the Jews ; and we are then called on to 
lend our aid to the work. The signification of this argument 
is plain. ‘The pledge is not to be redeemed without us. What 
presumption! A few mortals get tagether, form a society, 
choose oflicers, have their names printed in the newspapers, 
collect some hundreds of dollars—and all this to establish the 
veracity of the Holy One! Yes, Sir, to assist the Almighty 
in keeping his word.” : 

This * one word more’ demands, as it seems to me, no 
small degree of patience. If it have any meaning, it means, 
that it is * presumption” for mortals,” to use means for 
accomplishing, what God has promised, shall be accomplish- 
ed. But this doctrine, every man practically disclaims eve- 
ry day. . Ina multitude of instances, God has himself com- 
manded us to wse means for this very purpose. ‘This is too 
plain to require a single example. Do not Unitarians wriie, 
and preach, and contrive, all for the sake of circulating through 
the world a pure and rational religion, which they profess to 
believe God has promised to render universal? But this brings 
to my recollection, a sentiment contained inthis same number 
of the U. M. in the report of the Baltimore Unitarian Book 
Society. I am willing, that the U. M. should refute itself. 
‘*The progress of Unitarianism in this country has been 
vapid, more rapid thar even the most sanguine could have an- 
ticipated 5 itis going on, and will go on; it carries with it the 
majesty and power of truth; it is the cause of Heaven, and the 
work of God; it will.not stop while reason is honoured, o 
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viety. cherished, or the Scriptures revered. Yet there is 
enough for the friends of righteousness and of sound doctrine 


t todo; truth will conquer at last, but it requires incitements 
[ fom human aid. God is the author of all, but men are his 
, agents; we must labour if we would hope; we must do what 
t we can to build up the kingdom of God in the world, if we 
1 would seek for the blessings of his good government, and the 
" joys of his final approbation. With these views we may be 


- encouraged to persevere, and trust to the great Ruler of all 
- | things to direct our labours, in conformity with his wise and 
t holy designs.” 


v ‘The U. M. may choose its own post ; but it cannot advo- 
t cate both the doctrine of the Book Society, and of W. P. 
; P, W. 
t 
cnsitiinin 
A JOURNEY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


( Continued from p. 88.) 


You will readily believe that one, of my habits of thought 
and feeling visited, with very lively interest, the place where 
Warren fought and fell. It seems, that we must now call it 
Breed’s Hill. And here is a remarkable instance of the power 
of youthful associations. One of the first things that I can 
renember, is the battle of Bunker’s Hill. That event, in its 
minute details, was related tome when I was quitea child. 1 
mourned for Warren, and exulted in the valor displayed by 
wy countrymen, when I was too young to understand what 
death and valor meant ; and could only sympathize with my 
parents, who took care that all their children should be good 
American whigs. Indeed my feelings in relation to the whole 
revolutionary struggle are more intense, and the more easily 
excited, because a number of my nearest kindred were sol- 
diers, who, having been in many of the most important battles, 
;cnd having in some instances suffered the evils of captivity, 
had much to tell on their return home, to their young kindred. 
I reniember well to have sat, often half of a winter’s night, 
on the knee of my favourite uncle, and listened to his narra- 





If, live of feats of American valour and sufferings, and of British 
en crucities, until I was excited to the very utmost of a child’s 
n- capacity. At this moment, | most distinctly recollect my 
he emotions, when [I first heard of General Putnam’s plunging 
he down the precipice at Greenwich church in Connecticut.— 


\nd so of a thousand other things, related by actors and eye 
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witnesses. Now, as I had always, in early life, heard ¢ 
Bunker’s Hill, and had associated with’ that name, those 
displays of determined courage and prowess, which in the 
beginning of a doubtful and perilous contest, raised the 
American character, and perhaps were closely connected 
with the result of the struggle; on arriving at Boston, 
could not help eagerly inquiring for Bunker’s Hill. And re. 
ally, it was.a little provoking, to be reminded, as often as | 
was, that Breed’s Hill was the place. This may be well enoug) 
for the mere topographer, but Bunker’s Hill is the name asso. 
ciated in my memory with these fine displays of Americay 
gallantry and patriotism ; and I shall habitually call the place 
Bunker’s Hill as long as [ live. In this letter, however, { 
please my Boston friends, I consent that it shail be Breed’s 
Hill. 

I visited the place with a very intelligent gentleman, who, 
by conversation with aged persons, who had been spectators 
of the field of battle, had become perfectly acquainted with 
every thing of importance that had occurred on that memo- 
rable occasion. The hill gives a very interesting and 
commanding view of Boston. There are yet distinct traces 
of the redoubt thrown up on the summit by the Ameri- 
cans. There we stood, while our friend pointed out to us 
the ground over which the enemy marched, and the places 
where the battle raged most fiercely. I am’ not able to des- 
cribe my emotions at the time. Westood just by what is called 
the tomb of Warren. Shall I confess to you that in the con- 
plex feeling of which I was conscious, there was a mingling 
of surprise, shame and indignation! The tomb of Warren 
is a pillar of wood going fast to decay! It was set up years 
ago, by the Free Mason’s Lodge, of which that distinguished 
patriot was a member, to mark the spot where he offered his 
life on the altar of his country, until his grateful countrymen 
should erect a monument worthy of his memory. It has be- 
fore been mentioned that the hill completely commands the 
city of Boston. One may then, while he leans against this 
pillar of wood, see a thousand tokens of the wealth and pub- 
lic spirit of the Bostonians; and it is impossible not to ask, 
why have they thus neglected a man, who, living and deat, 
has done as much honour to Massachusetts as any other cit- 
zen she has ever produced? To this interrogatory, I could 
get no satisfactory answer. I hope to be forgiven, if Lam 
uncharitable in judging that this neglect is owing to the 
strength of mere local feeling. The grave of Warren is wil 
in Boston: otherwise, there would, long ago, have beei 
erected a mausoleum, worthy of the patriot and the here. 
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if you will look into the first volume of the History of the 
American War by Botta, (translated by Otis.) you will find 
how a foreigner speaks of this distinguished American. Per- 
haps, of all the victims of that contest, not one deserved more 
esteem both for public and private virtue than Doctor Joseph 
Warren. If no monumental marble marks the place where 
jis dust sleeps, his memory will live in the history of the 
rountry Which he adorned and defended, and his example 
will afford instruction, and rouse to virtuous action, when 
even the marble tomos of less conspicuous men shall be for- 
gotten. 

While standing on the height of Breed’s hill, I could not 
hut contrast the scene which then lay before me, with what 
had been exhibited, when the raw untrained militia men of 
Massachusetts determined to contend with the veteran troops 
of the mother country. Immediately before us lay the field 
of battle, now clothed with beautiful verdure, but then 
ploughed up by artillery and stained with blood. Nextstands 
Charlestown with its handsome churches and spires ail peace- 
fuland quiet, with no sounds but the hum of industry and the 
shouts of juvenile gladness ; but then by the cruel and un- 
profitable policy of the enemy, wrapped in fire, and shooting 
amighty pyramid of flame towards heaven. The eye then 
vests on the river Charles, and Boston harbour, once in full 
possession of the enemy, and covered with their vessels of 
war; but now whitened by the sails of our own merchant 
vessels, and all alive with boats gliding in every direction ; 
while on the Charlestown side there lie the United States’ 
navy yard, and several of the most powerful and formidable 
vessels of war ever built in this country ; putting one in mind 
of the enterprize and gallantry of American seamen, and the 
heroic deeds of our naval commanders. Beyond the river, 
Boston rises in full view, once garrisoned by an enemy and 
lilled up with a wretched population, who suffered every in- 
dignity and privation, that the wantonness and caprice of 
power chose to inflict; but now the abode of beauty, taste, 
fashion, wealth and luxury ; the seat of literary and commercial 
enterprize ; of much that an enlightened christian patriot may 
well rejoice in, and much that he cannot but mourn over and 
condemn. For myself, I have a sort of pliancy of affection, 
Which embraces every object of interest in my country, and 
as I stood and looked at Boston, forgetting for the moment 
low far off was the place of my abode, I said to myself, 
“Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy pala- 
‘es—Because of the house of the Lord our God which is in 
thee, I will seck thy good.” 
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The contrast which the spectator cannot help drawing je. 
iween the scene presented when the battle was fought o 
Breed’s hill, and that which now greets the eye on every side, 
fills the mind with many delightful emotions, calls up many 
proud recollections of American achievement, and awakens 
a powerful feeling of gratitude to the Almighty arbiter of this 
world’s destiny. All the interesting events which lie betwee, 
the period when the tug of war commenced, and that which 
is present to the observer, crowd into the remembrance. He 
thinks of the time when we were poor, and few, and despised ; 
when it was thought and said that a dozen British regiments 
could look down all opposition to British authority ; and his 
mind runs along the course of events and rests delightfully 
on the present period, when the example of this country is 
quoted by the most distinguished statesmen, for the instruc. 
tion of the world. To the God of our fathers be ascribed the 
glory ! And let the memory of Warren and of men like mint. 
ed with him be cherished, and the example of their virtues 
be imitated. 

On retiring from Breed’s hill we visited the navy yard, 
with a view of examining every part of that interesting ¢s- 
tablishment. But although our friend had a permit from the 
commodore, we were, owing to some regulation not understood, 
repuised by the centinel. We had an 6pportunity however 
seeing the ship of the line, now ready to be launched, and put 
under cover for protection against the weather. Its enormous 
bulk surprised me. Although it lies at the water’s edge, ye 
the height is such that from its tep, you have one of the finest 
views of Boston and the harbour, that is any where afforded. 
Its other dimensions are in proportion. The inhabitants 
a considerable village might find room between the decks. 
The thick ribs and mighty beams of live oak, which ring like 
iron when you strike them, seem to bid defiance to any assault 
that man can make. I contemplate a great ship of war with 
peculiar emotions. Taking it altogether it conveys to my 
mind a higher idea of human power, than any other of the 
works of man. Of course it awakens the feelings produced 
by objects of sublimity and grandeur, more effectually than 
any thing else of man’s device. And while this is the caste 
¥ associate the mechanism of the vessel, and the object of its 
destination with the glory of my country. But enough of 
these things. 

Whiie Boston is the place of my head-quarters, I make fre- 
quent excursions for the purpose of extending my acquaint: 
-ance With men and institutions, likely to exert a considerable 
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influence on the literary and religious interests of this country. 
Since my last I have been to Andover, to look into the 'Theo- 
logical Seminary established in that place. My time there 
passed very pleasantly and I hope profitably. A brief history 
of this institution has been published in your Magazine; I do 
not think it necessary, then, to mention facts, with which Il 
know that you are acquainted. But I must say that, although 
| had taken much pains to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
seminary, and all that had been done and was doing for the 
promotion of theological education, :yet the extent and value 
of the means employed there, struck me with surprise. There 
are two college edifices and a chapel of ample size, and finished 
with sufficient taste, there are houses for three professors, 
and a steward, besides a considerable tract of land with a 
very descent house of entertainment, and a number of other 
buildings, all belonging to the Institution. The value of the 
property cannot, [ should think, be fairly estimated at less 
than $500,000. And all this was chiefly given by about six 
families. ‘The names of Bartlet, Abbot, Brown and Phillips 
are particularly distinguished. The first named gentleman 
has shown a munificence which, in the best sense of the term 
may be regarded as princely. His donations are estimated at 
fully $150,000. But he has not merely given money. Time 
and attention have been devoted by him, to the interests of 
the seminary. He has afforded the means of building, and 
superintended the work. In a word he has shown a parental 
affection to this school of the prophets, and the report of his 
liberality has travelled into distant lands. His name will be 
handed down to posterity, with blessings on his memory. The 
chapel, which, besides a large room for public worship, con- 
tains a library room, and three lecture rooms, all executed 
ina really elegant style ; one of the halls, and a large com- 
modious house for a professor, were built, and a professorship 
was endowed by Mr. Bartlet! Yet he began the world a poov 
man, and has a large family for which he has made ample 
provision.~ ‘The other hall bears the name and will perpetu- 
ate the public spirit of Governor Phillips. There are four 
professorships in the institution, occupied as follows—Rev. 
Ebenezer Porter, D.D. Bartiet professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 
Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D. AnsBor professor of Christian Theo- 
logy. Rev. James Murdock, D.D. Brown professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric and Ecclesiastical History. Rev. Moses Stuart, asso- 
ciate professor of Sacred Literature. The names connected 
with the titles of these professorships, designate the individ- 
nals by — liberality the endowments were made, and thus — 
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will their names be transmitted to distant generations ag ex. 
amples of public spirit to be remembered with perpetual honour, 
These men will thus be instruments of good to ages yet un. 
born, and will be honoured and loved, when the penurious 
and selfish among their contemporaries will be forgotten for. 
ever. Charitable individuals have also endowed three scholar. 
ships. A select library of upwards of 5000 volumes has been 
procured. A Greek and Hebrew printing press has been es. 
tablished, which bears the name of the Codman press, in 
commemoration of the liberality of the Rev. Doctor Codman 
of Dorchester. A professorship of Ecclesiastical Histor 
remains to be endowed, to fill up this part of the plan of the 
institution. ‘The foundation of more scholarships is much 
needed, and an increase of the library for the use of the pro. 
fessors is greatly to be desired. But the institution is a noble 
one, even in its present state, and does the highest honour to 
its founders, and to the public spirit of the citizens of Massa. 
chusetts. In this particular they do certainly go beyond any 
others in the United States, and perhaps are not surpassed 
by any people in the world. 

The students at Andover amount now to 182, and are 
divided into three classes, Junior, Middle, and Senior.— 
During the first year they are principally under the direction 
of professor Stuart, and are employed in the study of the 
original languages of Scripture, the history of the sacred text 
of the Old and New Testaments, the right manner of inter- 
preting scripture, and whatever else comes under the general 
phrase, Bibliea] Criticism. During the second year, the 
principal study. is Christian T heology under the direction of 
Dr. Woods. And in the third year the students are chiefly 
engaged in the composition and delivery of sermons; during 
which time they receive instruction from the professor of Sa- 
cred Rhetoric, Dr. Porter, and the Brown professor of 5a 
cred Rhetoric, Dr. Murdock. , 

According to the plan of this institution it is said that the 
students are required to profess no creed, except as to two 
points—*¢ the first is an acknowledgment that they believe the 
Christian religion ; the second, that they are Protestants.” 
It has also been affirmed, « that there is not a school of 
Theology on earth, where more free and unlimited investiga 
tion is indulged, nay inculcated and practised.” I quote from 
Stuart’s Sermon on the completion of the New College Edifict, 


a copy of which now lies on my table. On this authority | 
add, that, «the shelves of the library are loaded with er 


books of Latitudinavians and Sceptics, which are read a! 
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studied.” And in a note this most able professor says, «I 
cannot agree in opinion with many excellent men, who 
think that itis too hazardous for the young student in divinity 
to investigate, with the most unlimited freedom ; and that a 
library should consist only of those books, the sentiments of 
which are approved. The object of study is, to prove all 
things, and then to hold fast that whichis good. Is it proper, 
or rather, is it not absolutely necessary, that a preacher of the 
gospel, who is to be set for the defence of truth, should be 
acquainted with the views and arguments of those who assail 
it? If this be conceded; then, I ask, where can knowledge 
of this sort be most easily and safely acquired? Under iné 
structors, Whose business it is to be conversant with polemic 
theology, and to defend truth against the assaults of error; 
and in a situation where ample libraries furnish all the neces- 
sary books for information; or shall he be left to acquire this 
kind of Knowledge from actual assault, which he will most 
certainly experience? 

«[tis a very mistaken prudence, then, that makes an Index 
Expurgatorius to a Library, for the use of Theological Stu- 
dents. Nothing is better calculated to lead any ingenuous 
and inquiring mind to doubt, than to reserve subjects, or parts 
of subjects, for implicit credence without examination. It 
may be consistent with the spirit of Roman Catholics; I am 
sure its does not become Protestants.” 

Since my visit to this school of the prophets, (where, by the 
way, 1 was received with the utmost urbanity and treated 
with all the hearty kindness of christian brotherhood, and 
where 1 spent a few days as pleasantly as I have ever done in 
ny life) I have taken a deeper interest in its prosperity than 
lever felt before, and have thought much of the system of 
theological education there adopted. The result of the whole 
is that, in my judgment, longer experience and observation 
will produce some changes which to me appear to be of con- 
siderable importance. 

1. In the first place, it may perhaps hereafter, be reckoned 
strange that a young man should have thought and felt so 
much on the subject of christianity, that, after having gone 
‘trough college, he should enter a theological seminary with 
ine avowed purpose of preparing to preach the everlasting 
gospel, without acreed. Why does he wish, and what does 
he mean to preach? But this objection as well as the plan 
against which it is made, is I confess of but little practical 
lorce. I do suppose that, in reality, the great outiines of 
every student’s erced are forined before he goes to the Semi- 
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nary, Whether he avows it or not. In ninety-nine instances 
out of a hundred, I presume that the creed is orthodox. And 
probably in no instance whatever, has any one at the institu. 
tion been induced to change the fundamental articles of his 
prem 

- But while I believe this to be the case, it is to be sup. 
in that young men enter the seminary with immature 
minds; with understandings that require a great deal of dis. 
cipline, before they are prepared for the awful work of the 
ministry of the gospel. The object is to rouse them to free 
inquiry, and bring them to encounter the difficulties of the. 
ology, while under the direction of men capable of affording 
them assistance. Now-this is excellent: but unless the plan 
proposed is exactly conducted, it will defeat its own object 
And here per haps i is the place, where experience will dictate 
the first change. The course of studies prescribed by the 
-unior class, bring es them under the pressure of some of the 
vreatest diffic ulties that a student of theology ever has to en- 
counter, Ifa young man finds, as he very frequently will 
find, them too heavy for his intellectual strength, one of two 
cases will occur ;—after making fruitless efforts, he will either 
become unsettled in his opinions, and sceptical in his belief, 
or, Which will by far most frequently happen, he will throw 
himself on the authority of his professor, and notwithstand- 
ing all the encouragement given to free inquiry, and all 
the appearance of it in the Seminary, the avlog edy of the 
professor will be the guide of the pupil. ‘This habit, once 
formed, will stick to the student through the whole course.— 
And when he goes into the world, inste “ad of giving facts and 
reasons, he will perpetually recur to authority, and say 
professor such-a-one thinks so and so, and Dr. such-another used 
to tell us this and that. Ido therefore « think it too hazar- 
dous for the young student in Divinity to investigate with the 
most unlimited freedom.” And the great danger is that of ul- 
timately cramping the mind, and prodacing too great sub- 
mmission to human authority. Indeed the nicest point in @ 
system of practical education ts to proportion the pressure 0! 
difficulties to the intellectual streneth of the student. 

Some support is afforded to these remarks by the fact, thai. 
in general, the men who most loudly assert freedom of inqui- 
ry, and make the greatest boasting on this subject, are the 
most implicit follow ers of their ac knowledged leaders. ‘The 
cominon - cso of latitudinarians and sceptics, are actuall) 


men of the most submissive understanding that I ever knew. 
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3, On the whole, I am inclined to think, that the wise and 
excellent men, who direct the studies of candidates for the mi- 
nistry at Andover, will, by and by, make some changes in 
their plan. They will perceive, if I mistake not, that their 
system, in effect, does not prevent the evil which was felt, 
when, to use again the language of professor Stuart, «The 
temptation to limit study to the productions of our own di- 
vines was great.” It willbe found, on full and fair experiment, 
that, with only a few exceptions, the expansion of the student’s 
mind, and the extending of his range of thought was only 
temporary ; and that after he has gone out of his professor’s 
hands, there will be a collapse. I have the highest regard 
for the New England divines. Perhaps no man venerates 
the name of Edwards more thanIdo. Yet I do believe, 
ihat there is something in the mode of philosophizing, adopt- 
ed by these great men, which has had a peculiar effect on the 
pulpit style of New England. It has prodaced a dry analy- 
tical method, which is greatly at war with high-toned, fer- 
vid eloquence. Feeling, instead of being exemplified, is ana- 
lyzed. The mixed emotions, and complex motives of human 
beings are, if [ may so say, taken to pieces, much in the way 
achemist separates the different parts of a compound substance 
subjected to experiment. In a word, the difference between 
their pulpit eloquence, and thatof the highest order, of which 
by they way, there are very few examples any where, is like 
the difference between the powers of nature exhibited in the 
laboratory of the man of science, and in that of the Almighty 
Maker, where lightnings, and winds, and waves, in all the 
range of their mighty movements, display unconfined energy 
and resistless power. ‘To this style of sermonizing, young 
men are accustomed from their very childhood. ‘Their taste 
is conformed, and their habits are accommodated to it. They 
eel its influence whenever, almost, they go from the Semina- 
ry. In the course of their studies, they are very frequently 
relerred to the very books, by which their taste was original- 
'yformed ; and therefore, I apprehend that, in most cases, not- 
withstanding all the pains of the meritorious professors, ne 
reat changes in this respect will be produced, without some 
change in the mode of instruction. 

4. It is admitted in the sermon, by professor Stuart, before 
quoted, and indeed by almost every one that a discipline in 
everal important particulars new, was desirable. It is one 
object of the institution to produce it. And Lam fully per- 
suaded that the gentlemen there employed, labour faithfully 
"their vocation. Now, as t think that reflection and experi- 
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ence will induce an alteration in the first part of the course, 
so I fully expect that students in the third year will, in pro. 
cess of time, be directed to adopt different measures for im. 
provement. Iam most fully persuaded, that speaking orations 
never did and never will make a man eloquent. It inducega 
habit of speaking, without fecling ; and of making gestures 
which poorly, sometimes ridiculously mimic nature. I believe 
that the practice of delivering sermons to be criticised by 
students and professors, has the effect of turning out young 
preachers disposed to inquire, even while announcing God's 
message to miserable sinners, «* Now what will the audience 
think, and what will they say of us?” [ cannot but therefore, 
wish for myself, that this practice were abolished in all our 
Seminaries. Sermons, indeed, ought frequently to be compos. 
ed by the student, and reviewed by the professor, who should 
point out all defects in method, matter and style ; and parti- 
cularly remark on the tone of feeling which pervades them, 
But I think, that no young man ought to be called to speak, 
where there is not an opportunity to give his own feelings full 
play. And in regard to gesture, that may be safely left to 
nature, with enly this exception, that among low and vulgar 
people, passion, when roused, utterly hurries them away, 
and they stamp, and rave, and beatthe air with their fists; 
while those of an opposite character, never allow feeling to 
get the mastery, never lose the command of themselves. You 
can see by the glitter of their eyes, by the varying color of 
their cheeks, by the energy of their gestures that they feel, but 
that a master spirit presides and regulates every movemeit. 
The teacher, who is supposed to be a man of taste, ought to 
make full use of this observation, and le certainly in this res- 
pect, ought to go no farther. 

There are three faults or deficiences, call them what you 
will, that I think I can perceive in most of our institutions 
oflearning ; and I am sure that if they exist, they ougl.t to 
be corrected. 

1. The minds of our young men are not sufficiently imbued 
with classical literature. Their course of education Is ra 
pid. They go at once from college to the study of a profes 
sion, and again hurry through, to plunge at once into the [a- 
bors and cares of active professional life. It cannot. then, 
reasonably be expected, that they should possess that maturity 
and delicacy of taste, which, as though by instinct, chooses 
what is chaste and beautiful, and rejects all that is merettt- 
‘ious and offensive. 
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9, The minds of students are too much directed to the 
mere exterior of eloquence, to the movements of the body and 
the ornaments of style. This is remarkably the case with 
young preachers. So that they no sooner drop the manner 
ofdry metaphysical analysis, than you find them scattering 
the lowers of rhetoric with both hands, andditerally covering 
the path they go, with this kind of beauties. Whereas, were 
they thoroughly acquainted with examples of the highest or- 
der of eloquence, they would know that it is the deep tone of 
powerful moral feeling, which moves the heart, which agi- 
tates and sways the passions as the trees of the forest are agi- 
tated by a mighty wind : they would know too, that this effect 
andthe feeling which produces it, are incompatible with ar- 
tificial ornaments, and indeed can only consist with the most 
absolute stmplicity. 

3. There is a sad want of acquaintance with the literature 
and spirit of the age. Causes are continually at work to mo- 
dify the state of public feeling, and change the face of society ; 
and all the while students and professors are shut up In their 
halls or chambers, poring now over the writings of the fathers, 
and then over some obsolete metaphysical subtilties, igno- 
raut of almost all that is going onin the literary world around 
them. 

But, really I forget nyseif ; instead of a journal of my 
travels in this interesting country, | am writing dissertations, 
and prosing, I confess, at aterrible rate. But 1 hope to be 
excused. ‘he subjects noticedin the preceding pages, deeply 
interest me, and are of great importance to the public. And 
When so fair an opportunity offered, [could not help deliver- 
ing iny thoughts on them. The noble institution which [have 
Leen visiting, is so sustained in its character by the learning 
and ability of its professors, and so established in the confi- 
dence of the public, that it has nothing to fear from censure, 
even if f were disposed to speakin a tone of hostility. But 
should what Ihave written ever meet their eyes, they will 
know that it comes from the hand of a warmly ‘affectionate 
friend. The hints which T have dropped will be taken in 
Kindness and examined with candour, and then valeant guan- 
luis valere possent. 

Before parting with my respected and much loved friends 
at Andover, 1 am constrained, to notice one happy effect, which 
lanticipate from the institution as conducted by them—f 
mean the drawing more closely the bonds of affection between 
the north and the south. If vital religion should ever gene- 
rally prevail, as we hope that it will, and pray that it may, 
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it will add greatly to the strength of our Union. Now, tie 
the professors at Andover have astrong feeling of brotherly 
kindness towards the southern people, and they will tak: 
pains to infuse this feeling into all their pupils. They 
not know-who among them will go as Missionaries to one 
part of the country, or who to another ; they will endeayy, 
then to produce in all the feeling, that the whole U. States 
form a common country, and thatevery part of its populatioy 
is entitled to the patriotic kindness of each individual,  §e. 
minaries, where there are regularly from eighty to one hu. 
dred and forty students of divinity, will produce a mighty ef. 
fect ; and considering the influence which well educated min. 
isters of the gospel exert on society, such institutions re. 
gardedin this point of light, are objects of no common in. 
terest. 

We left Andover with sorrowful hearts. Our parting was 
as that of old friends, who might never meet again. And] 
am sure, that [have not bowed my knees to the Father of Mer. 
cies since that time, without remembering the ‘Theological In 
stitution at Andover, its students and professors. 

Yours as ever. Hi. 
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REVIEW.—Lire or Tuomas Scorr, D.D. 
(Continued from p. 98.) 


in this No. we have to complete the plan of our review b; 
considering Dr. Scott as an author. But here it cannot be 
expected that we should enter into any thing like an analysis 
of his voluminous writings, nor even include in our enume 
ration those of a local and temporary character. 

The commentary on the Bible is the work by which this 
author is now best known to the world; and this will continu 
to be the case as long as he shall be known at all. Whether 
he will ever be forgotten, is more than we can pretend to say: 
for the changes and caprices of opinion are great. But i 
would be in vain to deny that he is at present, and has beet 
for some years past, a very great favourite with the religious 
public. ‘The following record of facts will put this matte 
beyond all dispute. 

‘The first edition of this work, completed in 1792, consisted 
originally of three thousand copies: but, after all that remained df 
it had been sold in 1798, for 450/., (the retail price of little mor 
than one hundred copies,) it continued to be reprinted, as diflere” 
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parts were wanted, by the purchaser, and afterwards, by others 
into whose hands it came, and who advertised their reprints as a 
third edition; and was sold exclusively till 1802, and then jointly 
with my father’s editions till 1814: so that it is making a low calcu- 
lation to say, that it~extended to five thousand copies. The first 
edition with references, commenced in 1802, and completed in 1809 
consisted of two thousand: the second begun in 1807, and finished 
in 1811, of the same number: the third, which was in the course 
of publication from 1812 to 1814, of three thousand. The edition, 
on the revision of which the author labored from the year 1818 tll 
the very commencement of his last illness, and which is just com- 
pleted, is in stereotype; and forms, I presume, the largest work 
ever submitted to that process. The copy was fully prepared by 
himself for the press to the end of 2 Timothy ili. 2: and for the re- 
mainder he left a copy of the preceding edition, corrected, though 
less perfectly, to the very end of Revelation; from which the work 
has been finished, according to his own final directions, and in con- 
cert with his family, under the care of a person who had been his 
literary assistant in carrying it on, and in whom he placed entire 
confidence. 

‘Besides these English editions, amounting to at least twelve 
thousand copies, [ have received, from an American bookseller of 
respectability, the particulars of eight editions printed within the 
territories of the United States, at Philadelphia, New-York, Boston, 
and Hartford, from the year 1808 to 1819, amounting to twenty-five 
thousand two hundred and fifty copies: besides an edition of the sacred 
text only, with my fathers references, contents of chapters, and in- 
troductions to the several books of scripture. 

‘The retail price of all the English copies, taking their number 
as above stated, (which I believe to be short of the truth,) would, 
[ find, amout to the sum of 67,600/.: that of the American copies, to 
132,300/. making together 199,900/. [or eight hundred and eighty 
seven thousand five handred and fifty six dollars.] Probably no 
theological work can be pointed out, which produced, by its sale 
during the author’s life-time, an equal sum.’ 


To this it may be added, that a large edition taken from the 
last prepared by the author, is now in the press at Boston, 
and that the first volume has already been published. After 
this it seems useless to remark on the value of this commen- 
lary. Censure, were one disposed to pass it, would be in 
direct opposition to a very strong expression of public senti- 
ment; and encomium would be thought a work of superero- 
gation. Yet it must be acknowledged that Dr. Scott’s style 
isheavy, and his work tedious; that explanations are often 
Siven where the text was too plain to require comment, and 
that repetitions in the practical observations are but too fre- 
quent, The marginal references also are excessively nume- 
‘ous, and sometimes so remote that readers such as we are 
VOL v1. V0. 3.— March, 1823. 19 
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cannot trace the connexion. The warmest admirers of the 
author must, we think, admit all this. It is, then, a curious ‘ 
question, what can be the cause of this unprecedented pop. . 
larity? Unprecedented it certainly is, considering that the d 
work consists of five large quarto volumes. If our hasty cal. q 
culation is correct, the copies which have been sold in about tf 
twenty years, are equivalent in paper and printing, to nearly le 
one million two hundred thousand duodecimo volumes of 400 W 
pages! We question much whether any thing like this can al 
be found in the whole history of printing, certainly nothin 5 
like it in the circulation of religious books—the blessed Bible to 
only and always excepted. That,—thanks to God for it!—is uN 
the most popular book in the world. ) tr 

Now, there must be something in Scott’s commentary, which, si 
has procured such favour for it; which has created a demand m 
not soon or easily to be supplied. We offer the following 0 
solution of the question, which our readers may adopt unless th 
they can afford a better. | ne 

1. Men of learning, who make much use of the book, find th 
tokens of a very commendable degree of learning in the au- fi 
thor; while the unlearned reader is not offended by a dis. m 
play of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic quotations to 
which can do him no good, and often exceedingly perplex him. y 

2. A view of strong solid thinking, exhibited in a clear style fe 
runs through the whole work; and the reader is, in very to 
many instances, edified by sound and judicious exposition. ca 

3. Although the author is sufficiently bold and explicit in sp 
stating the doctrine of the Bible, according to his understant- pa 
ing of it, and does not hesitate to enter at sufficient length tai 
and with sufficient frequency, into eaperimental religion, yet tiy 
he is eminently and peculiarly a practical writer. And he pr 
does in an excellent manner connect experimental and _prac- to 
tical religion together; so that while the operations of vital wa 
piety on the heart are distinctly traced, the duties to which it no 
leads are clearly stated and strongly enforced. And this hai 
leads us to the principal observation which we have to make bo 
on this subject. sat 

4, Christianity as exhibited by this commentator, is no mn 
vague, dry, uninteresting subject, no matter of speculation or I$} 
of mere amusement; but it is a religion suited to the case of Wo 
man as a sinner, indissolubly connected with his peace of con- wa 
science, and his hopes of a happy immortality ; a religion is ; 
which furnishes the best enjoyments and strongest cons0- int 


lations, presents the most urgent motives to a faithful discharg? J ext 
of duty, and withal prepares its subject for the society 0 
the blessed, and for everlasting communion with a holy God 
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it then takes hold powerfully of the human heart ; it creates 
an interest which nothing else can create, and excites feelings 
which nothing else can rouse. Now as Scott was a man of 
really great understanding, as he was deeply imbued with 
peor knowledge, had large experience of religion, and 
constantly connected doctrine and experience with practice, 
the readers of his book are continually finding something to 
lay hoid on their affections, and produce lofty feelings. This, 
we believe, is the principal cause of the event for which we 
are endeavouring to account. And it shows us that the 
system of religion called evangelical, is the best of all adapted 
io poor human nature; that it is fitted to be permanent and 
universal. It is pretended, we know, that the peculiar doc- 
trines of this system are offensive to human nature, and that 
simple deism, or what is, as we fully believe, but little re- 
moved from it, Unitarianism, would be more easily propa- 
gated, and is destined to become the universal religion. But 
his we cannot admit. Evangelical doctrine, indeed, finds 
powerful enemies in the corruption of the human heart and 
the pride of the human understanding. But it finds a power- 
ful support in its suitableness to the actual moral condition of 
man, to his conscious guilt, to his sense of spiritual weakness, 
to his most urgent wants, and his highest aspirations ; in the 
power with which it grasps his affections, and the energy of 
fecling which it stirs up within him. Without some qualities 
toengage the affections and rouse the passions, no religion 
can prevail generally and permanently. Paganism, by its 
splendid and costly ceremonies, and its indulgence of the 
passions, has, for a long time and toa great extent, main- 
tained its hold on human nature. We all know by what mo- 
tives Mahommedanism roused its votaries, as well as by what 
promised rewards it allured them. And we have no reason 
toexpect that these foul and baleful superstitions will give 
way to a system which coldly. addresses the reason. No; 
nothing but evangelical religion has that innate and inex- 
haustible power, which bears the missionary through his la- 
bours under all climes, and exposed to all dangers; and at the 
same time,as with av almighty energy, lays hold of the enor- 
aus pile of idolatry, and crumbles it down to the dust. There 
Snothing in Deism or Unitarianism to accomplish this mighty 
work of veformation. It sends forth no streams of living 
Water to turn the wilderness into the garden, of the Lord. It 
isadead sea, without sign of life or motion. But we had not 
intended to go so far, when undertaking to account for tlie 
extraordinary circulation of Scott’s Family Bible. 
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5. ‘To the causes which have been assigned, one or two of 
adventitious character and of minor importance may be added, 
Scott was an Episcopalian moderate in his opinions on church 
government, and liberal in his feelings towards others. Evan. 
gelicai Dissenters in England, and the whole body of Con. 
gregationalists and Presbyterians in the United States, were 
delighted to find a man of such a spirit in the church of Eng. 
land, and received his works, as they had before done those 
of Newton, with the most hearty approbation. We are per. 
suaded that this feeling had its influence. 

Besides ; there are some shades of difference in the pecu- 
liar opinions even of evangelical men; and the system held 
by Scott happens to be the most popular. This perhaps has 
also produced some effect. | 

We shall not, however, after all do justice to this commen. 
iator, unless we present to our readers the following extract, 
showing the views of the author on a very interesting part of 
an interpreter’s duty. 


‘The only observation which I shall myself make, relates to the leading 
principle of interpretation adopted in the work, which appears to be of this 
kind: that every passage of scripture has its real, literal, and distinct 
meaning, which it is the first duty of a commentator, whether from the pul. 
pit or the press, to trace out and explain; whatever application he may think 
fit subsequently to make of, it: and that, speaking of the scriptures gener. 
ally, the spiritual meaning is no other than this real meaning, the actual 
intention of the passage, with its fair legitimate application to ourselves, 
The author looked, therefore, with a very jealous eye upon the whole 
scheme of accommodation so much in favour with many persons, which takes 
a passage often without even a reference to its connexion and real purport, 
and applies it to somewhat to which it has no actual relation, and perhaps 
does not even bear any analogy—A few extracts from my father’s writings 
will best illustrate his views. 

‘In the preface to his Commentary he briefly notices the subject, in ex- 
plaining the plan upon which his own work proceeds, and the reasons that 
led to its adoption. But the fullest explanation of his sentiments is to be 
found in two papers in his collected “ Works.” ‘The first was published in 
the Theological Miscellany, for 1786, in reply to a query concerning the 
passage, Eccles. ix, 13—15, which describes “a certain poor man, who, by 
his wisdom, delivered his city,” but was “no more remembered” by the 
citizens. Some persons have had the fancy of applying this to our redemp- 
tion by Christ, and our returns for the benefit. On this he says: “ In ex 
plaining the word of God, we should remember that there is in every por- 
tion one precise meaning, previously to our employing our ingenuity upon 
it, which it is our business, with reverent attention to investigate. To dis- 
cover that meaning, we should soberly and carefully examine the contest, 
and consider the portion in question in the relation in which it stands.” 

‘Then, having pointed out the useful practical lessons suggested by the 
plain meaning of the story, he proceeds: “I would gladly know by whut 
authority any man, overlooking these plain and useful instructions, by tle 
help of a warm imagination, sets himself to find gospel mysteries in this 
passage? .... It would puzzle the most ingenious of these fanciful expos 
tors fairly to accommedate the circumstances of the story to the work of 
redemption. ‘f'wo purposes indeed, such as they are, may be answered DY 
such interpretation: 1. Loose professors are encouraged in their vain cOl: 
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dence, by hearing that none of the redeemed are more mindful of, or 
‘hankful.to their Saviour than themselves. . . . 2. It is a powerful engine in 
the hands of vain-glorious men, by which to catch the attention, and excite 
the admiration of-injudicious multitudes, who ignorantly admire the sagacity 
of the man that finds deep mysteries, where their more sober pastors per-~ 
ceived nothing but unrelishing practical instruction. . . . I have heard many 
sensible and pious persons lament this sort of explication of scripture, as 
an evil of the first magnitude: and Iam more and more convinced it is so. 
At this rate you may prove any doctrine from any text: ... every thing is 
reduced to uncertainty, asif the scripture had no determinate meaning, till 
one was arbitrarily imposed by the imagination of man: ...the most im- 
portant doctrines ot the gospel seem to lose their beauty and glory, along 
with their simplicity, in the*midst of such useless encumbrance: and the 
most conclusive arguments lose their effect, and become suspected, by the 
company which they keep: and, whilst the sophistical proof is detected, the 
opposer is emboldened to treat the rest as equally capable of refutation. . . . 

“ However men may admire the sagacity of these expositors, it certainly 
shews a very lamentable state of the organs of sight, when a man can see 
nothing obvious, useful, real, and capable of being pointed out to others 
for their benefit; but, blind to these things, sees every thing through a dif- 
ferent medium than others, and in such a nianner as can furnish only amuse. 
jent instead of information. It is very improperly called spiritually ex. 
plaining the scripture. The spiritual meaning, is the meaning of the Spirit 
of God, which is generally simple, and obvious to the lumble inquirer. 
Opposite to this is the fanciful meaning, which always appears forced and 
unnatural to sober minds; diverse and opposite to men of opposite parties 
and lively imaginations; and only excites admiration by being surprising and 
unexpected. ... Thus the parable of the good Samaritan is evidently in- 
tended to explain and enforce the great commandment of loving our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, by shewing, in a lively example, how every personal and 
party consideration is to be overlooked; and safety, ease, interest and indul- 
gence hazarded or renounced, to rescue a fellow creature, though an enemy 
or stramyer, in the hour of distress. Christ indeed, having in his life and 
death perfectly fulfilled this law, and far exceeded all that can possibly be 
required of any other person, because of his peculiar character, circum- 
stances, and suretyship engagements, hath ihexpressibly outdone the good 
Samaritan, But even this is accommodation; and the practical inference, 
Co thou and do likewise, demands our peculiar attention. But now, if in- 
genuity and imagination are employed to bend every circumstance of this 
parable to the situation of fallen man, and the love of Christ; and this is 
given as the primary or only meaning; whilst the practical instruction is kept 
back; the reader or hearer may be amused or disgusted, as he favors or dis- 
likes the doctrines of grace; but, whatever edification he may receive, he 
has not that which our Lord principally intended by the parable.” 

‘The other document which conveys his sentiments on tke subject before 
is, is a letter to a highly esteemed brother clergyman, who consulted him 
concerning the publication of a sermon on the signs and duties of the times, 
inthe year 1799, from the text, Nahumii. 1. He writes as follows: 

“if i had not considered you in a very different light, from that in which 
[do some preachers, in whose sermons imagination and accommodation pre- 
dominate, | should have evaded the question, or declined giving an answer, 
... Your sermons always have a good tendency; as such, I must give my 
«pprobation, leaving every man to his own method of attaining his object ; 
though I may think that method is not the best of which he is capable... 
When you take a plain text, full of matter, and, from the rea/ meaning of the 
text, raise doctrines, draw conclusions, explain, illustrate, and apply the 
ubject, there is great weight in your manner of preaching; which tht fer- 
lity of your invention and liveliness of imagination, kept in due bounds, 
‘nder more interesting to the manv, without giving just ground of um. 
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brage to the few. But, it appears to me and to others, that you frequently 
choose texts suited to give scope to the fancy,—which is constituted the in. 
terpreter, instead of the judgment; and that you thus discover allusions and 
deduce doctrines and instructions, true and good in themselves, but by no 
means contained in the text, nor, indeed, easily made out in the way of ae 
commodation. In this case, your own vigor is principally exerted in the 
exercise of the imagination : and, while many hearers are surprised, amused, 
and delighted, their understandings, consciences, and hearts are not address, 
ed or affected, by any means in so powerful a manner as by a plainer subject, 

“* What St. Peter says of prophecy, that it is not of private interpretation, 


‘is true of every part of scripture: the Holy Spirit had, in every part, one 


sgn meaning, and conveys one leading instruction ; though others may, by 
air inference, subordinately be deduced. Thisis the real spiritual meaning, 
which we should first of all endeavor to discover, as the foundation of al} 
our reasonings and persuasions,. We should open, allege, argue, enforce, 
and apply, from this mind of the Spirit in scripture; nor is any passage fit 
for a text, properly speaking, which does not admit of such an improvement 
of it, in itsreal meaning. But that which you seem to call the ‘spiritual 
meaning,’ is frequently no more than a new meaning put upon it by a lively 
fancy.—Typical subjects, indeed, have a spiritual meaning, and in another 
sense, under the literal meaning; being intended by the Holy Spirit, to ' 
shadow forth spiritual blessings under external signs ; and some prophetical 
visions are enigmatical, and the spiritual meaning is the unriddling of the 
enigma.—Parables, and such parts of scripture as the Canticles, are of the 
same nature. But, in all, the judgment should be the expositor, not the 
fancy ; and we should inquire what the Holy Spirit meant, not what we can 
make of it. But there are many scriptures that have no other meaning, than 
the literal; and which are to be improved, not by finding out a new mean- 
ing and calling it spiritual, but by trying what useful instruction we can de- 
duce from the plain sense of the passage.”” Hethen applies these principles 
to the particular passage in question. But for that application, the reader 
must be referred to the paper itself—He concludes, “ My dear sir, I am so 
deeply convinced, that this way of accommodation is capable of very dan- 
gerous abuses, and has been so abused to very bad purposes by those, who 
make divisions and deceive souls, that I grieve when any person of real piety 
and respectability gives countenance to it; and I have so high an opinion of 
your integrity, benevolence, desire of glorifying God, and of doing good, 
and of your talents likewise, if properly exerted, that I have long wished to 
discuss the subject with you,”—pp. 422-3-4-5-6. 

This is a very long passage, but the subject is highly im- 
portant; and what has been quoted is so admirably adapted 
to the correction of some very grievous errors which prevail 
among us, that every intelligent reader will thank us for 
bringing the passage under his notice. Before dismissing 
this subject altogether, we should feel ourselves to be wanting 
in candor, if we omitted to express our own preference of 
Henry, over any other commentator in the English language. 

The work of our author in the next place deserving of 
notice, is one of very diminutive size, but rich in important 
matter—wwe mean the “Force of Truth.” This is the narra- 
tive of the great change which took place in Scott’s religious 
sentiments, some years aiter he had entered the ministry 0! 
the gospel. Our readers have scen in the biographical sketcn 


3 


which we have given, that he was a Socinian, although 2 
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minister in the church of England! We cannot attempt a re- 
view of this work; but we can most heartily recommend it, 
as a powerful illustration of the truth, that when the con- 
science is thoroughly awakened, Socinianism cannot afford 
peace. We think too that the «« Force of Truth’? most clearly 
displays the superior practical efficacy of the evangelical sys- 
tem. That it shows how * the truth as itis in Jesus,’’ when 
heartily embraced, exerts a salutary influence on the whole 
man, and turns him with all his heart to the service of God, 
and to the discharge of duty towards his fellow man. But 
this work is excellently characterized. in the following ex- 
tract from a funeral sermon, preached by the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson. 


‘The church has, in fact, seen few examples, in these latter 
days, of the efficacy of the doctrine of Christ so minutely and 
satisfactorily detailed by the avowals of the individuals themselves, 
as in the instance which we are now considering. We here behold 
aman of strong natural powers, intrenched in the sophistries of 
human pride, and a determined opponent of almost all the chief 
truths of the gospel, gradually convinced and subdued. We see 
him engaging in a laborious study of the scripture with opinions 
and prejudices firmly fixed, and reluctant to admit a humiliating 
scheme of theology: yet borne on, contrary to his expectations and 
wishes and wordly interest, by the simple energy of truth. We 
view him arriving, to his own dismay, at one doctrine after another. 
We behold him making every step sure as he advances, till he 
at length works out, by his own diligent, and most anxious investi- 
gation of the sacred volume, all the parts of divine truth, which 
he afterwards discovered to be the common faith of the church of 
Christ, to be the foundation of all the reformed communities, and 
to be essentially united with every part of divine revelation. He 
was thus taught the apostolical doctrines of the deep fall and apos- 
tacy of man, of his impotency to any thing spiritually good, the 
proper atonement and satisfaction of Christ, the triunity of persons 
in the Godhead, regeneration and progressive sanctification by the 
Holy Spirit, justification by faith only, and salvation by grace. 
These great principles he perceived to be indissolubly connected 
with repentance unto life, separation from the sinful customs and 
spirit of the world, self-denial and the bearing of reproach for 
Christ’s sake, holy love to God and man, and activity in every good 
word and work.—Further he learnt to unite both these series of 
truths with dependence upon Christ for the supply of needful grace, 
humble trust in his promises for final victory, and an unreserved 
ascription of all blessings to the divine grace.—Lastly, and after 
some interval, he embraced the doctrines relating to the secret 
and merciful will of God in our election in Christ Jesus: although 
he did not think a belief in these mysterious doctrines to be indis- 
pensible to salvation, nor consider the evidence for them, satisfac- 
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tory as he deemed it, to carry with it that irresistible conviction 
which had attended his inquiries with respect to those essential and 
directly vital truths of religion before enumerated. ‘The whole 
narrative of the change which Jed to the adoption of these views 
of religion, is so honest, and so evidently free from enthusiasm, 
as to constitute a most striking testimony to the eflicacy of the 
grace of God.’—pp.386-7. 


But the narrowness of our limits admonishes us. that we 
must make our remarks more general. We observe, then, 
that the works of Scott have been arranged by his biographer 
in five classes. 1. His commentary constitutes the first class, 
2. A series of Theological treatises, consisting of sermons 
and essays. 3. Occasional Sermons. 4. His works against 
infidelity and disaffection. 5. His other controversial works, 
consisting of his Answer to Rabbi Crool on the Jewish ques- 
tion ; his Answer to Bishop ‘Tomline’s « Refutation of Cal- 
vinism ;” and his History of the Synod of Dort. The general 
character of these works has been thus given by Mr. Wilson, 


‘ With such fidelity, we wonder not that he had, like the Apostle 
before him, to fight a good fight. He was nota man to receive the 
impression of his age, but give it. On various occasions he thought 
it incumbent on him to come forward publicly in defence of the 
faith of the gospel; a task in the execution of which the firmest 
adherence to truth, and a candid treatment of his opponents, were 
ever united with singular knowledge of scripture, with great acute- 
ness of reasoning, and with a simple honesty of purpose and of 
principle, which it was difhcult for an impartial inquirer to with- 
stand. At the time when he first began to preach the gospel faith- 
fully, he found many who had habituated themselves to such state- 
ments of the grace and privileges of Christianity, as tended insen- 
sibly to injure the minds of their hearers, by inducing them to 
separate the duties of the Bible from its doctrines. With such fatal 
errors he made no compromise. His early writings were chiefly 
directed against this class of tenets, which, however, unintentionally 
on the part of some who. maintained them, verged towards the 
Antinomian heresy. Ata later period he engaged in a very different 
service—a contest with the adherents of infidelity. ‘Towards the 
close of his days, opinions tending.to magnify human merit, and in 
their effect subversive of the doctrines of divine grace, attracted 
his notice, and were encountered by him with the same manliness 
of resistance, which in- earlier life he had opposed to errors of 
contrary description. In all these instances few will hesitate to 
allow that he fought a good fight. The prejudices with which a 
living controversialist cannot fail to be regarded, must of course be 
allowed to subside, before a calm judgment can be formed of his 
merits as a disputant, —or in general as a writer. But, when that 
period shall arrive, | doubt uot that his laborious production, 
more especially his masterly reply to the workentitled, ‘ A Relu- 
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tation of Calvinism,’ will be admitted to rank amongst the soundest 
theological writers of our age.’—pp. 388-89. 

It was our wish’ to subjoin a distinct notice of Dr.'Scott’s 
sentiments oneducation, principally because he is understood 
to have been very successful in the training of his household. 
But this would carry us beyond our prescribed bounds. We 
can therefore give only a very short sample of the maxims on 
which he practised. 

««¢ One thing that he could look back upon with satisfaction, and 
which he would earnestly inculcate, was, that he had ever decid- 
edly sought First the kingdom of God ond his righteousness for us, 
as well as for himself; and this not merely in his prayers, but in 
his instructions, and in disposing of us in life.’ 

‘« He would enjoin, Whatever else you teach or omit to teach 
your children, fail not to teach them subjection; and that to the 
mother, as well as to the father. This, he said, is as essential to 
their own welfare, temporal and eternal, as to that of the family, 
the church, and the state.’ ”’——-p. 414. 

‘« He enforced, as of great importance, the forming of habzts 
of application. The idea of teaching every thing as play or enter- 
tainment, could it be realized, would sacrifice, he observed, the 
great moral benefits of education. The difference between work 
and play should be felt; and the proportion of the former to the 
latter gradually increased. The habit of application is of vastly 
creater importance than any particular branch of learning which is 
to be acquired by it.’ ”’—p. 415. 

‘On the subject of teaching children religion, he had in some 
degree altered his opinions. He had done too little, he was con- 
vinced, in the way of teaching us catechisms, prayers, and por- 
tions of scripture by heart; not only from the want of time, but 
from a fear, beyon | what was warranted, of producing formality; 
and he appre hended that there still prevailed an error on this head, 
among many persons, agreeing with us in our general sentiments. 
Observation of facts had produced the change in his judgment. He 
had lived to see, to how good account a pretty large measure of 
such instruction might be turned; particularly storing the mind with 


scriptures for future use. He would have the memory, while © 


tenacious, as in children, pre-oceupied with such matter; without, 
however rendering it burdensome.’ ’’—p. 416. 

‘« He pressed the importance of gaining the affections of our 
children; drawing them to choose our company, to enter into our 
conversation, and to make us their confidents.’ ’—p. 417. 


And new we leave it to our readers to form their own judg- 
ment of Dr. Scotv’s character—Rather let them peruse his 
biography, and then judge for themselves. Let them study 
his ex cample and follow him as he followed Christ. 
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As for us, when we read the lives of such men as Newton 
Cecil, Martyn and Scott; and we will add of Bunyan, Pearce 
and Fuller; of Fenelon and Pascal, we think of that saying 
of the ereat apostle of the Gentiles, « For all are yours, 
whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas’??—The church of the Lord 
Jesus throvgh all its depar ieecate, has a common property in 
the intellectual endowments, the attainments, the labours, 
the example in life and in death, of all true and faithful min. 
isters of the gospel ; it has a right, and ts bound to recognize 


them as brethren, and to partake of the blessings which the — 


great Tiead of the church sends, through them, to the 
company of believers. Such was the spirit of the man, whose 
life, and labours of love, we have been considering. He kept 
up a most affectionate correspondence with a number of dis- 
tinguished men among the Dissenters in England ; and made 
great use as all his writing ‘s show, of the works of Ameti- 
can divines. 

And here it is very gratifying to us to remafk that, al- 
though Scott deserves the honour of being ranked among the 
prime movers of that great system of benevolent exertion, 
which characterizes the present age, he ingenuously acknovw. 
ledges that he derived his views and feelings from American 
christians. The spirit and the labours of Eliot, Edwards, 
and Brainerd excited him and other kindred spirits in Eng. 
Jand, and produced what we now behold with wonder, and 
connect with anticipations of the future glory of the church. 
This is Ingh praise for our country, but it is richly deserved: 
and we do believe that still greater honour is in reserve. Thi 
settlement of at least a large part of the old Thiricen United 
States was intimately connected with relivion. Our free and 
happy government owes much to religion. Gur pious fore- 
fathers set a noble example of bene volence to the heathen. 
We have seen how this example is operating. The influence 
of christianity, disencumbered of establishments and free from 
a secularized spirit and party feelings—the influence of chris- 
tianity as itis exhibited in this country.—-is working wonders 
in the world. The partition walls, which have long separat- 
ed christians are crumbling away ; and they who ought always 
to have been, are now actually becoming “one in Curist 
Jesus.” Asa humble illustration of this, the present writer 
reminds his readers, that he is a Presbyterian, and yet with 
an affectiouate spirit he cherishes the memory of Scott (au 
Episcopalian ;) and connecting him with the names of Venn, 


Goode, Cecil, Newton, Martyn, the Milners, and others ol 


similar character, he takes the liberty of saying, «* Be not 
stothful ; but followers of them who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises.” 
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Jutelligence. 


UNION MISSION. 
(NNUAL REPORT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF WAR. 

Union, Osage Nation, Oct. 1, 1822. 


To the Honorable J. C. Calhoun, Se- 
cretary of War. 

Sir—In compliance with the in- 
reels of the Executive of the U. 
States, I proceed to report the pro- 
gress of this Mission since the 30th 
October, 1821. 

Tic number of adult persons in this 
establishment is at present sixteen, 
viz, the superintendent and wife, who 
have five children, the Rev. KE paph- 
ras Chapman and wife, Mr. Abraham 
Redtieldand Wife, Mr. Stephen Ful- 
ler and wife, Mr. Alexander Wood- 
ruffand wife, Mr. William C. Requa, 
Dr. Marcus Palmer, Mr. George Re- 
qua, Mr. John M. Spalding, Miss Cla- 
rissa Johinson,and “liss Eliza Cleaver, 
Rev. Mr. Chapman and Mr. William 
C. Requa are engaged in the study 
of the Osage language ; Mr. Spald- 
ing teaches the school, and has the 
principal care of the boys; Mr. Red- 
field is at the head of the building 
department ; Mr. Fuller is our prin- 
cipal farmer; Mr. Woodruff is our 
blacksmith, and Dr, Palmer our phy- 
sician. Mr. George Requa, as also 
Miss Cleaver, have been laid aside 


most of the past year, by want of 


health. Miss Johnson is designated 
to take charge of the girls, and as 
soon as circumstances render it neces- 
sary to open a school for girls, female 
eachers will be employed. 
“The whole number of our family, 
exclusive of hired men, is thirty.— 
The average number of hired men 
during the past year, has been ten; 
atpresent we have twelve, be sides 
the interpreter. These are empl V- 
din erecting buildings, ers paring 
lelds, and in other mechan a and 
oe business,  B: ade s the 
‘wo mvahid members already men- 
toned, two hird men have been laid 
ide by sickness fer more than two 
nonths. One of them is at this time 


; . 
“ungverously i] 


The country in which this Mission 
is located is unquestionably healthy. 
Still the intermittent has prevailed a- 
mong the Indians, to whom our phy- 
sician has rendered essential service. 
This family have been highly fa: ored 
the past year, in point of health. 

Besides the different branches of 
business conducted by the members 
of the family, we have employed a 
man for ashort term, at the trade of 
making tin ware. This has been done 
not only to save expense, but also to 
gain the skill of manufacturing these 
articles ourselves, as we may need 
them. In addition to our present 
number, another farmer and mason, 
with their wives, are expected next 
season. Other mechanics are also 
wanted (not only for our support, but 
to render this Mission serviceable to 
the Indians,) in all branches of busi- 
ness, 

Since the 30th of October, 1821, 
we have completed a joiner’s shop, 
then commenced, dug, and covered, 
at considerable labour, a large cellar 
for our present use, built two dwell- 
ing houses, each 16 by 16, an Indian 
house 15 by 30, a lodging house for 
scholars, with two rooms, each 18 by 
18, enlarged the blacksmith’s shop 
and put up two large corn cribs. We 
have enclosed ‘thirty-four acres of 
land, which, together with what we 
had before brought into astate of im- 
provement, makes sixty acres. 

In the course of the year we have 
met with a great disappointment, in 
the entire loss of our Mission boat, 
occasioned by asudden rise in the ri- 
ver. Being obliged to obtain most 
of our timber from the other side of 
the river, we had depended on this 
boat for its transportation. 

Considerable preparation has been 
mace for erecting mills. About one 
third of the year past has been em- 
ploye ‘cd by Mr. Redfield,in sawing and 
hewing the timber, but we have not 
been able to complete this work for 
the want of a suitable mill-wright.—- 
The man who came out with us, 
with. the expectation of building we- 
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ter-mills, after we had searched in 
vain for a mill seat, advised us to look 
for another mill-wright, who is skilled 
in building the ox-mill, the only kind 
which we shall be able to erect near 
this establishment. Accordingly we 
requested our agents, in the state of 
Ohio, to send us a suitable person. 
After nine months had elapsed, we 
received an answer that none could 
be obtained. On the advice of Gene- 
ral Atkinson, who passed here from 
Council Bluffs, we immediately sent 
to the state of Missouri, and have just 
now obtained a mill-wright, and oth- 
ercarpenters. The large permanent 
buildings, which we contemplated 
and commenced the last year. we 
were obliged to relinquish, until our 
mills might be put in operation, be- 
cause we could not obtain sawyers. 
The want of suitable help, together 
with a deficiency in good tools, has 
proved a great impediment to our 
business. 

Since our last report, we have made 
considerable addition to our stock, 


having purchased ninety-five head of 


cattle, which makes our present num- 
ber, deducting what we have killed, 
one hundred and fifty-seven. Consi- 
derable money has been vested in 
stock, because this constitutes in this 
country, a permanent fund of the 
most productive kind, A large stock 
will be foundto be indispensable for 
the support of the Mission. 

In the months of May and June last, 
we received four Osage boys, all 
nearly the age of 14 years. These 
have made rapid progress in writing 
and reading. They spell in words 
of two syllables, and are beginning to 
speak alittle English. The oldest is 
the first son of Tally, the second chief, 
and inherits his father’s place in the 
nation. Another belongs to the fami- 
ly of one of the chiefs. The whole 
number of Indian children is seven, 
all of whom live at our table and are 
clothed from our store-house. The 
three children whom we reported 
last year are young, yet they have 
learned to speak the English lan- 
guage with ease. The oldest, who 
reads in words of two syllables, re’ 
tains his native tongue, and thoug 





only eight years old, occasionally 
serves as an interpreter. The preju- 
dices of this people,like those of most 
Indians, are much against the idea of 
labouring. They identify labor with 
slavery ; yet we are encouraged to 
hope that these prejudices will soon 
wear away, from the fact that these 
children are not only contented, but 
are rapidly forming habits of indus. 
try. 

In the course of a year and a half’s 
war among this people, we have ful. 
ly realized all the evils represented 
in our former report. And itis to the 
benevolent exertions of government, 
under Providence, that we ascribe 
the restoration of peace, at the im. 
portant crisis which the state of 
things had formed. With the restor- 
ation of peace, our prospect of suc. 
cess has become much greater, and 
there is every encouragement to pro- 
ceed in our preparations for a large 
school. 

The disbursements of this Mission, 
during the past year, amount to six 
thousand seven hundred dollars, Of 
this sum, one thousand has been ex. 
pended for freight ; one thousand 
five hundred for stock, including cat- 
tle and horses; the rest for labor on 
the farm and buildings, for supplies, 
and contingent expenses. 

Our expenses for the ensuing year, 
will probably equal, if not exceed, 
those of the past; nor can it beex- 
pected that they will be diminished, 
until we can furnish our own meat 
and flour. The coming year will be 
particularly expensive to the Mission, 
on account of the erection of mills, 
the cost of which cannot be estimated 
at less than two thousand dollars, in 
addition to what we have already ex- 
pended. The commencement of a 
Missionary establishment, in this pait 
of the Osage Nation, must necessarr 
ly be attended with great expense, 
on account of our distance from mar- 
ket. Perhaps there is ne part of the 
U. States, where the price of provi 
sion, stock, and labour is higher, than 


in the interior of the Western coun 


trv. 
The sum of seven hundred dollars, 
received from Government, in the 
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year 1820, has we believe, been faith- 
jully apphed ; and though we have 


‘not been able, as yet, to collecta 


large school, yet we would submit 
the question tothe President, whe- 
therour disbursements will not ren- 
der it suitable for this Mission, to re- 
ceive at this time, further aid from 
the appropriation of Congress, for 
the good of the Indians. 

In the statement submitted to the 
President, concerning the worth of 
this establishment, it will be seen, 
that a great proportion of the pro- 
perty consists in clothing, furnished 
tor the use of the family and school. 
{t ought also to be observed, that we 
have estimated the whole according 
to its supposed value in this country. 

On the whole, Sir, there is much to 
encourage the efforts which the go- 
vernment and christian public are 
making for the benefit of the Osages. 

They are becoming more sensible of 
the friendly designs of their great fa- 
ther, the president, and more dispos- 
ed to be influenced by his wishes. 

Their confidence is secured. They 
believe that it is our design to do them 
good. By the blessing of Him who 
rules the earth in righteousness, and 
who has required us to send his gos- 
pelto every nation, we hope this 
wandering tribe will soon be brought 
totaste the comforts, and enjoy the 
privileges which religion and civiliza- 
tion afford. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your very humble and 
obedient servant, 
WM. F. VAILL, Sup. U. M. 


From the Christian Observer, 
Interesting particulars respecting the 
treatment of Insane Persons. 

“Humanity has of late made great 
advances in the care of insanity. A 
man now speaks without repug- 
nance of his near relation being dis- 
turbed in.mind, and thinks it his du- 
ty tosee him frequently in his con- 
finement; whereas, till within the last 
few years,when a person was sent to a 
mad-house, his family made as much 
a point of putting him out of their 
minds as if he had been consigned to 
the grave. Ihave been all my life 
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in the practice of visiting the asylums 
of lunatics, as well upon the conti- 
nent as at home ; and I am sure, that 
Ihave not on ten occasions witnessed 
a lunatic visited by either a relative - 
or a friend, till within the few last 
years. 

““ Whenever I have of late years 
gone through the wards of our hos- 
pital, Ihave been much pleased with 
every thing I have observed in them. 
Very little personal restraint is now 
imposed upon the patients; and when 
it has been unavoidably applied it has 
been only for a short time ; no unfor- 
tunate sufferers are now chained 
without clothes to our walls, as for- 
merly ; no wretched patient is enca- 
ged in iron ; and the strait waistcoat 
is now so much out of use in our hos- 
pital, that there was this day no one 
of the two hundred and twenty-three 
patients in the house so confined. I 
think it my duty upon every occasion 
to deprecate this horrible instrument 
of restraint as being highly unfavora- 
ble to respiration and health. I! ne- 
ver pass through the female galleries 
of the hospital without being struck 
with the marked calmness, tranquil- 
lity, and cheerfulness, which prevail 
amongst the patients, and which are 
greatly attributable to the needle- 
work which is put into their hands by 
our humane and valuable matron. It 
is matter of deep regret, that means 
have not yet been devised of giving, 
with safety, work to our maie patients 
as is the practice of several well re- 
gulated country asylums, Experi- 
ence has proved that bodily labour is 
a powerful means of abating that un- 
natural activity of mind, which is the 
usual characteristic of insanity. This 
principle is strongly illustrated in the 
case of a very interesting voung wo- 
man, now in the hospital, whom I saw 
some months ago quite unemployed, 
talking rapidly and incessantly, and 
much confused in her ideas ; when I 
asked the matron why she had not 
given to her needle-work, who told 
me that she never attempted to force 
any work on a patient, and that this 
woman had repeatedly objected to 
all work, when offered to her. Soon 
after this, the young woman, cojn- 
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plaining much of her confinement, 
earnestly requested that [ would ob- 
tain her enlargement, which I under- 
took to endeavor to do, on two con- 
ditions ; the first was, that she should 
talk less ; and the second, that she 
should work more ; to these she im- 
mediately agreed, and some coarse 
needle-work was put into her hands, 
which was done by her with manifest 
indifference and carelessness ; but it 
did not abate her incessant talking, 
or produce the slightest difference 
inher manner. It was then judged 
expedient by the matron, that some 
more nice and difficult work should 
be given to her, which was done; and 
this employed her for some weeks, 
at the end of which time L again saw 
her and was much struck by her com- 
posure and reserve. I asked her 
whether she was not much better. 
She answered, that she did not know 
how it was, but the difficult work she 
had lately done had certainly done 
good toher head. This passed last 
week ; andI was much pleased to 
see her this day brought up by the 
physician, who recommended her go- 
ing out on trial for a month.” 


Intellectual Improvement in India. 

The Calcutta newspapers state, 
that during the last festival of Jug- 
gernaut, there were so few pilgrims 
present that they were unable todrag 
the car. The Brahmins called in 
other aid, but no devotee could be 
persuaded to sacrifice himself to the 
idol. It isadded, “They now talk 
of removing the Rath toa more cen- 
tral situation. The Brahmins have 
sagacity enough to perceive that they 
must remove the theatre of their san- 
guinary superstition beyond the 
sphere of a free press, [the writer 
should have added, and of the exer- 
tions of Christian missionaries and in- 
structors,}] or that the bigotry of thir- 
ty centuries will disappear. To the 
glory of our Indian administration, a 
large portion of the population of 
Bengal are receiving the rudiments 
of an improved system of education, 
while thousands of elementary works 
are circulating throughout our em- 
pire. Even Hindoo women, against 


whom widowhood and consequent 
burning alive are denounced for learn. 
ing the alphabet. and who must not 
read the Veda, under pain of death, 
have placed their daughters at the 
public schools.” 

An application was made, some 
time since, tothe Court of Directors 
of the East India company, by the go 
vernor general,when reporting on the 
state of regimental schools, to obtain 
a certain number of books adapted 
to the formation of soldier’s libraries; 
the formation of which, his lordship 
considered, would be attended with 
beneficial influence on the condition, 
conduct, and morals of the European 
soldiery. The Directors, fully con. 
curring in his opinion, have accord. 
ingly ordered,that seven sets of books 
shall be sent to Bengal to form sol- 
dier’s libraries at the principal sta- 
tions of the army. The list compris- 
es religious and: moral works ; in- 
structive and amusing tales ; abridg: 
ments of histories ; travels and voya- 
ges ; natural history ; popular poetry; 
and miscellaneous works. The Court 
havé also intimated their intention to 
forward from time to time such other 
books as may appear suitable to the 
object in view ; and they authorize 
the addition of some Hindoostanee 
grammars and dictionaries to be made 
to the libraries. Most of the books 
selected are good and useful ; but we 
doubt the propriety of including the 
whole of the Waverly novels, and 
one or two others, 

[To this we take great pleasure in 
adding the following letter from an 
Indian youth, (Cherokee tribe,) who 
has lately returned to his own coun- 
trymen, from the Foreign Mission 
School at Cornwall, (Connecticut.) 
It is really delightful to see an Indi- 
an thus warmly and sensibly vindi- 
cating the cause of Missions. Let 
those in Christian countries who op- 
pose this work of love, hear this inte 
resting young man. Let them aiso 
observe the tokens of improved intel- 
lect and expanded fecling manifested 
by the writer. We have before said 
that probably—and we think that 
the probability grows stronger—the 
Cherokee Indians will in process 6 
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ime send Missionaries to preach the 

gospel in some parts of the U. States, 

and to some who, in opposition to 

Heathens and Mahometans, are call- 

ed Christians. ] 

Copy of a letter to a gentleman in Char- 
leston, S. C. dated Creek Path, 
Cherokee Nation, Jan. 22d, 1823. 
Dear Sir—I think myself under an 

obligation to write. I would certain- 

ly be guilty of the basest ingratitude, 
were I not to express the feelings of 
my heart, for the distinguished favor 
which you conferred on, me, and my 
brethren. Heaven grant you pros- 
perity, a long life of usefulness, and 
many happy days, regulated by the 

Religion of Christ, and blessed with 

Christian philanthropy. It is more 

blessed—said our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ—it is more- blessed to 

give, than to receive. For there is 

more virtue in giving than in receiv- 
ing. How happy must then those be, 
who freely give to the poor, when 
actuated by the principles of the gos- 
pel. Highest happiness consists in 
highest virtue. We are contented 
and happy in proportion to the de- 
gree of benevolence we possess. 
Surely then, Christians may strive to 
attain that height of humanity, which 
ensures the approbation of God and 
conscience. For happiness sake, 
many may be actuated to enter the 
list of missionaries, and go to the re- 
motest parts of the earth, expose 
their heads to the winds of the Nor- 
thern climate, or tothe piercing rays 
of the vertical sun—many a wealthy 

Christian for virtue sake, may be in- 

duced to deny himself of the luxuries 

naturally attending his situation— 
many for benevolence sake, have ha- 

zarded their precious lives—many a 

Worcester, many a Martyn, many a 


Brainerd, have fallen where God and’ 


humanity called them—have perish- 
edat the altar ef duty. Why may not 
they—when even the men of the 
world have for the sake of ai bition 
and worldly glory traversed the 
world, carried death and misery 
wherever they went—prostrated na- 
tons and kingdoms, and worked pro- 
digics of iniquity ? So far, then as 
the religion of Christ and humanity 


transcends in worth, the ambition of 
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the world, and the indulgence of pas- 
sions—so far ought the followers and 
lovers of the one to exceed in dili- 
gence the devotees of the other. It 
has been a melancholy fact, the truth 
of which we cannot resist, nor should 
we wish to evade, that the children 
of this world have been wiser in their 
generation than the children of God. 
it is high time that all the professors of 
religion arise from their spiritual stu- 
por and show the world the nature of 
their holy vocation, and the worth of 


what they profess. The lethargy of | | 


Christians will not advance the work 
of God, enlarge the bounds of bene- 
volence, nor increase its adherents. 
Unremitted exertions are indispensa- 
bly necessary to the furtherance of 
the gospelamong the gentiles. Ma- 
ny more missionaries must be sent, 
and many more persons must engage 
to support them, before the gospel 
can be preached among all the na- 
tions of the earth.* 

It is howevera pleasing thought, 
that Christians of all denominations 
are coming to their duty; begin to 
consider the wants of the destitute. 
The feelings of all people, particular- 
ly professors of religion in regard to 
missions, have changed grealty of 
late—a ' ew presage of future good 
and the approbation of heaven. 

I have written more on the above 
subjectthan I intendedto have done; 
you will therefore forgive the prolix- 
ity. We write as our hearts dictate. 
I hope I feel the subject, in some 
measure at least. Your present 
(Dwight’s Theology) I value much. 
I can now have the opportunity of 
pursuing the study of Divinity. I 
think myself under great obligation 
tothe people of Charleston, for the 
valuable books they gave me, as 
marks of their affection and benevo- 
lence. The Lord reward you all, 
and make you blessings to many who 
are now in darkness. 

My health is improving. I have 
rode considerably in the nation since 
my arrival; have visited most of the 
missionary stations, My respects to 
your family. A letter from you would 
be very acceptable. 

Yours with much respect and affec- 
tion. ELIAS BOUDINOT. 
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Progress of Christianity in the South 
Sea Islands. 

f{{t has been affirmed, with a confi- 
dence which surprises us, that the ef- 
forts of missionaries among the hea- 
then are unavailing, and a great out- 
cry has been raised against this waste 
of money. The reports of Missiona- 
ries afford direct contradictions of all 
that is said in this way. But to make 
the evidence more complete, in some 
cases, Societies send confidential a- 
gents, to inspect their missions, and 
see with their own eyes what has 
been done, and what isdoing. The 
late lamented Dr. Worcester, was, at 
the time of his death, on a visit to the 
Missionary stations, among the south- 
western Indians. And the London 
Missionary Society, has sent a special 
inspection to the South Sea Islands. 
All the reports of the Missionaries 
have been amply confirmed by the 
gentlemen engaged in this service, 
and here is a part of their testimony: ] 

The London Society’s Missionaries 


continue to report most favorably of 


the progress of Christianity and its 
attendant blessings in the South-Sea 
Islands. ‘Their statements are fully 
confirmed by communications from 
the Rev. D. Tyerman, who went out 
to the South Seas ona visit of inspec- 
tion. That gentleman writes from 
Taheite, (Otaheite,) Nov. 24, 1821; 
‘‘Had Lopportunity to describe the 
former moral condition of this people, 
it would be unnecessary that i should 
do soto you: it was peculiarly the 
place where ‘ satan’s scat was.’ The 
details of wickedness given us by 
the missionaries since we have been 
here, fill us with horror. How many 
human victims almost daily bled up- 
on theiraltars! Two thirds of the 
infants born were instantly murdered 
by the hands of their own mothers. 
I saw one woman the other day; who 
had destroyed eight of her own off- 
spring: I have heard of another who 
killed nine, another seventeen, ano- 
ther twenty. The god of thieves, 
for there was such a god here, was 
faithfully served, while crimes too 
hortible to be named every where 


defiled this beautitul land. All 


the worst passions of human np. 
ture were indulged in the utmost 
possible extent. But, where sin 
abounded, grace now much more 
abounds. 

“ God has done great things for 
this people. Where I have been, the 
Sabbath is universally regarded ; and 
not an individual is known, whether 
among. the chiefs or the common 
people, who does not attend Divine 
worship on the Lord’s day. The en. 
gagements of the holy dav commence 
with a prayer-meeting. conducted 
entirely by the natives themselves at 
sun-rise. What do you think my 
surprise has been, on going to these 
services, to find their large places of 
worship literally filled ? This is the 
fact at allthe situations which have 
visited ; the whole congregations in- 
deed attend. At nine o’clock in the 
morning, and at three in the after 
noon, there is public worship and 
preaching, when their chapels are 
crowded. The congregations make 
a very decent appearance ; all is so- 
lemn and becoming. They have con- 
gregational singing, which is conduct- 
ed with great propriety. In the in- 
tervals of worship, there is catechis- 
ing of both young and old, The na- 
tives dress all their food on Saturday s; 
not afire is lighted, not a canoe is 
seen on the water,, not a journey is 
performed, not the least kind of 
worldly business is done, on the Sab- 
bath. So far as outward appearances 
go, this day is here kept indeed holy: 
and by multitudes, I doubt not, it is 
kept really so, 

“The Missionaries have already 
translated and printed the Gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John, which are 
in the hands of the people, and noth- 
ing could induce them ‘to part with 
them. The word of God is indeed 
precious here. The Scriptures are 
the companions of the people where- 
ver they go. Nota family, I am told, 
is known that has not domestic de- 
votion, morning and evening, every 
day. At every missionary station 
there is a church formed ;” and tho’ 
it is only between two ‘and three 
years since that they were organized, 
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many real Christians have united to 
enjoy the benefits of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and many more at every station 
are waiting with eager desire to ob- 
tain admission, At one ofthese are 
20 members, at another 62, at another 
74, ata fourth 102. 

“ No public immorality or indecen- 
cyis seen. All drunkenness and pro- 
fane swearing are unknown. All 
their former sports and amusements 
are completely put down. Their mo- 
rais are almost all demolished ; and 
chapels now occupy the ground on 
which many of them stood. Never 
before did the Gospel obtain so com- 
plete and so universal a triumph in 
any country overheathenism, cruel- 
ty, superstition, and ignorance. | 
wish not to represent these people as 
perfect. No: alas. human nature is 
the same here as elsewhere: but I 
state facts, which speak for them- 
selves. 

“We hope to see all the islands 
which have embraced Christianity be- 
fore we return. Thirteen are known 
where the people have abandoned 
their idols and received the truth.— 


, Others are petitioning for missiona- 


ries. Indeed, if missionaries could 
be found, there is every reason to 
hope that ail the islands in this vast 
ocean would immediately embrace 
the truth.” 





VIEW OF THE MISSIONS UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 


MISSION IN CEYLON; 


Joint Letter of the Missionaries. 

This letter is dated May 30th, 1822. 
It begins with a statement of facts re- 
lative to the ill health of Mr Wood- 


ward ; his voyage to Madras and Cal. ° 


cutta, for its restoration ; and the se- 
nes of kind providences, which at- 
tended kim. These were sufficient- 
ly noted at p. 172, of our last volume.* 
Mr. Woodward arrived at Jaffna, with 
improved health, on the 16th of Ja- 
nuary, The letter that adverts to in- 
telligence just received, confirming 
4 report which had reached them 
‘ome time before, that their ** belov- 
* Missionary Herald. 
son, VT. V9. e 
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ed friend and patron,” Dr. Worcester, 
was no more in this world. “ This in- 
telligence,” say they, “ has filled our 
little circle with mourning. We all 
had the happiness of being personal- 
ly acquainted with this friend of the 
heathen; and we have all heard him 
plead with the angel of the covenant 
for them, and also forthose who had 
left kindred and home for their sakes. 
But we bow in silence to Him, whose 
ways are in the deep, and in whose 
sight the death of his saints is pre- 
cious.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Richards have been 
called to part with their little daugh- 
ter, who died on the 31st of Decem- 
ber. On the day following, she was 
buried by the side of Dr. and Mrs. 
Scudder’s infant,and near the remains 
of Mrs. Poor. Some new symptoms 
had excited fears, that the dissolution 
of Mr. Richards was not far distant. 
The letter proceeds : 


Bible Societies formed by the Heathen, 
and others. 


“‘ Of the cause of Christ in general 
in this district, we rejoice in being 
able to speak with encouragement. 
At the commencement of 1821, a Ta- 
mul Bible Society was formed in Jaff- 
napatam, consisting mostly of native 
Christians; and on the 17th of No- 
vember, one of the same description, 
composed almost entirely of heathens 
themselves, was formed at Mallagam, 
which lies nearly in the centre of the 
parishes under our care. These two 
associations pay an annual subscrip- 
tion of several hundred Rix dollars 
for the spread of the word of God in 
their own language. it cannot be 
supposed that men, whose system of 
religion is condemned by the princi- 
ples of Christianity, could contribute 
to the circulation of the Bible from 
proper motives; but, whatever be the 
object, we rejoice in the belief, that 
the example may do some good, and 
that the habit of giving to such an 
object, however small be the contri- 
butions, may be instrumental of the 
happiest results. 

“On the last day of the year, a 
Branch Bible Society, auxiliary to 
the Colombo Bible Society, was form- 
ed in Jaffnapatam. In this are united 
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Malabars, Portuguese, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, and Americans. The formation 
of this society was the most interest- 
ing event we have witnessed in this 
place. Sums, amounting to 1,200 
Rix dollars annually, were subscrib- 
ed, and an interest was excited, 
which we trust will not soon subside. 
By the well directed efforts of these 
societies we cannot but hope that 
light will spring up and knowledge 
be increased.”’ 

Some schools, which had been sus- 
pended for want of funds, had been 
resumed. The spasmodic cholera,— 
tnat dreadful scourge to the native 
population,—after having swept away 
thousands, had nearly ceased its rava- 
ges. Sunshine had returned after 
the storm; and quietness after a sea- 
son of general confusion and alarm; 
the schools which had been deprived 
of half their scholars, were again 
filled; and the congregations attend- 
ing on the public preaching of the 
word, had, in most cases, become 
as in times past.—The following para- 
graphs should not be abridged. 


Preaching the Gospel. 

“We feel confident that there never 
has been a time, when we could 
more emphatically say, ‘knowledge 
is increased.’ After the more regular 
services in the forenoon at our sta- 
tions, on the Sabbath, six mission- 
aries, three native preachers, and 
fifteen or twenty of our most forward 
boys in the boarding schools, whom 
we generally ‘send forth by two and 
two,’ are able to go into villages, 
fields, streets, and from” house to 
house, for the purpose of preaching 
the gospel, or of reading tracts, or 
extracts and portions from the scrip- 
tures; and as many of the places at 
which we preach are previously ap- 
pointed, we not unfrequently have 
small congregations. 

“The method of spreading the 
gospel, by sending our boarding boys 
to read to the people, has become 
interesting and greatly useful, as it 
not only enables us to communicate 
the truthto hundreds in a day, who 
must otherwise remain uninstructed, 
but at the same time teaches our boys 
to defend the Christian religion from 


all the false accusations and vain ob. 
jections brought against it by the 
eathen. Nor isit less interesting to 
state, that the females who have join. 
ed our church, seem to take a lively 
interest in the cause, and often seek 
opportunities, by going to different 
houses, of communicating truth to 
their own sex, and are sometimes 
successful in persuading a few to 
break away from theirformer customs, 
to go to the house of worship, and 
to listen to a preached gospel. 
“Besides these methods of spread. 
ing the knowledge of salvation 
through Christ, we have taken tours, 
in which we have visited most of the 
parishes in the district, and some of 
the neighbouring islands. On these 
tours we spend as much time, as cir. 
cumstances render proper, always 
taking our supplies with us, as it 
would be altogether imprudent to 
depend either upon the generosity, 
or the compassion of the people; and 
even if we could, their scanty store 
would not always afford our necessary 
food, It is our grand object to preach 
the gospel to every creature wher. 
ever we go, and to declare, as may 
be best suited to the hearer, the 
whole counsel of God.—It is hardly 
necessary to add, that our opportuni- 
ties for a judicious and profitable dis. 
tribution of tracts and books, are 
very numerous; and it is matter of 
deep regret that, through the failure 
of our printing establishment, and of 
funds, we are, in this respect, very 
much embarrassed.” 


The Boarding Schools. 

“By some of the above remarks, 
you will understand that our board- 
ing schools still continue to be a 
source of great encouragement. We 
have recently commenced a school 
of this description, at Manepy, s0 
that we now have one at each station. 
Perhaps it may be thought by some, 
that we ate forsaking the more ap- 
propriate work of a missionary, and 
confining our attention too much to 
the education of these children and 
youth. But it should be distinctly 
understood, that the care and instruc- 
tion of these schools devolve, in 4 
great degree, on the females of out 
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mission, assisted by natives; and 
though domestic duties may prevent 
them from labouring, to any great 
extent, among the people, they may 
in this way be very useful to the 
cause.—In these schools, much re- 
ligious instruction is daily given, and 
all possible care is taken to keep the 
scholars from the contaminating in- 
fAuence of heathen customs. The 
change effected in the habits of these 
children, by the discipline of a few 
days only, is exceedingly interesting, 
and the number from these schools 
who have been added to our church, 
sufficiently proves, that the moral in- 
fluence of such discipline is most 
happy in its effeets.” 


Admission to the Church. 

“In some of our former letters, we 
mentioned the hopeful conversion of 
two girls in the boarding-school at 
Tillipally, and also that some other 
individuals gave evidence of a change 
of heart. On the 21st of December, 
these girls, Miranda Safford and 
Marv Poor,* and the hired man of 
Mr. Richards, Daniel Smead, were 
admitted to the church. One of the 
girls and the hired man received the 
ordinance of baptism; the other, be- 
ing from a Roman Catholic family, 
had been previously baptized. These 
two were the first females we have 
received to our communion from 
among the heathen; and as they have 
made considerable progress in read- 
ing, and in a knowledge of the word 
of God, as well as in many things of 
less importance, we cannot but hope 
they will be made a great blessing to 
many of their own sex. 

“A boy, named S. B. Gautier, be- 
longing to the boarding-school at 
Panditeripo, has also been admitted 
to our church. For some months 
past there have been favourable ap- 
pearances at Oodooville. Some in- 
dividuals connected with the station, 
and two or three in a neighbouring 
village, expressed great anxiety for 
the salvation of their souls; and there 
was encouragement to hope, that five 
orsix would eventually be added to 
our church, In these hopes we have 


oy The original names of these girls were 
Vbelley and Mariel. 
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not been entirely disappointed. Four 
of the number, the instructor of the 
boarding-school, one male and one 


“female domestic, and a woman in the 


neighbourhood, were received into 
the church, on the 21st of last month. 
Most of the brethren and sisters, and 
a very large congregation of native 
people, were present. After the 
sermon, three of the candidates knelt 
and received the ordinance of bap- 


.tism, The other one, having been 


a member of Mr. David’s school, had 
been previously baptized by him. 
They were then all admitted into fel- 
lowship with the church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Winslow’s child, and six chil- 
dreu of the newly admitted members, 
were also baptized. The ordinance 
of the Lord’s supper was then ad- 
ministered, and the whole concluded 
by singing the doxology. All the 
exercises, excepting the prayer be- 
fore the baptism of Mr. Winslow’s 
child, were in Tamul. This was a 
most interesting scene. We had 
never before witnessed the heathen 
coming to Christ, bearing their chil- 
dren in their arms. We had never 
before, at one time, received so many; 
nor had we before admitted an indi- 
vidual from the midst of the heathen, 
entirely removed from every influ- 
ence, excepting that of a preached 
gospel, as was the case of the wo- 
men in the neighbourhood. The 
congregation gazed with apparent 
astonishment, wondering whereunto 
this would grow. Our little church 
now consists of 32 members, of whom 
17 are Malabars; and we are happy 
to add, with devout thankfulness, 
that we have as yet admitted no one, 
who does not come out from the 
world, and give evidence of spiritual 
communion with the Father, and with 


‘ his Son Jesus Christ.’”’ 


Account of Daniel Smead, a native 
convert, 


Danrex Smeap, a young man of 
about 19 years of age, was born of 
heathen parents, of the Vallale cast, 
at Trincomalee. He lived with his 
parents till he was eight or ten years 
old, and was then employed as a 
servant in several English families. 
In the year 1817, he came to Jaffna 
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with a gentleman, in whose family he 
lived till the latter part of 1819, Not 
being pleased with the treatment he 
received, he left his master, and was 
for several months without employ- 
ment. At this time, he went to visit 
several of his relatives, who live near 
Jaffna; but they despised and reject- 
ed him, saying, “You have polluted 
yourself by living with white people, 
and shall not live in our house.” He 
would have returned to Trincomalee, 
but was ashamed to go home, as he 
was then in a destitute state. He 
continued in Jaffna several months, 
supported’ by the charity of some of 
his acquaintances. In January, 1820, 
he went to Batticotta, and requested 
employment in Mr. Richard’s family. 
He was received for a time on trial. 
He soon gave evidence that he was 
well acquainted with his business. 
He was, however, considerably in- 
clined to intemperance, and to some 
other gross vices, which are preva- 
lent among the natives. After being 
at Batticotta several months, and 
seeing the children there engaged in 
learning, he expressed a wish to 
learn to read and write, By diligence 
in his business, he was able to spend 
a small portion of his time in the 
school. In the former part of the 
year 1821, there was some appear- 
ance of special seriousness at the 
Batticotta station. At that time, 
Smead’s attention was excited to the 
concerns of his soul. He regularly 


attended the meeting, which was- 


held weekly by Mr. Meigs with those 
who were disposed to make inquiries 
on religious subjects. From the na- 
ture of his inquiries at those meet- 
ings, and from his general deport- 
ment, it appeared that he was in ear- 
nest in seeking the salvation of his 
soul. He frequently sought opportu- 
nities for conversation on religious 
subjects, and expressed much plea- 
sure on receiving instruction. We 
were surprised to learn how grossly 
ignorant he was of moral and religi- 
ous subjects, when he first went to 
Batticotta, He supposed that the 
Sabbath was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, and that its design was to give 
to gentlemen, an opportunity for 
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amusement and recreation. His views 
on other important points, were 
equally erroneous. 

In the month of March he ex. 
hibited some evidences of having re. 
ceived Christ by faith as his Saviour, 
About this time, his father, and sever. 
al of his near relatives, died. The 
manner in which he was affected by 
these events, increased our hopes of 
his saving conversion. He appeared 
to be much concerned for the souls 
of his deceased friends, fearing that, 
as they had lived and died in idolatry, 
ignorant of the only Saviour of sin- 
ners, they had perished. He was 
much quieted by the representations 
that were made to him of the charac. 
ter of God, and thought it desirable, 
that such a Being should reign, and 
have all things at his disposal. 

From the time of his conviction of 
the truth and importance of the 
Christian religion, his disregard to 
cast has been very observable. He 
was the first hired man of the Vel. 
lale cast, who was willing to have his 
food cooked on the premises at Bat- 
ticotta. When the boys in the board. 
ing school at that station, were re- 
moved from the cook-house, which 
stood upon a piece of land belonging 
to a heathen, and were directed to 
eat in a building prepared for the 
purpose, on the mission premises, 
Smead was particularly active in re- 
conciling the minds of the larger 
boys to the removal, and in convers- 
ing with many who came to the sta- 
tion at that time, on the folly of at- 
taching so much importance to the 
subject of cast. 

Soon after he came to Tillipally, 
lis uncle, who has the care of his 
brother and sister, informed him that — 
his father had left him a large sum 
of money, and urged him to return 
to Trincomalee, to settle his father’s 
estate. The uncle told him, that he 
could not inherit the property be- 
queathed to him, unless he would 
go himself to Trincomalee and prove 
that he was a son of his deceased fa- 
ther; and added, that great losses 
would be sustained, unless he went 
to take care of the property. Smead 
had reason to believe, that his father 
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had left him part of the estate; but 
fearing that his friends had laid some 
plans to withdraw him from the mis- 
sjonaries, and from the means of 
Christian instruction, he was unwill- 
ing to trust himself in their hands. 
He chose rather to hazard the loss of 
his property, than to expose himself 
to the trials and temptations, which 
he foresaw would arise from a com- 
pliance with his uncle’s advice. 
When his uncle rebuked and re- 
proached him for having become a 
Christian, Smead earnestly warned 
and entreated him to leave the wor- 
ship of idols, and to receive the only 
true religion. His uncle continued 
several days in the neighbovrhood, 
and had frequent conversations with 
him; but as he had no encouragement 
‘0 hope, that he should succeed in his 
object, he returned to Trincomalee. 
Smead’s conduct in this affair, was a 
matter of much astonishment to his 
companions. They thought him be- 
side himself, that he should prefer 
being dependent on others, to living 
independently. Smead thought he 
could visit his friends without much 
danger, after he had made an open 
profession of Christianity, and united 
himself more closely with us. The 
manner in which he expends the 
money, he receives from us, indicates 
a spirit of benevolence, which we 
have not before seen among this peo- 
ole. He wished to give monthly to 
‘he Bible Society, a sum equal to one- 
veventh part of his wages; but as we 
dissuaded him from so doing, he re- 
duced his subscription. 

About two months after he came 
‘0 Tilhpally, several persons were 
received into the church. At that 
tine he expressed a wish to make a 
public profession of his faith in 
Christ by receiving baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Though we indulged 
Pleasing hopes of his piety, we 
thought it expedient to defer his ad- 
mission. 

After he had repeatedly expressed 
2 wish to join the church, we were 
more particular in pointing out to 
um the nature of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; the character of those 
‘vho become worthy partakers of the 
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ordinances; the duties of those who 
make a profession of faith in Christ; 
and the evil consequences of self- 
deception and hypocrisy. When he 
became more fully acquainted with 
these subjects, he had many fears, 
lest he was destitute of the essential 
qualifications for receiving the ordi- 
nances. After waiting’several months, 
a conviction of duty appeared to urge 
him to make an open profession of 


his faith. On Christmas day, 1821, ~ 


Smead, Miranda Safford, and Mary 
Poor, were publicly received as 
members of our church. 

Miranda was received into the 
boarding-school in May, 1819, From 
the time of her entering the school,she 
behaved with so good a degree of pro- 
priety, that Mrs. Poor had less trou- 
ble with her, than with most others. 
She was quite disposed to learn to 
sew, knit, and to attend to other 
things of the kind; but had little in- 
clination for learning. Such were 
the views of the people on the sub- 


' ject of females being instructed, that 


it was for a long time extremely irk- 
some, not only to Miranda, but to all 
the girls in the school, to spend a 
part of their time in learning to read. 
They were aware, that by so doing, 
they were exposed to much reproach, 
and degraded themselves, in the 
views of the people. We thought 
that much was depending upon the 
course pursued by those, who first 
entered the school. It was very de- 
sirable that the oldest girls, by their 
diligence and progressin their studies, 
should set a proper example to those 
who’should come after them. With 
reference to this, a handsome reward 
was promised to the four oldest girls, 
(of whom Miranda was one,) on con- 
dition of their reading the four Gos- 
‘pels, apd committing to memory a 
number of lessons which were speci- 
fied. This proposal produced its de- 
sired effect, and the girls were fur- 
nished with an answer to the ques- 
tion, which was constantly proposed; 
“What good will you get by learning 
to read?”? Miranda became attentive 
to her studies; and, in the course of 
six or eight montis, was entitled to 
the promised reward. Yhough she 
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had received much instruction, her 
mind appeared not to be particularly 
affected by it, till the time of Mrs. 
Poor’s decease. Mrs. Poor’s last ex- 
hortation to her, and the scenes 
which she there witnessed, were, by 
the blessing of God, the means of 
rousing her attention to the concerns 
of her soul. As several notices of 
her case were made in the journal, 
sent from this station, it is unneces- 
sary to say any thing further at pre- 
sent, than that she continues to give 
pleasing evidence of the sincerity of 
her Christian profession. 

On the subject of Smead’s marriage 
to Miranda, his attachment to the 
cause of Christ, as well as to his in- 
tended partner, was put to a severe 
test. He is of the Vellale cast, which, 
on this island, is inferior only to the 
cast of Brahmins. Miranda is com- 
paratively of low cast; so low, that 
those of the highest cast of natives, 
do not eat with those of her cast. In 
case of his marrying Miranda, he 
did not expect to receive as dowry 
more than half the sum, which he 
would have received if he had com- 
plied with the proposals made to him 
at Jaffna. 

These obstacles, which at first ap- 
peared formidable, and in most cases 
would have been insurmountable, 
were at length overcome. In the 
course of a few months, aftera due 
attention to the subject, by all con- 
cerned, a legal agreement of mar- 
riage was made. This produced a 
considerable excitement, not only at 
the station, but among the heathen 
around us, and he was exposed to 
some reproach. Inthe view of the 
heathen, his conduct was quite un- 
accountable and disgraceful. 

On the 3d of April, he and Miran- 
da were married in the church by the 
Rev. Christian David, in the presence 
of about 150 natives. Previously to 
the marriage ceremonies, Mr. David 
preached from Heb. xiii.4. After the 
the service in the church, a number 
of persons, who had been invited, 
friends of the bride and bridegroom, 
partook of a feast provided for the 
occasion on our premises. At this 
time, several persons of high cast, 


ate for the first time, on land occupi- 
ed by Christians; and respectable 
men of different casts, who, according 
to the customs of the country, do not 
eat at each other’s house, were 
brought together at this feast. The 
men were accommodated in. one 
building, ahd the women in another, 
When it was suggested to the man, 
who superintended the business, that 
both should eat together, he assured 
us, that if we made such a proposal 
all the guests would leave us, Agree. 
ably to the custom of the people, 
those who are guests at marriage 
feasts, usually make a present of mo- 
ney tothe bride and bridegroom. They 
either give the money on the day of 
marriage, or subscribe a paper or ola, 
promising to pay the several sums af. 
fixed to their names. They do this, 
however, witha full expectation, that 
on some future occasion, they will re- 
ceive as great a sum from those to 
whom their present is made. The 
practice of making presents on such 
occasions is one method of laying up 
money, on the part of those who give, 
for a time of need. There are vari- 
ous occasions on which feasts are made 
for the purpose of procuring money. 
Persons making the feast, expect then 
to receive the money which, on dif- 
ferent occasions, they have given to 
others. This practice is attended 
with many evil consequenceg, It lays 
the foundation for discontent and 
numberless disputes. These pres- 
ents appear to be considered either 
as free gifts, or as money lent, as may 
best suit the convenience of the per- 
sons concerned. As it is expected 
that those who attend the feasts, will 
make a present, it is often for the in- 
terests of many to excuse themselves 
from attending. This of course gives 
umbrage to the master of the feast, 
his invitation is slighted, and he 3s 


disappointed in his expectations of 


receiving a present. The rich, and 
those in authority, are almost the - 
Jy persons who make a gain by this 
practice. A short time ago the head 
man of this parish made a feast, on 
the occasion of putting rings into his 
son’s ears, and probably received 
more than $1,000, Such things for 
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“bly remind us of the injunction of 
our Saviour: “ When thou makest a 
feast call not thy rich neighbours, 
kc.” As this practice is fraught with 
evil we have advised that it be dis- 
continued by all who are connected 
with us. Smead, and many others, 
see the propriety of this advice, and 
are disposed to regard it. Immedi- 
ately after the feast, the bridegroom 
and bride went to her father’s house, 
accompanied by their friends. When 
it was proposed to some of the Vel- 
lale cast, who had been at the feast, 
to go with them, they consented, on 
condition that they should not be 
urged to eat at their friend’s house. 
For though they consented to eat with 
those of her cast, here at the station, 
they could not do it in other places. 

After spending a few days at her 
father’s house, Smead and Miranda 
returned, and now live in a building 
onour premises. While absent, they 
commenced the practice which they 
still continue, of reading the scriptures 
morning and evening, and of uniting 
infamily prayer. They also convers- 
ed freely with their friends, several 
of whom attended church on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. A little girl of the 
Veliale cast from that village, has late- 
ly been received into our boarding 
school; and two others have been 
proposed to us for admission, whom 
we shall probably receive. Smead 
has several times visited his wife’s re- 
latives for the purpose of making 
known to them the Christian religion. 
Some of them are induced to re- 
ceive information on the subject, and 
thus encourage us to use further 
means for instructing them. Smead 
and Miranda are in the habit of eat- 
ing together. ‘This is an innovation, 
which surprises all, and gives offence 
tomany, even to her own relatives. 
It is considered by the people an in- 
tolerable thing, that a woman should 
eat with her husband, Even the 
Roman Catholics of high cast, do 
not so far depart from the custom of 
the country. 


The heathen seem to think, that 
our religion is indeed calculated to 
turn the world upside down. The 
iynds of those in our boarding school 
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and of others, who daily notice in 
what manner missionaries live toge- 
ther as families, are gradually pre- 
pared for some of those changes in 
the state of society, which we wish 
to introduce. In consequence of the 
innovations, which have already been 
made, many are inclined to the be- 
lief, that there will be a universal 
change in the religion and customs of 
the people. 


Obituary Poatire. 


We are frequently called to record 
the departure of friends from the 
present life to the place of spirits. 

On Tuesday the 4th inst. Mrs. Jean 
Woop, relict of Gen. James Wood, 
a soldier of the Revolution and late 
Governor of Virginia, was removed 
in the 68th year of her age from this 
world of suffering to that of rest and 
peace. 

As Mrs. Wood was no common 
woman, we should not be justified 
in giving a common notice of her 
death. As her memory will be cher- 
ished by her friends as long as life 
lasts, so a record of her example 
ought to be before them. 

Mrs. Wood was endowed by her 
Creator with. a vigorous and active 
mind. She was the daughter of a 
most respectable clergyman, a native 
of Scotland, who, on removing to 
this country, fixed his residence at 
Clermont in the county of Stafford. 
She lost her father early in life, but 
not until his instruction, and the use 
of his library had given a powerful 
impulse to her mind. Her under- 
standing was well cultivated and her 
taste greatly improved by much and 
various reading. Many of the stand- 
ard English and French writers were 
quite familiar to her memory: and 
having, from her connexions in life, 
enjoyed unusual opportunities of see- 
ing the world, she derived great im- 
provement. from actual-observation. 
Her manners were peculiarly digni- 


fied and graceful, her politeness was 


genuine and unaffected. She pos. 
sessed uncommon fluency, had a rea. 
dy and brilliant wit, and a rich im- 
agination. These qualifications fitted 
her to shine in the most brilliant cir. 
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cles, and made her society attractive 
both to the aged and the young. 

But she greatly preferred the pri- 
vacies of domestic life; and there she 
was found discharging with exempla- 
ry fidelity the duties of a wife, mo- 
ther, neighbour, friend, and mistress. 
The circle at her fireside crowded 
round her, and listened with delight 
to conversation sometimes grave and 
sometimes gay as best suited the sub- 
ject; to the anecdotes of revolution- 
ary heroes with which her mind was 
stored; to her details of events that 
occurred during the war of indepen- 
dence; to her descriptions of persons; 
to her delineations of character some- 
times humourous and satyrical, and 
sometimes deeply pathetic; and in- 
deed to whatever she was pleased to 
say—for every thing from her was in- 
teresting. ‘To the last, the young 
whom she honoured with her friend- 
ship, preferred her society, to that 
of their gay coevals. 

What is termed natural affection 
existed in Mrs. Wood with peculiar 
force. All that were related to her 
had a claim on her love which she 
was ever ready to acknowiedge. 
And as the daughter of a Scotchman, 
*she even regarded old Scotland with 
a highly patriotic feeling. 

As a friend, she loved with an ar- 
dour and intenseness of affection, 
which identified the honour, inter- 
ests and welfare of her friends with 
her own. 

As a neighbour she overflowed 
with kindness, and delighted in every 
office which renders the relationship 
delighttul. 

Her conduct to the poorand afflict- 
ed, was characterized by the deepest 
sympatiiy and the most unstinted 
liberality. She never grew weary in 
doing them good. She was an ac- 
tive and efficient member of the as- 
sociation which erected the female 
orphan asylum, an institution which 
has saved many, who appeared to be 
devoted victims, from vice and ruin. 
And when advancing age prevented 
what may be called public services of 
this kind, she was ever ready to af- 


x 


ford her charities unobserved by the 
world, and unknown to any but mos; 
confidential friends. 

To crown the whole, Mrs. Woo? 
was a christian; not by traditionary 
faith, but on examination and cop. 
viction ; not with a cold assent of the 
understanding, but with the whole 
heart. She believed, was humble, 
was penitent. She loved the church. 
the services of the sanctuary were 
her delight; the people of God were 
in her e: es the excellent of the earth. 
She had’ no party feelings. In hey 
judgment there was but one church 
and one true religion; and all that 
belonged to Christ were recognized 
as brethren. She was prompt and 
zealous in promoting plans of chris. 
tian benevolence, and gave solid 
proof of her compassion for those 
who sit in darkness and have no light 
And as she wished and prayed that 
all might partake of the blessings of 
the gospel, so-she was peculiarly de. 
sirous that her relations might know 
its power and rejoice in its hopes, 

During her last sickness, she was 
patient, and submissive to the will 
of God, overflowing with affection 
to her friends, and full of kindness 
to all. She felt then that she was a 
sinner, and had no thought of build. 
ing her hopes on any but “the rock 
of ages.” The review of life creat- 
ed anxieties which gradually gave 
way as she approached death, and 
at the last she was enabled to say of 
God, with an appropriating faith, 
“he ismy God, and my father’s God, 
and I will praise him forever.” 

The writer of this humble tribute 
of affection, has been blessed with 
the friendship and honoured with the 
confidence -of two female friends, 
whose intellectual character and at- 
tainments were in no ordinary degre¢ 
above the common standard—Why 
should he name Jupitra Ranpowrs 
and Jean Woon? They were both 
christians—and though they are gone 
to the mansions of the blessed, thet 
example lives. May his country- 
women follow those who now inher 
the promises ! 





ERRATA—P. 122, line 13, for become r. became P. 146, line 24, for view read vein 


p. 140, “ 16, for by read for 


p. 147, Ist line, for of read on 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. WM. I. 
To the Publisher of the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 


Srr—It is my intention to prepare for your publication, a 
few brief Essays under this title. If my plan accords with 
our views, you may insert in the next No. the following, 
which is designed as an 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


Showing the importance of a knowledge of the doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

The sentiment has been propagated with some industry, that 
doctrinal knowledge is of little value. Nay, it has been in- 
sisted on, that injury is done by an earnest pressing of doc- 
trines on the attention of the people. But this cannot be so, 
unless the truths of christianity are made subjects of mere 
speculation, or are employed for the purpose of provoking and 
maintaining controversy. This, however, is an abuse which 
does by no means forbid the right use of christian doctrine. 

The religion of the gospel is adapted to the whole nature of 
man. Itrecognizes him as a being endowed with understand- 
ing, as well as affections; it every where manifests the design 
of bringing his powers as a moral agent to maturity ; and thus 
preparing him for permanent happiness. When he leaves the 
present state of existence, he ceases to converse with objects 
of sense, and goes immediately into the presence of that infi- 
nite and pure intelligence, from whom he derived his being. 

What is the nature of that intercourse, which will then sub- 
sist between man and his Maker, we cannot now tell. But 
itseems most reasonable to believe, that, some knowledge of 
God, of his attributes, and purposes is pre-requisite. And 
this knowledge is learned through the doctrines of chris- 
tianity. 

Again; considering what kind of creature man is, we can- 
not conceive how he can be truly happy, without a due exercise 
of his intellectual faculties. Without a mind trained to the 
love of truth, and without truth to contemplate, we know that 
there would be a very serious deduction from the sum of hu- 
man enjoyments. But the doctrines of the Bible contain the 
richest treasures of divine truth ; they embody the elements of 
that knowledge, which is to exercise and enlarge the under- 
standing of man forever. And as the present state is design- 
ed to be preparatory for the fature, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that they who remain ignorant of religions truth here. 
Yor. Vi. NO. 4.—April 1828. 29 | 
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will learn nothing that will at all contribute to their happiness 
herealter. ) 

Further; the love of God, from which so much of the happi. 
ness of heaven is believed to arise, necessarily presupposes the 
knowledge of God. Let us suppose that a man, instead of 
taking the account which our Maker has given of himself, jn. 
vests the Deity with imaginary attributes ; or, which is, in ef. 
fect, the same thing, instead of taking the whole representation 
that God has given of himself, admits only a part, and cherish. 
es the affection of love towards this fictitious God; when ad. 
mitted into the divine presence, and compelled to contemplate 
Deity as he is, any affection but that of love would predomip. 
ate ; and the disappointed creature would be fit for any place 
rather than heaven—Probably he would prefer an abode any 
where else, to one in heaven. Hence may be inferred the 
necessity of knowing that doctrine, which exhibits our al. 
mighty Sovereign in his true character. 

But let us turn from these considerations, to those which 
concern duty and practice in the present life. And here, | 
do most readily admit, that the passions and affections of the 
human heart are the stimulants which rouse man to action. 
But how are the affections excited and strengthened, which 
prompt him to religious activity? They do not flow out spon- 
taneously. Very far from it. ‘They are awakened by truth. 
But the truth must be known, in order that it may produce 
corresponding affections: that is, the knowledge of religious 
doctrine is necessary. This general remark may be illus- 
trated by various examples. 

«* God hath commanded all men every where to repent.”— 
But a command given in the vague indeterminate manner in- 
plied in the words, you must repent, is a command, which no 
man would know how to obey. The questions naturally arise, 
for what evil must I besorry? What is the extent and nature 
of the change required by the command? And until these ques; 
tions are answered, it is vain to expect obedience. Hence, 
the performance of the duty enjoined, requires a knowledge of 
the true character of that law which the sinner has violated, 
and of the actual condition of man as a fallen creature. — It is 
easy to see, then, what doctrines of the bible must be, in some 
degree at least, understood before this urgent command of the 
Almighty can be obeyed.—I have selected this instance for 
the purpose of showing, among other things, that the duty of 
repentance, the obligation of which all admit, cannot be per- 
formed without the knowledge of a doctrine which has been 
muclr disputed; I mean, Auman depravity. And this shows 
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vhat ought to be thought of the objection against doctrinal 


7 preaching, because it touches on disputed points. . « Let doc- 
i- trine alone, and preach practice,” is a very common cry.— 
ie The proper answer is, ¢ You never can know what must be 
of done in practice, until informed, what is taught in doctrine.’ 
.. Another instance may here be introduced with effect and 
f. propriety. «‘ And this is his commandment, that we should 
n believe on the name of his son Jesus Christ as he gave us 


conmandment.’? Now what are we bound to do, in obedience 
. to this command? No injunction of our Maker can, without 
blasphemy, be regarded as unimportant. But there is some- 
thing peculiarly solemn, and indeed awful in the question just 
roposed ; because it is written, «He that believeth on the 
Son, hath everlasting life ; but he that believeth not on the 
Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth,on him.” 
. And again, “* He that believeth not shall be condemned.” 
The duty with which such consequences are connected, surely, 
is not discharged when we simply believe that such a person 
[ as Jesus Christ lived, taught, and died. Mahometans believe 
Q thisas wellas Christians. I hesitate not to say that obedience 
here implies, a belief that Jesus Christ is what he was revealed 
! to be, and a reliance on him to do, what he as a Saviour, has 
undertaken to do for sinners. But this most clearly implies 
adetermination of the greatly agitated questions respecting the 
divinity of our Saviour, the atenement made by him, and his 
intercession for his people. And until these questions are 
settled, that is until the doctrine of scripture on these points 
is known, I cannot conceive how the command can be obeyed. 
Illustrations of this kind might be pursued to any extent ; 
but I leave this part of the subject for the sake of observing, 
) that the doctrines of the bible furnish the motives by which 
obedience is enforced, and the unruly passions of man duly 
} regulated. Indeed no doctrine of scripture is without its 
practical use; and there is no steady and consistent, piety, 
but that which is founded on revealed truth. Here again, a 
boundless field is opened before us, and in consistence with 
, the brevity of my plan, I can only select a few particular in- 
| stances for illustration. 
. Unless one knows and receives the doctrine of divine sov- 
. ereignty and of a particular providence, he can have neither 
. reason nor motive for the exercise of the christian graces of 
stbmission and resignation. Why should I say in affliction, 
“It is the Lord ; let him do what seemeth good in his sight,” 
if the Lord does nothing in the case? This is too obvious to 
v¢ any farther urged. : 
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The whole doctrine of salvation by grace, is admirably 
adapted to awaken hope, and encourage the most vigorous 
exertions that a sinner can make to escape perdition, and ob. 
tain eternal life. Pardon through a Redeemer prevents des. 
pair—Sanctification through the Holy Spirit, induces a belief 
that the use of means will be effectual—The all-sufliciency of 
grace makes us feel that itis worth while to watch, and labour 
and pray; inasmuch as “our labour shall not be in vain jp 
the Lord.’’ 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and of its being 
glorified together with the glorified body of Christ, furnishes q 
powerful reason and a resistless motive, to the believer, to 
keep under his body, and preserve it pure from the taint of 
intemperance and licentiousness. « When Christ, who is our 
life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with him in glory: 
mortify, therefore, your members which are upon earth, &c,” 

The doctrine that ++ Christ died for our sins” is every where 
in scripture, employed as the uncontrollable motive to all holy 
obedience. * For the love of Christ constraineth us, while 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead; 
and that he died for all, that they who live, should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for them, 
and rose again,” 

It would be easy, thus to go through the whole of scripture 
doctrine, and show that every particular is, by the sacred 
writers, connected with practice; that the doctrine contains 
emphatically the reason why we should live as the Scriptures 
require ; and, indeed, that without the doctrine there could be 
no conceivable motive to practise the self-denial enjoined, and 
render the obedience required. 

Hence it may be seen with what perfect correctness it has 
been said, that the truth is the great instrument of our sancti- 
fication ; and that our progress in holiness can never go be- 
yond our knowledge of scripture doctrine. 

The conclusion derived from the whole matter is, that a 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Bible is of supereminent 
importance; and that they who neglect it, are negligent of 
that which alone can make them wise unto salvation. While, 
therefore, I would never hesitate to speak, in terms of utter 
reprobation, of that perverseness which misuses the doctrines 
of the gospel, and turns the means of sanctification into oc- 
casions of disputation ; I cannot but exhort all who may read 
these pages, to study with all diligence the lessons of hea- 
venly wisdom, to go with the humility of disciples to the feet 
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of the great teacher, and to learn of Him «the doctrine which 
is according to GODLINEss.” ~ 


en oe 


_ LETTERS ON EDUCATION. 
To the Publisher of the Evangelical and Lit. Magazine. 


Sir,—It being my wish to contribute, according to my 
ability, to the pages of your Miscellany, I have selected 
the subject of education, as one of the most important that 
can occupy the attention of your readers. You may think it 
a trite topic; and [ admit that it is so: nevertheless, { must 
believe that it is but little understood ; or if the theory is good, 
the practice in general deserves an epithet of exactly contrary 
meaning. It may seem strange that this should be the case, 
inrelation to a duty which has urged its claims, from the 
time the first man was born until this hour; yet it is not 
more strange than true. A minute inquiry into the cause of 
this fact would carry us far and occupy us long. I therefore 
only observe that the main reason, to which perhaps all the 
rest might be reduced, is, a low opinion of the importance of 
education. 

Having determined to address to you a series of letters on 
this general subject, and being fully convinced of the justness 
of the last remark, it is necessary that I should take that as 
the subject of my first communication. I have chosen the 
epistolary form, because I have not time to digest my thoughts 
intoa regular treatise, and because I wish to be completely 
unfettered in my course of observation. If you have no ob- 
jection to a writer thus latitudinarian as to his method, hear 
what I have to say, 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 


You may, possibly, think it needless, that I should treat 
of this particular topic ; because every body acknowledges 
that which [am about to prove. But what is the general 
practice ? Why, sir, a very valuable part of education is al- 
most wholly neglected ; and as to the remainder, parents, in 
general, let it to the lowest bidder. ‘This fact is absolutely 
decisive, but there is another equally strong :——the calling of 
a schoolmaster is not reckoned a gentlemanly calling. While 
itis as difficult, as important, as responsible as any vocation 
whatever, it is placed greatly below that of any of the liberal 
professions. Would not a lawyer or physician think himself 
insulted, if he were put on a level with a schoolmaster? And 
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would not public sentiment justify this feeling ? Our real sense 
of the importance of an office may be very accurately tested, 
by the honour we are disposed to bestow un him who performs 
it, and the money we are willing to give for his services, 

One other fact, and the induction will be pursued no farther, 
Measures designed to promote the interests of education, are 
regarded by the public, if not with apathy, at most with very 
little interest. This is notorious. And I need not tell ,you 
that this would not be the case, if education were truly valued 
according to its importance. 

Indeed this subject is, in this respect, very much like that 
of religion: almost every one is ready to acknowledge its 
importance, while few seem to feel it. And this greatly in- 
creases the difficulty of the writer. Demonstration, here, 
would be called a work of supererogation. On arriving at 
the conclusion, the reader would say, « This author labours 
hard to prove, what nobody doubts.” And the bitterness of 
the remark would, probably, be heightened by a consciousness 
that what had been thus proved and acknowledged to be super- 
eminently important, had also been shamefully neglected. 

_ You can easily suppose, since these things are so, that I 
am really at a loss what considerations to urge on this mo- 
mentous subject; and that, at the same time, I am greatly 
desirous to clothe it in words so potent, that they shall go 
with resistless energy to the hearts of my countrymen. Should 
I fail, it will be with the consciousness of having ¢ failed in 
a great attempt.” 

There are only two arguments, however, by which I shall 
endeavour to make your readers feel the importance of the 
subject of education. 

1. A due regard to the permanence of our civil and politi- 
cal institutions, in the present state of the world, most ur- 
gently calls for the right education of the youth in our coun- 
try. It seems almost unnecessary to say, that the theory ol 
our government is built on the virtue and intelligence of the 
people. As all power emanates from them, as all officers, 
legislative, judiciary and executive are created and filled by 
them, most obviously there is an indispensible necessity that 
the community should be enlightened and virtuous, vigilant 
and discriminating. If this is not the case, abuses will creep 
in, and abound more and more, until the whole genius of our 
institutions shall. be changed ; and the government, instead 
of promoting the general happiness, will subserve the luxury 
and ambition of individuals. All this may take place with- 
eut changing the style of our government. The name Repu)- 
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lic, is dear to Americans. The great mass of uneducated and 
unthinking people are governed by names. And should am- 
hitious Citizens ever aim a blow at the liberties of their coun- 
try, their designs will, in all probability, be cloaked by the 
affectation of more than ordinary zeal for republican institu- 
tions. The people ought to be so enlightened, as to discern 
the tendency, and mark the effects, of measures pursued by 
their representatives ; and so virtuous as to give an honest, 
unbought suffrage in favour of real merit. An enlarged view 
of the subject under this bearing, will make every one feel 
the unspeakable importance of general education. 

But my argument has a particular reference to the present 
state of the Christian world. It is most obvious that the great 
potentates of Europe are leagued together in opposition to the 
American doctrine, that political power emanates from the 
people. And they seem resolved to employ against it a kingly 
logic, (ultima ratio regum.) A million or two of bayonets form 
asort of reyal sorites, to bear against this political maxim, 
justly a favourite with the people of the United States. Now 
it cannot be doubted but that in various ways, the powers of 
Europe will bring their opposition to bear against the insti- 
tutions of ourcountry. Whether physical force will be tried, 
Iknow not. Should the present crusade against the liberties 
and independence of Spain prove successful, there is no know- 
ing to what extent the Allied powers might push their prin- 
ciples. [have noticed several things, originating in St. Peters- 
burg, which strongly indicate that the United States areregard- 
edas the root of all the evil which now disturbs the repose of 
kings ; and, for my part, I should not be at all surprised to 
hear that it was preached from Paris to Moscow, ** Ense reci- 
dendum,” the sword must cut up this root of bitterness. But 
however this may be, I am well persuaded, that, unless a 
mighty change should take place in the state of the world, 
ihere will be an exertion of moral if not physical power 
against the institutions of the country. Pecuniary and polit- 
ical influence will be made to work against us. Jealousies 
between different parts of the country will be fomented. Our 
lree and frequent elections will be used to create disturbance, 
aud destroy social peace—All for the sake of showing that 
the people cannot govern themselves ; and that free institu- 
tions lead to anarchy. | 

Now from all this I would infer, that it is in the highest 
degree important to diffuse sound knowledge, as widely as 
possible, among the people. It is extremely hazardous to leave 
such interests as we have at stake, to characters created by 
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fortuitous circumstances, or to the caprice of feeling howevep 
ardent. At this time, when the elements of war and confy. 
sion appear abundant, and there is like to be a mighty shaking 
of the nations; when a sturm is rising, the extent of whose 
ravages and the duration of whose fury cannot be foreseen, 
every American parent ought to take his child by the hand, 
and begin with new zeal the work of a wise and strict disci. 
pline. The rising generation ought to be imbued with those 
pure and lofty principles, that will prepare them to rival their 
glorious forefathers in firmness of resolve and uncorrupted 
integrity. The United States are certainly called by Provi. 
dence to a high destiny, even to be instructors to the world, 
And a nation set up for such a mark as this ; set up to be an 
example to others, of intelligent enterprise, of internal peace, 
of order, virtue, industry, and happiness under a free govern. 
ment and equal laws, ought, beyond a doubt, to be well in- 
structed. The labours, the sufferings, the fame of our fore. 
fathers, the honor and prosperity of the present generation, 
the happiness of posterity, and the good of other people all 
concur, as [ think, in urging on us a wise attention to the 
great subject which I am now considering, all shew the inm- 
portance of general education as applied to our fellow citizens, 

My thoughts have been led into this particular channel, 
from the circumstance of my having lately had occasion to 
consider the influence exerted by different nations on each 
other, in various periods of this world’s history. And I con- 
fess that I have been astonished at the result of my inquiries. 
it would be truly curious to ascertain the combined effect of 
the religion, the literature and superstitions of the ancient 
Jews, Greeks and Romans, and the modern English and 
French, on the modes of thinking, habits and manners of 
the people of the United States. When I think of this, and 
consider that our intercourse with Europe is increased every 
year; that a voyage to England or France and home again, 
is not thought as much of as a trip to Kentucky ; that com- 
munication between our great commercial cities, (the cen- 
tres of influence and seats of intrigue,) and European ports, 
is more easy, direct and frequent than between many parts 
of our own territories, | cannot say how deeply I am im- 
pressed with the importance of giving to our youth a sound 
and thorough American education. 

I have not insisted on the ordinary topics here, because J 
did not wish to put off your readers with a thrice told tale; 
because they will come under review in the course of my re- 








marks; and finally because I wished for an opportunity of 
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resenting the thoughts expressed above, to the public, in the 

hope that they might awaken attention, and be considered 
according to their real value. But thinking as I do respect- 
ing the nature of man, and feeling as I do in regard te his 
everlasting interests, [ cannot dismiss the subject of this 
letter without, | 

9, Considering the importance of education, in connexion 
with Religion. 

If, as reason and scripture concur in showing, our ever- 
lasting interests are intimately connected with our modes of 
thinking, our habits, and actions in this life; then a right 
education is supremely important to man. It is not possible, 
with any degree of sound intelligence, to contemplate human 
nature, and not perceive the influence which education exerts 
on human conduct. Nor can any one read the scriptures, 
with any right understanding, without perceiving that God 
has enjoined the training of children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, as a most valuable and efficient means 
of ensuring their piety and virtue in this life, and their hap- 
piness in the life to come. There is, I know, a strange pre- 


judice in the minds of some against this truth, and a prefer- 
» ence of other means to this. But, in reality this is the great 


preparative for the course of instruction in the sanctuary ; as 
the drilling and discipline of a grammar school prepare a 
boy for hearing, with advantage, the prelections of a learned 
professor in college. It is in the nursery and in the mother’s 
chamber, that young immortals learn the elements of that 
knowledge, which, when matured, fits them to associate with 
angels and with the spirits of just men made perfect around 
the throne of the Eternal. It is there, that their minds re- 
ceive that impulse which carries them above this world’s 
vanities, and awakens aspirations worthy of immortal beings ; 
and there, are sown the seeds of those affections, which fix on 
the uncreated good as their proper object, and are satisfied 
with nothing less or lower than communion with a holy and 
benevolent Being, forever. It is the fervour of a father’s 
devotion, and the tenderness of a mother’s piety, which en- 
kindle the first ardours of religious love in the susceptible 
bosoms of the-young. And it is the remembrance of early 
lessons delivered by those so justly dear to us, and enforced 
by their example, which most effectually fortifies us against 
temptation, and most strongly incites us to a life of exem- 
plary goodness. And it is the hope of meeting them in a 
better world, and rejoicing with them in a common felicity 
and glory, which, next to the hope of being with the Saviour 
vou vr. No. 4.—April 1823. 93 
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and seeing Him as he is, quickens us in our march towards 
heaven. 

I know that in this case, as in every other, the excellency of 
the power is of God. When I speak of means, I can nevep 
forget to whom they owe all their efficacy. But at the same 
time, I should impugn the wisdom of Him who instituted them, 
if [ did not take into view their adaptation to the end proposed, 

Now while I know, that ‘ God hath appeinted the reading 
but especially the preaching of the word as the most effectual} 
means of convincing and converting sinners, and building them 
up through faith unto salvation ;” Iam verily persuaded that 
God has appointed the religious education of children, as the 
most effectual means of making the reading and preaching of the 
word effectual. I mean tosay, thata well trained child, when 
he goes to the sanctuary, carries with him advantages which 
others do not possess, that the parent has opened many avenues 
for the preacher to the heart of the child, and furnished a thou. 
sand facilities for gaining the attention, and seizing on the 
affeetions ; for persuading the young to give their hearts to 
the Saviour, and devote their lives to the service of God. 

No words, then, can adequately express the importance of 
education as connected with the interests of religion. Indeed 
all that a wise man should value in civil, social, or domestic 
life, all that should awaken hope or fear, and rouse exertion, 
in reference to the interests of eternity, serve to show the im- 
portance of our subject. And I would intreat your readers, 
while their minds are turned towards it, to remember the toils 
and labours of their torefathers, to think of their country and 
of their children, to remember the commands of their God, to 
anticipate tlre decisions of the day of judgment, to realize the 
momentous interests of eternity, and thus «let all that is 
within them be stirred up to the discharge of their duty. 

After this, | cannot descend to consider the almost obsolete 
and heartless dogmas of infidelity, respecting religious educa- 
tion. Nor is there need. The Bible is beginning to re-assert 
its supremacy in our country, and where this is the case, 
there is no place for the mercantile maxim « Let us alone,” 
as applied to the dearest and best interests of the young. The 
philanthropy of the present age, surely will not allow us t 
look coldly on, and permit «an infant angel’? to take its chance 
for salvation or perdition ; to run its risque for the habitation 
of angels of light and glory, or that of the spirits of darkness 
and despair, without an éffort to guide the young immortal 
in the way of righteousness. And if parents cannot be awak- 
ened to a sense of their duty, then shall the teachers in ow 
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sabbath schools, those blessed devices of christian charity, 
wear the undivided honour of having trained many for the 
high enjoyments and holy services of heaven. 
I am Sir, yours, &c. 
A Country CoRRESPONDENT. 


For the Ev. and Lit. Mag. 
PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF EUROPE. 


No man, who has the heart of an American, can view the 
present state of the world without deep anxiety. The struggle 
which is beginning between the oppressed and their oppressors 
cannot fail to excite a most intense interest in the bosom of 
every freeman, and one cannot help saying within himself, 
as he catches glimpses of the opening scene, may God defend 
the right! 

ido not pretend to greater sagacity than others; yet I 
must be allowed to say that for six or seven years, 1 have 
been expecting what has now begun. On the evening when 
the public papers first announced to us the formation of what 
is misnamed the **Holy Alliance,” I said to a friend with 
whom I am in the habit of interchanging thoughts with the 
utmost confidence ; «* Now mark my words—This isan alli- 
ance of wickedness. ‘The object is to keep things as they are 
—to prevent reformation in religion, and improvement in 
the political condition of the people. These Holy Allies are 
alarmed, on account of the measures which they have been 
obliged to adopt, to curb the ambition of Bonaparte. While 
their thrones were tottering under them, by appeals to 
their people and the promises which they felt themselves com- 
pelled to make, they have pretty thoroughly roused the popu- 
lation of Europe. Their object is now accomplished, and 
they are afraid that the people will claim the fulfilment of 
their promises, as the payment of a debt of grafitude. They 
are afraid, too, of the reaction of public sentiment, of the 
intellectual excitement which they themselves have assisted 
to produce. And you will find that wherever there is any 
movement in behalf of liberty, thither the Holy Allies will 
direct their attention ; and the combined power of Europe 
will be exerted to subdue this rising spirit—This is the whole 
mystery of the Holy Alliance.” In some such terms as these, 
[expressed to my friend, the thoughts which flashed on my 
mind at the moment of reading the newspaper accounts of 
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that transaction of royal and imperial wickedness. It jg 
needless for me to say how things have turned out. The 
conjecture has been verified in its utmost extent. 

The design to be accomplished by this conspiracy of kings 
was not announced in the beginning. It has been however, 
gradually unfolding until lately, when Louis the XVIII, in 
his speech to the chamber of deputies, brought it out in al] 
its deformity, and in the full extent of its atrocity. Ferdi. 
nand must be free, to establish among his subjects such insti- 
tutions as he pleases! One cannot write or speak on this sub- 
ject, without being choked with indignation. But it is need- 
fess for me to express the common feeling of the whole Ame- 
rican people. 

It is a question of deep and awful interest, what will be 
the issue of the agitation which now begins to be felt through- 
out Europe? And here I must confess that my fears are far 
greater than my hopes. The world has seen the shameful 
termination, of what was once dignified with the name of 
the Neapolitan Revolution. The patriotism of the Italian 
bruggadocios disappeared before the Austrian legions, as snow 
before the sun in April. And I have my apprehensions that 
the case will be similar in Spain. I cannot feel any con- 
fidence in the conclusion drawn from the conduct of the 
Spaniards, in the case of Bonaparte’s invasion. In that case, 
the great body of the people were led on by their priests; 
and religious bigotry continually applied its stimulants to a 
mass of people, as completely under its influence as any in 
the world. On their part, it was a war for religion. The 
altar was a pedestal for the throne. The invader, to have 
succeeded, must first have exterminated the Spanish nation. 
But it is not so now. ‘There is an army of the faith, organ- 
ized and ready to co-operate with the invaders. The priests 
are opposed to the new order of things. And the Holy Fa- 
ther at Rome, although he judges it politic to favour the 
Greeks, is by no means friendly to the cause of the Spanish 
patriots. I do fear then that the people of the Peninsula are 
not prepared to be cut off rather than be subjugated. And 
should this be the case, what is the hope of Europe? 

I have considered this question with unusual solicitude and 
care, and that, ever since my first views of the design of the 
Holy Alliance ; and am prepared to give an answer, which 
worldly politicians, I know, will laugh to scorn, but which 
satisfies my mind more completely than any thing else. 
Notwithstanding all the fears which I cannot but entertain, 
{ have good hope of the triumph of that cause, against which 
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the potentates of Europe are now leagued. And my hope 
yests chiefly on the effects which will be produced by B1iBLE 
SocieTIES, and other auxiliary means of enlightening the 
people. And this hope is strengthened by the fact, that the 
conspirators against liberty, and the great mass of their re- 
tainers and assistants, do not perceive the effects, which this 
effort of christian benevolence is about to produce. Like 
most moral causes it is operating slowly but surely ; and when 
the wise men of this world are least suspecting it, they will 
find that the whole foundation, on which they have built and 
buttressed up their schemes of grandeur and ambition, is 
gone as though ** swept with the besom of destruction.” 

But I wish for an opportunity to state the reason why I be- 
lieve that such effects as I have mentioned, will be produced 
by the Bible Society and its allies. And as this subject is cer- 
tainly one of great importance, I cannot but express the 
hope that it will be carefully studied by every reader. 

1. In the first place, I beg leave to remark that the exten- 
sive circulation of the Bible, in the very nature of the case, 
implies the teaching of the people to read. Without this, noth- 
ing can be more absurd than this labour of christian love. 
Accordingly it has been found that Sabbath schools, for the 
instruction of the poor, flourish greatly in most places where 
there is an active distribution of the Bible. At this moment, 
there are through the christian world several millions of poor 
children in a course of instruction, who, but for this noble 
institution, would never have received any intellectual cul- 
ture. Now, Sabbath schools are, for the most part, taught 
by persons in the middle ranks of society, who, while they 
are not high enough in the scale of society to be contaminated 
by the vices of the great, are yet so educated as to be capa- 
ble of affording instraction to those below them. The mid- 


dling and lower classes in European society are thus bound 


together by a strong feeling of interest and affection, and the 
intelligence possessed and virtue practised by the former, are 
being gradually diffused through the latter. The intellect of 
both classes, then, is excited, and they are pushing forward 
in the race of improvement. In proportion as Bible societies 
extend their operations, this effect will be increased, until a 
nighty and most important change shall have taken place in 
the mass of the world’s population. 

2. Another consequence, of the highest importance, will, 
sooner or later, infallibly result from the universal circula- 
tion of the holy scriptures. And the circumstance of their 
being circulated without note or comment, while it lulls sus- 
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picion and jealousy to sleep, will ultimately ensure the effect, 
—I speak of the breaking of the chains of BIGOTRY and supER. 
STITION, Which now bind the intellect of so large a part of 
the human race. And on this subject, I am prepared to speak 


with confidence. The Bible now is. and always has been a 


rare book among people hood-winked and misruled by priests, 
i have, myself, made many efforts to procure a copy of the 
Spanish version, and have only been able to find a single one; 
the first cost of which was $36!.And I have been credibly 
informed that a cheap edition, within the reach of the com. 
mon people, has never been printed in Spain. Yet Spain has 
justly been regarded as the most bigotted, superstitious, 
priest-ridden nation in Europe. Or, if she does not stand on 
this ** bad eminence ;” if others are in this respect equal, the 
fact just stated applies also to them. 

This undeniable statement ought to teach the reasoners of 
this world, who are prejudiced against christianity on ac- 
count of its supposed hostility to liberty, a lesson never to be 
forgotten. Before they drew their conclusions they ought to 
have subjected the case to careful examination. ‘They ought 
especially to have compared christianity as taught in the holy 
scriptures, with what is misnamed christianity by designing 
politicians and intriguing secular priests. ‘They are “as 
unlike as Hyperion to a Satyr.”’ 

But I am bound to shew, and the task does not appear dif- 
ficult, that the effects above stated, have not been produced by 
adventitious causes ; the want of the Bible and the prevalence 
of superstition are not merely fortuitous coincidences. The 
uniform co-existence of these effects ought to convince us 
that the connexion of cause and effect subsists between them. 
But it is easy to see that while the unenlightened mind of mau 
is prone to superstition, the Bible furnishes the most efficient 
if not the only corrective. I know that many regard philoso- 
phy as the panacea for this evil. But this is superficial think- 
ing. The great body of the people cannot be made philoso- 
phers. And besides, the most celebrated philosophers have, 
in times of trial and under a strong feeling of weakness, fled 
from their refuge, and sought consolation and support from 
the fooleries of superstition. But the Bible is efficient. _ 

It is not possible to read the scriptures and understand their 
plain sense, without perceiving that they exert a supremacy 
over the faith and practice of all without distinction. The 
very book which the pious peasant reads in family worship 
for his own instruction and that of his household, is that from 
which his pastor derives all the instruction, which he is 3 
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liberty according to his office, authoritatively to give. The 

easant regards his religious teacher, then, as equally bound 
with himself, to submit his understanding to the revealed will 
of God. 

And farther; the diligent reader of his Bible finds himself 
not unfrequently reminded of the duty of bringing the lessons 
received from his religious instructor to the touchstone and 
standard of all religious truth. He is himself obliged by di- 
vine authority to refer to the law and to the testimony ;’” 
and if the preacher conforms not to the rule “it is because 
there is no light in him.” Now it is scarcely possible for a 
people habituated thus to judge of the doctrines taught by 
their pastors, or priests if you please, to be enslaved by them. 
In this respect there is a perfect contrast between a genuine 
Scotchman, or a true descendant of the old English puritans, 
and a Spaniard or an Italian. The former will sit in fixed 
and profound attention, with the Bible near him, making the 
references, and examining every thing at every step, shewing 
dissatisfaction and resistance in his countenance if he is not 
convinced, and never surrendering himself to the teacher’s 
exhortations until fully persuaded of the truth of his doctrine. 
Then he surrenders not to man, but to his Maker; and yields 
his whole heart, because, «the word is not of man, but of God.” 
The latter does not exercise his reason at all, but believes as 
the church bids him; performs the penance prescribed ; and 
pays what is required for prayers and absolution.—I¢t is an 
unquestionable truth that, the general circulation and diligent 
perusal of the Bible lays due restraints on the power of priests, 
and prevents their exerting any influence except by reason and 
persuasion. 

But this is not all: the Bible both directly and indirectly 
isa deadly enemy to superstition. «+ Learn not” Saith Jeho- 
vah, ‘the way of the heathen, and be not dismayed at the 
siensof heaven; for the heathen are dismayed at them.” And 
while direct precepts of this kind are given, such exhibitions 
are made of the wise and holy government of God, and of his 
rood Providence, that a christian who derives his sentiments 
from the Bible is prepared to say, “I fear the great God, and 
[ have no other fear.” There is tenfold more superstition 
among heathen than among christian nations; and tenfold 
more among christians who withhold the Bible from the people 
than among those who circulate it diligently, and encourage 
the perusal. | | 

To this fact, it ought to be added that the diligent study 
of the Bible gives an impulse te the anderstanding, and 
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opens a range for the intellectual faculties, which nothing else 
ever has done. The testimony of those distinguished men, 
Locke and Sir William Jones, might be here quoted, had it not 
been already so often adduced, as now to be familiar to every 
reader. The history of the Bible is the most instructive in 
the world; its poetry the most sublime ; its oratory the most 
powerful ; its morality the most pure ; and its philosophy of 
human nature the most profound. 1 am verily persuaded that 
more may be derived from the Bible to enlighten the human 
mind, to elevate the views, to soften the heart, and sanctify 
the affections, than from all the other books in the world, 
To shew that this is not empty declamation, let one cut Chris. 
tendom from a chart of the world, and suppose it, with all its 
population, to be destroyed, its books burnt, its institutions 
overthrown; and then let him inquire what would be left to 
adorn and enlighten human nature. All the greater lights of 
the moral aad intellectual world would be extinguished, and 
nothing remain but a few twinkling stars, whose feeble rays 
would only serve to make “ darkness visible.” 

But while the Bible thus breaks the yoke of superstition 
from the human mind, it at the same time prepares the people 
for rational liberty. This preparation ts effected not only by 
the intellectual improvement, which the study of the Bible 
ensures ; but by the habits, which a regard to its precepts in- 
duces. And of these, one of the most important is a habit of 
self-government. A man accustomed to govern himself is 
prepared to live under a government of laws, and to render 
an unconstrained obedience to rightful authority. He acts on 
principle and with reflection. No man is so submissive to 
good laws; because he obeys for conscience sake. On the 
contrary, no man stands more firmly against the iniquitous 
commands of arbitrary power; because he cannot obey with 
a good conscience. The spoiling of his goods, and the loss of 
his life, are regarded as trifles in comparison with the sacrifice 
of his principles. Let the majority of a nation be composed 
of such men, and let them be roused to the resistance of op- 
pression ;—it will be found that their courage grows as dan- 
ger becomes more urgent. Accustomed to confide in a righte- 
ous God, and to act from principle, the idea of yielding never 
once enters their minds. They cannot be made tools for the 
oppressor. As conscience prevents their bowing to unrighte- 
ous authority, so they cannot be employed to crush others 
into the dust. : 

To all this it ought to be added. that many truths taught in 
the Bible, and many services therein required bring all mea 
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ef all conditions on a level. The monarch on his throne and 
his meanest subject are equal before the Almighty. They are 
alike sinners before a holy God, and in the same degree de- 
pendent on sovereign grace. If believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, they are brethren, partakers of a common hope, and 
heirs of a common salvation. And when these truths are re- 
alized, the thought is natural and unavoidable, that one poor 
sinner, or one Christian brother has no right. to domincer 
over another. 

The subject is very far from being exhausted. Indeed the 
argument requires volumes to do it justice. But U do think 
that, if the considerations which have been suggested are duly 
weighed, the impartial reader will perceive, that the hope 
which is founded on the Bible Society, is neither chimerical 
nor extravagant. Perhaps, however, I may be reminded that 
the scriptures teach the doctrine of submission to authority ; 
and that the friends of arbitrary government among a venal 
clergy, have often quoted the passage «* Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers—The powers that be are ordain- 
ed of God; he therefore that resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God.” I shall not here enter into a critical 
disquisition on this portion of scriptare ; but only observe 
that in my judgment it has nothing to do with the modern 
doctrine of legitimacy, or the exploded absurdity of the divine 
right of kings. ‘This portion of holy writ is Just as true and 
as applicable in the United States as in Russia. And its im- 
port is this—In the present sinful and corrupt state of man, 
civil government is the best remedy for many of the evils to 
which we are exposed, and the merciful God has ordained 
that this remedy should be applied. The refusal therefore to 
submit to it is rebellion against heaven. And the displeasure 
of heaven may be justly denounced against the citizen of this or 
any country, who refuses submission to the laws duly adminis- 
tered and authority constitutionally exercised. But suppose 
that the authorities of the United States should throw off their 
allegiance to the people, and govern only for their own plea- 
sure and aggrandizement, are the people under pain of heaven’s 
vengeance, bound to sit down tamely, and tolerate such 
usurpation ? Surely not. If driven to madness by abuses of 
this sort, they should resolve totally to abolish all govern- 
ment; then they would rebel against the decree of the AlJ- 
mighty, and in ‘the anarchy which must ensue, they would 
ind their own punishment. But in any changes that might 
be made to insure the administration of government agreeably 
0 its proper intention, they would most exactly conform to 
VOR. Vin NO, 4.—-.4pril 1823. 24 
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the ordinance of God. This I do verily believe is the doc. 
trine of scripture on this subject; and my exposition shows 
that the Bible, when rightly understood, not only secures 
obedience to rightful authority, but is in the highest degree 
friendly to true liberty. And it is worthy of remark, that 
the sense put on this passage is that which has generally been 
given to it by christians, who do not interpret scripture with 
a view to support the throne as well as the altar. 

With these views, which might be indefinitely extended, 
my best hopes for myself, my friends, my country and the 
world, are founded on the Brsie. But I ought to add that 
all my opinions on this subject are confirmed by the history 
of revolutions. For the most part, they have been violent 
struggles made by the people, when driven to madness by 
oppression. But a people not trained by domestic and religi- 
ous discipline to what I call self-government, when the fear 
of power is thrown off, soon rush into excesses which become 
more intolerable than any exercise of authority, however 
rigorous. ‘hese excesses pave the way for the re-establish- 
ment of despotism. And thus revolution has, most com- 
monby, been a change and an aggravation of evils. The 
American revolution was not so; because the great body of 
the people, under the discipline of religion, had learned to re- 
gulate their conduct by an authority above that of man. And 
perhaps there is not now a nation on the earth, where there 
is as much order in society, as perfect personal security, as 
were enjoyed by the American people during their revolution, 
every where except along the march of the enemy. If there 
is; that nation is Scotland or Protestant Switzerland, where 
every individual is taught to read the Bible, and has a Bible 
to read. 

I repeat it ; my hopes for the world are founded on the 
BrspLe. As aman, a patriot, a philanthropist, a christian, 
I say God prosper the Bible society and all its auxiliary i- 
stitutions ! Let the potentates of Europe, their great men and 
nobles go on to patronize Bible Societies—Let this word ol 
truth be read by all the people—It will gradually enlighten 
and elevate them, until they shall be fit for the state and 
dignity of freemen. The Bible Society, then, forming one 
great institution, one mighty whole, which in all its parts 
co-operates in accomplishing the same glorious design, is the 
genuine Hoty ALLIANCE, which is destined through the in- 
finite mercy of God, to bestow Heaven’s best blessings on 4 
troubled world. HOLEM. 
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A JOURNEY IN NEW-ENGLAND. _ 
( Continued from p. 144.) 


BeroreE I dismiss Andover, I ought by all means to men- 
tion Phillips’ Academy, one of the most respectable institu- 
tions of its kind in the United States, and indeed, in a cer- 


tain sense, the mother of the ‘Theological Seminary establish- 


edin that village. Samuel and John Phillips, sons of the 
Rev. Samuel Phillips, minister of Andover, founded the Aca- 
demy in the year 1778, by the donation of 140 acres of land 
in Andover, 200 in the state of New Hampshire, and_between 

iye and six thousand dollars in money. ‘The lands were di- 
rected to be let out, and the money put to interest, and the 
produce of the whole, forever to be appropriated to the sup- 
port of a free school, or academy in the south parish of 
Andover. 

About ten years afterwards, John Phillips gave $20,000 to 
this seminary, and at his death bequeathed to it one third of 
his estate. William Phillips gave $4,000 to the same fund. 
These donations were made, * for the virtuous and pious edu- 
cation of youths of genius, and serious dispositions.” In the 
constitution of this academy, the first object is declared te be 
«the promotion of virtue and true piety ; the second, instruc- 
tion in the Latin and Greek languages, together with writing, 
arithmetic, music, and the art of speaking; the third, prac- 
tical geometry, logic, and geography ; and the fourth, such 
of the other liberal arts and sciences or languages, as oppor- 
tunity and ability may hereafter admit, and the Trustees 
shall direct.” Out of this institution grew the Theological 
Seminary, which has been visited by me with so delightful 
an interest, and which is doing so much for the cause of re- 
ligion in the country. And the Trustees of the Academy 
are also the Trustees of the Seminary. The Academy, never- 
theless, is a distinct affair, connected only in the way I have 
mentioned with the theological school. It is now under the 
management of a most able and respectable preceptor, and 
isusually frequented, I think I was told by about 130 pupils ; 
who are trained as well perhaps as youth at any similar in- 
stitution in the country. . 

The name of Phillips will be remembered with gratitude, 
and mentioned with honour, as long as this institution shall 
last. Esto perpetua ! The same may be said of Exeter Aca- 
demy, another noble institution of the same kind, established 
by Jolin Phillips. It has a fund of $80,000, of which almosi 
the whole wag given by him! 
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I have been thus particular in noticing these institutions, 
because I think ‘them in a very high degree useful ; not onl 
as places where young men are advantageously fitted for Col. 
lege, but where a great many who never enter college, re. 
ceive a very valuable education: In most of these academies, 
there are two departments, one for girls, and the other for 
boys. Female teachers are employed for the instruction of 
their own sex. But the whole establishment is under the 
superintendence of some experienced and pious instructor, 
who manages with paternal care, and exercises a mild but 
firm discipline. 

You may wonder why I have been so long in the neighbour. 
hood of Boston, and in all that I have written, have, as yet, 
said not one word about Harvard University. The reason is, 
that untoward events have disappointed me on several days 
set for visiting that institution. I, however, have by no 
means been idle in making inquiries concerning it ; and since 
my last have had an opportunity of spending some hours in 
going through the public halls and looking at the most inter- 

esting objects about the place. I much regret that my time 
here has been so limited. This is a very important establish- 
ment, and likely to exert no inconsiderable influence on the 
political and religious interests of the country. It was 
my wish then to study its genius and character very tho- 
roughly. I could not do this; but still I must tell you what 
E know, and what [ believe respecting it. And to use a 
common quotation, you may rely on it that [shall ¢ nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” And perhaps in 
this way, I shall not please either the friends or enemies ol 
the University. 

The University in Cambridge, as itis now called, is the 
oldest literary institution in the United States, and is cer: 
tainly the best endowed. In the year 1636, the General 
Court of Massachusetts appropriated 4001. for the founding 
of a College. Two years afterwards, the Rev. John Har- 
vard at his death bequeathed upwards of 7001. for the same 
object. The institution may be considered as established at 
that time; and from that period to the present it has gradu- 
ally increased in the extent of its resources and means sof af: 
fording instruction. At the present time, the officer's of in- 
struction and government in the university are as follows: 

Rey. Joun THorn ron Krrxuanp, D.D. LL. D. President. 
Aaron Dexter, M. D. Erving Professor of Chemisiry 
Emeritus. ‘Wrui1r1aM D. Pecr, A. M. Massachusetts Pro 
fessor of Natural History. Rev. Henry Ware, D.D. Hollis 
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Professor of Theology ; and Registrar. Hon. Isaac Parker, 
LL. D. Royall Professor of Law. Levi Hepner, A. M. 
College Professor of Logick and Metaphysicks. Rev. Joun S. 
Popkin. D.D. College Professor of Greek. James JACKSON, 
M. D. Hersey Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic. 
Hon. ASAHEL Stearns, A. M. University Professor of Law. 
Joun C. Warren, M.D. Hersey Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery. Sirpney Wriiarp, A. M. Hancock Professor of 
Hebrew and other Oriental Languages. Joun Goruam, M.D. 
Erving Professor of Chemistry. *Levi Frispre, A. M. JAl- 


ford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy and 


Civil Polity. Joun Farrar, A. M. Hollis Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. ANDREws Norton, A. M. 
Dexter Professor of Sacred Literature. Jacon BicELow, 
M. D. Rumford Professor, and Professor of Materia Medica. 
JosEPH GREENE CoesweE tt, A. M. P. D. be stoi Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; and Librarian. GeorGe TicKknor, A. M. 
Smith Professor of French and Spanish Languages and Litcra- 
ture, and Professor of Belles Lettres. WatrTeR CHANNING, 
M. D. Professor of Obstetricks and Medical Jurisprudence. 
Enowarp ‘TI’. CuannineG, A. M. Boylston Professor of Rhet- 
oric and Oratory. Rev. Epwarp Everetr, A.M. P. D. 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. Rev. GEorGE OTIs, 
A.M. Tutor in Latin. Ira H.T. Buancuarp, A. M. Tutor 
in Latins James Haywarp, A. B. Tutor in Mathematics and 
Nutural Philosophy. Soxtomon P. Mines, A. B. Tutor in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Samvuet B. Watcort, 
A. B. Tutor in Greek. Etisoa Fuiier, A. M. Proctor. 
SAMUEL WEBBER, A. M. Assistant to the Professor of Chem- 
istry. JoHN FESSENDEN, A. M. Regent. Francis SALEs, 
Esq. Instructor in French and Spanish. 

The means of accommodating students, and the various 
facilities for study correspond to this extensive list of profes- 
sors. There are four Halls designated by the names of Hol- 
worthy, Stoughton, Hollis and Massachusetts ; besides three 
buildings called College Houses. They have alsoa new chapel 
of grey granite, a very handsome building, affording, be- 
sides the place for worship, a number of lecture rooms, spa- 
cous dining rooms, and a kitchen. 

The library is the largest in the United States, containing 
upwards of 26,000 volumes. ‘The philosophical apparatus is 
the most extensive and complete that [ have ever seen. The 
cabinet of minerals contains a number of valuable specimens, 
though it is not to be compared with that at Yale College. 


* Died a few days before my visit. 
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There is a botanical garden, which by the way it was notin my 
power to visit: and a number of anatomical preparations ex. 
cellent in their kind. In a word, the means of acquiring 
knowledge are more ample here, than at any other place iy 
our country. : 

For the opportunity of seeing all that I did see of this noble 
establishment, I am indebted to the very polite attention of 
President Kirkland ; who took the trouble to accompany us 
in our visit, and direct us to the objects most worthy to be seen, 

The history of the University in Cambridge possesses very 
eonsiderable interest. The College was founded only eigh. 
teen years alter the first permanent settlement had been made 
in New-England, and it has always been regarded with much 
affection by the people of Massachusetts. Cotton Mather, 
who in 1698 published his Magnalia Christi Americana, de. 
votes a whole book to this part of New-England history, 
This is certainly one of the most singular werks that have 
ever proceeded from the pen of man, and as it is scarcely 
known in our part of the country, I must send you a few 
extracts from it. And this especially because the author gives 
a full account, as faras he goes, of the subject which nowy 
engages my attention—the history of the University in Can. 
bridge. 

The following curious extract will show the design of this 
institution. 

‘©§ 1. The-nations of mankind, that have shaken off barbarity, 
have not more differed in the languages, than they have agreed in 
this one principle, that schools, for the institution of young men, 
in all other liberal sczences, as well as that of languages, are neces- 
sary to procure, and preserve, that learning amongst them, which 


Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 


‘‘'To relate the thousandth part of the brave tings, which have 
been done by the nations of Asia, in former, or the nations o 
Europe, in later ages, pursuant to this principle, would be to fill 
huge folio volumes, with transcribing from Hospinian or Midden- 
dorpius, from JAlsted, from Junius, and from Leigh, and from very 
many other authors. America is the part of the world whereto 
our history is confined ; and one little part of America, where the 
first academy that ever adorned any English plantation in America 
was erected; and an academy, which if majores nostri academia 
signato vocabulo appellavere Universitates, quod Universarum Divin- 
arum Humanarumg ; Rerum Cognitio, in ys, ut Thesauro conservale 
aperiatur, it may, though it have otherwise wanted many privil 
edges, from the very foundation of it pretend unto the name of a0 
University. The primitive Christians were not more prudently 
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¥ 
careful, to settle schools for the education of persons, to succeed 
the more immediately inspired ministry of the apostles, and such 
as had been ordained by the apostles; (and the apostate Julian, 
truly imagined, that he could not sooner undo christianity, than by 
putting of them down !) than the Christians in the most early times 
of New-England were to form a Cottepcr, wherein a succession 
of alearned and able ministry might be educated. And, indeed, 
they foresaw, that without such a provision for a sufficient ministry, 
the churches of New-England must have been less than a business 
of one age, and soon have come to nothing: the other hemisphere 
of the world, would never have sent us over Men enough to have 
answered our necessities ; but without a nursery for such Mew 
among ourselves darkness must have soon covered the land, and gross 
darkness the people. For some little while, indeed, there were very 
hopeful effects of the pains taken by certain particular men of 
sreat worth and skill, to bring up some in their own' private famulies, 
for public services; but much of uncertainty and of inconveniency 
in this way, was in that little while discovered ; and when wise 
men considered the question handled by Quintilian, Utilius ne sit 
domi, atg ; intra privatos Parietes studentem continere, an frequentic: 
scholarum, et velut publicts preceptoribus tradero ? they soon deter- 
mined it as he did that set-schools are so necessary, there is no doing 
without them. Wherefore a CottepcE must now be thought upon : 
a Colledge, the best thing that ever New-England thought upon! 
As the admirable Voetius could happily boast of it, that whereas 
there are no less than ten provinces in the Popish Belgium, and 
there are no more than two Universities in them, there are but 
seven provinces in the reformed Belgium, and there are five Univer- 
sittes therein, besides other academical societies ; thus the first 
Possessors of this protestant and puritan country, were zealots for 
an University, that should be more significant than the Seminaries of 
Canada and Mexico; New-England compared with other places, 
might lay claim to the character that Strabo gives of Tarsus, the 
city of our apostle Pawl’s first education ; they had so great a love 
to philosophy, [tooavtn onsen mpos Te PrAocopiay,| and all 
the liberal sctences, that they excelled Athens, Alexandria, and if 
there were any other place worth naming where the schools, and dis- 
putes of philosophy, and all humane arts maintained. And although 
this country did chiefly consist of such as by the difficulties of 
subduing a wretched wilderness, were brought into such a condi- 
tion of poverty, that they might have gone by the title, by which the 
modestly-clad noblemen and gentlemen, that first petitioned against 
he Inquisition in the low countries, were distinguished, namely, 
4 troop of beggars, yet these Gueux were willing to let the richer 
colonies, which retained the ways of the Church of England, see 
‘ow much true religion was a friend unto good literature. ‘The reader 
snows that in every town among the Jews, there was a scioo!, 
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whereat children were taught the reading of the law; and if there 
were any town destitute of a school, the men of the place did stanq 
excommunicate, until one were erected : besides and beyond which 
they had midrashoth, or divinity-schools, in which they expounded 
the law to their disciples. Whether the churches of New-England 
have been duly careful or no, about their other schools, they have 
not been altogether careless about their midrashoth; and it js 
well for them that they have not.” 


From the next passage which If shall give you, it will ap. 
pear that the founders of the college, intended to make ripe 
and good scholars. ; 


‘© § 4. When scholars had so far profited at the grammar school;, 
that they could read any classical author into English, and readily 
make and speak true Latin, and write it in verse as well as prose; 
and perfectly decline the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the Greek 
tongue, they were judged capable of admission in Harvard-Colledge, 
and upon the examination, were accordingly admitted by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows ; who, in testimony thereof signed a copy of the 
Colledge laws, which the scholars were each of them to transcribe 
and preserve, as the continual remembrancers of the duties, 
whereto their priviledges obliged them. While the President in- 
spected the manners of the students thus entertained in the Col- 
ledge, and unto his morning and evening prayers in the hall, joined 
an exposition upon the chapters, which they read out of Hebrew 
into Greek, from the Old Testament in the morning, and out of 
English into Greek, from the New Testament in the evening ; be- 
sides what Sermons he saw cause to preach in publick assemblies 
on the Lord’s day at Cambridge where the students have a particu- 
lar gallery allotted unto them ; the Fellows resident on the place, 
became Tutors to the several classes, and after they had instruct- 
ed them in the Hebrew language, led them through all the liberal 
arts, e’re their first four years expired. And in this time, they had 
their weekly declamations, on Fridays in the Colledge-hall, besides 
publick disputations, which either the President or the Fellows 
moderated. Those who then stood candidates to be graduates, 
were to attend in the hall for certain hours, on Mondays, and on 
Tuesdays, three weeks together towards the middle of June, which 
were called weeks of visitation; so that all comers that pleased, 
might examine their skill in the languages and sciences, which they 
now pretended unto ; and usually, some or other of the overseers 
of the Colledge, would on purpose visit them, whilst they were 
thus doing what they called, sitting of solstices: when the com- 
mencement arrived, which was formerly the second Tuesday » 
August, but since, the farst Wednesday in July ; they that were to 
proceed Bachelors, held their act publickly in Cambridge ; whither 
the magistrates and ministers, and other gentlemen then came, to 
put respect upon their exercises : and these exercises were besides 
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4p oration usually made by the President, orations both salutatory and 
yaledictory, made by some or other of the commencers, wherein 
all persons and orders of any fashion then present, were addressed 
with proper complements, and reflections were made on the most 
remarkable occurrents of the preceding year ; and these orations 
were made not only in Latin, but sometimes in Greek and in He- 
brew also; and some of them were in verse, and even in Greek 
yerse, as well as others in prose. But the main exercises were 
disputations upon questions, wherein the respondents first made their 
theses: for according to Vossius, the very essence of the Baccalau- 
reat seems to lye in the thing: BaccaLaureus being but a name 
corrupted of Batualius, which Batualius (as well as the French 
Bataile) comes a Batuendo, a business that carries beating in it: 
So that, Batualii fuerunt vocati, guia jam quast Batuissent cum ad- 
yersario, ac Manus conseruissent ; hoc est, publice Disputassent, atgue 
ita Peritie suc specimen dedissent. In the close of the day, the Pre- 
sident with the formality of delivering a book into their hands, gave 
them their first degree ; but such of them as had studied three years 
after their first degree, to answer the Horation character of an artist. 


Qui Studiis Annos Septem dedit insenurtque Libris et curis. 


And besides their exhibiting synopses of the liberal arts, by them- 
selves composed, now again publickly disputed on some questions, 
of perhaps a little higher elevation ; these now, with a like formality, 
received their second degree, proceeding Masters of Art.—Quis 
enim doctrinam amplectitur ipsam, premia si tollas? The words ased 
by the President, in this action were : 


FOR THE BATCHELOURS. 


Admitto te ad Primum Gradum in Artibus, sczlicet, ad responden- 
dun question’, pro more Jicademiarum in Anglia. 

Tibig ; Trado hunc Librum, una cum protestate publice prelegendt, 
maligua artium (quam profiteris) quotiescung ; ad hoc munus evocatus 
fueris. : 

FOR THE MASTERS. 

Admitto te ad Secundum Gradum in Artibus, pro more Academia- 
rum in Anglia. 

Tradoque tibt hunc Librum una cum potestate profitendi, ubicunque 
ad hoc munus publice evocatus fueris. 


Religion was the main spring of this whole design. Christo 
ét Ecclesice (sacred to Christ and his church) was their motto, 
and the great object was to perpetuate the system, which the 
old puritans called orthodoxy. As aspecimen of theirsincerity, 
Igive you the following short prayer from Mather’s book. 

Faxit Deus optimus, maximus, tenacem adeo veritatis hanc 
academiam, ut deinceps in Anglia lupum, in Hibernia bufonem, 
invenire facilius sit, quam aut Socinianum, aut Arminianum in 

YOL vi. Wo. 4.—April 1823. 25 
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Cantabrigia. ‘The infinitely greatand good God make thissea 
of learning so tenacious of truth, that hereafter it may be mor 
easy to find awolf in England or a toad in Ireland, thaneithey 
a Socinian or anArminian in Cambridge.” The object of this 
prayer was doubtless good. The pious writer wished thai 
the institution might be preserved from error. But the map. 
ner of it cannot but be offensive in the present times. Relig. 
ous controversy has lost much of its asperity, and I do hope 
that it will never recover it. Yet I must say that there is q 
cant of moderation and liberality, which is as disgusting as the 
rudeness of former days was offensive. , 

The prayer of the good old puritan has not been answered, 
Cambridge is the strong hold of Unitarianism in this country, 
And this oldest of American Colleges has entirely changed its 
religious character. The intention of its founders has bee, 
defeated, and their endowments are appropriated to the sup. 
port and propagation of opinions, which they held in utter 
abhorrence. 

The history of this change would be tedious, and I should 
be unwiling to give a sketch of it, without much greater re. 
search than [ have had an opportunity of making. I am 
afraid, too, to mention what I have heard in conversation, be- 
cause the subject has produced much excitement, and passion 
always gives its colouring to the objects which produce it. 
The fact however is undeniable, that an institution established 
and originally endowed to support orthodoxy, is now in the 
hands and made subservient to the interests of Unitarians, 
And the influence which it exerts is not small. 

True; I could not hear of a direct attempt, in one single in- 
stance, to change the religious belief of the Students. This 
would be impolitic. But Iam constrained to believe that meas- 
ures, much more effectual than direct attempts would proba- 
bly be, are adopted for this purpose. There is in all corpora- 
tions and associations of men, an esprit du corps, which in 
fact has more influence than every thing else. Now this spirit 
is all in favour of Unitarianism. And Unitarianism is com- 
monly regarded as evidence of an enlarged mind and liberal 
views. A man who is known to be an Unitarian, with- 
out, however, any mention pf this circumstance, is spoken of 
as, according to our use of the term, a very clever fellow, 4 
man of great promise or high talents, one that will cut a figure 
in life. He may be a physician, lawyer, preacher, or merchant, 
it is all the same; if he belongs to the sect, he is an enlight- 
ened man. On the contrary, if one strenuously and stiflly 
avows old-fashioned orthodoxy, he is sneered at as no gredl 
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hing, as narrow, illiberal, weak, credulous, &c.. Now the as- 


- piring student, who hears all this and is made to feel all this, 

: is insensibly wrought on, until a very great change is produced 

; in his religious views; while if appealed to, he could safely 

declare that he never heard the words Unitarianism or ortho- 

doxy from an officer of the University, during his whole resi- 
" dence in Cambridge. | 

Besides this; the great men in the state, the officers of gov- 

" ernment, judges and lawyers are in general of this sect. ‘They 


have considerable intercourse with the officers of the Univer- 
sity. The young men of the institution are frequently brought 
; under their observation; and the influence of names produces 


1. BB its full effect. 

. There is too, whether allowed or not, too much intercourse 
between the University and the city of Boston; and the spirit 
A of Unitarianism prevails not a little in this place. Indeed, 


[have been made to believe that it is felt throughout every de- 
id partment of Society; so that a young orthodox lawyer or 
physician has many more difficulties to struggle with in Bos- 
ton than a Unitarian of the same profession. Nay it has been 
confidently asserted that men of high standing and first rate 




















‘i talents have felt themselves obliged to lower the tone of their 
n orthodoxy to the lowest point of moderation.—So fierce are 
of liberal men in support of liberal opinions! There would be 
he no end of telling anecdotes which I have heard on this subject. 
a I shall only mention one particular, and that because it is no- 
torious. It shows how the spirit of Unitarianism is workin: 
s. in this region. I have before mentioned the very laudable 
bic custom of visiting the schools which prevails in this place. 
i {his service is performed principally at least by the clergymen. 
“a And it is universally the custom for the visitors to dine to- 
ra. ocer on the days of- visitation. At these public dinners, a 
i) Gaumber of toasts are usually given. The toast-maker is not 
init Aeecommonly a clergyman! And it seems that among the lib-. 
me qe men, Who hate controversy, peculiar theological sentiments 
we ‘amot always be kept away from their feasts. On a partic- 
the Maeve occasion, a reverend toast-maker proposed if not literally 
of Mae Substantially the following, 
a The University in Cambridge, devoted Christo et Ecclesie— 
ure WL” the one she dedicates her *Kirkland, and to the other she 
ant, Maesecrates her + Ware. 
hte {Franklin, Fanuetl and Smith,—the Patriotic triad, three 
aly dies and one spirit ! ! 
reat "The President of the University. + Hollis Professor of Theology. 





* Distinguished citizens of Boston, who had made donations to the schools 
nd literary institutions of Boston. 
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Now this might have been a rash and thoughtless Young 
man, for such unhappily are to be found among the clergy, 
who never once reflected how utterly offensive and disgusting 
to every man of correct taste, and how afflictive to every pious 
heart, are jests on subjects so awful as those introduced into 
his toasts. But while this allowance ought to be made, what 
are we to think of the state of religious opinion and feelin 
when any individual dares to jest concerning the faith of his 
neighbours in a toast, given at a public table? And here I can. 
not but remark that according to my observation and the in- 
quiries which I made, there is among the Unitarian literati q 
habit of scornful and ironical speaking respecting the ortho. 
dox system, which greatly misbecomes both them and the 
subject. 

On the whole, I am clearly of opinion that, in the present 
state of things, it is in the highest degree probable that a young 
man, sent to the University in Cambridge, will become in 
heart an Unitarian. I also believe that, although interfer. 
ence with religious opinions is there disavowed, the expecta. 
tion is, that such will be the event. Indeed as to this last 
particular, I have not the shadow of a doubt. The Unita. 
rians themselves, consider the University as their stroug 
tower; and with a view to propagate their opinions, they are 
very solicitous to draw to Cambridge, the sons of leading 
men through the whole country. 

I do not believe, however, that religious zeal accounts for 
the whole of this effort. If I do not greatly mistake, political 
objects are also held in view. Lost influence in the national 
councils is to be regained. ‘The unhappy effect of measures 
adopted during the late war is to be done away. And the 
combined efficiency of literature and a compliant, accommo- 
dating system of religion, is put in requisition for this purpose. 

Indeed the leading men here, if I mistake not their pu- 
poses, have conceived a design, which, if it were separated 
from these party and sectarian views, [ should unhesitatingly 





































_pronounce to be noble. They design to make this the chi¢ 


seat of learning in the United States ; the Athens of America, 
to which ingenuous youth will resort from all parts of the 
country to make the highest attainments in literature and 
science ; where books shall be composed and published for th 
instruction of all classes among us male and female; and 
from which shall radiate an intellectual light to shine on tht 
whole land. They know that knowledge is power; and tid! 
power they aim to acquire. Their University is on ™alJ 
accounts, the foremost in the nation, The influence of pe 
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odical literature is well understood by them, and their best 
men are pledged to support the North American Review, a 
work which is every year rising in public opinion, and gaining 
on public favour. And besides these direct means, I think 
that I can see evidences of a plan to furnish other institutions 
in the country with Cambridge class books and Cambridge 
instructors. Now, if there were no suspicion of party and 
political zeal in this thing, I should call it a lofty design, the 
result of an honourable ambition. And while I should wish 
the South and the West to be excited to emulation, and, I 
confess, to see them foremost in the race, yet I should with 
all the heart rejoice in witnessing the successful exertions, 
in this good cause, of our brethren in this region. At pre- 
sent my most earnest prayer is that this noble establishment 
with all its powerful instrumentality may be restored to a 
subserviency to the designs of its pious founders. So it ought 
to be; and so I trust it will be in God’s good time. 

It is not my opinion that this, notwithstanding all its means, 
is the best place in the country for undergraduates ; that is 
for young men in a course of collegiate education. The 
great objections, besides those implied in preceding remarks, 
are these. 

1. It seems from such inquiries as I have been able to make 
that the instruction of the classes is left too much to the tutors ; 
while the professorships are places held by literary men at 
leisure to pursue their own studies, rather than laborious offices 
filled by active indefatigable teachers.—This is well perhaps, 
for the general interests of learning ; but certainly not the 
best thing for undergraduates. 

2. ‘The expenses of education are excessive ; and owing to 
the vicinity of Boston, the temptations to extravagance and 
dissipation are great. 

3. The moral discipline of the University is not strict in 
practice, whatever it may be in theory. 

[ should not, therefore, prefer the University of Cambridge 
as a place for the education of the young. And for the very 
reasons which I have mentioned, [ think it peculiarly danger- 
ous for the sons of wealthy men from the South. 

Thus have I, with the utmost frankness, communicated the 
result of my observations on the University in Cambridge. 
And here I cannot help saying that there must be a consider- 
able change in the habits of the Southern and Western people, 


or the effect of which I have speken above, will take place; | 


whether it is intended or not. These people have got the start 
of us in the means of improvement; and they are pushing 
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steadily forward. They persevere in their undertakings; and 
in this case, a powerful enthusiasm is excited. The Univer. 
sity is the boast of Massachusetts ; and although there is an 
irreconcilable difference between the Unitarians and the or. 
thodox, there is a common zeal for the honour and prosperity 
of Cambridge. The former, as I said, consider it to be their 
strong hold, and supportits interests with all their might; the 
latter love it for what it once was, and seem fully to believe 
that a place consecrated, by so many prayers, to the glory of 
Christ and the good of his church, will be brought back to its 
original design, and made a mighty instrument in propagating 
and defending religious truth. 

There is'a controversy going on at this time between Dr, 
Woods, professor of Christian Theology in Andover, and Dr, 
Ware, Hollis professor of Theology in Cambridge, concern- 
ing which you would like to hear something. ‘This contro. 
versy grew out of a sermon preached by Mr. Channing at the 
ordination of Mr. Sparks in Baltimore. The sermon was 
published, and was thought to call for animadversion. Pro- 
fessor Stuart of Andover took up that part of the discourse, 
which came within his particular province, (sacred criticism :) 
and Doctor Woods, that which seemed to call for his notice, 
as professor of Christian Theology. Professor Stuart’s work 
has not yet been answered, and probably the attempt will not 
be made by any Unitarian. Dr. Woods was led to discuss 
topics, which are of a nature to admit of dispute almost with- 
out end; because metaphysical as well as Scriptural argu- 
ments are generally employed on both sides. 'T'wo pamphlets 
have proceeded from his pen, and Dr. Ware has produced an 
equal number. How far the controversy will go, I know not. 
I presume, however, not much farther ; for in running over 
Dr. Ware’s last work, I see that he anticipates defeat. His 
salvo isy that should he be beaten, it ought not to be supposed 
by the reader, that his is the worst cause ; but that.he is the 
jJeast skilful advocate. There was reason for this. For al- 
though I would not be understood to subscribe to all Dr. Wood's 
positions, I do think that his argument as a whole, is in itself 
very able, and in regard to his opponent is completely trium- 
phant. Such was the result of a former controversy between 
the late lamented Dr. Worcester, and Dr. Channing. The 
boast then of all the talents is entirely without support. Indeed, 
while it must be admitted that many of the Unitarians are 
eminent in science and general literature, they appear to me 
to be very poor scripture theologians. There is much mis- 
placed ingenuity and abortive criticism in the impracticable 
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attempt to reconcile the Bible with Unitarian dogmas, but 
very little comprehensive, scientific theology. Indeed, the very 
genius of the system inclines its abettors to labour on the ouf- 
works of Christianity. And here some of them have rendered 
good service. But in the interior, there is so much to do with 
the heart ; so much too to humble man in the very dust ; such 
evidence that the gospel reveals a religion for sinners; and 
such constant reference to a Saviour, that there is no disposi- 
tion to enter. 

It is my wish to give you as just views of the state of reli- 
gion here as possible. I have freely written what I think and 
believe. Should I or any one else detect any mistake or mis- 
statement in opinion or fact, it will give me very great pleas- 
ure to correct it. 

I must now hasten to close this letter with the expectation 
of writing again before long. 

Assuredly your friend Hi. 


ie 
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i.—Arithmetic ; being a sequel to First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
By Warren Colburn. Boston, Cummings and Hilliard, 1822. 


2.—Elements of Geography, Ancient and Modern; with an 
Atlas. By J. E. Worcester, A. M. Second Edition. Boston, 
Cummings and Hilliard, 1822. 


3—A new system of Modern Geography, or aview of the pre- 
sent state of the world. With an Appendix, containing 
Statistical Tables of the Population, Commerce, Revenue, 
Expenditure, Debt, and various institutions of the United 
States; and general views of Europe and the world. B 
Sidney E. Morse, A. M. Accompanied with an Atlas. 
George Clarke, Boston; Howe and Spalding, Vew-Haven, 
1822, 


4.—Darby’s Edition of Brookes’ Universal Gazetteer; or a 
new Geographical Dictionary ; containing a description of 
the Empires, Kingdoms, States, Provinces, Cities, Towns, 
Forts, Seas, Harbours, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Capes, 
fc. in the known world ; with the Government, Customs, 
and Manners, of the Inhabitants; the Extent, Boundaries, 
and Natural productions of each Country ; and the Trade, 
Manufactures, and curiosities of the Cities and Towns. To 
which are added, the Constitution of the United States, and 

the Constitutions of the respective States. Illustrated by a 
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neat coloured map of the United States. The third Americay, 
Edition, with ample additions and improvements. B 
William Darby ; Member of the New-York Aistorical So- 
ciety, author of a Map and Statistical Account of Louisiana; 
Emigrant’s Guide, Tour from New-York to Detroit; and 
Memoir of Florida. Philadelphia, Executors of Benjamin 
Warner, 1823. On sale at their Store, Richmond, Va, 


TueE English language is deplorably deficient in good school 
books. The number of works intended: for schools of the 
lower order is, indeed, sufficient to distract attention and 
perplex the choice. But authors of great talent and attain- 
ments, have generally reckoned this department of learning 
beneath their dignity and unworthy of their care. The work 
has therefore, with a few exceptions, been left to catch-penny 
and grub-street writers, who have produced ‘bales and hogs- 
heads” of books, as stupid as can well be imagined. 

Three errors have, as we think, been committed. Some 
writers, knowing that works for the use of children ought to 
be simple and plain, have descended to a childish sort of non- 
sense, with which even children are very soon disgusted. 
While others, laudably wishing to stimulate the young mind 
and excite infantile curiosity, have manufactured books of 
science for children, much too difficult and perplexing for 
persons of their age. And a third class, seeing how children 
have been discouraged and repressed by attempts to make 
them understand matters beyond their reach of thought, have 
composed for their use tales of extravagant fiction and mawkish 
sensibility, better suited to any thing else, than the object 
which they were intended to accomplish, the cultivation of 
the heart. 

This is a subject of very great importance, and deserves 
the most serious attention. ‘The cask,” says the old proverb, 
‘slong preserves the taste of the liquor poured in when it is 
new.’”? We ourselves are often conscious of the effect of books, 
read forty years ago; and therefore cannot but wish that our 
young fellow citizens may escape the dangers to which we 
are exposed, and obtain a supply of wants which we suffered. 

At present, we cannot give the subject that consideration 
which it merits. But there is one general remark of the truth 
and importance of which, observation and experience have 
fully convinced us. Children and young people will be pleas- 
ed and profited by any work the study of which produces 4 
consciousness of improvement. And the acquisition of knowl- 
edge which they can put to any use, will always delight them. 
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if they who prepare books for schools, would continually bear 
this in mind, there would speedily take place an important 
change for the better, Since our boyhood there has been an 
improvement In these things, in which we rejoice. But there 
is still much room for melioration. 

‘These observations have been suggested by the circumstance 
that the books which stand at the head of. this Article, are 
chiefly intended for the use ofschools. We have no room for 
an analysis of any one in the Catalogue, but shall just give 
to each what we think its true general character. 

1. The Arithmetic pleases us much. We are persuaded that 
the nuthor points out the right way of teaching that part of this 
science Which is learned by the young. ‘The design is, ina 
word, to make the learner acquainted with the rules of Arith- 
metic by working practical questions. We remember well how 
young scholars were discomfited and perplexed by abstract 
pules, which they were required to commit to memory and re- 
duce to practice. ‘The plan adopted by the author of the little 
system before us, removes this difficulty, and of course as we 
think is an improvement. Children at a very early age may 
profitably use the first lessons of this writer. 

2. The Elements of ancient and modern Geography, which 
we notice in the second place, is excellently adapted to the use 
of Academies, and in general the higher English schools. The 
first part contains a brief but sufficiently comprehensive sketch 
of modern Geography. ‘This is followed by what is called 
Comparative Geography or Tabular Views, with questions an- 
nexed. A great deal of important information is here em-- 
bodied, and made quite accessible. 

The second part contains ancient Geography, a sketch still 
more brief, but yet sufficient, in general, for the reading of 
ancient history in Academies. This is followed by a very 
useful table, exhibiting the ancient names of Cities, towns, 
rivers, islands &c. together with their pronunciation, and the 
corresponding modern names, also the ancient country or pro- 
vince in which the cities and towns were situated. Questions 
on the maps ancient and modern, follow; andthe work is closed 
with a collection of the most important problems on the 
lobes, and the method of constructing maps. We do not 
hesitate to say that this is the best book of the kind which 
we have seen, and recommend its introduction into schools 
of the order for which it was intended. At the same time we 
feel constrained to say that the work admits of improvements, 
which we hope that hereafter it will receive-—The Maps are 
neatly executed, and the price of the work is moderate. 

VON. VI. WO. 4.— April 1823. 26 
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3. The name of Morse is associated with the Geography of 
the United States; and we here see a son entering into a field 
which his father had before cultivated. ‘The work now before 
us, was prepared particularly for the use of Yale College, but 
there is nothing in it, which is not equally adapted to the use 
of any other institution in the United States. The voice of the 
ywiblic, asfar as it hasbeen uttered, isloudinits commendation, 
Ve heartily concur in this opinion. The French and German 
critics have censured, and with good reason, the systems of 
Geography which have appeared in the English language, for 
want of order and scientific arrangement. Indeed they are, 
for the most part, a congeries of facts heaped together without 
method. Mr. Morse has seen and endeavoured to remedy 
this importantdefect. Anextractfrom the preface willclearly 
exhibit his views, and be as satisfactory to the reader, as any 
thing we could present. 


‘‘ The natural order of description seems to require that we should 
in the first place give the boundaries of a country, the divisions, 
capes and bays, because these can be perfectly understood with- 
out reference to any thing which is to come afterwards, while at 
the same time the mind, by becoming familiarized with terms which 
will frequently occur, is prepared in the happiest manner for the 
subsequent parts of the description. After this preparation, the 
next step should usually be to describe the face of the country, 
and especially to draw distinctly the great mountain lines. Rivers 
should come after mountains, because the course in which they 
run is commonly determined by the direction of the ridges. Climate 
also should be given after mountains, because differences of tem- 
perature are usually the effect of different elevations of the surface. 
Vegetable productions, animals and minerals depend commonly 
either on the climate or face of the country, and should, therefore, 
be reserved for the last place in the natural geography. After 
going through with these heads we are then prepared for an ac- 
count of the towns, population, religion, government, manufactures, 
commerce, &c.; and here also we shall find that there is an order 
to be observed, that there is a connexion and dependence of the 
various heads, which makes it proper that they should follow each 
other in a particular succession. The effect of this strict adher- 
ence toa natural arrangement is greater than at first, perhaps, 
would be imagined. If we watch the operations of our own minds, 
we shall perceive that it is exceedingly difficult to remember a 
catalogue of propositions which appear to have no relation to each 
other; but if we can connect them together in a regular series» 
and reason from one to the other, the memory receives them with 
ease, the impression which they make upon the mind is deep and 
permanent, and the acquisition of knowledge in this way, becomes 
easy and delightful. 
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The method which the author has pursued in preparing the fol- 
jowing volume has been, in the first place, to read extensively and 
minutely the best works to which he had access on the several 
countries, both in the English and German languages, with a view 
to obtain a distinct image in his own mind of the natural features of 
the country; and then, by a proper arrangement of the articles, and 
an attention to the order in which the particular thoughts are pre- 
sented, he has endeavoured to communicate this impression as 
perfectly as possible to the mind of the reader. It has been his aim 
especially in the introductory views of each grand division of the 
globe, to give such an outline of its mountains, rivers and other 
prominent features, as would prepare the student in the best man- 
ner for the account of each particular country. He has endeavor- 
ed also to render the descriptions of important towns, harbors, 
monuments of art, natural curiosities and every other subject that 
would admit of it, as graphical as possible. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the materials for such descriptions are in most cases 
wanting.” 

The work is executed on this plan, and contains a great 
mass of geographical knowledge, without the admixture of 
extraneous matter. It may be well to notice the commendable 
attention which the author has paid to Missionary Geography. 
This is now a very interesting subject; and it will become 
more and more so every year. Missionary stations will be 
multiplied, and there will be a great increase of the number of 
those who will take delight in tracing the progress of the 
heralds of salvation, as they go to bear their messages of mercy 
to ruined man. 

About sixty pages at the close of this volume exhibit what 
the author terms general views. ‘This is a most highly val- 
uable part of the work. It consists of tables, with remarks 
and questions on them. We do not see how a greater body of 
valuable information could be compressed into a smaller com- 
pass. ‘The Remarks are often very pertinent and striking ; 
and the questions are well calculated to impress the most 
important facts stated in the tables on the memory of the stu- 
dent. This portion of Mr. Morse’s book will be highly ac- 
ceptable to the man of science and the politician as well as to 
the College Student. ‘To the tables already given, we suppose 
that, in another edition, the very intelligent author will think 
it expedient to add tables of coins, weights and measures. 
Such an addition would in our view enhance the value of the 
work. 

The last article in the volume is an Index, not very copious, 
but yet very convenient. We notice this with special eom- 
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mendation, because indexes are rare in American books—A 
grievous deficiency ! 

A neat quarto Atlas accompanies this volume. 

Our opinion of the merits of the work is such, that we can- 
not but express a wish that it may be adopted as a class book 
in all the Colleges in our Country; and that the young author 
who has favoured us with this production may be amply re- 
warded for the careful labour which he has bestowed on it, 

4. The Gazetteer of Brookes is so well known to the public, 
that no general character of itis necessary. ‘The new edition, 
which we here notice, was superintended by a gentleman well 
qualified for the task. He has introduced many improvements 
in foreign Geography, for which the reader willthankhim. But 
the principal additions are made to the Geography of the 
United States. The several exploring tours which have 
been made through the Western country have been employed 
for this purpose. But the chief advantage of the work to an 
American student, arises from the use which has been made of 
the late Census. One need only turn to any county, city, or 
town of any note, and he will at once perceive that the editor 
has exercised a very meritorious diligence, and a very com- 
mendable degree of judgment in embodying, by means of 
tables, ina small compass a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion. ‘The Comparison in each particular instance of the 
last census with that which preceded it, is very useful ; and 
the same remark may be made on the statements every where 
given of the numberof persons engaged in different occupations. 

it is truly gratifying to be able, at once, to take notice of 
such a number of works in a very important department, all 
as we think deserving commendation. There is certainly an 
excitement of literary spirit among our countrymen. ‘And 
we do hope that the time. will arrive, and that before long, 
when readers generally will feel an inclination of favour 

rather than of dislike towards an author because he is au 
American. 
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For the Evangelical and Lit. Magazine. 


ON PRAYER. 


SoME regards are, certainly, due from man to his Great 
Creator. So manifest is this truth, that in every age of the 
world it has had some degree of practical influence, notwith- 
standing the discrepancies of opinion, respecting the nature 
of these “regards, and the character of their object. Whether 
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che faith of one. God, or of many gods, has been maintained, 
and whatever rites of religious worship have been deemed 
appropriate 5 the conviction, that man is dependent on some 
superior power, and should offer some recognition of his de- 
endence, has not been disturbed. And prone, as the unen- 
lightened have always been, to embody religion in observan- 
ces, calculated to impress the senses, rather than to occupy 
the understanding, and affect the heart, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that many of the Heathen have acknowledged the ob- 
ligation of a mode of worship, so simple, and rational, and 
spiritual, as prayer. Freed from Pagan ignorance, and super- 
stitions, and enlightened by the teachings of God himself, is 
it not strange, that those who are usually called Christians, 
do not better understand the nature of this duty, and more 
intensely feel its obligation ? Without some just impression 
of the one, and apprehension of the other, none can be Chris- 
tians, in fact: but even these, are not, in general, convinced 
as they should be, that the vitality of their faith, and their 
obedience is dependent on prayer. And there are many who, 
professing a general belief in the truth, and tendering a 
general homage to the importance of religion, have miscon- 
ceived the nature of this duty, are unapprized of its utility, 
and averse to its performance, while others are found, who 
openly question its necessity, or its propriety ; and even seek 
to cover it with ridicule. Such facts do, indeed, demonstrate 
that the carnal mind is enmity against God.” But many of 
the errors which prevail on this subject, must be ascribed to 
a species of ignorance, against which, the most exalted in- 
tellectual powers, and the most ample range of information, 
om other matters, furnish no guarantee. Much wordly wis- 
dom is compatible with much spiritual ignorance. It is a 
melancholy, and a mortifying fact, that many a Heathen 
child, who has enjoyed the advantage of a few years’ training, - 
at a missionary school, knows much more about all, that it 
chiefly concerns a mortal to know, than many nominal Chris- 
tians. The want of proper attention to religious truth, and 
duty, has wrought immeasurable mischief. 

It has sometimes been objected to the duty of prayer, that 
it wears the appearance of presumption. Against this charge, 
it could not be defended, if it proposed, either to inform God 
of what he did not know before, or to induce him to do what 
leis unwilling to do. But this is not the fact. In either of 
these views, it is needless, and must be inefficacious. It 
Owns neither of these intentions. Every one must perceive, 
that the temper congenial with its nature, is the reverse of 
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presumption. Its spirit is humble and submissive, '['y 
objection therefore, applies only to an abuse, against which, 
the advocates of prayer would concur in protesting. 

In human nature, there is an uniform tendency to seek what 
it desires, where it may be found. Of this tendency, prayer 
is the legitimate expression, for it consists in * offering y 
our desires to God.” The sincerity of the suppliant is, of 
course, assumed ; for where desire does not exist, 2¢ cannot 
be offered. All will admit, that we should desire whatever 
will be conducive to our welfare. So implausible is the denial 
of our dependence on God, that no argument is here required 
to evince the truth of that doctrine. But, if that doctrine 
be true, the principle which impels us to seek our own felicity, 
if unobstructed in its native course, must elevate our desires 
to God. Happiness is the aggregate of particular enjoyments; 
and the end is never dissociated from the means. We should 
seck, not merely general, but specific good. It is therefore 
manifest, that for such individual blessings as we feel our- 
selves to need, our desires should ascend to God. Tlence it 
follows, that the basis of the duty of prayer is found in the 
constitution of the nature of man, and in his indissoluble, 
and invariable relations to his Maker. And therefore, the 
spontaneous, and impressible aspirations of every unpervert- 
ed mind, would be directed to the throne of Jehovah. Its de- 
votion would be a perfect habit, and a changeless state, giving 
temper and character to all its exercises. Such is the deyo- 
tion of * the spirits of just men made perfect”? in Heaven. 
And such was the devotion of Adam prior to his apostacy. 
In that happy condition the expressions of his devotion, were 
like the issues of water from a fountain, or of light from a 
radiant orb. 

The apostacy which brought the human race down from 
the dignity of such fellowship with the All-Perfect, has_ not 
dissolved the elements of human nature, nor abolished its re- 
lations to him; while it has multiplied the necessities of man. 
But his case is not hopeless. A lost paradise may be regained. 
In order that this may be effectually done, he must be recov- 
ered to the same state, and the same exercises from which he 
has sunk. But here is the supreme difficulty. His inter- 
course with God has been broken up. In proportion to its 
importance to his welfare, is his reluctance to renew it. The 
natural bent of his heart is downwards. His spirit no longer 
unfolds its wings, and with its own native buoyancy, takes 
an eagle flight to the Father of spirits. Before this can be 
Jone, immense acquisition must be made. A new nature 
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must be received, and anew character put on. His forsaken 
Sovereign comes to his aid, and appoints a system of means 
for his restoration. ‘These means, of which prayer is one, 
are adapted to his nature. But in his condition of trial and 
of imperfection, where is the fountain that shall pour forth 
the streams, or the luminous body that shall give out the 
lights of prayer ? Here let the difference be marked between 
the former holy, and the present-sinful condition of man. In 
that, acts of devotion were but the offspring of its habit: in 
this, the habit must be to a certain extent, the fruit of the 
acts. We all know how common it is, for persons to ac- 
quire the most invincible habits, every approach to which, 
was in the first instance, regarded with the strongest disgust. 
A man shall have a violent dislike to spirituous liquors. He 
may be induced, occasionally to taste them and his dislike 
shall remain undiminished. But let us suppose notwithstand- 
ing this, that he is persuaded to persist in their use, and his 
aversion will at length disappear, a taste for them will be 
acquired, the inclination will grow with indulgence, and pre- 
gently he shall become the slave of a habit of intemperance. 
Let it not be said that this example cannot be applied to the 
present case, because an evil habit is more easily acquired, 
than one which is good. A facility in the one case, which 
does not exist in the other, may be conceded, without impair- 
ing in other respects, the analogy of the cases. Besides, 
that divine agency is not excluded, which can counteract 
himan tendencies to evil. Under this agency, a good habit 
nay be formed by the instrumentality of means, in a manner 
analogous to that, by which evil habits are produced. 

If this view of the matter be correct, it is manifest that 
prayer is calculated, to have the happiest influence on its 
subject. Though all efficacy in obtaining from God, what 
would not otherwise be obtained, were denied it, still it would 
bea mighty instrument, in working out our salvation. As 
an instrument will accomplish nothing of itself, we should 
carry along with us the conviction, that it is wielded by an 
Almighty agent, who nevertheless, makes it efficacious in the 
way best suited to its. character. 

In the act of prayer, we adore the perfections of God our 
Maker, acknowledge our dependence on him, confess our 
sins, which have rendered us unworthy of his favour, ex- 
press our desires for the blessings which we need, and our 
ratitude for those which he has already bestowed upon us. 

he propriety of such exercises will not be questioned. We 
ought to entertain exalted conceptions of his character, to be 
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sensible of our dependence on him, anxious to obtain what. 
ever will contribute to our welfare, and thankful for all the 
good of which we have had experience ; while we possess, 
at the same time, a just, and humble estimation of ourselves, 
This should be the habitual state of our minds. But this js 
not naturally the case. And is it not perfectly evident, that 
every instance in which we call up to view these truths, and 
these facts, and clothe them with that solemnity which befits 
an address to the searcher of hearts, is eminently calculated 
to prepare us for perceiving them more clearly, and feeling 
their influence more forcibly? As the acts of devotion whic) 
‘express them are repeated, will they not mingle more natur. 
ally and entirely with our thoughts, our feelings, our pu 
poses, and our whole moral character? Can we conceive it 

ossible, that with any degree of sincerity, we should con- 
tinue habitually to express the feelings of devotion, without 
forming a corresponding habit of devotion, that shall pervade 
the soul, and unite in one continuous influence, the distinct 
impressions which had been accustomed, transiently, to touch 
the heart? And will not the acts of devotion, which emanate 
from this habit, give to it more vigor and energy? ‘This will 
undoubtedly be the case. The new principle will increase in 
strength, as well as in expansion ; and become progressively 
triumphant, over every hostile tendency, bringing him whom 
it found in the prostration of sin and ruin, nearer and nearer 
to that holy state, in which man was at first created, and to 
that God, whose favour is the life of the soul. He who wor- 
ships God habitually, will learn to adore and love him witha 
purer ardor. He who is accustomed often, and seriously to 
meditate on his own dependence, will glide progressively into 
that attitude of dependent feeling, in which a creature should 
ever stand before the throne of his Creator. Confessing his 
sins, and imploring forgiveness, his views of the evil of sin 
will become more distinct, and his repentance more deep, and 
efficacious. Praying, he will also watch, against temptation. 
While he seeks the grace, that shall enable him with con- 
fidence, to trust in Jesus Christ for salvation, he will be 
urging his way to the cross, and reaching out his hand, to 
lay hold on the hope set before him. In the very expression 
of ardent desire to be holy, his sanctification is going 0. 
And even while he laments a hard,- unfeeling, unthanklil 
heart, it softens and melts, and pours out the tide of gratl- 
tude and love. In fact, such are the benign influences of this 
duty, that in a great variety of instances, the answer lo 
prayer, ts secured in the exercise of prayer itself. 
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Were it even conceded, that this sentiment is incorrect, it 
would by no means follow, that prayer is destitute of an im- 
mediate, and useful influence on its subject. God does not 
bestow the blessings which we are encouraged to seek, in 
order that they may be abused. Some preparation in the 
suppliant, is prerequisite to their attainment. Unless he have 
some just views of their importance, and feel some anxiety 
to obtain them, they cannot be his. Such, for the most part, 
is their nature, that without a suitable disposition in the re- 
cipient, they can neither be conferred nor received. Now 
prayer is at once, the expression of a certain degree of that 
disposition, and the means of increasing it. ‘There can be 
no question, that an individual who habitually addresses his 
petitions to God, for the gifts of his goodness and his grace, 
is far better qualified to receive, and to apply them to his 


own advantage, and the glory of his Benefactor, than one— 


who offers no supplications to the Giver of «* every good and 
perfect gift.” Regarded then, as a mere preparation for re- 
ceiving the blessings necessary for us, the influence of prayer 
is eminently salutary. 

The obligation to perform this duty, would not be destroy- 

ed by admitting that it can exert no favorable agency upon 
ourselves. As sinners, we have no claim on the justice, or 
the goodness of God. His refusal to confer upon us, whatever 
is necessary to our happiness, would not entitle us to com- 
plain. Consequently, the mercy of which he candescends 
to make us the objects, may provide its own channels, and 
prescribe its own terms. God has said “ask, and ye shall 
receive ; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
uito you.” Grant, that this is an appointment for which we 
ean see no sufficient reason, it is not a warrantable inference, 
that no such reason exists. Nor, were it even ascertained, 
that there is no other reason, than flows from the sovereign 
will of God, would this discovery justify an hesitation to 
comply? ‘The will of God is the ultimate fountain of all our 
obligations. Reason, instead of being the source, is only the 
evidence of our duty. But the evidence of our duty, is cer- 
tainly not less perfect, when the Supreme legislator, has been 
pleased to take the matter under his own management, and 
reveal to us his will, than when we are left to gather it, from 
the unsteady, and often bewildering lights that glimmer 
around us. 
_ That God has commanded us to pray, is a sufficient reason 
lor engaging in this duty. To omit it, is inconsistent with 
our obligation, and our welfare. Its faithful performance is 
VoL. VE. Wo. 4.— April 1823. 27 
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sensible of our dependence on him, anxious to obtain what. 
ever will contribute to our welfare, and thankful for all the 
good of which we have had experience ; while we possess, 
at the same time, a just, and humble estimation of ourselves, 
This should be the habitual state of our minds. But this js 
not naturally the case. And is it not perfectly evident, that 
every instance in which we call up to view these truths, and 
these facts, and clothe them with that solemnity which befits 
an address to the searcher of hearts, is eminently calculated 
to prepare us for perceiving them more clearly, and feeling 
their influence more forcibly? As the acts of devotion which 
‘express them are repeated, will they not mingle more natur- 
ally and entirely with our thoughts, our feelings, our pur. 
poses, and our whole moral character? Can we conceive it 
possible, that with any degree of sincerity, we should con. 
tinue habitually to express the feelings of devotion, without 
forming a corresponding habit of devotion, that shall pervade 
the soul, and unite in one continuous influence, the distinct 
impressions which had been accustomed, transiently, to touch 
the heart? And will not the acts of devotion, which emanate 
from this habit, give to it more vigor and energy? ‘This will 
undoubtedly be the case. ‘The new principle will increase in 
strength, as well as in expansion ; and become progressively 
triumphant, over every hostile tendency, bringing him whon 
it found in the prostration of sin and ruin, nearer and nearer 
to that holy state, in which man was at first created, and to 
that God, whose favour is the life of the soul. He who wor- 
ships God habitually, will learn to adore and love him witha 
purer ardor. He who is accustomed often, and seriously to 
meditate on his own dependence, will glide progressively into 
that attitude of dependent feeling, in which a creature should 
ever stand before the throne of his Creator. Confessing his 
sins, and imploring forgiveness, his views of the evil of sin 
will become more distinct, and his repentance more deep, ant 
efficacious. Praying, he will also watch, against temptation. 
While he seeks the grace, that shall enable him with con- 
fidence, to trust in Jesus Christ for salvation, he will be 
urging his way to the cross, and reaching out his hand, to 
lay hold on the hope set before him. In the very expression 
of ardent desire to be holy, his sanctification is going 0: 
And even while he laments a hard, unfeeling, unthankful 
heart, it softens and melts, and pours out the tide of gratt- 
tude and love. In fact, such are the benign influences of this 
duty, that in a great variety of instances, the answer 1 
prayer, ts secured in the exercise of prayer itself. 
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Were it even conceded, that this sentiment is incorrect, it 
would by no means follow, that prayer is destitute of an im- 
mediate, and useful influence on its subject. God does not 
bestow the blessings which we are encouraged to seek, in 
order that they may be abused. Some preparation in the 
guppliant, 1s prerequisite to their attainment. Unless he have 
some just views of their importance, and feel some anxiety 
to obtain them, they cannot be his. Such, for the most part, 
is their nature, that without a suitable disposition in the re- 
cipient, they can neither be conferred nor. received. Now 
prayer is at once, the expression of a certain degree of that 
disposition, and the means of increasing it. ‘There can be 
no question, that an individual who habitually addresses his 
petitions to God, for the gifts of his goodness. and his grace, 
is tar better qualified to receive, and to apply them to his 
own advantage, and the glory of his Benefactor, than one 
who offers no supplications to the Giver of «* every good and 
perfect gift.” Regarded then, as a mere preparation for re- 
ceiving the blessings necessary for us, the influence of prayer 
is eminently salutary. 

The obligation to perform this duty, would not be destroy- 

ed by admitting that it can exert no favorable agency upon 
ourselves. As sinners, we have no claim on the justice, or 
the goodness of God. His refusal to confer upon us, whatever 
is necessary to our happiness, would not entitle us to com- 
plain. Consequently, the mercy of which he candescends 
to make us the objects, may provide its own channels, and 
prescribe its own terms. God has said «ask, and ye shall 
receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened 
uito you.” Grant, that this is an appointment for which we 
ean see no sufficient reason, it is not a warrantable inference, 
that no such reason exists. Nor, were it even ascertained, 
that there is no other reason, than flows from the sovereign 
will of God, would this discovery justify an hesitation to 
comply? ‘The will of God is the ultimate fountain of all our 
obligations. Reason, instead of being the source, is only the 
evidence of our duty. But the evidence of our duty, is cer- 
tainly not less perfect, when the Supreme legislator, has been 
pleased to take the matter under his own management, and 
reveal to us his will, than when we are left to gather it, from 
the unsteady, and often bewildering lights that glimmer 
around us. 
_ That God has commanded us to pray, is a sufficient reason 
lor engaging in this duty. To omit it, is inconsistent with 
our obligation, and our welfare. Its faithful performance is 
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crowned with the highest rewards. It prepares us to receive 
the blessings, without which, at every stage of the pilgrimage 
of life, we are wretched. It brings to us, in present expe- 
rience, benefits of indescribable value. The consolations 
and the energies which we need, wait its invitation to our 
hearts. ¢ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” SUPPLEX. 
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LINES By J. G. Pencivat. 


He comes not—I have watch’d the moon go down. 
But vet he comes not—once it was not so. 
He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 
The while he holds his riot in that town. 
Yet he will come and chide, and I shall weep : 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 
To blend his feeble wailing with my tears. 
O! how I love a mother’s watch to keep, 
Over those sleeping eyes—that smile which cheers 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fix’d and deep. 
1 had a husband once, who lov’d me—now 
He ever wears a frown upon his brow 
And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 
_ As bees, from laurel flow’rs a poison sip ; 
But yet I cannot hate—O! there were hours, 
When I could hang forever on his eye, 
And Time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strewed, as he hurried on, his path with flow’rs. 
I lov’d him then—he lov’d me too—My heart 
Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smile ; 
The memory of our loves will ne’er depart ; 
And though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venom’d and barb’d; and waste upon the vile, 
Caresses which his babe and mine should share : 
Though he should spurn me, [| will calmly bear 
His madness—and should sickness come, and lay 
Its paralyzing hand upon him ; then 
I would with kindness, all my wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep and say, 
How injured and how faithful I had been. 
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TENTH REPORT OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, 


*RESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, HELD IN THE MONUMENTAL CHURCH, IN 
RICHMOND, ON TUESDAY, APRIL 2d, 1823, 


Proceedings. 


tt. Rev. Richard Channing Moore, 
vas appointed Chairman, and David 
J, Burr, Secretary. 

The Annual Report of the Board 
of Managers with the Treasurer’s Ac- 
counts thereto annexed, was read by 
their Recording Secretary, and was 
on motion, received and approved. 

The following persons were unani- 
mously elected Officers of the Socie- 
tyand Managers for the ensuing year. 
viZ.— 

Right Rev. Riewarp CHAnniIne 
Moors, D. D. President. Rev. Joun 
H. Riczr, D. D. Ist Vice-President, 
Jesse H. Turner, 2d V. P.) Davin 

lopeR, Od V. P. Henny L. Keeuine, 
4thV. P. Joun B, Hoer, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. Mr. Wm. Munrorp, 
Recording Secrétary. Mr. Fiemrne 
Javes, T'reasurer. 

Messrs. Wm. Mayo, Robert Green- 
how, James E. Heath, John G. Wil- 
liams, Thomas Nelson, James A. Os- 
wald, Nathaniel Sheppard, Thomas 
C, Howard, George Hutchison, John 
N. Gordon, James Blair, Richard 
Gwathmey, William Fenwick, John 
Lee, David Roper, and David I. Burr, 
Managers. 

On motion, Resolved, that five hun- 
dred copies of the Annual Report 
with the Treasurer’s account annex- 
ed; a list of the mémbers of the So- 
ciety, and the Constitution, be print- 
cd for the use of the members and 
ior distribution. 

Resolved, That such extracts from 
‘he last Annual Report of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society as may be deem- 
ed advisable be added to said report. 

Ordered, that Wm. Munford, Rev. 
‘1. Turner, and Robert Greenhow 
re a committee to make said extracts 
ind superintend the printing of the 
Whole, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Society be presented to the Female 


Bible Society of the city of Richmond, 
and to the Female Bible Society of 
the County of Powhatan, for their 
contributions to the Funds of this So- 
ciety. | 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Society be presented to the Rev. J. 
H. Rice, D. D. for his long and faith- 
ful services as Corresponding Secre- 
tary of this Society. 

Resolved, That the Editors of the 
Newspapers in this City, and of the 
Evangelical and Literary Magazine 
be requested to publish the proceed- 
ings of this day. 

(Signed) RICHARD C. MOORE. 

D. I Burr, Secretary. 


MANAGERS’ REPORT. 


Tenth Aunual Report of the Mana- 
gers of the Bible Society of Virginia. 
Ar the close of the tenth year since 

the first organization of the Bible So- 
ciety of Virginia, the Managers, with 
unusual pleasure, present to the 
Members assembled in general meet- 
ing, a report containing some cir- 
cumstances more exhilarating, in re- 
lation to the prospects of the institu- 
tion, than any exhibited by former 
communications.—They. now enter- 
tain a lively hope, that, by persever- 
ance in the measures lately adopted, 
this society may (with the divine 
blessing,) be rendered extensively 
and permanently useful. 


In the year which ended March 
31st, 1823, the following distributions 
and purchases of the holy scriptures, 
have been made; viz: 





‘Bibles sold - : 377 
Given to the poor 345 
—— 722 
Testaments sold 522 
Given to the poor 186 
—— 708 
Total, 14340 
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The number of Bibles and 
Testaments distributed from 
the foundation of the Socie- 
ty to the 3lst March, 1822, 
was stated in former reports, 
to have been - - 


The whole number now 
distributed, is therefore, 


The Bibles actually on 
hand March 31st, 18 .2, were 

The number purchased 
since that day, have been. 


The number on hand, at 
the several Depositories at 
present, are - - - 


From which it follows that 
the number distributed have 
been as aforesaid m - 


The Testaments on hand 
March 31st, 1822, were 

The number purchased 
since that day, have been 


The number on hand at 
the several depositories at 
present, are - - - 


The number distributed 
have therefore been, as afore- 
said . : - - 


The balance of cash in the 
Treasurer’s hands, March 
31st, 1822, was - $417 20 
Deduct for error in late 
Treasurer’s account - 78 00 
339 20 
The cash received by the 


Treasurer since that day,is 858 83 


Total - $1,198 03 
The disbursements for Bi- 
bles and Testaments, &c. dur- 
ing this year, amount to 
The balance in his hands, 
March S3ist, 1823, is, there- 
fore, - - - - $350 47 
A statement of the Treasurer’s ac- 
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counts, examined by a committee of 
the Managers, and approved by the 
board, together with the committee’s 
report thereupon, is herewith exhj. 
bited. 

With deep regret. (though with the 
consoling refiection, that what is loss 
to us, is gain to him,) we announce 
the death of our venerable and uni. 
versally beloved and lamented Presi. 
dent, the Rev. John D. Blair, who 
departed this life inthe month of Jan, 
last. The zeal he always manifested 
for the success of this Society, was 
one evidence, among many others, of 
his truly Christian spirit. Humility, 
charity, and philanthropy, were the 
striking traits in hischaracter.—These 
proved the sincerity of his faith in the 
kind and benignant Saviour of men, 
whose beneficent example and pre. 
cepts, he cheerfully endeavoured to 
follow and obey:—but, in the hour of 
departure, he trusted not to his own 
works or merits, butrelied, for eter- 
nal life, upon the atonement and me- 
diation of Jesus Christ alone. 

The managers cannot but notice 
with similar feeling, that dispensation 
of a wise and holy providence, which 
has removed from us another warm 
and zealous friend of the Bible cause, 
The Rev. John Buchanan was the first 
president of this institution. Advanc- 
ing age and increasing infirmity in- 
duced him to decline the office ten- 
dered to him by your suffrages ; and 
the fraternal spirit which he always 
manifested, prompted him to recom- 
mend Mr. Blair as his successor. In 
his retirement from the active service 
of the society, he cherished a lively 
interest in your concerns, and earnest 
wishes for the success of your efforts. 
Characterized as he was by unbound- 
ed benevolence he could not but 
pray that the Bible which, while tt 
gives glory to God, breathes peace 
and good wili to men, might be un 
versally known and its blessed influ 
ences felt through all the world. But 
a little time before the death of our 
late president, he too was taken 
away from us. They were united n 
life, and death can scarce be said to 
have separated them. 

The Managers would regard these 








Jispensations as a most affecting and 
forcible comment on the passage of 
scripture, “ work while it is called 
:o-day—the night cometh in which 
no man can work.” 

At the first meeting of the Mana- 
gers, after their election in April last, 
scommittee of five members was ap- 
pointed to consider whether any, and, 
f any, What measures it might be 
expedient to adopt, for the purpose 
of increasing the resources and ex- 
rending the usefulness of this Society. 
—A report was made by that com- 
mittee, on the 11th of May, which 
veg considered, the board agreed 
to the following important resolu- 
\ions recommended by them: viz. 

“ Resolved, That it be urgently re- 
commended to all the members of 
‘his Society, to consider themselves 
individually bound to diligent exer- 
tions to promote its interest by pro- 
curing additional members and do- 
nations for its benefit. 

“ Resolved, That, once in every 
three months, a committee of six 
Managers be appointed, to be deno- 
minated the subscription committee, 
whose duty it shall especially be, to 
endeavour to obtain subscriptions of 
membership, and donations to this 
Society, in the city of Richmond, or 
in other parts of this Commonwealth; 
which committee shall continue to act 
until their successors be appoint- 
ed. It shall be their duty, monthly, 
to settle their accounts with the Trea- 
surer, and pay to him whatever sums 
they may have collected for the So- 
ciety ; furmshing at the same time, 
lists of new members and donations 
obtained by them ; and also, (quarter- 
yearly,) to make a report in writing 
to the board; setting forth what has 
been done by them since their ap- 
pointment; all which reports shall 
be recorded in the book of proceed- 
ings, 

“ Resolved, That a discreet and 
zealous minister of the gospel, (to 
whatever society belonging,) who 
may be found willing to undertake 
the office and perform the duties re- 
quired of him, be appointed as agent 
of the Bible Society of Virginia, for 
the distribytion of the holy scriptures, 
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wherever they may be needed, thro’- 
out the state; that said agent be 
empowered to draw on the Treasur- 
er for so many Bibles and Testaments, 
as he may think requisite to supply 
the wants of the people in any place 
and its vicinage ; the expense attend- 
ing their transportation to such places 
as he may direct them to be sent, to 
be defrayed by this society ; that he 
be authorized and instructed to sell 
the copies intrusted to him, at prices 
not exceeding prime cost, or to dis- 
tribute the same gratuitously where 
sales cannot be effected at prime 
cost or part of such cost : that it shall 
be the duty of said agent, in every 
place where he may, from diligent 
inquiry, be inclined to think a scarci- 
ty of the scriptures exists, to use all 
his efforts to induce the residents 
thereof to become each possessed of 
a copy, and, with it, to instruct them, 
how, and by what means its impor- 
tant contents are to be made availa- 
ble to the eternal felicity of their 
souls: it shall also be his duty, every 
where, to persuade as many persons 
as he can to become subscribers to 
this Society, or to form Bible Socie- 
ties of their own, either independent 
of, or Auxiliary to this Society, or the 
American Bible Society, as they may 
think proper. ‘The said agent shall 
render quarter-yearly, to the Trea- 
surer of this Society, an accurate ac- 
count of his proceedings ; stating the 
names and places of residence of all 
new members obtained ; and at what 
prices copies of the scriptures have 
been delivered ; transmitting, at the 
same time the proceeds of subscrip- 
tions and sales ; whether any auxilia- 
ry socicties have been, or are, likely, 
under his agency, to be formed; 
and in what places; communicating 
also, freely, such suggestions, as in 
his opinion, may tend to the promo- 
tion of the object in view: which re- 
turns, it shall be the duty of the Trea- 
surer to lay before the Board at its 
succeeding meetings. : 

“ Resolved also, That the said 
agent be authorized and instructed 
to obtain donations for the benefit of 
this Society, from any persons who 
may be willing to contribute thereto 
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without becoming members; such 
donations to be solicited either by 
the agent himself, or by other per- 
sons who, (from benevolent motives, ) 
may be induced to give him assistance; 
and it shall be his duty to render ac- 
curate accounts of such donations, 
and pay the amount thereof, to the 
Treasurer, (quarter-yearly as afore- 
said,) who thereupon shall lay the 
same before the Board. 

“© Resolved, That a sum not exceed- 
ing forty dollars per month, be allow- 
ed as compensation for the services 
of the said agent. 

“ Resolved, That it be respectfully 
recommended to the Missionary So- 
cieties in the city of Richmond, and 
throughout the State, to instruct their 
Missionaries to promote the distribu- 
tion of Bibles and ‘Testaments on the 
plan pursued by the agent of this So- 
ciety; also to procure subscribing 
members and donations to this So- 
ciety, of which subscriptions and do- 
nations, accounts shall be rendered 
to the Treasurer, and the money col- 
lected, paid,(quarter-yearly, as afore- 
said, )by the said Missionaries; where- 
upon, the Treasurer shall lay such ac- 
counts before the Board. 

Resolved, That it be recommend. 
ed to the said Missionary Societies, 
and to the Members of all other re- 
ligious institutions in this state, to use 
their best exertions to encourage the 
formation of Bible Socicties, through- 
out Virginia. 

“ Resolved, ‘That the Editors of 
Newspapers published in the City of 
Richmond, and elsewhere within this 
commonwealth, an¢ also of the Wash- 
ington Theological Repertory, and 
Richmond Evangelical and Literary 
Magazine, be requested to give this 
Report and Resolutions one or more 
insertions in each of their respective 
publications.” 

In conformity with these resolu- 
tions, subscription committees have 
been appointed, and, by their endea- 
yours some additions have been rtade 
to the members and resources of the 
society. Whether any thing has been 
done by the Missionary Societies, or 
their agents, in pursuance of the re- 
commendations just read, your Man- 


agers have not been informed. But 
considerable benefits have resulteg 
from the appointment of an Agent to 
perform the important duties requir. 
ed by the 3d and 4th resolutions, 
The Rev. Amos C. Treadway, a min. 
ister of the gospel, recommended by 
the Right Rev. Richard C. Moore, 
was on the 3d of July last, appointed 
agent of the Bible Society of Vir. 
ginia, to serve for six months from 
that day, and instructed to travel, in 
the first instance, (as far as he should 
find expedient and practicable,) thro’ 
the counties of Chesterfield, Powha. 
tan, Amelia, Nottaway, Lunenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Brunswick and Din. 
widdie. 

From the quarterly Reports of that 
Gentleman, dated Oct. 4th, 1822, and 
January 20th, 1823, it will be seen, 
that (after making due allowance for 
the difficulties inseparable from all 
new undertakings,) the progress 
made by Mr. Treadway in disposing 
of copies of the scriptures, in ob- 
taining subscriptions ot membership 
and donations, and in organizing 
Auxiliary Societies has been such as 
to excite the most animating hopes 
of future good to be accomplished by 
the continued operation of the same 
system. In consequence of his -ex- 
ertions, a female Auxiliary Society 
has been established in the county otf 
Powhatan, the formation of which 
has been announced, and a copy of 
its constitution communicated, to 
the Board, by Mrs. Susan M. Speed, 
Corresponding Secretary; Bible Sc- 
cieties auxiliary to this, are report- 
ed by him to have been actually or- 
ganized in Mecklenburg and Bruns- 
wick; another is expected soon to 
be formed in Dinwiddie; a full list 
of subscribers to a similar institution, 
has been obtained in Halifax; and 
among the ladies of that county, a 
subscription for a Female Bible So- 
ciety has been set on foot, which he 
has no doubt, will succeed. 

On the 7th of January last, it was 
considered by the Board expedient 
to appoint a collectorand solicitor for 
the society, whose duty it should be, 
to collect arrearages due from sud- 
scribers, and obtain subsc#iptions an‘ 


ise 











donations in aid of its funds; and to 
allow such collector a commission of 
five per cent. on all sums paid over 
to the Treasurer by him. The Rev. 
philip Courtney was accordingly ap- 
pointed; but, hitherto, no report has 
been made of his transactions. 

Such have been the endeavours of 
the managers, during the last year, 
to impart energy to the institution, 
the concerns of which were entrust- 
ed to their care: they have in some 
degree, been more attentive than 
heretofore; but, when they, seriously 
and candidly review their proceed- 
ings, and compare the little they have 
done, with the extent of their duty 
and the magnitude of the work be- 
fore them, they are compelled to 
acknowledge themselves, unprofitable 
servants. A great increase of activity 
and zeal on the part of all the mem- 
bers of this society, is needful to pre- 
venta portion of the good seed, which 
has hitherto been sown by its instru- 
mentality, from perishing for want of 
culture, and to spread abroad, for 
the future, the same precious seed, 
more abundantly, in other parts of 
the widely extended field, wherein 
lovers of the Gospel are command- 
ed to labour. That field is no less 
than the world; the persons to be 
benefited by this labour, are the 
whole family of man, in every region 
and in every clime. The command 
of the blessed Saviour of men, to his 
apostles, immediately before his as- 
cension into heaven, was **Go ye and 
teach all nations;” and (though every 
Christian cannot be a missionary,) 
obedience to the spirit of this pre- 
sept, by contributing to the best of 
his ability, (as opportunity may offer, ) 
to promote the success of this sublime 
undertaking, is a duty incumbent on 
each individual who professes to be- 
lieve in the divine authority of the 
Gospel. The mass of ignorance, 
infidelity, profaneness, and iniquity, 
existing in our own country, and 
daily and hourly witnessed by our- 
Selves; the melancholy accounts of 
heathen delusions, wafted to our ears, 
on almost every breeze, from regions 
shrouded in Pagan darkness:—are 
surely sufficient calls, upon Chris- 
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tian Patriots and Philanthropists, to 
diffuse, by zealous, unremitting ef- 
forts the knowledge of that book, 
which alone with the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, is sufficient to cure the numer- 
ous moral diseases of the human race. 
The. great Physician of souls has 
committed to our care, “the tree of 
life,’ which “bears twelve manner 
of fruits, and yields her fruit every 
month, and the leaves whereof are 
for the healing of the nations,” He 
calls upon ws, and adjures us by his 
dying agonies on the cross, to send 
those leaves without delay, into all 
the world, that all may taste and be 
healed. The waters of “the great 
fountain, which is opened in the 
house of David, for sin and for un- 
cleanness,”’ are entrusted to those 
who humbly hope that they have 
tasted and felt their efficacy. Oh let 
them not be slothful and parsimoni- 
ous in dealing out to others, what 
they have freely received from their 
divine master; but communicate, with 
joyful, diffusive liberality, his gra- 
cious gift, to all mankind. 

Phe call of the Saviour has been 
heard by many.—The Bible, the 
Tract, the Education Societies, the 
Sunday Schools, the Missionary So- 
cieties, and other excellent institu- 
tions, now rapidly increasing in num- 
ber, in this and other christian coun- 
tries, have heard and obeyed it, and 
are going on daily and hourly, with 
augmented energy, in doing good. 
The Sixth Annual Report of the 
American Bible Society, (the glory 
and hope of our land,) has furnished 
an heart-cheering statement of its 
own proceedings, and a delightful 
view of the progress of the Bible 
cause generally.—To give even a 
sketch of the contents of that inter- 
esting document, would make this 
Report too voluminous.—Such ex- 
tracts from it, as time will now permit 
to be read will, if requested, be laid 
before the meeting. 

It is proper, however, to mention 
a few particulars, for our instruction 
and encouragement. Notwithstand- 
ing the increasing, and even augment- 
ing, pressure of the times, the nett 
receipts by the Treasurer of the 
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American Bible Society, during the 
sixth year of its existence, were aug- 
mented, and the sales of Bibles and 
Testaments from its depository were 
greater than ever. Six additional So- 
cieties, from this State, located in 
the counties of Bedford, Hardy, Jef- 
ferson, Shenandoah and Hampshire, 
(three of which are organized and 
conducted by jemales,) had since 
the last annual report, been recogniz- 
ed as auxiliaries; the whole number 
of such Societies, amounting, in May, 
1822, to no less than THREE HUNDRED 
AND onk. Of these, thirteen had been 
formed in Maryland, and eleven in 
North Carolina, in the course of that 
year. 

The report declares, “that the 
gratifying changes in Maryland and 
North Carolina, are to be imputed, 
under the divine blessing, to the ex- 
ertions of agents, who succeeded in 
exciting the zeal, and in directing and 
concentrating the efforts of many 
pious and benevolent persons: that 
assured, by these demonstrations, of 
the advantages to be derived from 
the efforts of active and intelligent 
agents, and following the example 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, the Board have extended their 
plans, and purpose to continue them, 
so long as they shall find them to be 
materially beneficial. They have 
sent out two gentlemen, of approved 
piety and talents, and ardent friends 
of the Bible cause, one of whom is 
to spend a year in the service of the 
Society, and in visiting the Southern 
and Western States: by means of 
these, and other agents, whom the 
managers hope to procure, and by the 
aid of the officers and meméers of the 
society throughout the country, they 
expect to do much to increase the 
number and activity of the auxilia- 
ries; they_ hope, through the bless- 
ing of God, to obtain the formation 
of societies or associations, where 
none have yet been established; to 
revive such as are languid, and to 
animate such as are making few or 
no efforts; to guide and to encourage 
their warm and industrious friends, 
and to produce, generally, a deeper 


interest in favour of the work of dis. 
seminating the Holy Scriptures.” 

In the same Report the managers 
remark with the warmest expressions 
of applause, that “emulating the ex. 
ample of those disciples of Jesys 
who were last at his cross, and earliest 
at his grave, many of our amiable 
country women have shewn peculiar 
zeal and laboured with peculiar dilj. 
gence in circulating the Holy Scrip. 
tures, having not only come forward 
with their gifts of money, but devoted 
also, their time and their talents to 
the work; that, in more than one 
place in the Union, they have gone 
from street to street, from ‘house to 
house; they have visited the garrets 
and the cellars of the poor and the 
destitute: they have laboured, and 
they have persevered with the kind. 
ness and tenderness, and patience 
which belong to their sex; and no 
disgusting objects, no ignorance, 10 
ingratitude, no obstacles have caused 
them to desist; they have furnished 
the Scriptures to many gratuitously, 
when it was proper to give, but more 
generally by inducing individuals to 
purchase; and cheered by evident 
good which has resulted from their 
efforts, urged on by compassion for 
the numbers whom they know to be 
still needy, actuated by love to the 
Bible, and to him who has given it 
to our race, (having the blessings 
of hundreds resting on them,) they 
are resolved to continue their pious 
toils.” 

The work of communicating the 
knowledge of that Book which con- 
tains the words of eternal life, of 
hastening on the time, when the 
kingdom of the Redeemer shall uni- 
versally prevail, progresses triumplh- 
antly in other countries. Your man- 
agers rejoice, with all the members 
of Bible Societies; “that the multi- 
tudes engaged in this blessed employ, 
are constantly increasing, and that, 
in every year, the favour of Almighty 
God causes their hearts to be cheer- 
ed, with uninterrupted and more 
signal success.” The details given 
of these achievements, more truly 
glorious than all the sanguinary ¢x- 
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ploits of heroes and of kings, are 
-uchas are well adapted to make “our 
hearts burn within us.” 

They most emphatically say, to all 
who read, or hear them read, “ go 
and do thou likewise.” Especially, 
the narrative of the astonishing la- 
hours and success of one man—of 
Proresson Leanper Vaw Ess, of 
Germany, who “ with unwearied 
zeal, devotes all his energies to the 
diffusion of the Gospel of Salvation, 
and by the strengthening influence 
of redeeming love, braves the storms 
which assail him, and remains firm as 
arock inthe midst of the ocean, con- 
tinually buffetted by the raging 
waves’—ought to excite a noble em- 
ulation in the bosom of every Chris- 
tian. Assisted by the generosity of 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety principally, that faithful servant 
of God had been enabled, (according 
to the last accounts,) to issue no less 
than 431,153 copies of the Scriptures! 

With such examples, as this, before 
us, is it possible that the members of 
the Bible Society of Virginia, can 
continue lukewarm and careless? 
The assurance that all these mighty 
works are but commencements of the 
magnificent undertaking we are en- 
gaged in, that many millions of Bibles 
must yet be issued, before the Jew- 
ish, Mahometan and Heathen world 
can be converted, and nominal trans- 
formed into real disciples of Christ, 
must convince us, that eur utmost in- 
dustry and perseverance are neces- 
sary. Let us then, one and all, do 
our utmost for the good of the souls 
of our poor destitute countrymen, 
and of wretched, ignorant, and de- 
luded unbelievers, throughout the 
world; relying, always, not on our 
own strength or wisdom, but solicit- 
ing with humble and fervent prayer, 
his aid to whom alone, all the glory 
of our best performances, should be 
ascribed. He condescends to make 
use Of men as his instruments, to ac- 
tomplish his gracious designs, which 
in due time, will assuredly be fulfil- 
led, according to his promises by the 
mouths of his holy prophets. These 
precious promises, (announced in the 
sacred volume we are striving to pro- 
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mulgate,) furnish abundant consola- 
tion and encouragement, to prevent 
his faithful servants from ever be- 
coming weary of well-doing. ““There- 
fore, beloved brethren, be ye sted- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in the Lord.” 

Abstract of the Treasurer’s Report of 
Receipts and Expenditures during 
the year ending March 31st, 1823. 

Balance on hand, March 31, 

1822, - - - $339 20 

Received from Subscribers 
who are subject to annual 
contributions, - » 168 

Received from twenty-two 
persons, five dollars each, 
to constitute them mem- 
bers of the Society, 110 

Received from Mrs. Martha 
Jarratt, of Dinwiddie, to 
constitute her a member 
for life, - - - 50 

Donations from individuals, 

From the Treasurer of the 
Female Bible Society of 
Powhatan, - . 38 

From the Treasurer of the 
Female Bible Society of 


Richmond, - - - 56 
Received for 105 Bibles sold 

during the past year from 

the Depositories, &c. 100 44 


Received for 47 Testa- 

ments do do. - 15 11 
Received from King & Queen 

and King William Bible 

Society, on account of Bi- 

bles and Testaments, 38 
Received from Louisa So- 

ciety for aiding Bible and 

Missionary Societies, for 

Bibles and ‘Testaments 

sold said Society, - 84 15. 
Received from Junior Bible 

Society of Richmond, on 

account of Bibles and* 

Testaments, - - 50 
Received from Staunton Bi- 

ble Society, for Bibles 

and Testaments, - 
Received from Hampden 

Sidney Bible Society do. 38 50 


59 15 





$1,198 03 
28 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The Expenditures of the 
year, including the pur- 
chase of Bibles and ‘Testa- 
ments, a donation of 300 
dollars to the American 
Bible Society, &c. amount- 
ed to » - . 347 

Leaving a balance in the 
hands of the Treasurer of 350 47 
Notsr.—There is due to 

the American Bible Society 

the sum of - - $574 45 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Soon after the great change in the 
South Sea Islands became known in 
Great Britain, it was determined by 
the Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Socicty, sosend out a Deputation, 
as soon as couvenient, to take a view 
of thing's on the spot ;—to aid the mis- 
sionaries in organizing new churches; 
—to aid the converted inhabitants in 
fixing their social institutions ;—to 
suggest practical improvements ;— 
and to make a report of facts, and pro- 
ceedings, and to recommend meas- 
ures, in the face of Europe, and the 
world. 

The Rev. Daniel Tyerman, of the 
Isle of Wight, and George Bennet, 
Esq. of Shefiicld, were employed i in 
this Agency. ‘They Sailed from Lon- 
don in May, 1821; and reached Ta- 
hiti in October; resided at that and 
the neighbouring Islands till March, 
1822; and then entered upon the 
visit to the Sandwich Islands describ- 
ed in their letter. 

LETTER FROM THE ENGLISH 

RY DEPUTATION TO THE 

BOARD OF FOREIGN 


MISSIONA- 
AMERICAN 
MISSIONS. 
Sandwich Islands, 
August 9, 1822. 
Beloved Brethren in Christ :— 
You have, we presume, been in- 
formed, that the London Missionary 
Society have deputed two of their 


Oahu, (Woaboe,) one of the 


number to inquire into the state of 


their mission in the Islands of the 
South Seas. We, whose names are 
subscribed to this letter, have the 
honor to form that deputation. 

When we sailed from England in 
May, 1821, we had just received in- 
formation, that the Sandwich Islands 
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had engaged your benevolent re. 
yards, and that you had sent mission. 
aries to propagate the Gospel in that 
interesting part of the heathen world, 
—While this important information 
filled our hearts with joy, and excited 
in our minds the most fervent prayers 
that success might attend your la. 
bours of love, we were encouraged 
to indulge the most extensive hopes, 
by hearing that idolatry had already 
fallen in those islands, and that the 
Great Head of the Church had thus 
singularly prepared the way for his 
servants, 
Unexpected Visit to the Sandwich J:i- 
ands, 

But though we felt the most lively 
interest in the success of your enter- 
prise, we then entertained no hopes, 
not even the most remote, of Visiting 
the Sandwich Islands; as such a visit 
made no part of the duties connected 
with our deputation. A mysterious 
and unerring Providence has, howe. 
ver, conferred on us a pleasure as 
great as it was unexpected, and 
placed us in circumstances that ren- 
der it our duty to make you a com. 
munication ;—which we are happy to 
do from the house of your missiona- 
ries, in the [sland of Oahu. 

When we landed here, in the mid- 
dle of April, we did not expect te 
remain more than three weeks; but 
the same Providence, which so un 
expectedly brought us here, has, as 
unexpectedly, detained us ‘ill now, 
The designs of Providence in bring- 
ing’ us here, are, however, suflici- 
ently unfolded to convince us of 
their wisdom and beneficence ; while 
we have every reason to hope thi‘ 
our detention is for the glory of God. 


Tribute of Respect and Affection. 


Before we proceed to the imme- 
diate objects of this letter, allow us, 
dear brethren, to con eratulate you, 
on your having been directed by thie 
Great Head of the Church, to so val 
uable and pious a body of missiona- 
ries, as those are, whom you have 
sent to these Islands. Their piety: 
their talents, their prudence, justily 
the confidence, which you repose 1" 
them, and should cherish in yout 
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hearts the hope, that their holy lives 
will put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men, and tend powerfully to 
induce those, who take knowledge 
of them, to embrace that Gospel, 
which they are anxious to make 
known :—-while their affectionate hos- 
pits diy, and their kind and persever- 
ing’ € ‘ndeavours to promote our com- 
fort, confer upon us a debt of grati- 
tude, which we can never repay. 

The; are indeed burning and shining 
lights in the midst of this crooked and 
perverse nation : and we are confi- 
dent, that the time is not remote, 
when many shall rejoice in their light. 

We have had the pleasure of seeing 
all the brethren, and all the sisters 
excepting Mrs. Ruggles; and feel 
truly thankful to God, that he has 
p rintted us to form a friendship 
with his servants, in whom there is 
go much to admire, to esteem, and to 
love. 

Occasion of this Visit. 

After spending some months in the 
South Sea Islands, and being. at the 
time, at Huahine, one of the Society 
Islands, a vessel, whose captain had 
in charge a schooner, which was a 
present trom the king of England to 
the King of the Sandwich islands, 
came tnexpectedly into the harbour 
forreireshments. Wehad long been 
anxious to introduce the Gospel into 
the Marquesian Islands, first by means 
of some pious natives from Tahiti, 


as introductory to the sending of 


some missionaries. ‘fhe captain in- 
formed us, that after delivering up 
his charge at the Sandwich Islands, 
it was his intention to return by way 
of the Marquesas, and should feel 
much pleasure in giving us, and any 
persons whom we chose to take with 
us, a free passage. ‘To reach the 
Marquesas by way of the Sandwich 
Islands, was, indeed by-a circuitous 
route; but the desire which we had 
to visit your mission there, and the 
hope that the testimony which the 
Tahitians, who might accompany us, 
would bear to the beneficial influence 
of missionary exertions in the South 
Sea Islands, might be of essential ser- 
vice to the Sandwich Islands, and 
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having no expectation of being able 


“to reach the Marquesas by any way 


more favorable,—we were induced to 
believe, that a wise Providence had 
furnished the means of accomplishing 
our wishes, and that it was our duty 
to embrace the opportunity. Mr. 
Ellis one of our valuable missionaries 
stationed at Huahine, agreed to ac- 
company us; while the church pro- 
ceeded to select and set apart two of 
its most suitable members, with their 
wives, to the work of the Gospel! in 
the Marguesian Islands. Mr, Ellis 
accompanied us to afford us his as- 
sistance in this important undertak- 
ing, and had no other view but to re- 
turn again, in three or four months, 
to his field of labour in Huahine. On 
reaching Oahu, your missionaries af- 
fectionately invited us, with Mr. Ellis, 
to take up our abode at their house, 
while the two chiefs with their wives, 
were mvited to reside, during their 
continuance, at the house of the king 
of Atuai, who was here at the time. 
—This was in consequence of the 
brother-in-law of one our chiefs being 
in the service of the king of .dtuaz. 
Obvious Benefits of the Visit. 


Our arrival appeared to be most 
opportune. Many false and injurious 
reports had been propagated here by 
some foreigners, respecting the state 
of religion in the Society Islands, in 
order to prejudice the minds of the 
king, and chiefs, and people of these 
Islands against the Gospel and the 
missionaries. Your missionaries had 
projected, a short time previous to 
our arrival, a voyage to the South 
Sea Islands, accompanied by some of 
the chiefs, to ascertain the real state 
of things there; but the foreigners, 
by their influence, had prevented the 
vessel from sailing. At the time of 
our arrival, the people were labour- 
ing under the influence of the pre- 


judices, which the foreigners had 


produced among them. But our tes- 
timony to the wonderful work of God 
in the South Sea Islands, together 
vith that of the people who accom- 
panied us, appears to have confound- 
ed the opposers, and confirmed the 
king and chiefs and people in the 
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confidence, that the prejudices which 
had been excited, were false and un- 
founded. We had no idea that this 


important object was to be answered 


by our voyage. Truly God is won- 
derful in counsel, and mighty in ex- 
ecuting. 


Invitation to the Tahitian Chief. 

One only of the Chiefs who accom- 
panied us, with his wife, remained at 
the house of the king of Atuai. But 
the king, with Kaahumanu his wife, 
a woman of great influence in these 
islands, were so much pleased with 
the conduct of their visitors, that 
they gave them a strong invitation to 
continue with them, and not go to 
the Marquesas. Struck with this un- 
expected occurrence, and perceiving 
that great benefit might arise to the 
cause of religion in these islands, 
from the residence of persons so 
pious and excellent as these are, and 
knowing that we could obtain others 
for the Marquesas, at the Society 
fslands, we were induced to consent 
to their remaining. 


Invitation to Mr. Ellis. 

Soon after this, a meeting of sever- 
al of the most important chiefs was 
convened by the king and queen of 
Ituai, to deliberate on the propriety 
of inviting Mr, Ellis, also, to join your 
missionaries, and take up his resi- 
dence here, with his wife and family. 


An invitation to that effect was there- 


fore giventohim. This, also, was most 
unexpected. On further inquiry, we 
found that his remaining here met 
with the decided approbation of the 
king Rihortho also, and all the prin- 
cipal chiefs, and what was still more, 
in our estimation, that of your mis- 
sionaries, 
Designation of Mr. Ellis. 

After taking the matter into seri- 
ous consideration, and seeking direc- 
tion from Him, who alone can guide 
in the way of truth, we were induced 
to give our consent to Mr. Ellis’s 
joining your mission; but still to re- 
main in connexion with the London 
Missionary Society, and to be sup- 
ported by it. 

The following considerations in- 
Auenced our minds to come to this 
decision :~- 
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Your missionaries were labouring 
under great difficulties in acquirin 
the language of this people:—diff. 
culties, which, we perceived, would 
not be surmounted for a considerable 
period. Mir. Ellis being intimately 
acquainted with the Tahitian lan. 
guage, which is radically the same 
with this, we were convinced that he 


,would render essential service to 


your missionaries in this particular, 
and thus accelerate the period, when 
they will be able to declare to these 
islanders, in their own tongue, the 
wonderful works of God;--which is 
essential to their extensive usefyl- 
ness.—Our conjectures have been, in 
a measure realized already, with re. 
gard to your missionaries; while Mr, 
Ellis has so much overcome the 
points, in which these languages dif. 
fer from each other, as to be able, in 
so short a time, to preach fluently 
and intelligibly in the Owhyhian 
tongue, which he has done for sey 
eral weeks. 

Another reason is,—the wide field 
of usefulness, which now presents it- 
self in these islands, in connexion 
with the most pleasing aspect, which 
the state of the minds of the people 
affords.. These islands are indeed 
apparently waiting for the Saviour’s 
law; these fields are white to the har- 
vest, and the labourers are few. Jus- 
tice and expediency seemed, there- 
fore, to require, that we should con- 
sent to take a missionary from the 
South Sea Islands, which are so well 
supplied, and give him to these, 
where so many thousands are waiting 
to be taught, but, alas! are perishing 
for lack of knowledge. 

Again; there appeared to us great 
suitableness in your missionaries be- 
ing joined by one, who had resided 
almost six years in those islands, 
where so glorious a work has been 
accomplished within that period, and 
in which he had taken an important 
share. His experience; his acquain- 
tance with the most useful plans of 
operation; his knowledge of the Ta- 
hitian character, to which that of the 
Sandwich Islanders bears a close an- 
alogy;—these considerations could 
not but have a great influence upon 
our decisions. | 
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Some foreigners, anxious to seize 
upon any thing that might tend to 
prejudice the natives against your 
missionaries, did not fail to suggest 
to them, that should they listen to 
their instructions, they would incur 
the displeasure of the English. By 
uniting an English missionary with 
yours, this objection will be removed; 
and, indeed, already has. our visit 
produced the best effect in this par- 
ticular. 

With the same design, these for- 
eigners have spared no pains to mis- 
represent the work of religion in the 
South Sea Islands, and have propa- 
gated the most infamous falsehoods; 
but a missionary, who has been so 
long resident there, and who is well 
acquainted with all the circumstances 
of that great work, being upon the 
spot here, will prevent all future at- 
tempts of a similar kind. 

But. however weighty these con- 
siderations, they would not have in- 
duced us to consent to Mr. Ellis’s 
leaving the useful, important, and 
comfortable situation, which he occu- 
pies at Huahine, in union with Mr. 
Barfl, and joining your missionaries 
here, had not the finger of God most 
clearly indicated to us the path of 
duty;—and this is made so remark- 
ably plain, that not a shadow of a 
doubt can remain upon our minds, 
that it is the will of God. 

Character of Mr. Ellis and his Wife. 

We may also add for your satisfac- 
tion, that Mr. Ellis possesses excel- 
lent missionary talents, real piety, and 
much of the spirit of his office; an 
ardent zeal for the salvation of souls, 
an entire devotedness to his work, a 
good share of general knowledge, 
and a useful proficiency in an ac- 
quaintance with medicine; an ability 
to ingratiate himself with the natives, 
together with amiable and affection- 
ate dispositions. His wife is like 
minded. She is, also, well acquaint- 
ed with the Tahitian language, and 
has been very usefully employed in 
the situation which she fills. They 
are both most highly esteemed, by 
their brethren and sisters in the So- 
ciety Islands, with whom they are 
stfectionately united. That which 
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has rendered them so extensively 
useful, and which has procured them 
so large a share of esteem both 
among their brethren and the natives 
in the Society Islands, will, we doubt 
not, procure for them the same es- 
teem and affection among our belov- 
ed friends, your worthy missionaries . 
in the Sandwich tslands, and render 
them as useful there. 

Mr. Ellis accompanies us back to 
Huahine, but will return again to the 
Sandwich Islands as soon as possible; 
—but at the expense of the London 
Missionary Society. And while we 
entertain the confident hope, that 
this will meet your approbation, we 
doubt not that you will join us in fer- 
vent prayer, that this important step 
may be the means of strengthening 
the hands of your mission here, and 
promoting the glory of God in the 
salvation of multitudes of immortal 
souls in these long neglected, but 
interesting islands. 


Proposed return of Mr. Chamberlain. 


Mr. Chamberlain and his esteemed 
brethren and sisters, have done us 
the honour to consult us.on the sub- 
ject of his situation, in connexion 
with this mission. Being upon the 
spot, and having an opportunity of 
forming an opinion on the subject 
from an actual knowledge of the 
state of these Islands, and-the cir- 
cumstances of the mission, we have 
felt it to be our duty in compliance 
with their united request, to give our 
views as to the path of duty. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chamberlain are truly esti- 
mable characters, and warthy of that 
good opinion, which you have formed 
of them, and of the highest esteem 
and love from the church and the 
world; and had their talents been re- 
quired here, in the sphere in which 
you intended them to move, more 
suitable persons, we are persuaded, 
could not have been found. But, 
here is no scope for agnricultural 
talents beyond what the natives them- 
selves possess. Of this we are fully 
convinced.—This being the fact, Mr. 
Chamberlain can render no essential 
service.to the mission, in the way in 
which he was intended to promote 
its welfare. This being obvious to - 
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us, and taking into the account the 
importance of an immediate attention 
to the formation of the character of 
his children, and their being brought 
up In an acquaintance with some 
business not to be learnt here, witha 
view to their future settlement in 
life;—considering, also, the preca- 
rious state of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
health, and the affecting situation in 
which Mrs. C. would be placed, were 
she to be left a widow in these Islands 
with such a family;—we gave it as 
our decided opinion that it was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s duty to return back 
again to his native country, by the 
first suitable conveyance. In this 
opinion we feel assured you would 
most fully concur, were you in these 
Islands to witness the habits and man- 
ners of the inhabitants, which cannot 
but have the most injurious effect 
upon the principles and conduct of 
those, whose characters are to be 
formed under the influence of such 
scenes, as daily present themselves 
in this heathen land. 

fMessrs. Tyerman and Bennet, 
after a respectful apology, here offer 
many valuable suggestions to the 
committee, with reference to the in- 
terests of the mission, and the best 
measures for the conversion of the 
Islanders of the Pacific. They then 
concluge with the following account 
of the 
Present Religious State of the South 

Sea Islands. 

Having spent some time in the 
South Sea Islands, (and we intend to 
pass another twelve months at Ieast 
there;) it may not be unacceptable 
to you to receive our views of the 
state of religion in those highly fa- 
voured regions. You have, no doubt, 
read the reports, which have been 
mace respecting the state of that mis- 
sion; and be assured, that so far from 
those reports being exaggerated, 
much more might have been said. 
The work isindeed marvellous in our 
eyes, and excites in our hearts the 
most lively gratitude to that God, 
whose hand has been so signally dis. 
played in it.—The inhabitants of 
those islands were sunk into the 
lowest possible state of moral degra- 
dation; but are now, we hesitate "abt 





to say, viewing them as a body, the 
most universally and consistently 
Christian, of any people upon the 
face of the earth.—-The Sabbath ig 
universally regarded. The individual 
is scarcely known, who does not at. 
tend public worship three times on 
the Lord’s day, and several times in 
the week. The congregations are 
large, and as well behaved, as any 
congregation we ever saw in England. 
Numerous churches are formed of 
pious persons; while naultitudes more 
are waiting for admission. Full three 
fourths of the people can read, and 
many write and cypher. Industry is 
every where apparent, and civiliza- 
tion has already made considerable 
progress, ‘Towns are rising up, com- 
posed of houses built according to 
the European style. Our furniture 
is imitated; and the people aim at 
the same modes of living and cloth- 
ing. Crimes are very few. Peace 
and happiness are every where ap- 


parent. The marriage vow is held 
sacred. Infanticide is wholly discon- 
tinued. Religion is the great busi- 


ness of life; while secular affairs, 
though not neglected, are heid as 
only secondary. All the food wanted 
for the Sabbath is dressed on the 
Saturday:—not a fire is lighted, not 
a canoe is seen moving on the water, 
nor are any visits paid, on the Lord’s 
day. Never did the Gospel obtain a 
more complete and glorious triumph 
over ignorance, and sensuality, and 
superstition, since the world began. 
Let this change afford you, beloved 
brethren encouragement im all your 
labours of Jove, and in all your exer- 
tions to evangelize the heathen world. 
Your prospects in these Islands are 
indeed most encouraging; and that 
you may soon have to rejoice in their 
regeneration, and their conversion 
to Christ, is, dear friends and fellow- 
labourers, the fervent prayer of 
yours, for Jesus’ sake. 
DANIEL TYERMAN, 
GrorGe BENNETT. 

‘kes on the Population of the So- 
Sditor of the 


Rena: 
ctety Islands, by the 
Missionary Herald, 
Many of our readers may wish te 

form some opinion conc: ‘rning the 





























present population of the South Sea 
Islands, in which so’ wonderful a 
change has been effected. No docu- 
ments within our possession enable 
us to speak with much certainty on 
the subject. 

When Capt. Cook visited Tahiti, 
in the course of his second voyage, 
he estimated the population of that 
Island alone at 200,000. ‘This was in 
the year 1774. Doubtless this esti- 
mate was too high, as was the estimate 
which the same navigator formed of 
the population of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, four years afterwards, Still a 
man of so much judgment could not 
have been led to form such an opin- 
ion, unless the people had been very 
numerous, In one of the expeditions 
fitted out against Eimeo, when he 
was present, 200 large war-canoes 
were employed, and as many small 
enes to carry provisions and bring 
home the slain for interment. 

We learn from other sources that 
each of the war-canoes usually con- 
tained from 20 to 30 men, and each 
of the small canoes four or five men. 
This expedition was fitted out by a 
part of the island, the whole not be- 
ing under one government. 

From this time till the landing of 
the missionaries in 1797, there were 
many destructive wars, between the 
people of different parts of J'ahizi, 
and between the people of Tahiti 
and those of Eimeo. There were also 
many private murders and assassina- 
tions. The great majority of infants 
were killed by their own mothers, as 
svon as they were born, After the 
missionaries had been some years on 
the Island, they computed that Po- 
mare, the father of the late king of 
that name, had offered 2,000 human 
sacrifices, during the 50 years of his 
reign. But the greatest cause of de- 
population was the universal licen- 
tiousness of morals; a licentiousness, 
the ruinous effects of which were 
greatly aggravated by the visits of 
Europeans. Depraved asthe natives 
were, previously to being thus visit- 
ed, there is no doubt that the inter- 
course with ships made them worse. 
The downward progress towards ut- 
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r extermination was very rapid; 
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and, so far as appears, the success of 
missionary exertions was the only 
thing that saved the people from this 


melancholy termination of their 
crimes and their miseries. 

One of the first labours of the mis- 
sionaries. was the taking of a census, 
the result of which showed, that T’a- 
Jiti then contained about 16,0uUu souls. 
The natives were perfectly aware, 
that their numbers diminished con- 
tinually. Pomare told the missiona- 
rics, that they had come to the rem- 
nant of his people. 

Since wars, human sacrifices, and 
infanticide have ceased, and industry, 
morality, and piety have become pre- 
valent, the population is very rapidly 
increasing, At the annual missionary 
meeting in ‘Tahiti, full 6,000 persons 
have been present. At Eimeo and 
Huahine, and other Islands, meeung's 
of this kind have been very numer- 
ously attended. The prospect now 
is, that all the evangelized Islands 
will soon be full of people, dwelling 
in peace and plenty, and gratefully, 
acknowledging the kindness of their 
heavenly Father. 

Our readers will hardly need to be 
reminded, that while they render 
thanks for the wonderful attestation 
to the value of missionary exertions, 
which God in his providence has 
here been pleased to give, they 
should be fervent in prayer for their 
brethren at the Sandwich Islands. 
About the time that these pages are 
put into circulation, it.is probable 
that the missionaries in the Thames* 
will be looking out for the snow clad 
peak of Owhyhee. It is an interest- 
ing fact, that their brethren at the 
Islands will have been holding a 
weekly prayer-meeting on their ac- 
count for a year before their arrival. 
Does it not become those, who have 
sent forth these messengers of the 
churches, to plead earnestly for them 
at the throne of grace; especially at 
the season of their landing and en- 
tering upon their labours. 

* All our readers may not have learned from 
the newspapers, that the Thames has been 
spoken twice: the first time five days out, hav- 
ing bad an extraordinary run of 800 miles off 
the coast; the second time 23 days vut, having 
made very good progress in the voyage. The 
missionaries were all well. : 
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Extract of a communication from Mr. 
Fisk to the Board, 


We preach four times a week in 
English. Our chapel, which accom- 
modates 100 persons, is filled twice 
on the Sabbath. On Wednesday 
evening we preach also in the chapel, 
and on Thursday evening in a room 
on the other side of the water, near 
the dock yard. Our preaching is 
generally extemporaneous. This is 
the kind of preaching. to which our 
hearers have been most accustomed, 
and which they prefer. 

About two months ago, Mrs. R, 
one of our best-friends, proposed to 
Mrs. Temple the establishment of a 
Sabbath school. It was immediately 
commenced with fifteen scholars. 
Last Sabbath there were 45; of whom 
two were Catholics. three Greeks, 
and three Jews. The Jews, however, 
were prohibited by their parents 
from taking any lessons in the New 
Testament, and commanded not to 
wait to hear the singing, exhortation 
and prayer, with which the school is 
closed. Still we are glad of an op- 


portunity to teach them from the law 


and the prophets. We are not 
acquainted with any particular in- 
stances, in which our preaching has 
been specially blessed to individuals. 
It has, however, pleased God to ex- 
cite his children in this place, of late, 
to more than usual zeal and activity 
in seeking. the spiritual welfare of 
their friends. There have, also, been 
some very interesting cases of special 
seriousness. We have occasiorally 
the pleasure to meet with a party of 
pious friends to pass an evening in 
religious conversation, and conclude 
with prayer. There are a number of 
pious men among the troops station- 
ed here. There is a sergeant whois 
a Methodist preacher. Most of the 
serious soldiers, I believe, are Metho- 
dists. They attend our meeting, and, 


e 


at other times, have meetings fre. 
quently among themselves. Aftep 
preaching on Thursday evening, | 
entered into conversation with a gol. 
dier, who told me that 10 or 20 of 
them spend an hour every evening, 
when not on guard, in reading the 
Scriptures, singing, and prayer. In 
the course of the year, there have 
been several cases of hopeful conver. 
sion. Our congregations on the Sab- 
bath are of quite a mixed kind;— 
some persons distinguished for learn- 
ing, talents and accomplishments, and 
some of the most illiterate; Church- 
men, ‘Presbyterians, Independents, 
Baptists, and Methodists. Nothing 
gratifies the serious part of our con- 
gregation so much as when we preach 
on the glory and grace of Christ; | 
mean, in a practical and experimen- 
tal way. We have several times had 
at our meeting two young midship- 
men, from an English man-of-war, 
who have become serious in the 
course of the past year. 

We have frequent occasion to lend 
such books as Baxter's Call, Saints’ 
Rest, Rise and Progress, Memoirs of 
Mrs. Newell, Miss Smelt, Brainerd, 
and Martyn. A few such books as 
these, if we had them, might be dis- 
posed of in Malta, with great pros- 
pect of usefulness. Mr. Lowndes 


‘and Mr. Wilson had formed a small 


society in the congregation for the 
distribution of Bibles and Tracts. 
The concerns of this association, with 
a considerable quantity of tracts and 
Italian Testaments, and a monthly 
income of a few dollars, have now 
failen into the hands of Mr. Temple. 
Mrs. Temple has, also, the manage- 
ment, in connexion with several other 
ladies, of the concerns of a society, 
formed by Mrs. Wilson, for the relief 
of the poor, of whom there are very 
many in Malta, and in a very pitiable 
condition. One object of this society 
is, to clothe poor children, that they 
may attend the Lancasterian schoel. 
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To the Pub. of the Ev. and Lit. Mag. 
BRIEF MEMOIR OF MRS. HESTER E. H. TABB. 


{x seemed good to Almighty God on the 4th of February, 
to remove Mrs. Hester E. H. Tass from the arms of a 
devoted husband, a fond mother, and two most affectionate 
brothers. In the 22d year of her age, in the midst of all 
that satisfies our reasonable desires, surrounded by relatives 
of whom she was the ornament and joy, blest with the abun- 
dance, and having a heart prepared to use as well as enjoy 
the bounties of Providence, was she suddenly cut off. We 
may not murmur at the decree of Heaven: for although 
«clouds and darkness are round about Him, yet justice and 
judgment are the habitations of his throne.” 

When it is said that Mrs. Tabb died suddenly, it cannot of 
course be expected that a record should be given of the ex- 
ercises of her mind, while perceiving and contemplating the 
certain but gradual approach of death. Yet it is in our power 
io say how she lived; and a faithful narrative of her life 
would afford the best possible evidence that she “sleeps in 
Jesus.” The delineation of every trait in her character might 
well bring to the remembrance of her mourning friends the 
injunction of the Apostle * sorrow not as those that have no 
hope.” 

The life of Mrs. Tabb affords an example so edifying and 
instructive, that I cannot help seizing the opportunity, which 
a good Providence has thrown in my way, of sending you a 
sketch of her character for insertion in your Magazine. It 
is intended chiefly for the benefit of your ‘female readers, but 
should I succeed in this attempt, all of ev ery age and condi- 
tion may derive advantage from it. I must forewarn you 
however, that my principal materials are fragments of papers 
left by Mrs. Tabb herself, in which she put down her own 
private thoughts and feelings, without the least expectation 
that any human being would ever see them. I am now, 
therefore, in the condition of a painter, who wishes to take 
a likeness, after death has‘sharpened and contracted the fea- 
tures, covered the brightness of the eye in perpetual darkness, 
and dissolved the connexion between the body and the soul 
which gave toit animation and expression. ‘The resemblance 
will be faint, but I hope faithful. 

Mrs. T. was the daughter of Mr. Andrew Van Bibber and 
Mrs. Sarah E. Van Bibber of Vorthend, Matthews county. She 
was born in the year 1800 ; and in 1808 was deprived of her 
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father. ‘The manner in which her surviving parent performed 
the duties which devolved on her, will best appear by the ex. 
tracts which will hereafter be given. It may here suffice to 
say, that Miss V. B. was endowed with an understanding of 
superior order, and that it was cultivated with all the assi- 
duity and skill which maternal love could prompt or supply, 
None of the ornamental branches of education were neglected; 
yet for the sake of these, there was no sacrifice of solid ac- 
quirements. ‘The care thus employed was amply repaid, and 
at eighteen Miss V. B. took her rank among the most accom- 
plished young ladies of the country. Though a stranger, | 
happen to know that she excited more than common admira- 
tion, and received an unusual portion of those flattering atten- 
tions, which so often inflate the vanity and corrupt the hearts 
of the young and beautiful. 

It was in this gay season of life, living in affluence and 
surrounded by admirers, that she exhibited the character ot 
which I am about to give some traits by extracts from her 
own papers. ‘These fragments, which cannot but be pre- 
cious to surviving friends, most clearly evince, 

1. An intense desire of intellectual improvement. The fol- 
lowing is taken from a list of books read in the year 1818. 
«¢Upon recurring to all that [ have thoroughly perused, the 
number seems much smaller than I should have anticipated. 
But [have been made more sensible, by an actual list, of the 
predominance of desultory reading, instead of a continued 
series of history or poetry. But in order that I may not lose 
even the little that [have perused, I will oblige myself to 
give the moral of all I have read.” The following remarks 
made in conformity to this resolution are copied ihout any 
paips to make a selection. 

“¢ Bennetts Letters.—The style of these interesting letters 
is very pleasing. After recommending every accomplishment 
as ornamental to the character of a highly educated female, 
he crowns the whole with piety ; without which every acquire- 
ment is vain—with it every humble virtue shines with placid 
lustre. He commends to the female, the union of elegance 
with practical religion, as the most finished portrait of femin- 
ine loveliness. 

*¢ Pleasures of Imaginalion.—This poem combines beauty 
with dignity. The passages which most pleased me in the 
perusal were ¢the invalid tasting once more the delights of 
pure air and lovely scenery’—<‘ the description of the rainbow’ 
—¢*and tle superiority of moral beauty to that of nature.’ 








ad 
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«s Christian Morals.—Replete, like all the other works of 
ihis admirable woman, with lessons of piety. She forcibly 
inculcates the importance of forming right habits in youth— 
of not procrastinating the period of repentance and good 
works—of docility in the young—of charity—government of 
ihe temper—respect to parents, &c. &c.” 

{am greatly tempted to prolong these extracts—but my 
limits forbid the addition of any but that which closes the list. 

“The New Testament—Twice. I have read this with 
more attention, and [I would humbly hope with more im- 
provement than before-—The Psalms, in the Old Testament, 
{ have learned to admire, as abounding in exquisite beauty, 
sublimity and grandeur.” 

2, She had learned, although young, to set a high value on 
time, and to observe a remarkable order and method in all her 
pursuils. How edifying is it, amid the waste of time of 
which so many of every age are guilty, to find a lovely young 
female er nt, such sentiments, and making such arrange- 
ments as follow! 

«How much might we achieve, how much good we could 
accomplish, were we not continually in the habit of wasting 
small portions of time; and of deferring things useful in 
themselves, until we had idly spent or gaped away several 
hours, which, but for the custom of postponing employment 
might have been pleasantly and profitably occupied.” A copy 
of regular arrangements for the day might seem too particu- 
Jar, and w ould be unprofitable, because every individual 
must make them according to circumstances ; but I ought to 
state that every hour was appropriated, and among the allot- 
ments, I find the following—** Religious reading—Domestic 
arrangements—History—Drawing—Geegraphy—After din- 
ner, a review of the mornings occupations--A few minutes 
spent in addressing Him to whom I owe every thing—Work 
for the poor,” &c. &c. And the whole plan of employment 
concludes with this short prayer—* Give me firmness to per- 
severe in it, and bless my endeavours to make myself useful 
and beloved !%? 

3. Another striking trait in the character of this incompar- 
able young lady was, the unceasing atlention paid by her to 
the cultivation of a good temper. She had understanding to 
realize that human life is made up, in general, of little events, 
and that there is an almost perpetual occurrence of small 
‘vials and petty vexations. And she had the wisdom to re- 
solve that all these little things should not ruffle her mind nor 
listurb her peace. Too many reserve their good feelings for 
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great occasions; and give way in trivial matters to that sort 
of temper, which keeps themselves perpetually chafed, and 
those about them uneasy. But let us see how Miss V. B, 
communed with her own heart on this subject. 

** Let not temporary feelings ever get the better of those 
principles of justice and benevolence, which in our hours of 
calm reflection, we are willing to admit—Let us say to our. 
selves, how will this circumstance appear to me a few years 
hence, when time has dissipated the clouds of prejudice, and 
we impartially retrace our actions and all their motives.” 

Again, * Most persons allow that itis less difficult to bear 
with fortitude a great disappointment, than to support with 
patience those petty vexations, which mingle with all the 
occurences of daily life. And surely, if it is praiseworthy 
to take an interest in acquiring an accurate knowledge of 
those celebrated heroes, who so much enliven ancient and 
modern history; to learn the situation and commerce, as 
well as character of nations, with whom we shall most pro- 
bably never be brought in contact,—how much more essential 
is it, that our own hearts, from the government and correction 
of which springs all our happiness, and from whose neglected 
culture and discipline arises all our misery—should not remain 
a wilderness.” 

The next extract, although very brief, strikingly exhibits 
the trait of character before us; but also shows, 

4. A most amiable condescension and kindness to inferiors ; 
as well as a clear perception of moral beauty in the repre- 
sentation of characters met with in a course of reading. It 
is headed, 

** Gentleness to Servants.” 

«‘ What a pleasing picture of benevolence on the part of a 
master; and of confidence in servants, does the salatation of 
Boaz to his reapers and their reply, convey.” 

«6 And behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said unto 
the reapers, «The Lord be with you;” and they answered 
him, *The Lord bless thee.’—** How unlike the usual expres- 
sions of a master, which generally intimate a fear that his in- 
terest will not be sufficiently attended to!’—Perhaps few 
readers, after perusing this little extract will fail to see new 
beauty and force in the passage of scripture here quoted. 

In connexion with these particulars, and nearly allied to 
them, [ may well place another conspicuous feature in the 
character of departed excellence. 

5. A high regard and unceasing attention to the happiness and 


improvement of others. 
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The following was most manifestly written entirely with 
the design of impressing more deeply on the heart of the 
writer, the sentiments which it contains. It is immediately 
connected with the record of a trivial incident, which was 
certainly intended for no eyes but her own. 

«Thou, Father! who art the only safeguard against the en- 
croachments of vanity and selfishness ; O by the lesson which 
thy wondrous Son has given, of love to the mortal race, be- 
stow on thy lowly daughter a portion of this kindly love.— 
[ct me feel for all more than for myself. Let me profit by 
the example thou hast set before me in my revered parent.— 
And teach me, beneficent Creator, to lose that love of sclf 
which wraps us in too poignant a fecling for our own mis- 
fortunes, and too deadly an indifference to the sufferings of 
others !”? 

The following illustrates several parts of character as well 
as that immediately under consideration. The writer had 
made a brief statement of her age, circumstances in life, re- 
lationships, &c. &c. and seriously proposes the question, how 
one in her situation might make herself useful at this early age? 
In answer she thus thinks and resolves. 

«While so young, actions will not be so much in her power 
as sentiments.—Let her endeavour, then, to imbibe correct 
opinions ; let her study her heart ; let her draw from their 
hiding places all the bad qualities which endeavour to conceal 
themselves at the prospect of self-examination ; let her endea- 
vour to make herself beloved by her relations, to repay, by 
dutiful conduct, the debt of gratitude she owes her mother, by 
every delicate attention to engage the hearts of her brothers, 

and to implant the seeds of religion and virtue in the heart of 
ihe younger. To the orphan who resides with her, let her 
act the part of a sister; to her other young friends let her be 
allectionate, generous, and open.—Never let her set them an 
example, which she would blush to see them follow. 

“In the company of gentlemen, Jet her be modest, yet not 
constrained. Until she sees the being, whom she could wish 
to honour and obey forever, let her never ungenerously en- 
deavour to make a conquest. Let her drive female coquetry 
far from her heart, and not suffer envy at the superior talents 
or Charms of any woman to disturb her breast. 

“Let her sedulously guard her tongue from defamation, 
and as far as possible think charitably of all. 

“ Let her prefer others before herself. 

‘ Let her be uniformly kind and consistent to her domestics. 

“ Let her Study good nature as a christian quality; and 
the result will be natural politeness. 
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«‘ Let her endeavour to obtain a command over her passions 
and make this a rule, never to close her eyes in sleep, til) 
she has forgiven every human being, (if she has before beer 
vexed,) and is at peace with the world.” 

Surely these resolutions will commend themselves to the 
understanding and the heart of every person who reads them 
—But to young ladies especially they are recommended as 
embodying, in short compass, a great portion of practical 
wisdom ; and containing most excellent rules to make them. 
selves lovely and beloved, useful in society and a comfort to 
their friends. 

As I can only take brief specimens for the illustration of 
character, I am constrained to pass on to the remark that 

6. The subject of this notice was distinguished for both 
filial affection, and humble, fervent piety towards God. | 
combine these two traits of character, because they are nearly 
allied ; and because in the extracts to be given the exhibitions 
of them are frequently united s—as in the following, 

‘sHow miserable are we, when a beloved friend. suffers! 
My mother, my too well beloved parent, lies sick, and | 
cannot mitigate her pain. All I can do is to sympathise in 
her sufferings and to offer my prayers to the merciful Ruler 
of the universe for her recovery ;—O gracious Father ! teach 
me to repay all her maternal tenderness and care of my 
wayward childhood—Make us, O Father! a family of love. 
Let religion impress her divine signet on our hearts; and 
teach us to bow with resignation to all thy chastening trials, 
and to receive with ardent and grateful minds, the blessings 
thou lavishly bestowest.” 

The next extract seems to be one, of a number of Sabbath 
days exercises, performed for the writer’s improvement. It is 
given as an example of profitable perusal of the scriptures, 
which may edify the aged as well as the young. 

‘* Let me take the xvth chap. of St. John and expatiate on 
its contents, for the edification and delight of my heart. 

«‘ How sweet is the promise of his bounty, «If ye-abide in 
me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you.”—How truly, how justly may 
we rely on this promise of heavenly love! How often have ! 
prayed that my Father would grant me some request, which 
I thought essential to my happiness ; and though the wish 
seemed incompatible with probability, yet how frequently and 
how graciously has he condescended to grant it to a poor Im- 
perfect creature !—At other times, he has in mercy denied my 
solicitations ; kindly denied them; for he knew best what to 
bestow and what to withhold. 
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«Herein is my Father glorified,-that ye bear much fruit ; 
so shall ye be my disciples.””—** Thus we see that a nominal 
en Me christian is not all—we must with fear and trembling work 
out our salvation ; we must diligently serve God, and endea- 


he your to the best of our ability to benefit his creatures. «If 
‘mn ye keep my commandments ye shall abide in my love ; even 
as ag | have kept my Father’s commandments and abide in his 
val love.’—And shall we for the illusive and transient pleasures 
n- attached to this span of mortal life, give up our inheritance 
to in heaven, bought with so great a price? Let me be wise, O 

Father, and early learn what true pleasure is—Let me pro- 
of pose to myself the pattern of a just and gracious Saviour; 

wid though compared to Him, I shall be less than a grain of 
th dust is to this beautiful and comprehensive globe, yet am I 
J accountable for an immortal spirit, which must in this pil- 
ly vrimage of life secure an everlasting abode in the heavens, or 
ns be plunged forever in perdition.—Again, O Father, let me 

exclaim, * Lift up the light of thy countenance upon me and 
s! I shall be safe’-—Guard me from the waking dreams of folly 
I —preserve me from my great enemy—lead me into thy green 
in pastures—give me of the food of thy living and quickening 
er word—and when this weary head shall humbly repose on its 
ch mother earth, O let my spirit seek the God that gave it birth, 
ny the Saviour who redeemed it from the bondage of sin, and 


pour at the foot of thy throne my adorations of thy glory 
and mercy ! 

«This is my commandment, that ye love one another, as 
thave loved you.”—** Ah! my Redeemer, who can do this? 
—But as far as our human and corrupt nature will permit, 
let us endeavour to imitate thy benevolence to every breath- 
ing soul, and study to deny ourselves for the good of others. 
But thy regenerating Spirit is necessary to perfect in us this 
frame of mind——let us fly to thy bosom, dear Jesus——and from 
thee will we draw forth every sentiment of adoration to oup 
God, and love to our fellow creatures!” 

The following aspirations strikingly exemplify every trait 





1, | of character which I have particularized. They are believed 
y to have been written when Miss VY. B. had not yet completed 
[ her 18th year. 

h “Q my Father! teach me not to abuse that precious talent, 
h time, which thou hast committed to my keeping. With a 
d deep conviction of the unprofitable manner in which I have 
1- employed the invaluable and fleeting moments of my past life, 
y I come before thee, and O God, if thou wilt deign to listen 
9 


fo the voice of thy poor suppliant, receive my thanks that 
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thou hast brought me thus far on the journey of life; nq 
hearken to the prayer of my heart-that thou wilt teach me ty 
employ the remainder to thy glory, and for the eternal benefit 
of my soul—let me not trifle away the inestimable minutes, 
which compose my earthly existence. In the wild flow of 
youthful spirits, let me not Sacrifice to worldly celebrity, o; 
to the praises of but worldly approvers, that humility and 
abasement of self, which constitute, in thine eyes, the most 
valuable of the gems which compose a christian’s crown, 
And O, wilt thou deign to grant me this request, for I cay 
do nothing without thee, that I may never lay my head on 
my pillow at night, without having earnestly endeavoured to 
-do something for the benefit of my fellow creatures ; some- 
thing to evince to my beloved mother, the ardent love which 
her tenderness to me has inspired—and when [ am with my 
brothers, to be in every sense of the word a kind and affec. 
tionate sister, studious never to let them blush for her conduct, 

‘¢ Let me love my female friends with the warmest feelings 
of friendship, which one immortal soul should feel for another, 
whose similarity of pursuits, should still more attach me to 
them. Let me defend them when slandered, think charitably 
of their actions, and endeavour to serve them in every pos: 
sible manner. 

‘‘Let me pursue my studies with earnestness and zeal ; let 
me catechise and strengthen my memory ; let me not slide 
into the opinions of others, but let me examine for myself; 
let me impartially view every question on all sides, and in- 
ploring light from thee, Jet me form that conclusion which 
conscience supplies, and be firm in every principle which | 
think right. 

‘* With a solemn and proper impression of the importance 
of duly applying every moment to some worthy use, let not 
the conviction spread a gloom over my manners or features; 
let them wear that serenity, which a belief that earthly con- 
cerns are but of small import (except as they give opportunity 
to employ the christian virtues) would naturally inspire ; and 
that cheerfulness which resignation as to every event in life 
would give them. 7 

‘«¢Let the orphan who is under our protection claim the 
affectionate interest that I would bestow on a sister—Let me 
endeavour to engage her affection—Let me try to make her 
a companion in all my pleasures and my studies, and never 
to set her an example, which she ought not to follow. 

«©N. B. My drawers and closet to be kept in the exactest 
order—clothes in the neatest style—and my temper without 
a ruffled moment.” 
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The following seems to have been written about the same 
time, and breathes the same spirit. 

«‘ Thou mighty Father of Creation ! thou who touchest the 
stars with thy fingers, and they run their course rejoicing, O 
listen to the supplication of thy child—Though I am but an 
atom in the links of countless worlds, yet thou hast revealed 
from holy writ, that not one hair of my head is unnumber- 
ed—A sparrow cannot fall to the ground without thy knowl- 
edge; and I, who am of more value than many sparrows, 
will believe that thou deignest to rejoice when the sweet visits 
of thy Holy Spirit find my wayward soul disposed to welcome 
the heavenly guest, and to mourn that my mindis so often led 
astray by the passing vanities of the world. Nota sigh of 
my bosom is unheard by thee my God—Not a smile of inno- 
cence is unperceived—Not an evil thought escapes my benc- 
ficent Father. See how my cup overflows with love. A mo- 
ther tender, indulgent affectionate—to whom I am attached 
by double ties: for all I know, and all I have acquired I 
owe to her. She it was who first tanght my infant tongue to 
raise my feeble voice of adoration to its Maker—She who 
soothed my spirit, when vexed by childish ills—she who with 
unwearied assiduity first taught me the harmony of sweet 
sounds : who encouraged and aided every sketch of my pen- 
cil, and who read with me each favourite author, and point- 
ed out the beauties of the Classic bards, and raised my youth- 
ful mind to the enthusiasm of delight, and my soul to the ar- 
dent wish of being good. O disappoint her not, my Father! 
Let not the child she has nursed in her bosom, be a dishonor 
toher age—let not the heart in which she has studied to im- 
plant virtue, ever become degenerate—let it ever overflow with 
filial love and gratitude to her, and to thee for having given 
me such a parent.—May I prove the comfort of her age, and 
may my beloved brothers unite with me in grateful affection 
to her who has been all to us.” 

Here follows another Sabbath Exercise, written in Miss 
V. B.’s 19th year. 

‘Sweet to me are meditations on the sacred volume, which 
promises to those who humbly and zealously peruse it, and 
walk in the firm steps’ of faith and piety, endeavouring to 
obey its dictates—eternal and never fading felicity. O Thou 
dear Source of immortal life, thou Softener of all the cares 
which at every moment spring up to stop our progress in vir- 
tue ; thou vanquisher of every passion whose baleful influence 
makes each bud and blossom of happiness to droop, O shed 
thy light in my soul more and more «unto the perfect day :” 
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and teach me the way to salvation and bliss. While youth 
tinges anticipation with every golden hue of expected plea- 
sure—W hile judging by our feeling to others, we should hope 
to find in each acquaintance a friend, and in each well known 
companion a soother of our sorrows, an enhancer of our joys 
—While blessed with dear relations, whose very existence 
makes our hearts beat with the lively glow of gratitude, and 
whose converse and sweet friendship create a dearer rapture 
than all this world has to bestow—While affluence extends its 
favours, and health strings every joyous nerve——While all 
these blessings bind me closer to this world-—O let not my 
Creator God be forgotten in the days of my youth—With 
lively and rapturous gratitude let me survey his goodness— 
These blessings are not due to one so weak, whose nature is 
so corrupt as mine ; but from the unfailing and inexhaustible 
source of my Maker’s mercy they flow—Blessings alike at- 
tend the virtuous and the wicked. ‘He maketh his sun to 
shine on the just and on the unjust.’ O let me profit by its 
heavenly beams; let me bask in the light and the smile of his 
countenance—let me seek a nearer and more delightful com- 
munion with bim.—Give me, Lord a contented and quiet 
heart—Let me not set my imagination on those things which 
are difficult to obtain, and which have not thee as their chief 
and final object. Purify my heart from the gross affections 
of this world—Give me such a sense of thy continual pre- 
sence and benevolent interest in my being that I may learn to 
regulate my actions, words and thoughts, until they may be 
weighed by thee in the balance and not be found wanting— 
When O Lord, will that blessed period arrive ; when shall 
this too often rebellious heart, say, at each event, with fer- 
vent piety, ‘thy will be done.,—Not, O my Father, till thou 
hast renewed my nature from its present corruption to the 
pure state of being in which thou formedst the first inhabi- 
tants of paradise—And when my heart thirsteth for virtue, 
when it seeks to escape the trammels of degrading folly, 
vanity and vice, O wilt thou not, beneficent Creator, aid the 
efforts of thy feeble child—Wilt thou not strengthen me with 
thy strength, purify me with thy love, and soften every feel- 
ing to a perfect union with christian duties !” 

Miss V. B. was accustomed, as appears from her papers, 
to set apart particular seasons for a review of past life. I 
have seen several papers written on new year. ‘They mani- 
fest great tenderness of conscience, deep humility under a 
sense of past deficiencies, and fervent desires to make pro- 
gress in the ways of true piety. Extracts from them would 
be very edifying ; but these time will not permit mé to make. 
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I cannot, however, refrain from copying the following as 
it affords a fine contrast to the conduct of many young fe- 
males, on an occasion as deeply interesting as any other in 
human life. Miss V. B. was about to be married. In con- 
tenplation of this event, she thus expresses herself before 
her heavenly Father. 

«© A new scene of action is now awaiting me. In a few 
months I shall take upon myself the sacred name of wife ; 
and 1 must look forward to performing with diligence and 
zeal the duties annexed to this character. 

«Thou O my Guide, my Creator! the light of my foot- 
steps and the supporter of my frail being! bestow on me thy 
approving smile—Make me sensible how much I owe to the 
excellent man, whose destiny will hereafter be linked in mine. 
Enable me by thy precepts and Holy Spirit to prove a com- 
fort to him—Let me console him in adversity, rejoice with 
him in prosperity ; make his pleasure my study, and his 
eternal welfare my daily prayer. Let me forego the wish of 
wordly admiration, wherever it jars with the conduct of a 
good wife and an affectionate help-mate. 

«My prospects are now bright—a tender and amiable lover 
on the point of assuming a still dearer character—an idolized 
mother who sanctions and blesses my choice, affectionate bro- 
thers and approving friends all combine to shed around me 
the genial. atmosphere of happiness--O let me bow in grati- 
tude to thee my God for all thy benefits and all thy mercies : 
And let me not forget in the endearments of worldly love, 
that to thee I owe a higher duty——adoration pure and sacred. 
Infuse into my weak soul, by thy Holy Spirit, a disposition 
to do thy will-—Let thy blessing sanctify me and all who are 
to be mine, unworthy as we are of thy unbounded mercies—— 
Be with me O God in every stage of life; and let me seek 
for thy favour as the first object through every vicissitude of 
this changing and short human existence.” 

Page after page might be copied from the private papers of 
this most estimable young lady, evincing her desire of im- 
provement, the value which she placed on time, her watchful- 
ness over her own heart and care in cultivating a good tem- 
per, her gentleness to servants and condescension to inferiors, 
her disposition to promote the happiness of others, her filial 
affection, and her humble piety. But the foregoing extracts 
ave sufficient for this purpose, and any addition would only 
be an accumulation of evidence, where it is not needed. 

In the year 1821 October 25th, she was married to Dr. H. 
W. Tass, of Gloucester. We have seen with what a spirit 
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of humble prayer she contemplated thisevent. The new duties 
growing out of this relationship were discharged with the 
same fidelity and zeal that characterized her as a daughter, 
sister and friend.--Every thing promised happiness as com- 
plete as can be enjoyed in such a world as this. But--how 
inscrutable are the ways of Providence !—this delightful 
scene was soon darkened——Death came, and the fond husband 
was left as if alone in this wide world; the devoted mother 
seemed as though she were a second time made a widow; 
friends and relatives saw that a vacancy had been created in 
their circle, which no one could fill. 

But that which gives to this grief its deepest poignancy, 
suggests the strongest consolation. ‘Her upward flight she 
took, if ever soul ascended”—-And why should there be la- 
mentation and sorrow, when one is called away from a world 
of trouble, to the enjoyment of that rest ** which remains for 
the people of God?”? What though she was in the midst of 
delightful society, herself the ornament and joy of alls; the 
society of the just made perfect with which she now mingles, 
is unspeakably more delightful. What though she was bless- 
ed with all of this world’s goods that heart need wish to en- 
joy; ‘the inheritance of the saints in light,’ is incomparably 
richer and infinitely more satisfying to the soul. What tho’ 
she set a delightfully edifying example of love to God and 
Jove to mankind while on earth ; she now glows with a higher 
and holier love, and serves her God with a purer zeal, and 
enjoys with Him as the portion of her soul, a nearer and more 
sacred communion—We could indeed have wished her longer 
stay on earth; but since it is God’s will that she should be 
removed, let us say * His will be done!’ Who if he could, 
would pluck a seraph from his seat of glory in heaven, and 
chain him down to earth?—No more ought we to wish to 
bring back from the blissful presence of the Saviour to this 
abode of sin and sorrow, one of his ransomed ones. Let 
mourning friends wait until Jesus shall come; and they will 
see her with him, clothed with immortality and transformed 
into his image. 

** These glorious hopes we owe 
To Jesus’ dying dying love 

We would adore his grace below 
And sing his power above.” 


f cannot conclude this brief memoir, without some reflec- 
tions which appear to me appropriate. 
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ij. Here is astriking example of what maternal care under 
the blessing of providence can effect. ‘The interesting person 
of whom we have been speaking, grew up in a part of the 
country peculiarly destitute of religious privileges and of op- 
portunities of public instruction. 

Family religion and domestic discipline afforded her all her 
advantages—Surely, a mother’s pious care is’ amply repaid 
by such a result as we have witnessed. While a well trained, 
dutiful, pious daughter lives, she blesses the hearts that felt 
an anxious and ever watchful interest in her welfare—and if 
by God’s wise providence, as in this case, she is removed, 
how great is the consolation afforded by a remembrance of 
her dutiful affection and youthful piety ! Ah! when parents 
have to bury their children, what can support them, but the 
hope that these objects of their dearest love are gone to the 
bosom of their Father in heaven? 

But if the parent has to remember the scenes of gaiety and 
folly into which the child was led; and at once call to mind 
on her part neglect of parental duty, and on that of the daugh- 
ter indifference to religion and devotion to pleasure, how 
painful, how terrible are such recollections! Let parents who 
read this, lay to heart the parting time, between them and 
their children ; and now act, as they will wish they had done, 
when the sad hour of separation shall arrive. 

2, The example of zeal for improvement here recorded, I 
am particularly solicitous to recommend to my young country- 
women. Alas! it too often happens that schooling time 
being once over, and a young lady, as is said, turned out, all 
thought of study is relinquished, and nothing read but the 
novels with which the presses of this country now teem con- 
tinually—T hese too are made mere substitutes for amusements 
of another kind, which cannot be enjoyed so easily, or pur- 
chased so cheaply. And this is the discipline by which many 
mothers are prepared for training the young citizens, and the 
young immortals, that are by the author of nature committed 
to their care! 

3. A wise parental care and prudent discipline are never 
lost. The well trained child, accustomed to self-denial and 
self-government, will repay by filial devotion, a parent’s care, 
But, they who grow up to be “lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God,” will prefer their own gratification to a 
father’s comfort and a mother’s joy; and will in all pro- 
bability bring a parent’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

4. In the conduct of the deceased, there is a bright exam- 
ple of piety, which I earnestly recommend to all; but espe- 
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cially to young ladies in affluence, and likely to be connected 
with men of influence in the state. Let them study the char- 
acter of Mrs. Tabb—Let them contemplate one in the bloom 
of youth, distinguished by talents, rich in varied acquire. 
ments, in possession of wealth, surrounded by devoted friends, 
admired, flattered, and caressed, turning her heart from the 
vanities of life, and bowing with lowly reverence before her 
Creator, devoting her life and soul to the Saviour, and set- 
ting an example of firm, steady, fervent piety, instructive 
and edifying even to the aged christian! Had she lived, how 
salutary would have been her example and influence as a wife, 
mother, mistress, and neighbour! And now that she is dead, 
how precious the recollections which enabled the hand of ma. 
ternal affection to inscribe on her tomb, 


‘«‘ She,’ remembered her Creator in the days of her youth.” 

And with exemplary faithfulness discharged every relative duty! 

To her bereaved husband and widowed mother she was a crown of 
glory. 

But although that crown withered at the approach of death, 

She is gone to receive that which is incorruptible and which fadeth 
not away. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. Wo. Ul. 


Writers on Christianity have often remarked, that the 
Gospel is a remedy. 'This is entirely just. And it shows the 
necessity of understanding the moral disease, for which the 
remedy is provided. «*'Phe whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick’—And none who think themselves in sound 
health, will apply for a cure. ‘The right application of the 
remedial system, too, essentially depends on understanding 
the true nature of the malady. I have determined therefore, 
in this number to consider the 


Scriptural Doctrine of Human Depravity. 


The brief remarks, with which this essay has been intro- 
duced, show the importance of the subject. The doctrine is 
a fundamental doctrine. This is apparent from the fact, that 
difference of opinion on this point, manifests itself through a 
whole system of theology. If I can but fully and clearly 
understand what a man believes respecting human depravity, 
I can at once tell the complexion of his general theological 
opinions. What then is the true moral character of the hu- 
man family ? 
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In answering this question I shall not inquire what Pelag- 
‘ans, Socinians, and Calvinists have taught; but what is 


the doctrine of Scripture. There can be no impropriety, 


however, in stating the truth, that on this subject there is a 
renarkable agreement in the confessions of the Protestant 
Churches. Of this, very decisive evidence is afforded by a 
york, now very vare, called the Harmony of Confessions. 
Qn this subject Lutherans and Reformed teach one and the 
sanie'doctrine, as the truth of Scripture. The sum of all 
‘hat is taught by the great body of Protestants on this article, 
separated from their reasoning, may be comprised in two 
yords, TOTAL DEPRAVITY. And this I do verily believe is 
the doctrine of the Bible. =! ’ 

But let the meaning of the phrase total depravity be dis- 
iuctly understood. This is necessary, for the right under- 
standing of the doctrine maintained ; and the more necessary, 
because that doctrine has been sadly misunderstood and mis- 
represented by many opponents. The doctrine of total de- 
pravity, as I feel constrained to hold it, that is, as, in my 
judgment, it is taught in the holy Scriptures, is perfectly 
compatible with all the varieties which really exist in haman 
character, and with all that is called virtuous feeling and 
conduct in the world. The believer in Christianity, one 
might think, would never speak on this subject without refer- 
ence to the Divine Law. The sum of that, law’s require- 
ments is, « Thow shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and soul and mind and strength;’? and “ Thow shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

Now when inquiry is made into the character of man, as 
a subject of God’s government, it is needless to say that he 
has never done a great deal of harm, that he has often been 
kind and charitable, and just. ‘The question is, does he 
obey the law? Let the inquiry go throughout this world’s 
population, and be carried to every heart; and I ask, can 
the individual be found who, in the sight and the judgment 
of the Omniscient Being, has obeyed this law. It is not our 
prerogative to search human hearts, and determine what af- 


fections govern them; yet there is much to induce the belief 


that no mere man, since Adam’s apostasy has ever in any 
single instance, come up to the full demand of the divine law. 
Man is depraved because he does not love God with all his 
heart-and his neighbour as himself. Man is totally depraved, 
because he does not, at any time or in any of his performan- 
ves, do what the law of God requires. ‘The want of the 
love, which is a fulfilling of the law, vitiates his whole conduct. 
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It is easy to see that men may differ very much in theip 
conduct, that one may be incomparably more flagitious and 
vile than another, and yet all be totally depraved, when 
judged according to that law which reaches to the heart, and 
requires every individual, at all times and in performance of 
every action, to be regulated by the love described in the law, 

The inquiry then is this. Is man, or is he not regulated 
by the law of God, in the whole tenor of his conduct? Be. 
fore Scriptural authority is adduced, I wish to state a few 
facts; of indisputable character, and offer some reflections 
on them. 

1. There are many awful threatenings denounced in the 
Bible against the wicked—such as these, ‘The wicked shall 
be turned into Hell, and all the nations that forget God—On 
the wicked will the Lord rain snares, fire and brimstone, and 
a horrible tempest, this shall be the portion of their cup— 
These shall go away into everlasting punishment—There 
shall be weeping and wailing, and gnashing of teeth forever :” 
and much, very much of the same kind. Now the fact is 
this, men hear with general and very strong dislike these 
denunciations. ‘The heart rises in rebellion against them. 
The preacher of the gospel, who dwells much on these terri- 
ble things, is sure to become very unpopular, and in a high 
degree offensive to his hearers. A perusal of the Bible, how- 
ever, With a view to this subject, will convince every one 
that a very large part of Scripture is occupied with threaten- 
ings against the wicked, and if the preacher would «declare 
the whole counsel of God,” he must often endeavour by * the 
terrors of the Lord to persuade men.” 

Now why is it, that this peculiar and vehement dislike is 
entertained towards this style of preaching? Why does the 
heart swell and harden itself, when the word of God displays 
the terrors of divine justice? Does an honest man hate the 
law, which consigns the thief to the Penitentiary? Does the 
citizen, whose hands are free from blood, and whose heart 
bears no malice, rebel even in secret against the law which 
denounces death against the murderer? It is, in these cases, 
the guilty that hate the law. In regard to the Divine gov- 
ernment, how is it that creatures who love the Lord their God 
with all the heart, hate to hear the denunciations of the law 
against those who refuse thus to love Him? How is it that 
innocent Beings have so much of the temper of rebels? The 
hostility so widely and deeply felt, in these cases, affords 
strong evidence of alienation and revolt from Heaven. 
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Again: there is a strong disposition, manifested as far as 
observation has extended, to escape from a strict construction 
of the divine law. The terms, indeed, are as explicit and 
clear as possible; but still the conviction is resisted, that 
God really means to require of us to love Him with all the 
heart, and to love our neighbours as ourselves, and that this 
requirement is perpetually urged on our hearts, so as to allow 
the admission of no contrary affection. Temptation and hu- 
man frailty, it is thought, plead in excuse when we forget 
our allegiance to God, and yiclate our duty to man. We 
have been allured by pleasure, or provoked by injury, and 
Heaven will make due allowance for our frailty! ‘The feel- 
ings of our hearts lead us to assume that God will, in practice, 
dispense with his law, in innumerable instances, in which we 
have chosen to transgress, although he continually requires, 
by his precepts, that we love with all the soul. Now all this 
sophistry of the heart, these equivocations and evasions of 
the strictness of the Divine precepts, of which all are con- 
scious, afford decisive evidence that the heart is not right 
with God. They are proofs of human depravity. 

Another fact, established by the whole history of the hu- 
man race, and by general observation, is, that men, in their 
plans and devices to procure pleasure and obtain happiness, 
do not refer primarily and habitually to God, as the only 
suitable and satisfying portion of the soul. What is done in 
reference to the Supreme Being, except where grace has pro- 
duced a change, is done with a view to escape the danger 
which sin has incurred, or to secure the happiness which it ts 
thought God will bestow ; and not under the influence of that 
love, which has Infinite Excellence as its direct object, and 
rests on God as, in himself, the all sufficient good. And just 
that service is rendered which is thought necessary for the pur- 
pose. As for the rest, we think ourselves at liberty to pur- 
sue the devices of our own hearts, and obtain such enjoyments 
as we can from the world. ‘This conduct gives unequivocal 
evidence of the temper of the heart, and shows that we do 
not love God according to the terms of his law. For, con- 
stituted as we are, we most certainly seek happiness in that 
which we supremely love. But that heart which is destitute 
of the love which the law requires, is a depraved heart. 

Once more; all who have ever had the management of men, 
whether young or old, have remarked that it is difficult to 
persuade them to practise self-denial, and pursue a consistent 
course of virtue and piety ; while it is easy to excite bad pas- 
sions and to form bad habits. This difficulty on the one side, 
VOT. Vie NO. 5.—May 1828. 31 
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and facility on the other, is matter of universal observation 
—it is a notorious fact. But it would, I apprehend, be no 
easy matter to account for it, on the supposition that man is 
a holy being, or even that he is indifferent either to vice op 
virtue. Acc ording to the first of these hypotheses, it ought 
to be easier for i to be virtuous than vicious; to resist, than 
yield to temptation; and according to the latter. the one 
vueht to be equally easy and. common with the other. But 
both these are contrary to fact and. experience. Hence | 
think myself warranted in drawing the conclusion, that man 
has a propensity to evil ; in other words that he is a depraved 
being. For, the general tenor of man’s conduct affords to us 
the surest proof of the temper and disposition of man’s heart, 

many facts, similar to these, might easily be adduced, 
But as Iam writing a brief essay and net a treatise, I must 
pass on to consider “the declarations of Scripture, that bear 
on the subject under discussion. 

1. The Scriptures do; in many passages, expressly declare 
that all men are sinners. Of these a few will be quoted. 

Gen. vi. 5, 11, 12. And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in theearth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his leart was only evil continually—The carth 
also was corrupt before God ; and the earth was filled with 
violence. And God looked on the earth, and behold, it was 
corrupt ; for all flesh had corrupted his way on the earth. 

Psalm xiv. 1, 3. The fool hath said in his heart, there is 
no God. ‘They are corrupt, they have done abominable 
works, there is none that doeth good. The Lord looked 
down from heaven upon the children of men, to see if there 
were any that did understand, and seek God. They are all 
gone aside ; they are altogether become filthy: there is none 
that dueth good, no, not one. 

Job xv. 14—16. What is man, that he should be clean? and 
he that is born ef woman that he should be righteous? Behold, 
he putteth no trast in his saints; yea the heavens are uot 
clean in his sight.. How much more abominable and filthy is 
man, which drinketh iniquity like water! 

John iii. 19. Light is come into the world ; and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 

John xv. 18, 19. If the worLp hate you, ye know that it 
hated me before it hated you. If ye were of the world, the 
world would love his own: but because ye are not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 


hateth you. 
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Rom. iii. 9--20. [Read the preceding chapters.] What then? 
are we (Jews) better than they? (Gentiles.) No, in no wise: 
for we have before proved both Jews and Gentiles that they 
are all under sin 5 as itis written, * There is none righteous, 
no not one 3 thete 1 is none that understandeth, there is none 
that seeketh after God; they are all gone out of the way, 
they are together become unprofitable; there Is none that 
docth good, no not one. Their throat is an open sepulchre ; 
with their tongues they have used deceit; the poison of asps 
is under their lips: whose mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 
ness 3 their feet are swift to shed blood; destruction and 
misery are in their ways; and the way of peace have they 
not known; there is no fear of God before their eyes. Now 
we know that what things the law saith, it saith to them that 
are under the law 3 that every mouth may be stopped, and 
all the world become guilty before God. Therefore by the 
deeds of the law, there sliall no flesh be justified in his sight: 
for by the law is the knowledge of sin. But now the right- 
eousness of God without the law is manifested, being wit- 
nessed by the law and the prophets ; even the righteousness 
of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ, unto all, and upon 
all them that believes for there is no difference : for all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 

i John v. 19. We know that the whole world lieth in 
wickedness. 

‘lo these many other passages of Scripture might be added; 
but it is needless.—If, from these express declarations res- 
pecting the sinfulness of man, we turn to the history record- 
ed in the Bible, we shall find a very striking commentary on 
the text. After man’s apostasy, we find the annals of our 
race, commencing with a deed of the utmost atrocity. And 
at every step we meet with rebellion against God, and vio- 
lence towards man; until vindictive justice awoke, and the 
world that then was, perished by water. 

Inmediately after this dreadful catastrophe, the leaven of 
corruption is seen at work among the few survivors; and in 
process of time, there is every token of deep and general de- 
pravity. The religion which God had given, was corrupted ; 
idolatry, and with it unnumbered crimes and vices, prev ailed 
fo enormous extent. [ need not go through the sickening de- 
tail of Hebrew, Egyptian. Assyrian and Baby ionian wicked- 
ness. Let the reader begin with Cain, and ran through the 
Whole history of the Bible until the days of Nero, and he 
will find a record of revolt from God, of rebellion against 
Heaven, of fraud and violence. 
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And still farther; the history of the Bible not only narrates 
the wicked conduct of ungodly men ; but the numerous failings 
and faults of the pious. Throughout, there is only one per. 
fect character,—that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
—the rest betray many infirmities, yield to many tempta- 
tions, and often, in terms expressive of deep humility and 
pungent sorrow, lament their sinfulness. 

These plain historical records, afford strong confirmation 
to the interpretation which the great body of christians, in 
every age, have given to the passages which we have quoted, 
and to others of a similar character. 

2. The Scriptures teach us to ascribe this universal revolt 
and rebellion, to a predisposition in man to go astray, and com- 
mit sin. 

The facts which are presented in the moral history of ow 
species, ought to be regarded as sufficient to establish the 
truth of this doctrine. The same sort of evidence, in any 
case where pride and self-love are not concerned would be 
considered as decisive. Man is regarded as, by the constite- 
tion of his nature, asocial being, because he is generally found 
in society, and notalone. Now the proof that man is a sinful, 
is as complete, as that which proves him to be, a social being. 
But what would we think of the philosopher, who should 
undertake to prove, that man has not originally a social dis- 
position, but that it has been, and indeed in every case, is 
superinduced by adventitious or casual circumstances; by the 
influence of example, or the force of edacatiow ? Considering 
the moral history of our species, I do think this just as rea- 
sonable, as the attempt made by many to disprove what I call 
the predisposition of man to sinful conduct. That which pre- 
vails universally, in all ages, and under all the circumstan- 
ees calculated to diversify human conduct, must be accounted 
for, in the original or natural disposition of tnan. Neither 
scripture nor reason allow us to believe that God created man 
otherwise than ** upright ;’? but we know that « he has sought 
out many inventions.” According to the Bible, the Heads of 
the human family apostatized; the fountain from which the 
whole race descended, became corrupt; and, in consequence, 
the stream is polluted. This is stated in scripture as a_ fact, 
without any reasonings to explain it. Probably, because the 
subject goes beyond the reach of man’s powers in the present 
state of his existence. Partial explanations might only leave 
us more embarrassed and perplexed than we now are. . Divine 
wisdom has, therefore, given us the information necessary to 
show us the extent of our malady, and induce us to apply for 
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the remedy which mercy has provided. It is no more neces- 
sary that we should know the manner in which the cause of » 
moral disease operates, than that the sick should know how 
malaria produces fever. The trath, that our present moral 
state has a connexion with the apostasy of our first parents, 
is told that we may understand how deep is the seat of dis- 
ease, and how necessary is that total renovation of our moral 
constitution, of which the scripture speaks, aud for the ac- 
complishment of which provision is made in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

And here it deserves consideration, that this representation 
of the state of man corresponds, precisely, with the remedy 
yrovided in the gospel. In other words, the gospel is a sys- 
tem adapted to the condition of creatures, who have wholly 
departed from original righteousness, and are entirely de- 
praved. This is so much the ease, that the most important 
parts and peculiar provisions of the gospel are explained 
away or rejected, by those who deny the doctrine of human 
depravity. Indeed, if this is denied, it seems difficult, in 
many Cases, to vindicate the wisdom of christianity. It af- 
fords, at great expense and with mighty apparatus, remedies 
called for by no known disease. ‘here is a great treasure of 
means Without an end to be accomplished by them.—But 
perhaps this subject will be pursued farther in some subse- 
quent essay. 

In all parts of the Bible, we find a recognition of the radi- 
cal corruption of human nature, or of that predisposition to 
sin of which I have spoken, arising from our connexion with 
our progenitors. 

Job, speaking of the sinfulness of human nature, says, xiv. 
4. “ Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” Not 
one. And again xv. 14. « What is man that he should be 
clean, or he that is born of woman, that he should be right- 
cous??? The same sentiment is expressed, xxv. 4—6. 

David uses this language, Ps. li. 5. «* Behold I was shapen 
in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me.” And 
What he acknowledges with shame and sorrow concerning 
himself, he strongly affirms concerning others, when he says 
“The wicked are estranged from the womb: they go astray 
as soon as they be born, speaking lies.”’ 

President Edwards justly remarks that ** Original depra- 
vity may well be argued, from wickedness being often spoken 
of in scripture, as a thing belonging to the race of man, and 
as it were a property of the species.”? And of this he gives a 
number of very striking instances. As Ps. xiv. 2,3. The 
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Lord looked down from heaven on the CHILDREN OF MEN, e0 
to see if there were any that did understand, and seek God. al 
They are all gone aside; they are altogether become filthy ; ot 
there is none that doeth rood $ no not one. Ps. tv. 2. lvii. 4, 3 
lviil. 1. 2. Prov. xxi. 8. are quoted as parallel. To which - 
he adds. Jer. xvii. 8. 9. Cursed is he that trusteth in may, A 


For which anathema, the following reason is assigned ; * The 
heart is deceitful above all things, who can know it.” So 
Eccl. ix. 3. ** Madness is in the hearts of the sons of Mey, 
while they live.”? And these words of Christ to Peter. Matt, 
xvi. 23. ** Get thee behind me Satan for thou savourest not 
the things that be of cop, but the things that be of MEn.” 
—And many more. 


; i 4 
But passing on to the New Testament, we find it written; ; 
John tii. 6. «That which is born of the flesh is FLESH, and , 


that which is born of the Spirit is Spirit.” ‘The word flesh 
here, clearly means, man in his corrupted state. 'To be as- 
sured of this, Iet the reader carefully read the seventh and 
eighth chapters of the epistle to the Romans, and see the 
sense in which the words flesh, carnal, and carnally-minded 
are used by the apostle Paul. It will thence appear that, 
according to the express words of our Saviour, corrupt or 
apostate parents produce children in their own likeness. 
The Apostle is very explicit on this subject in the epistle | 
just quoted, v. 12—19. * Wherefore, as by one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned :—(For until the law 
sin was in the world: but sin is not imputed where there is 
no law. Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of him that was to 
come. But not as the offence, so also is the free gift. For 
if through the offence of one, many be dead, much more the 
erace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. And not as it was 
by one that sinned, so is the gift: for the judgment was by 
one to condemnation, but the free gift is of many offences unto 
justification. For if by one man’s offence death reigned by 
one; much more they which receive abundance of grace and 
of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ.) —Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness 
of one, the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life. For as by. one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made right- 
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cous.’ To this may be added Eph. ii. 3. * Among whom 
also we all had our conversation in times past, in the lusts 
of the flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and the mind, 
and were by NATURE the children of wrath, even as others: 
and the truth assumed by the Apostle 1 Cor. xv. 22. «Asin 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

( To be continued.) 


Be 


SPECIMEN OF WICLIF’S TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 


‘Tue celebrated Dr. Wiclif (Wickliffe) was born about the year 1324, 
This was about the darkest period of the dark ages. Christianity had been 
perverted to secular purposes, and corruption pervaded all parts of the 
Church. Wiclif, however, was a diligent student of the Bible. And as in 
this he pursued a singulagcourse, so his mind was singularly enlightened by 
divine truth. The consequence was, that he detected and had courage to 
oppose the errors of the times. In the year 1372, he was elected Professor 
of Divinity in Oxford. His lectures attracted a vast concourse of pupils; 
and he was greatly admired and followed as a preacher. Endowed with 
uncommon prudence, as well as fervent piety, he did not at first directly at- 
tack the prejudices of the age in which he lived: nor did he, in the pulpit, 
delight in controversy. But chose as the subject matter of his sermons, the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. Thesé he delivered in a plain, simple 
style, and urged them on the consciences of his hearers. In this way he 
gained mighty influence; and was enabled, at length, to shake the founda. 
tions of the strong holds of clerical corruption. He has been beautifully as 
well as truly, called “the Morning Star of the Reformation.” He opposed, 
in very numerous writings, most of the prevalent errors of the age ; and adop- 
ted a system of Theology very similar to that of the Reformers as embodied 
nn their confessions of faith. The ruling powers of the Church persecuted 
him sorely, but he was protected from personal violence by the friendship of 
many noblemen, and the zeal of the people. His enemies, however, suc- 
ceeded in driving him from his College: on which event, he retired to his 
living, whence he was enabled, by his writings, to assail the hierarchy. 
There were many efforts made to have him treated as a heretic ; but while 
he was rousing opposition, and promoting reformation, it pleased the Sove- 
reign of the universe in the year 1384, to remove him by disease, and thus 
disappoint the malice of those who hunted for his life. 

Wiclif translated the whole Bible into English; but only the New Testa- 
ment has been published.—We give the following extract from the late 
edition of this version by Bader, that our readers may see what the English 
language was in the year 1380, Sometime ago, we gave a specimen of 
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Chaucer’s poetry. Our readers may now see Wiclif’s prose, and compare 
it with the version now in use, which, it will be recollected, was made in the 
reign of James I. in the year 1610. 

We have chosen as our Specimen, the parable of the good Samaritan, 
Luke x. 25—37.] 


Anp lo a wise man of the law roos up: temptinge him and 
seyinge, maister what thing schal I do to have cuerlastinge 
lyf. And he seide to him, what is writun in the Lawe? how 
redist thou? He answerde and seide, thou schalt loue thj 
Lord God of alle thin herte: and of alle thi soule and of al] 
thi strengthis, and of all thi mynde, and thi neighbore as thi 
silf. And Jhesus seide to him thou hast answerde rightly, 
do thou this thing & thouschalt liue. But he willinge to jus- 
tifie himsilf seide to Jhesus, and who is my neighbore ? > And 
Jhesus biheeld, and seide, a man came down fro Jerusalem 
into Jerico : and fel among theuys, andgthei robbiden hym, 
and woundeden hym, and wenten awey: and left the man 
half alyue. And it bifel that a prest cam doun the same 
weye and passide forth whanne he hadde seyn him. Also a 
Dekene whanne he was bisidis the place and sigh him, pas- 
side forth. Buta Samaritan goynge the weye cam bisidis 
him, and he sigh him and hadde reuthe on him: and cam to 
him and bond his woundis togidere and held in oyle and wyn, 
and leyde him on his beest, and ledde into an ostrye, and 
dide the cure of him. And another day he broughte forth 
twie pens: and gaf to the osteler, and seide haue thou cure 
of him, and whateuer thou schalt give ouer: Ischal yelde 
thee whanne [ come agen. Who of these thre seemeth to 
to thee: was neighbore to him that fel among theues? And 
he seide, he that dide mercy into him, & Jhesus seide to him 
go thou and do thou in lyk manner. 

We add the brief story of Martha and Mary in the same 
chapter. 

And it was doon while thei wenten he entride into a castel, 
and a womman Martha by name: ressevede him into hir 
hous. And to this was a sister Marye by name, which also 
sat bisidis the feet of the Lord, and herde his word. But 
Martha bisiede aboute the ofte seruice, and sche stood and 
seide, Lord takest thou no kepe: that my Sister hath left me 
aloone to serne? therfore seye thou to hir, that sche helpe 
me. And the Lord answerde and seyde to hir, Martha. 
Martha, thou art bisy: and art troublid aboute fal manye 


thingis : But o thing is necessarye, Marye hath chosen the 


best part: which schal not be takun awey fro hir. 
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Such, we see, are the changes which take place in living 
languages. Wiclif’s version was made in the year 1380, and 
that now in use was completed in the year 16105 so that 
there was an interval of 230 years between them. 

It will strike every reader, however, that the English 
language is much more fixed now than in former times. From 
the “completion of the version now used until the present day, 
there have elapsed 213 years; and there are in that version 
hut few obsolete or unintelligible words. 


teh 


LETTERS ON EDUCATION—Wo. II. 


in pursuing the subject which I have undertaken, I shall be 
obliged, sometimes, to find fault with prevailing practices, 
and to show the error of common opinions. This is a thank- 
jess, but it may be a friendly office. I have no object in view, 
but to promote the truth concerning a subject of primary im- 
portance. 

Many parents are mistaken, as to the time, when what they 
call education, ought to commence. ‘They are afraid of be- 
viming when their children are too young. And the age of 
fice or sia is fixed on as proper for the first undertaking of 
this great work. I think this an error for two reasons: 

1. Because children have capacity to learn a great deal, 
before they are five or six years ofage. That this is true, is 
manifest from the fact that however neglected, they do learn 
not a little. Every child, of ordinary capacity, in the time 
mentioned, learns his native language so as to converse in it 
Wi vith great ease and fluency. And surety one, who can make 
uch attainments, could, under proper Instruction, learn much 
th it would facilitate his subsequent progress. 

The period of adolescence is short. #Children soon think 
themselves to be men and women; and that it is time for 
them to durn out in life. Indeed it is extremely difficult to 
confine the young at school, long enough to make ripe and 
good scholars. It is bad policy, the n, unnecessarily to shorten 
the precious season, in which youth are trained for the dis- 
tharge of all the important offices of life. 

The common objection against beginning early, is founded 
on the mismanagement of young scholars. The objection is, 
that by confining the very young, they will become disgusted 
with their books and contract an aversion to learning, which 
it will be difficult, in after life, to overcome. But I know by 
experience, that children may be made to love their books, 

VoL. vi. Mo. 5.—May 1823. 32 
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and to reckon it a privilege to be instructed.—This bein 
the case, the whole force of the objection is spent on the bad 
management by which an effect so much to be deprecated, js 
produced. 

Parents, in general, have very imperfect views, to say 
the least, of the extent to which education ought to be carried, 
They do not intend their children to be Lawyers, Doctors, 
or Authors ; and therefore, they think it is sufficient for them 
to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic enough to settle 
and keep ®ccounts. It is not considered how cheap and valu. 
able a pleasure, and how great a safeguard against the seduc- 
tions of vice, is procured for the young, when they are go 
taught, as to feel a strong desire for intellectual improvement, 
and a high relish for works of taste. Many a man has plung. 
ed into ruinous dissipation, and many-a woman has loved her 
own pleasure more than her God, because they have not 
known how to employ agreeably those hours which are free 
from the calls of business, and the intrusions of worldly care. 
It is therefore a matter of very great importance that the 
education of every young person should be pushed as far as 
possible. If he does not intend to follow a learned profession: 
yet he may be a father, a neighbour, a citizen: he will have 
many duties to perform, in which knowledge and taste will 
be highly useful, and ornamental. And besides, it much con- 
cerns every one to Know how to spend time pleasantly and 
profitably at home, in a dark rainy day, and alone.—Every 
parent fails in duty towards his child, who does not give him 
as good an education as posstble, whether that child is to be 
a statesman, a lawyer, a farmer, or mechanic. 

But before I proceed farther, L wish for a while to consider 
the question, what is intended by an education? ‘To this ques- 
tion I would answer, in general terms, that education is that 
course of moral and intellectual discipline, to which the 
young are subjected, for the purpose of fitting them to dis- 
charge the various duties incumbent on them in their various 
relations. I do not anticipate any objection to this definition, 
if it may be called a definition of the term; and therefore | 
shall not dwell.on its proof or illustration. I am constrain- 
ed, however, here to observe that a very important part of 
education—perhaps the most important part—is much ne- 
elected by parents, and entirely omitted by many preceptors. 
Man is as much a moral as he is an intelligent being. And 
his moral faculties need as diligent, as‘careful and as skilfui 
cultivation, as his intellectual. 
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On this subject most err through negligence; but others 
on system. These last suppose it to be safest and most philo- 
sophical to leave children unrestrained, and to depend for 
the developement of their passions and affections, on. situa- 
tion and circumstances: or in their own words, to commit 
this work to nature. It would be just as reasonable to depend 
on the same causes for the improvement of the intellectual 
powerss Man’s happiness, through the whole course of his 
existence, is, to say the least, as much connected with the 
proper government of his passions, as with the due exercise 
of his reason. For once, indeed, that reason leads us astray, 
assion drives us out of the right course a thousand times. 
And while this is the case, there is no necessary connexion 
between an improved understanding and a well regulated 
heart. All experience proves this. A thousand instances 
might be adduced——Rousseau may stand for all. 

Perhaps the error which I now combat, originates, where 
it is original, in wrong notions concerning the moral condition 
of man. Many suppose that we come into existence with 
predispositions to virtue, or at any rate, without any thing 
about us which tends to” crime ; and that unless some force 
is applied to warp us from theright course, we may be safely 
lelt to the impulse of natural disposition, and to the passions 
which will of course be awakened in the progress of life. 
But this is net true. ‘There never was a child who would not 
tell a falsehood to answer his purposes—nor one that was not 
cruel; nor one that had any sense of modesty and decency, 
without being taught. This declaration is the result of much 
careful observation, prompted by a deep interest in the sub- 


ject; and of its truth Ido not entertain the shadow of a doubt. 


Moral discipline, then, ought to begin early, and to be 
continued with persevering firmness. 

One of the first lessous which a child ought to learn is the 
necessity of submitting to rightful authority. ‘The importance 
of this part of discipline, does not seem to be understood in 
this country ; and therefore [ may be excused for dwelling 
on the subject for a brief space.—Nothing is more obvious 
than the truth, that we must, in many cases, bring our pas- 
sions and inclinations into a state of submission. Without 
this, every family would be a scene of perpetual turmoil ; 
every neighbourhood would be in ceaseless uproar; and dis- 
vord would scatter her torches through every part of society. 
_ But social life would not suffer alone. Civil and political 
uistitutions, and the whole fabric of government would go to 
‘un, without submission to authority. This is too plain to 
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be insisted on. But it deserves remark that in a free gov. 
ernment, [ mean a government where laws emanating from 
the people rule, the habit of submitting to rightful authority 
is indispensable. Otherwise, the government must be dis. 
solved, and the sway of the sceptre be substituted for the rule 
of law. Hence is apparent the grievous mistake of those, 
who imagine that they train their children in adaptation to 
republican institutions, by allowing them to do as they please, 
They will thus assuredly grow up to disregard the laws of 
their country, and to set examples, which every good citizen 
regards with grief if not with horror. 

There is a wide difference between the submission of which 
I speak, and that base and slavish crouching to assumed av- 
thority, which severe and tyrannical discipline produces, | 
make this remark for the purpose of obviating a very common 
objection, namely that by the discipline which I recommend, 
the spirits of children will be broken, and they rendered mean 
and servile. ‘Uhat there is such a difference as has been men- 
tioned will be seen by every generous republican, who com- 
pares the feelings of which he is conscious, when he bows to 
the authority of his country, with wit he knows must be the 
feelings of the slave who licks the dust at the feet of an orien- 
tal despot, or the courtier who thinks himself supremely hap- 
py, when he kisses the hands of majesty. When authority is 
rightful, submission is honourable. ‘This is the case in regard 
to parents, and all who occupy the place of parents; to 
our country ; and our God. 

It then behooves those, who are intrusted with the important 
business of education, to begin early ; and betimes to form 
the habit of submission. ‘Lhe sooner this is done the better; 
because in the first instance, there will always be a conflict. 
The parent who begins when his child is only a year old, will 
have to employ force. But, by proper mangement in early 
life a complete ascendency may be easily gained over the 
mind of the young, and afterwards maintained by reason and 
affection. But if the business should be deferred, it will be 
more easy to break an unruly colt than to subdue a wayward 
child. And he will, perhaps, always have a trick of starting 
aside, when pretty much pressed. or when suddenly excited. 

The method of accomplishing the object proposed, depends 
so much on the genius and temper of every individual child, 
that particular directions in this case might only serve to mis- 
lead. My observation however, supplies this general remark, 
that firmness Is much more successful than violence ; and stlea- 
diness accomplishes much more than occasional severity. 
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Parents all wish their children to be obedient to them, and 
generally perhaps adopt the measures which they think best 
calculated to insure this effect. But while this is the case, 
very little care is taken to inculcate on the young of our coun- 
iry, reverence for the laws; and many, on principle, neglect 
religious discipline. 1 cannot but regard these as great errors, 
and would gladly be instrumental in introducing a better 
mode of thinking. 

A republican government cannot permanently siliet, unless 
the laws exert great moral influence. Magistrates, deriving 
their office from the people, will not be prompt and faithful in 
execution of their trust, unless assured that the people will 
support them. A number of cases every day occur to prove 
the truth of thisremark. The laws respecting Sabbath break- 
ing, drunkenness and profane swearing are almost a dead let- 
ier. ‘The same has been the case respecting the laws against 
usury and gaming. Before the anti-duelling law, murder ix 
an honourable way, was often committed, and the magistrate 
in most cases did not make an effort to prevent, or punish the 
crime. Indeed all experience shows, that where, in a corrupt 
state of society, offences and even crimes are protected by pub- 
lic opinion, the arm of tke law is quite nerveless. In propor- 
tion as the difficulty of obtaining subsistence is increased by 
an increase of population, a depressed state of commerce, or 
unpropitious seasons, the mass of a country’s population is 
subjected to greater temptations to the commission of crime. 
Hence, and for a thousand other reasons, the propriety andeven 
necessity of beginning early and deeply impressing on the 
youthful mind, reverence for the laws and submission to right- 
ful authority. ‘The child, who has been accustomed to see in 
his father an example of disregard to any particular law, for 
his own gratification, on the same principle may easily be 
tempted to set at nought any other. But the citizen who has 
lessons of obedience to his country’s authority, associated with 
the recollections of a parent’s love and of the domestic endear- 
ments of his youthful life, will deeply feel, as long as he lives, 
the obligation to obey the law, and to lend his aid to enforce 
obedience on others. And he who has been habituated to obey 
as a son, will not be like to disobey as a citizen. 

To my theory on this subject perhaps none will object. In 
regard to submission to the authority of God, I shall have to 
encounter prejudices perhaps of peculiar obstinacy. In regard 
to professed christians, who neglect as many do, this impor- 
tant duty, I can only refer them to the Bible ; and remind 
‘hem that according to that book, a sound faith is nothing 
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without a corresponding practice. ‘They who- know their 
Lord’s will, and do it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.” 

And to others, who oppose religious education, in part be- 
cause it is enjoined in the Bible; but who do not avow uni- 
versal hostility to religion, [ would say, that they, in effect, 
do that for which they most bitterly reproach Enthusiasts ;— 
they separate religion from morality. And this verifies the 
proverb, that eatremes meet. The philosophist talks much of 
morality, and readily consents that its principles should be 
inculcated ; but as for religion—that lies between man and 
his Maker—let it alone—leave every man to form his own 
religious principles for himself! Now is not this as complete 
and violent disruption of the ties which connect religion and 
morals, as that achieved by the most outrageous fanatic? On 
the contrary, the enlightened christian considers his duty to 
God as involving all the duties which he owes to his fellow 
men, and lends tothe precepts of morality, the sacred, the awful, 
the powerful sanctions of religion. The child who is subject- 
ed to a wise religious discipline, grows up with the feeling, 
that to please his Father in Heaven, he must love his kindred, 
be kind to his neighbours, compassionate to the afllicted, just 
to all men, and submissive to the laws of his country. And 
why any should object to lessons of this kind, I am at a loss 
to conceive. 

To this 1 would add, that the end proposed by those whe 
object to religious education, never was accomplished. — [t is 
the wildest of all chimerical projects. In the education of 
children, say they, let religion alone, that the minds of youth 
may be free to choose, without bias or prejudice, for themselves. 
But this is not the effect. And in such a world as this, it is 
impossible that it should take place. There is no neutrality 
in relation to religion. It is a subject which takes hold of 
the human mind with such force, as completely to prevent in- 
difference. ‘The result, where men have been foolish enough 
to try this mad experiment of philosophy, has been hostility to 
Christianity, without any settled system of one’s own—a re- 
jection of the gospel without the substitution of any thing in 
its place—violent bigotry against vital religion, with some 
dark and loose speculations of a low deistical character. 

But to pass by remarks of this kind—how can any one who 
at all understands the power of education, and acknowledges 
the connexion which subsists between the present and a future 
life, answer to his own conscience and to his God, for neg- 
lecting the most important of all interests! This is a ques- 
tion which I hope all who are interested with the education 
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of youth, will most seriously consider. There is a worldly 
mindedness prevailing with most disastrous influence on this 
subject—There is a preference of things temporal to things 
eternal, which cannot be too deeply lamented. 
But I must defer, until another season, many additional re- 
marks which I wish to offer on this important affair. 
Tam &c. A Country CoRRESPONDENT. 
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A JOURNEY IN NEW-ENGLAND. 
( Continued from p. 199.) / 


Boston,—July 1822. 


SincE my last communication, I have made several ex- 
cursions into the country in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
and have been in the highest degree delighted with the scenery, 
the prospects, and the whole style of cultivation. In a ride 
of two hours, in almost any direction, one may see more 
handsome situations, and more objects of natural beauty, than 
are to be seen in any part of the country where I have ever 
yet been. It does not comport with my design to fill my let- 
ter with topographical descriptions. But I cannot help men- 
tioning the townships of Dorchester and Brooklyne as emin- 
ently beautiful. Nothing can be more refreshing to one 
emerging from the heat and smoke and dust of the city, than 
the hills and dales, the orchards and groves, the gardens and 
meadows, the fine shades and cool breezes, the fragrance of 
flowers and singing of birds, with which one is greeted at 
every turn and almost at every step. Nature seems to wel- 
come the languid inhabitant of the city with smiles, and most 
kindly to offer him a retreat from the annoyances of town.— 
Wealth and taste have done much towards adorning this part 
of the country ; which by the way, is such as to admit of the 
highest improvement. And from what has been done, I con- 
jecture that the time will come, when it will be an object with 
strangers to visit the towns in the vicinity of Boston, for the 
sake of ernijoying the beauty of their prospects. Indeed, I 
should be delighted to spend week after week, as things now 
are, in this delightful neighbourhood. And if I may take the 
free and hearty hospitality of the minister in Dorchester, as 
a specimen of what one would meet with in the whole neigh- 
bourhood, I could easily believe that I had fallen in with a 
little colony of old Virginians. One feels so easy, and sees 
every body about him feeling so easy; intercourse is so un- 
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constrained, manners are so frank and mild, and kindness 
expressed with so little ostentation, as at once to make a 
Virginian feel himself at home. Indeed, notwithstanding all 
the causes which have been in operation for two centuries to 
diversify character, I am continually made, by what I see 
and hear, to remember that the New-Englanders and Vir. 
ginians are descended from a common stock ; that they all 
have the unmixed English blood in their veins. It is a pity 
that local prejudices should produce any alienation, between 
people thus related. 

In one of my excursions, I passed through the town of 
Lexington. Here, you recollect, was the first conflict in the 
war of the revolution. About seventy militia-men had as- 
sembled on the meeting-house green, when fhe British sol- 
diers, who had been sent to destroy the arms and stores col- 
lected at Concord, arrived at Lexington. Major Pitcairn, 
an English oflicer, rode towards them, and in an angry tone 
calling them rebels, ordered them to, «lay down arms and 
disperse.’ This order was not obeyed : on which he discharg- 
ed a pistol, and commanded his men to fire. - Several persons 
were killed, and the militia-men retreated. There is now 
erected on the spot consecrated by the blood of these proto- 
martyrs to the cause of their country, a very plain and sim- 
ple monument of granite, with a suitable inscription. 

The gentleman who accompanied me in this excursion, as 
well as some aged persons that I happened to meet with who 
had perfect recollection of the whole affair, gave me a vers 
striking picture of the effect produced by this shedding of 
blood. It went like an electric shock through that and the 
adjoining towns. ‘The act of the British officer was regard- 
ed as one of wanton murder, and the whole population was 
roused to a perfect rage. Men at work on hearing the report. 
left their oxen standing in the plough, and running at full 
speed to their houses for arms, scarcely took time to say 
farewell to their families. And persons in the woods engaged 
in hunting, rushed directly to the scene of blood, without 
returning home to bid adieu. The sight of their dead and 
wounded neighbours inflamed them to madness. Those whe 
were hurt but not disabled by the enemy, raged like chafed 
lions, and rushed on covered with dust and blood, resolved 
to take revenge for their slaughtered countrymen. A vener- 
able old lady whose husband was engaged in the affair, and 
one of whose sons now lives in your city, said to me—« No- 
body showed any sign of fear on that day—wives and daugh- 
ters exhorted their husbands and sons, to go out and avenge 
the death of their neighbours.” 
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You know the result. The small stores collected at Con- 
cord were destroyed ; two field pieces were spiked ; and some 
four or five hundred pounds weight of shot were thrown into 
a well! And this being effected, the British, although sup- 
ported by a fresh detachment, were compelled to make way 
as well as they could to Boston; while the Massachusetts 
men hung on their rear, and harrassed them at every step. 
The expedition cost them at least three hundred men. 

You can easily imagine after what was said in a former 
letter, how I felt while standing at the foot of the simple 
monument, which preserves the memory of the men who fell 
at Lexington ; and hearing the friend who accompanied me, 
speak of the events to which I have just referred. But you 
must not suppose that, because I seize every opportunity of 
recalling recollections of the revolutionary war, I delight in 
scenes of carnage and blood, The vivid description of a 
battle does, indeed, excite a powerful interest, and awaken 
many feelings of a lofty character. But a little reflection 
brings to view the sad realities of the scene; and the humane 
heart cannot but deplore and execrate the depravity which 
makes ** man a wolf to man ;”? and mourn over the desola- 
tions produced by lawless ambition and last of power. Still, 
however, the men and the events of that period ought often 
to be called to remembrance. What our fathers told us ought 
never to be forgotten. And while the angry passions which 
were roused in relation to the British government, ought not 
to be cherished, surely the feelings which pervaded the great 
mass of our population, and united them as a band of brothers, 
ought to be excited in the bosom of every child that is born 
among us. ‘The present generation ought to know that in 
those days of glory, the men of the South and the North, of 
the East and the West, fought and conquered together. And 
that by this union of hearts and hands, the independence of 
America was achieved. ‘The imperishable wreath of glory 
was entwined round the whole nation ; our precious birthright 
was defended and maintained by the valour and perseverance 
of att. While the aged in this part of the country were 
telling the tale of their country’s wrongs, and of their coun- 
trymen’ s prowess, I was made to perceive that the people 
here had just the same feelings as to American liberty and 
independence, that are common to the citizens of my « father 
land 3” and I thought that if the men of the South could hear 
what I heard, and see even the dim eyes of age kindling up 
with youthful brilliancy, and flashing fire on the reawakening 
of former emotions, and the recollections of former days, 
VOL. vie WO. 5.—May 1825. 33 
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they would renounce local prejudices, banish all narrow feel. 
ings, and say, with exulting patriotism, of all parts of the 
land, THIS IS M¥ CoUNTRY, and of the people, THESE aRE 
MY FELLOW CITIZENS—may Heaven bless them forever ! 
‘The conviction is every day more fastened on my mind, that 
greater pains ought to be taken to promote kindly feelings 
among the people in different parts of our country. It is an 
undisputed maxim that ** United we stand, divided we fall.” 
The state of Europe is such as to give greater importance to 
this political aphorism than ever. ‘The manner in which the 
French Revolution has terminated ought to teach a lesson to 
all. One party ought now to see, that an unbridled demo. 
cracy leads the way to military despotism ; and the other, 
may well lay aside their fears of the prevalence of anti-social 
and irreligious principles. Whe Holy Allies have leagued 
together to preserve things as they are; to prevent changes, 
and put down reform. There has ceased to be a strong sym- 
pathy between the people of the United States and the people 
of Europe ;* and the only direct influence which the old world 
exerts on the new is through governmental intercourse. The 
old causes of political difference are now done away. It is 
time then, for old distinctions to cease 3 and for all classes of 
politicians to unite, in sustaining the precious institutions of 
our own happy country, If the first grateful aspiration to 
the Father of all mercies ought to be—as I have no doubt it 
ought—that we were born Christians and not heathens ; the 
second, thatevery infant oughtto learn to send up to his Creator 
is, that we were born American citizens and not European sub- 


jects. But under God, we owe this high distinction to the 


unified labours of our great forefathers. The people in all parts 
of the country would, at all times, be ready to feel and ac- 
knowledge this, were it not for the devices of ambitious men, 
who are willing to employ unworthy arts and raise bad pas- 
sions, for the purpose of elevating themselves. In this state 
of things, the duty of enlightened and honest men, in every 
division of the country, is to promote the culture and recipro- 
cation of kindly feelings, so as to counteract the designs of 
such, as would sow the seeds of discord and disorganization 
among us. 

And now that Iam on this subject, I will just observe that 
a great deal might be done in the present age, by a wise and 
liberal method of conducting the plans of christian benevolence, 


* The state of things has greatly changed since this letter was written ; 
and now there is among the American people but one sentiment and on¢ 
feeling, in relation to the war against the Spanish Constitution. —Pvs. 
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which are pursued in this country. The American Bible So- 
ciety, by drawing together distinguished men from all parts 
to celebrate its Anniversaries, will do much towards strength- 
ening that golden chain of love, which is to bind together, I 
trust, in perpetual concord, all parts of our nation. —Much 
too might be done. by affording mutual assistance to the Mis- 
sionary and Education Societies, and Theological Seminaries 
which have been instituted to the North and South, to the 
East and West. I have before touched on this subject 5 but 
such is its importance, that it deserves more full and distinct 
consideration. 

The American Board for foreign Missions, and the Amer- 
ican Education Society are doing nobly. They are institu- 
tions in which every enlightened Christian may well rejoice. 
Indeed, they are an honour to the nation. But while our 
northren brethren have got the start of us, there is an awaken- 
ing to the South; a feeling that something must be done 
among ourselves. Until this state of mind was induced, lib- 
eral and zealous Christians contributed very freely to the 
northern societies. But, now, when agents go to our part of 
the country to solicit donations, it is felt that they take from 
our scanty means of doing good, what ought to be left for the 
promotion of purposes of charity among ourselves. And it 
pe to be said, and said often, Every thing must go to the 

North ! Any manifestation of indisposition to aid us, produces 
na thoughts and uncomfortable feelings. And’ the time is 
coming, should thé present policy be pursued, when it will be 
in vain to send agents to the southern country to procure aid, 
however urgent the case may be, for any institution of chris- 
tian benevolence not located among ourselves. 

Unwillingness in the Northern people to assist us, will be ac- 
counted for on the prevalence of local feelings, or zeal for a local 
system of theologizing, and other principles of this kind. And 
the effect will be, to counteract the natural influence of com- 
mon purposes of christian benevolence, and of unity of design 
in one great object of love. 

Since these things are so, I should very gladly witness the 
operations of a more enlarged and liberal spirit ; and a fre- 
quent interchange of kind offices in the way contemplated. I 
should delight to see christians prompt te co-operate in every 
work of love. This would do more than politicians can do, 
with all their devices, to ensure unity and concord in our 
common country. 

I do earnestly desire to see a freer and more liberal inter- 
course carried on between the North and the South. It would 
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be advantageous to both. I hope that no offence will be takey 
by any, when I say that we could learn from our brethren 
here, that which would be profitable to us; and that they 
might in turn, learn from us what would do them no harm, 
At any rate, all might be taught no longer to mete out chris. 
tian love and the charities of social life by geographical diyi- 
sions and local boundaries. 

In the excursion from which I have just returned, I had an 
opportunity of looking more closely than I had done before 
into the domestic and agricultural economy of the New-Eng. 
land farmers. And I have been astonished to observe how 
much less house-keeping and the cultivation of the soil cost 
here, that they do among us. The fixtures about a New-Eng- 
land kitchen, where the family is of any size, are fully equi- 
valent, as I sheuld think, to the labour of three servants, as 
servants labour with us. The kitchen joins the dwelling 
house, and the wood-house the kitchen. The spout of the pump 
is rarely more than twelve feet from the kitchen fireplace. 
Cooking stoves are generally employed—So that fuel is used 
sparingly ; and water is always at hand. The result of all 
is, that a family here, which employs one house servant, lives 
full as much at ease, as one in our part of the country that 

snploys four—with only this special exception, that, in Vir- 
ginia, the mistress has a great deal the most trouble. Con- 
sider the difference, as to expense, between employing four 
unproductive hands and-only one! 

I have before remarked that the farms here are small. They 
are generally cultivated by the proprietor arid his sons. And 
if the whole product is less than on the large plantations in 
Virginia, the surplus is proportionably much greater; and 
the expense of clothing incomparably less. I have no doubt 
but that the nett profits of farming in New-England are great- 
er than in Virginia. But this will scarcely be believed. here. 
If it is heard that a man owns a thousand acres of land, and 
fifty negroes, itis imagined that there is no end to his wealth. 
But it is not considered that out of fifty slaves, on account of 
old age, childhood, disease, and other causes, scarcely ten or 
twelve able bodied labourers can be found, whose services are 
to be regularly depended on. Now if the planter grows corn 
enough to feed all his dependents, and tobacco sufficient to 
fill fifteen or eighteen hogsheads, he is thought to do exceed- 
ingly well. ‘This tobacco, at an average price, will produce 
from one to two thousand dollars. This is all the planter has 


to pay taxes, blacksmith’s and doctor’s bills, the expense ol 


clothing, and every thing else in the way of family expendi- 
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ure Where there are perhaps sixty persons. The truth is, 
that many planters in Virginia begin to feel that the present 
mode of cultivating the soil is so expensive, and the price of 
produce so low, that a change will soon become -necessary 
and inevitable. Free labour costs less and produces more 
than that of slaves. Hence while Virginians are nominally 
rich, they are actually poor; and will be so, until some one 
shall be wise enough to devise a plan for changing the state 
of things among us. When shall it once be! 

But I must hasten to bring this letter to a close—you may 
perhaps hear from me again before I set my face to return 
home. Iam &c. H. 


ee re 
To the Publisher of the Evangelical and Lit. Magazine. 


HavinG lately enjoyed the opportunity of seeing an ex- 
tensive and interesting portion of the State of Virginia, L wish 
through the medium of the Magazine to offer some remarks, 
which appear to me to be important. I beg leave, however, 
to declare that my only design is the promotion of improve- 
ment. Being conscious of this, I shall make no apology for 
the freedom of my remarks. 

Through the whole extent of my travels, I had full experi- 
ence of the characteristic hospitality of Virginians. ‘The ease 
of manners and freedom of neighbourly intercourse every 
where conspicuous, were truly delightful. Through this 
whole tract of country, there are many gentlemen of good 
education, and respectable attainments. A degree of atten- 
tion has been paid, in a number of families, to female educa- 
tion, which makes the company of the ladies particularly in- 
teresting and pleasing. Indeed there is much to be found here 
Which adorns society and renders it truly pleasing. 

The soil through this part of the state is, in general, kindly, 
and in some places eminently fertile. ‘lhe country by means 
of navigable waters, affords great conveniences for the trans- 
port of produce to market. Indeed the difference of a cent or 
two in the price of grain per bushel, will determine the farmer 
whether to send his produce to Baltimore, Fredericksburg, 
Richmond, Petersburg, or Norfolk. And should the canal be- 
tween the Delaware and the Chesapeake be completed, Phi- 
ladelphia may be added to the list. | 

The waters afford an inexhaustible supply of fish, oysters, 
and wild fowl, and the forests abound in deer / so that the means 
of living are procured with a facility almost unequalled in any 
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other part of the United States. Indeed the advantages are, 
in many respects, incalculably great ; and it deserves partic. 
ular remark that the crops are perhaps less uncertain than jp 
any other portion of the country.—It is thought however, that 
there is an over balance of all, by the unhealthiness of the 
climate. 

This is a serious objection ; but there is less in it than many 
suppose, or will believe. There is indeed not unfrequently q 
prevalence of autumnal fevers under which the people suffer, 
But this is not so much greater than is found in other places, 
as many itpagine, And as far as the influence of salt water 
extends, I do not know that there are more causes of disease, 
than are found in the middle country. Indeed, [have no 
doubt but that measures might be adopted, to render this part 
of the old dominion, as safe a residence as any other. The 
recluiming of the marshes, the clearing of the forests, and the 
using of wind and horse mills, instead of those worked b 
water power, would produce this desirable effect. There js 
something of a spirit of improvement manifested by a part of 
the population; but I was not a little surprised to find that, 
in tmany instances, there is not only a total disregard of cir- 
cumstances affecting health, but a practice tending to the pro- 
duction of disease, as effectual as if all the ingenuity of the 
population were exerted to that end. As the Agricultural 
cant phrase is, many of the farmers grow flax. And I un- 
derstand that in the month of August, every mill-pond is filled 
with that article, for the purpose of rotiing / ‘The mischief pro- 
duced by this practice, will probably cause its discontinuance. 
And it is to be hoped that this part of the state, with which 
so many interesting recollections are associated in the mind 
of the Virginian patriot, will, in process of time, be regari- 
ed according to its value, and improved according to its 
capacities. 

There are some ideas on this particalar subject, which 
often, during my late excursion, forced themselves on my at- 
tention; and I wish to present them to the attention of others. 

There is something melancholy in the whole aspect of this 
region. Plantations, settled when our ancestors first occu- 
pied this country, are now entirely grown up, chiefly with 
pines, which cast their sombre shade over many a mile of flat 
sandy road; and utter their melancholy murmurs on the 
blowing of every breeze. ‘There grow in many places, on 
ditches thrown up for enclosures, trees which show that they 
have been standing from fifty to a hundred years. 
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As one rides along and is presented frequently with objects 
sich as these, he cannot help inquiring in his own mind what 
has become of the families which ence dwelt here, and manifest- 
ed the old fashioned and generous hospitality to every guest, 
sranger or neighbour? ‘This question carries the thoughts 
away to the regions of the West, where many a son of Vir- 
ginia has wandered in search of a home.—But here lie the 
hones of their fathers !—This idea is suggested by the appear- 
ance of aonce stately and elegant charch, now inruins. The 
travellers involuntar ily stops his horse at this sight, dismounts, 
and ties him to the pendant bough of one of the old oaks, un- 
der the shade of which the forefathers of the parish used to sit 
and enjoy friendly converse, while waiting for the coming of 
their minister.—Then with slow and pensive steps, he tra- 
verses the church yard, and endeavours to decypher names 
and dates that now scarcely appear on the old broken grave- 
stones. ‘There is only one cheering thought in all that is be- 
fore him ; itis the reference made, always where christianity 
prevails, and no where else, to the doctrine of the resurrection. 
On fragments of marble, once laid with pious tenderness over 
the ashes of a parent or a child, a hushand or wife, one may 
trace fragments of scripture texts, showing how, in the days 
of their affliction, they who once dwelt in this region, sought 
consolation In the precious truths of the Bible. For instance 
** ® Resurrect— * the Life* **, *% *¥ * * * * Sorrow as 
** * no hope, &e. Ye. On seeing such things as these, 
faith triumphs amid the ruins that surround the spectator ; 
and he looks forward with exultation to the time, when every 
part of earth and sea that has been made a grave, shall give 
up its dead ; when * this corruptible shall put.on incorrup- 
tion; this mortal shall put on immortality, and the saying 
shall be brought to pass, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 

With some such feelings as these, on one occasion, I turned 
from the grave yard to examine Be ae h. The yond 
“Blessed are the dead who die it ord W'Remed iF we 
echoing in my ears—As I entered the = the first object 
Which caught my eye was the remnant of the painting, over 
What was once the altar. Scarcely a trace of this could be 
perceived except the letters, in Hebrew, of the name Jehovah, 
bin which seemed to stand in their original freshness, 
While every thing und them was mouldy and decayed. 
This object for a few minutes strongly attracted my attention, 
and filled me with religious awe. This feeling made the 
whole scene, presented inside of the church, extremely pain- 
ful. All was ruin and desolation. The altar and the pulpit 
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and the pews were broken down—the beautiful flag stones 
with which the aisles had been laid, were for the most part 
removed; and the floor of the church resembled a farmey’s 
barn-yard, where domestic animals of all kinds are accys. 
tomed to make their lodgment !—-Nor was this a solitary cage, 
The spectacle of churches in ruins, which, as they once were, 
would have been no disgrace to any of our cities, is quite 
common. Even the cheerful chirp of the sparrow is not 
heard in these temples of the Lord of Hosts; but the bat is 
seen there; and the owl is heard there ; and whatever oy; 
country produces of evil-omened bird or beast nestles and 
broods there. I thought, while beholding this sight, of the 
beginning of the cxxxvii. Psalm, in which the pious Jews s0 
pathetically bewailed the desolations of Zion. « By the rivers 
of Babylon, there we sat down, yea we wept when we remen- 
bered Zion. We hanged our harps on the willows, in the 
midst thereof.” 

It is impossible to say, how much is added to the glooni- 
ness of the country by such objects as these—And while the 
traveller exults in hope respecting the mouldering tenants of 
the tomb, who died in the faith ; he cannot but inquire, with a 
mournful spirit, respecting the provision made for the spirit- 
ual interests of the present and future generations. This is 
2 subject of very great importance to the well being of this 
country ; and imperiously calls for most serious consideration. 
Uncontrolable circumstances, however, forbid my pursuing 
it at the present time. I shall then ask room, hereafter, for 
another communication. | 

Before concluding, permit me to ovserve that I think I know 
the causes which have led to the state of things so much to 
be deplored, and the allowances which ought to be made for 
my countrymen. And I do assure you that any censures 
which may occur in the course of my remarks, will proceed 
from the affectionate heapt of a NaTIveE VIRGINIAN. 


Q@QLaASZt 56S. 

* In oné instance I saw the porch of a small tavern at which I was obliged 
to stop to feed my horse, laid with flags most manifestly brought from 3 
church at no great distance. 
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SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE MINERS OF LEADHILLS AND WAN- 
LOCKHEAD. 


(Tur following, extracted from the 

" Christian Observer, shows in a very 
striking point of view the value of 
education, and the efficiency of the 
instruction of enlightened ministers 
of the gospel, in stimulating the 
understanding, and exciting a spirit 
ofimprovement. We earnestly re- 
commend its serious perusal to all 
who may have the opportunity of 
reading. these pages. ] 

Leapuiits and Wanlockhead are 
considerable mining villages, situated 
about forty-six miles south-west from 
Edinburgh. Their distance from each 
other is scarcely an English mile. 
Leadhills is situated at the south-west- 
ern extremity of Lanarkshire; Wan- 
lockhead at the north-east of Dum- 
frieshire. The population of Lead- 
hills is from 1100 to 1200 persons; 
that of Wanlockhead 1000, including 
those workmen who live at a little 
distance from the village. The Earl 
of Hopeton is proprietor of the 
mines of Leadhills; the Duke of 
succleugh and Queensberry, of those 
of Wanlockhead. A lease of seventy 
years is generally granted to a mining 
company, and every sixth bar of 
lead weighing eight stone is paid as 
rent. No less than 50,000 bars have 
heen raised at Wanlockhead in one 
year; but on an average for the last 
thirty years the quantity has seldom 
exceeded 20,000. The mines at 
Leadhills are more considerable, and 
are managed by two companies; the 
Scotch and the Leadhill mining com- 
panies. The former has raised in 
some years 50,000 bars; but the lat- 
ter company has not been so suc- 
cessful. Lhe mines were made free 
from all government taxes by King 
James the Sixth, on his tour through 
Scotland. The mines of Wanlock- 
head were first discovered about 250 
years since by some adventurers from 
England and Wales, who were in 
search of gold; considerable quanti- 
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ties of which were found in the cavi- 
ties of rocks and in the rivulets, 
which descend in great numbers from 
the hills. Of 40,000 guineas which 
were once coined at Edinburgh, the 
largest proportion of the gold came 
from these mines. 


This tract of country is the highest 
in the south of Scotland, and nothing 
can be more bleak and barren than 
its appearance; nor would it evey,.in 
all probability, have been enlivened 
by one human habitation, but for the 
leaden ore contained in its high and 
heathy mountains. The northern 
side of Wanlock is terminated at 
each extremity by a mountain tor- 
rent; and the deep casts made by 
the searchers for gold along the face 
of this ridge, reaching from White- 
cleugh Burn in parallel lines to Limp- 
ing Burn, give it the appearance of 
an ancient Roman encampment.— 
The miners belonging to this district 
of Scotland are a singularly moral 
and intelligent race of men; and as 
there are facts which prove them not 
to have been always so, they form 
additional evidence of the good ef- 
fects resulting from a religious educa- 
tion. As lately asthe year 1741, the 
Sheriff of Dumfrieshire (the late 
John Goldie, Esq. of Craigmuire} 
went, escorted by a detachment of 
military, to quiet the turbulence of 
the miners; and in 1755, when Messrs. 
Ronald Crawford and Co., the new 
lessees of the Wanlockhead mines, 
took possession, they were resisted 
by a lawless mob of women, and of 
men dressed in women’s clothes, who 
dismantled the pits of their rollers, 
and endeavoured by every species of 
annoyance to compel the new com- 
pany to give up their charge. In 
consequence of these proceedings, 
the Company procured from the 
Court of Session a sentence to re- 
move some of the old miners: they 
then introduced new and more tract- 
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able ones in their places, built them 
houses, and began to conduct the 
mines upon an improved plan. A 
Mr. Mason, clerk and agent to the 
new company, purchased a share of 
15007. and entered into their liberal 
views. He was anxious that the 
men should never earn less than from 
twenty to twenty-four pounds a year, 
which at that time was fully equal to 
a tradesman’s wagres. 

But the great moral change at 
present visible amongst the miners 
appears to have been effected by 
the introduction of a minister, a 
schoolmaster, and a village library. 
It does not exactly appear whether 
these measures originated with the 
proprietors or the company; but 
they were judiciously and liberally 
encouraged by both; and their effects 
I shall give nearly in the words of a 
gentleman, now a clergyman of the 
Established Church, a son of one of 
the miners. 

In 1741 a library was founded at 
Leadhills, and one at Wanlock in 
1756. The books purchased by the 
miners shew in general the purity of 
their taste; for excepting those which 
have been given in presents by the 
proprietors or companies, and 130 
volumes left to the library of Wan- 
lockhead by their late minister, Mr. 
Henderson, the books have been 
entirely chosen by themselves: in- 
deed, they have a rule to this effect, 
that honorary members are not to 
interfere in the choice of books. The 
library at Leadhills contains at pre- 
sent about 1200 volumes; that of 
Wanlockhead 900. 

As the miners work only six in the 
twenty-four hours in the mines, and 
as the barrenness of the soil affords 
little scope for agricultural pursuits, 
they have of course abundance of 
time for reading: and I believe they 
generally employ it to good purpose; 
for many of them can converse upon 
historical, scientific, and theological 
points so as to astonish a stranger; 
and even on political questions, they 
express their opinions, with great 
acuteness and accuracy. In the pre- 
sent time this last may not by many 
persons be considered a very desir- 
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able direction for the eagerness of 
the poor after knowledge to take. 
but I have been the more particulay 
in copying this part of Mr, —, 
statement, as it may perhaps help to 
shew that political knowledge doe 
not necessarily imply political digas. 
fection; since even in the worst year; 
of Radicalism, the miners of Lead. 
hills and Wanlockhead did not ineyy 
the slightest imputation of disloyalty, 

The newspapers are devoured 4s 
eagerly in these smithies as in any 
coffee-room in Britian. Every mine; 
who chooses may read them in the 
smithy; but no one is allowed to 
carry them home. ‘The expense in. 
dividually is trifling; not above 6¢, 
or at most ls. per annum. Each yil. 
lage has its own schoolmaster and 
minister; and every miner can read, 
and most of them can write tolerably 
well. The emoluments of the schoo. 
master at Wanlockhead are a house 
and smajl garden, with 25/. a-yea 
of salary allowed by the Duke of 
Buccleugh and the Mining Company, 
besides what he receives from the 
scholars. Those who merely lean 
to read, pay 1s. 6d. per quarter, 
those who both read and write, 2s, 
and those who learn reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, 2s. 6d.; and where 
latin is added, the quarterly payment 
is 3s.—The income of the school- 
master at Leadhills is made up nearly 
in the same manner. The number 
of scholars in each village is seldom 
less than 100. Every miner, without 
exception, seems anxious to have 
his children educated; and they are 
in general sent to school at five years 
of age, and kept there till fit for em. 
ployment at the mines or elsewhere. 
There is likewise a sewing-school in 
each village, where the gurls are 
taught the common branches of 
needle-work. 

The clergyman of Wanlockhead 
receives a house and fuel from the 
Mining Company, 30/. from the Duke 
of Buccleugh, and 4s. from every 
workman annually; which at present 
amounts to about 90/. a-year. The 
minister of Leadhills is paid by the 
Earl of Hopeton and the Mining Com- 
panies. There are few dissenters 











jxom the Established Church of Scot- 
land in either village; of course the 
clergymen belong to the Established 
church, though they have neither a 


‘vice in the Presbytery where they 


reside, nor in the General Assembly 
of the church, till they happen to 
be presented to a parish church. 
Each village has also its own surgeon, 
who receives a house and salary from 
the Proprietors and Mining Company, 
pesides the gains of his practice. 

It willthus be seen that these mi- 
ners possess Many advantages, but 
especially the inestimable one of an 
early religious education. From this 
source arises their future exemplary 
conduct, which strongly appears in 
whatever situation they may happen 
tobe placed, Itis a question among 
politicians, whether or not the poorer 
classes of society should be educated: 
hut whoever will take the trouble 
candidly to inquire into the effects 
of education in Scotland in general, 
and among these miners in particular, 
cannot but become an advocate for 
the diffusion of learning. ‘The opin- 
ion that ignorance is most easily gov- 
erned would be disproved, were it 
only by contrasting Scotland and Ire- 
land with each other. 

Many of the sons of the miners, 
from their early education, acquire a 
desire for more honourable profes- 
sions, and by their own industry and 
application raise themselves to emi- 
nence. Many are surgeons in the 
army and navy. lIcan particularize 
two—Messrs. Snipe and Dalzell— 
who rose to the rank of first surgeon 
in the squadron or fleet to which they 
severally belonged; and in the same 
profession many are settled at home, 


In the clerical profession, likewise, 


there are a considerable number; 
some actually placed as ministers, 
and others ordained preachers. Many 
are writers, merchants, or clerks, 
and several are mechanics of eri- 
hence: J may name one in particular, 
who is the inventor of the steam- 
boats on the canal from Glasgow to 
Falkirk, Allan Ramsay, the Scottish 
poet, was, when a boy, itis generally 
veheved, a washer of lead ore at 
Leadhills; it is certain that his father 
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was a workman there; and I have 
often seen the house, or rather hut, 
where the poet was born. 

But the blessed eflects of an early 
good education are no less visible 
upon the miners in their own spheres 
at home, than upon those of their 
sons who have been by its means 
prompted to aspire to some of the 
higher professions: indeed, were the 
condvet and character of the miners 
themselves indifferent, they would 
soon cease to be so anxious as they 
now are for the advancement of their 
children in every thing that is praise- 
worthy; and did they not feel the 
benefits of a good education them- 
selves, they would not be so desirous 
to bestow it upon their children. 
They are not merely an intelligent, 
but in every respect an exemplary, 
race of persons, surpassing every 
other labouring class in Scotland in 
the correctness of their conduct, as 
well as in the cultivation of their 
minds. They are remarkable for 
honesty and industry. Intoxication 
isa vice scarcely known among them; 
even individual instances of it oc- 
curring rarely, not perhaps oftener 
than once or twice in the year, upon 
some particular ogcasion: such as 
when they enter upon a new bargain, 
when there isa general settlement, 
which occurs generally only once, 
sometimes twice, in the year: but 
even on these occasions intoxication 
is confined to a few individuals, the 
generality of the men keeping strictly 
within the bounds of moderation. 
Indeed, there cannot be a stronger 
proof of the sobriety of the people, 
than the small number of inns or 
shops where strong liquors or spirits 
are sold. There are only two houses 
of this description at Leadlills, and 
one at Wanlockhead; and the inn- 
keepers in ail three of them are 
themselves miners, a clear evidence 
that the profits arising froin the sale 
of spirituous liquors are insufficient 
to enable them to support their fami- 
lies. i shall add another fact, which 
perhaps even more decidedly proves 
both their sobriety and their foresight 
and provident habits. The Jate Duke 
of Queensberry having occasion to 
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pass through Wanlockhead about 
twenty years since, gave the miners 
five pounds that they might “drink 
his health;” but, instead of doing so, 
they considered that they should 
equally testify their respect and gra- 
titude to his Grace, and act far more 
wisely for themselves at the same 
time, by making this five pounds the 
commencement of a charitable fund 
for the relief of miners when sick, 
or rendered unfit for working by age, 
as also for the benefit of their widows. 
The sum was accordingly thus ap- 
propriated, and the principal of the 
fund now amounts to 700. 

Honesty is another excellent trait 
in their character. Theft is a crime 
almost unknown in either of the vil- 
lages; nor have I ever heard of any 
one of the miners themselves, or any 
individuals among their families, who 
was ever accused of it. No person 
belonging either to Wanlockhead or 
Leadhills has for many years been 
tried before a court of justice. I do 
not indeed say that the inhabitants 
of these villages are altogether free 
from vices; but I know of no one 
particular or glaring vice to which 
they are addicted. 

Industry may be mentioned as 
another striking feature in their cha- 
racter. The soil is peculiarly sterile, 
and the heath not unfrequently ap- 
proaches the very doors of their 
houses, or rather huts; for, with the 
exception of the overseer’s house, 
they consist of only one floor, thatch- 
ed with heath or straw. It is, how- 
ever, but fair to mention, that though 
they have a mean outside appearance, 
they are, generally speaking, kept 
clean and comfortable in the inside. 
Situated as they are, the obstacles 
which present themselves to any thing 
like a regular system of cultivation 
are insurmountable; but stil the in- 
habitants, by their industrious ap- 
plication of the pick, spade, and 
wheelbarrow (for there is not a horse 
in either village, except those em- 
ployed about the mines, and those 
belonging to one of the overseers 
and one of the surgeons,) have 
brought as much land into a state of 
tolerable cultivation, as enables seve- 


ral of them to keep two cows sum. 
mer and winter; and many others, 
by the same means, are enabled to 
keep one cow. Most of those who 
keep two cows are under the neces. 
sity of buying fodder for them durin 
the winter. When at Leadhills in 
October last, another gentleman and 
myself computed the value of the 
year’s crop of hay preserved by the 
miners in small stacks, at nearly 
twelve hundred pounds sterling. ] 
may mention besides, that ever 
family keeps in a state of cultivation 
a small spot asa garden, or, as it js 
more commonly called, a kail-yard, 
in which potatoes, cabbages, and 
other vegetables are cultivated. | 
have seen the wives and children as. 
siduously gathering manure for the 
kail-grounds upon the public roads, 
Both the men and women employ 
themselves much in knitting stock. 
ings. The women also spin a con. 
siderable quantity of woollen-yarn 
and flaxen thread, and get the worst. 
ed of their own spinning woven into 
blankets, and coarse cloth for wearing 
apparel, and the thread into webs of 
coarse linen. 

I might proceed to mention, what 
is the fact, that they are humane, 
charitable, and benevolent; that they 
live together in peace and amity, as 
children of the same family; that I 
never knew nor even heard of an 
itinerant beggar belonging to either 
village; with many other pleasing 
facts; but the preceding remarks are, 
I hope, sufficient to shew that they 
are an intelligent and exemplary 
race; that the striking improvement 
in their character has, by the bless- 
ing of God been effected by means 
completely within the reach of all; 
and that the application of the same 
means may always be reasonably ex- 
pected to produce the same effects. 





EFFECTS PRODUCED BY READING 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

“My word shall not return unto me void.” 
Remarkable History of the Conversion 
of a Jew. 

Extracted from “ /Hilmer’s Christian 

Journal,” a periodical work high- 
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jy esteemed among Christians in 
Germany, reprinted in a small vol- 
ume, published by Baron von Blom- 
berg, at Detmold. 


A nesPpECTABLE innkeeper in a vil- 
lage in Germany had a very deprav- 
ed ungodly son. One day, an old 
sickly Jew, Elieser, arrived at the 
inn, situated at some distance from 
the village, and feeling himself very 
ill, immediately ordered a bed to rest 
upon. While he was fast asleep— 
the young profligate conceived the 
hellish idea to profit from the op- 
portunity, for the innkeeper, his fa- 
ther, with his mother, and all the 
servants, were gone to the fair in the 
market town—to murder the old sick 
Jew, and to rob him of his money.— 
He inflicted upon him several stabs 
with a knife, whereby he lost his 
senses. Though he was still breath- 
ing, yet the murderer considered his 
death as inevitable, took a ring from 
his finger, and the little money he 
had in one of his pockets, and threw 
the body ona dry dunghill behind 
the house, with a design to cover it 
as‘soon as possible. But he had 
scarcely re-entered into the room, 
but he was seized with the terrors of 
hell, which disqualified him for every 
reflection. In a state of distraction 
he ran out of the house, without 
minding the body of the murdered 
Jew, left uncovered, and the desert- 
ed house, determined to travel with 
the utmost speed to the nearest sea- 
port, a day’s journey from his village, 
and there engage as a sailor. Mean- 
while the stabb’d Jew, whose wounds 
were not mortal, recovered so far as 
to be able to move, with slow steps, 
to the adjacent village. He could 
not give any satisfactory account of 
the circumstances under which he 
met with this accident, both from 
weakness, and because he had neith- 
er seen his murderer, nor the instru- 
ment by which he came to his 
wounds, for he first recovered his 
senses, when he had laid some time 
on the dunghill. He died on tht 
following day; and the surgeon who 
had examined the corpse declared, 
that though his wounds were not in 
themselves absolutely mortal, yet in 
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the present case had been the real 
cause of accelerated death. 

The murderer, pushed on by tor- 
menting fears, proceeded on his way; 
in a wood he found, on the edge of 
the road, a young Jew fast asleep: 
suddenly another satanical idea sug- 
gested itself to his mind. He drew 
the knife with which he had commit- 
ted the murder, out of his own pocket, 
put it gently into the pocket of the 
still sleeping Jew, and rapidly pur- 
sued his journey on a by-path through 
the wood. He reached the seaport 
P. In the inn where he took up his 
lodging, his youthful appearance and 
handsome figure struck the daughter 
of the house; the affection soon be- 
came mutual; and when the father 
had given his consent, they were 
married, and remained in the house 
to assist the father in his business. 


It so happened, that two soldiers 
were walking in the same road where 
the murderer had perpetrated his 
second atrociousness. They found 
there a well-looking young mar 
sleeping, whom, from his dress and 
countenance, they supposed to be a 
Jew; it was the same who has been 
mentioned. ‘ Why,” said one of the 
soldiers to his companion, “ we are 
both of us hungry and thirsty, may 
we not apply to the pockets of the 
sleeping Jew for a little money? As 
he is asleep he will not refuse it.” 
“The hint is good,” returned the 
other, “ for I am almost fainting from 
thirst, and I have not a farthing in my 
pocket.” They now put a hand into 
the coat pocket of drowsy Nathan 
(this was the name of the Jew) for 
money; but instead of a purse they 
found and drew forth a large knife, 
and were terrified when they found 
it covered with gore; but soon re- 
covering from their terror, by the 
hope of earning the reward to which 
the law entitles those who have de- 
livered into the hands of justice a 
man under suspicion of murder, they 
awakened the Jew, bound him, and 
deaf to his questions, entreaties, and 
protestations, they conducted him 
into the town, where immediately he 
was put into the prison. 

Here he remained in confinement 
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for more than a year. In the first 
month already the state of inactivity 
became to him intolerably tedious. 
He asked the jailer whether he could 
not give him bookstoread? “ There 
is,” replied he, “in the whole house 
but one book, probably left behind by 
a former prisoner.” What book?’ 
asked the Jew. “Ido not know it,” 
was the answer of the ignorant rude 
jailer. “I have never read it; but 
on looking into it, I have found, that 
it contains some historical accounts, 
and also some letters.” “ Oh!’ cried 
the Jew, * give me that book; every 
book is preferable to tediousness.” 
He gave it. The Jew was almost 
struck with horror, when he read the 
title-page of the book; it was, The 
New Testament of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He was about to return it; 
but—so he said to himself,—“ What 
harmcan it do me, if for once with 
my own eyes, I see what the Chris- 
tians relate of their deified son of 
Mirjam? I shall thereby be enabled 
to argue with Christians.” He now 
actually began reading; he first read 
with secret reluctance; but the longer 
he continued reading, the more reluc- 
tance changed into tormenting alarm 
and distress of mind he could not 
possibly account for. 

The sermons of Jesus contained in 
the Gospels, appeared to him so full 
of wisdom; his actions so superna- 
tural; his views so pure; his senti- 
ments so noble and so holy, that he 
felt himself struck with reverence to 
him, and was convinced, that not one 
of all men that have lived here on 
earth, not even Moses or Abraham, 
was comparable to him. From his 
early infancy he had heard his pa- 
rents and teachers represent Jesus 
of Nazareth as a proud, quarrelsome, 
and to his own people, hostile inova- 
tor, mutineer, and impostor. He 
now was amazed to see before his 
sight, on every page, the humblest 
and meekest of ail the sons of Abra- 
ham, nay of all the children of Adam, 
He could not be satiated by rending 
the sermon on the mount, distilling 
the dew of heavenly wisdom, the last 
prayer of the divine high-priest, and 
his last conversation with his dis- 
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ciples, overflowing with the mos, 
tender parting love; with silent tear, 
in his eyes he read the history of the 
passion and death of Jesus; and g 
his last words upon the cross, especj. 
ally at that prayer, “ Father, forgive 
them!” he began bitterly to cry, He 
could scarcely prevail upon himself 
to proceed, but his desire to know 
the conduct of the disciples after the 
death of their master, induced him to 
read the Acts of the Apostles also 
here the events of the day of Pente. 
cost, and the effects of the sermon of 
that day, struck him with peculiar 
power. But the conversion of a Saul 
into a Paul made the deepest impres. 
sion upon his soul: this marvellous 
event operated decisivel) ; almost 
unanimously he exclaimed, with a 
loud voice, “ As truly as the God of 
Abraham lives in heaven, Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Messiah, the Son of 
the living God!” And in the same 
state of ecstasy he lifted up his hands 
and prayed, “ As truly as thou, 0 
Jesus of Nazareth, art the true Pro- 
phet and Messiah, I will be thy dis- 
ciple! Have mercy upon me! have’ 
mercy, as thou shewedst mercy to 
the thief at thy right hand! Pray 
for me, as thou prayedst for thy mur- 
derers—Father, forgive him !” 

The son of Abraham, now in his 
heart a believer, longed now with an 
increased desire after the day of his 
acquittal, of which, conscious of his 
innocence, he had not the least doubt. 
This desire was not so much owing 
to his natural love of liberty, as toa 
wish to confess publicly with the 
mouth, what he believed with his 
heart, and to be added by baptism, 
to the followers of Jesus Christ. He 
spent his time every day in reading 
the New Testament, which now had 
become his invaluable treasure, and 
he repeatedly perused it from the 
beginning to the end, with increasing 
interest and joy. In his examination 
before the court of justice he de- 
fended himself with freeness, but 
modestly: even his judges confessed 
that his conduct bore testimony to 
his innocence; and the visible calm- 
ness of soul he showed when the 
bloody knife found in his pocket was 
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roduced, and his modest declaration 
on that occasion, staggered the 
judges. As to the final issue of the 
trial, the prisoner was without fear, 

uietly waiting for the day, when 
God himself would be pleased to 
make his innocence manifest by some 
providential incident. After having 
been detained in prison for fifteen 
months, he received his sentence, by 
which he was to be whipped public- 
ly before the town-hall, on three con- 
secutive days, and then to one year’s 
hard labour in the citadel. <A tear 
dropped from his eyes when the sen- 
tence was communicated to him, but 
he returned calmly and resigned into 
his prison. 

The day of execution arrived; the 
prisoner had already been brought 
into the town-hall, to be undressed 
for the first whipping, when an offi-_ 
cial message arrived from the court of 
magistrates at P4 by which notice was 
given, that the real murderer of the 
Jew Elieser had there been detected 
and brought into prison, and that he 
had already confessed his crime. 

Our prisoner was now immediately 
sent back into prison, but showed 
into a better room; and after the 
lapse of a week, he was in the most 
honourable terms, restored to full 
liberty. The most respectable inha- 
bitants of the town expressed their 
concern for his undeserved imprison- 
ment, and their cordial sympathy in 
his release. He replied, “ Your in- 
terest in my case affects my heart; 
but I cannot accept your compassion, 
for by my imprisonment I have lost 
but little, but gained infinitely.”— 
Very soon after having been set at 
liberty, he inquired after a pious 
minister of the Gospel; the Rev. Mr. 
B. was recommended to him as a 
holy man; to him he opened his 
heart, and related to him all that he 
had experienced both in his outer 
and inner man, and most earnestly 
entreated him to be baptized, and 
admit him to the Lord’s Supper. 

When the minister had thoroughly 
examined him, he wrote to his su- 
perior. He, who like this Israelite, 
has been taught of God, does not 
stand in need ef human instruction. 
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I have found him so profoundly in- 
formed of every truth of our religion, 
and at the same time so firmly con- 
vinced of its divinity, that I should 
deem it sinful to refuse him baptism. 
Some weeks afterwards he was pub- 
licly baptized in the parish church, 
and then admitted to partake of the 
holy sacrament, under great emotions 
of his heart. 

The real murderer, who lived un- 
der a false name, with his father-in- 
law at P. as his assistant in the man- 
agement of the inn, had, by some 
unguarded expressions, already ex- 
cited some suspicion, when a circum- 
stance happened where he fully be- 
trayed himself. Two strangers who 
had put up at the inn, conversed 
about the murder, and all that since 
had followed, in the presence of a 
member of the court of magistrates. 
They mentioned the son of the inn- 
keeper at M. as the supposed crim- 
inal;-and as just at that moment the 
son-in-law of the house entered into 
the room, one of the strangers in a 
jocose manner, and without the least 
intention, said, “‘ Exactly like this our 
young landlord that person is said to 
be in his appearance.” At these 
words the young man turned pale, he 
trembled, attempted to speak, and 
stammered. The magistrate, whose 
suspicion was roused, went to his col- 
leagues, who after some deliberation, 
resolved to watch the young man 
during day, and in the evening con- 
fine him, which was done. 

At the first stage of his trial the 
wretch contrived to elude the acute- 
ness of his cross examiners; but by 
dint of unrelenting investigations, 
more and more circumstances in ag- 
gravation were brought to light, and 
his unsatisfactory account with regard 
to the ring, still in his possession, 
confirmed the suspicion. At last the 
inward judge brought about what his 
human judges had been unable to 
effect. Inward torments were so 
visibly depicted in his countenance 
and in his whole conduct, that the 
judges were emboldened to address 
him in these words:—Villain, dost 
thou dare longer to defy the heart- 
searching eyes of the Almighty? 
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Thou standest before an open gulf; 
before it swallow thee, in honour of 
truth, say, Yes! Trembling in every 
limb, he said, Yes; and after making 
an open confession of his crime, and 
every attending particular, he was 
sentenced to be whipped in the mar- 
ket-place on eight consecutive days, 
and to six years’ hard labour in the 
citadel. 

Our convert Nathan, now after his 
baptism Christlieb, (Christophilus) 
had no sooner been informed of the 
transaction, but his heart was filled 
with sorrow and compassion for the 
criminal. He was not rejoiced to 
see the author of his past misfortune 
brought to punishment; he only felt 
a strong desire after the salvation of 
his soul. T'o this effect he took the 
resolution to go to C., there to take 
lodgings for six years, in order to 
see the culprit every day, to bring 
him in the way of life, and to do him 
good for soul and body. Forthis he 
requested the permission of the com- 
mander, which also was granted to 
him, when he had explained his rea- 
sons. He procured better food for 
the criminal, and aided in his cure 
and nursing during an illness which 
befel him. On that occasion he made 
his spiritual cure, the conversion of 
his poor soul, his chief concern. He 
instructed, he warned, he entreated, 
he solicited the sick, to save his poor 
soul, by turning with a penitent heart 
to him who pardoned and saved the 
murderer on the cross. His tears and 
solicitations proved effectual. It 
pleased the Lord, who receiveth sin- 
ners, to touch the hardened heart 
of the culprit; he wept for mercy, 
and found mercy. He melted away 
in tears of the deepest repentance, 
under a prayer, offered up by his 
benefactor ; and prayed afterwards 
himself with affecting fervour and 
devotion. The Lord answered the 
supplication of the contrite sinner, 
and spoke péace to his soul. From 
that day he began to recover from 
his illness; and, after his restoration 
to health, both his countenance and 
his conduct bore testimony of the 
reality and sincerity of his conversion, 
His transformation into a new man 
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was even observed by the command. 
er, who more and more esteemed 
him for his peaceable, industrious, 
and obedient behaviour, and endea. 
voured to make his situation as easy 
for him as it was in his power to do, 
After the years of his punishment had 
elapsed, he recovered his liberty, 
His spiritual and temporal benefacto; 
took him into his own lodging, where 
they remained together for some 
months, improving themselves by the 
word of truth, and strengthening 
themselves by daily prayers in faith, 
in love, and in perseverance in the 
grace, they both of them had obtain. 
ed. After having partaken together 
in the holy sacrament, Christlieb ac. 
companied his friend to the place of 
his former residence, and _ hastened 
to his wife, who presented to him 
his first-born son, whom she had 
brought into the world during the 
first year of his confinement. On the 
following day he left them and re. 
turned to his own residence, where 
after three or four months he fell sick, 
and was removed into the kingdom 
of everlasting bliss and joy. On his 
sick-bed he often mentioned the 
name of his friend, with fervent gra- 
titude and intercession, that the 
Lord would make him faithful unto 
the end, and a shining light to his 
family. This prayer was not in vain. 
His friend remained faithful to the 
grace he had experienced; and he 
was made the blessed instrument of 
turning his wife and her parents from 
the world and the service of sin, into 
the narrow path, which leadeth to 
life. He was the object of scorn to 
the worldly minded, but of gratitude 
and praise to the true worshippers of 
God and Christ. 


_——— 


FRANCE. 


‘ EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY A’ 


PARIS. 
Circular of the Society. 
By the kindness of S. V. S. Wiider, 


Esq. we have been furnished with a 
Circular of the Society above nam- 


ed, addressed to the Protestants of 


France. Those who have been ac- 
quainted with the history of the last 
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‘irty years, Will be gratified with the 
init discoverable in this document, 


which we give entire, [Miss. Her. 

“Placed by Divine Providence in 
srcumstances more favourable than 
at any former period to the influence 
of the sacred truths of the Gospel, 
the Protestants of France have begun 
to manifest a zeal for religion, which 
promises, With the blessing of the 
Almighty, the most delightful re- 
sults. Already the establishment of 
Bible and Tract Societies, the com- 
mencement of Sunday Schools, the 
erection of numerous temples, the 
urgent demand for faithful ministers, 
‘he formation of new congregations, 
and the afluence of serious worship- 
ersinmany of the cities and villages 
f the kingdom, attest the reviving 
energies of the Gospel, and inspire 
ihe liveliest gratitude and the most 
heertul hope. 

“Attentive to the prosperity of 
heir own churches, and anxious for 
‘he advancement of pure religion in 
‘ler own country, the Protestants 
of France regard, also, with pecu- 
iat interest, the efforts which their 
evangelical brethren, of various de- 
nominations, in foreign countries, are 
making for the diffusion of the light 
ni the glorious Gospel, and the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s empire. 

“Such, indeed, is the spirit of gen- 
vine Christianity; far from being sel- 
ish, timid, and contracted, wher- 
ever it prevails it inspires a tender 
compassion for the ignorant and the 
wretched, generous concern for im- 
mortal souls, and noble sacrifices for 
‘le salvation of those who are lan- 
guishing in the bondage of Satan and 
of sin. In proportion as we are con- 
vinced of the inestimable value of 
the Gospel, of our own need of a 
saviour, and of our participation in 
the blessings and the triumphs of his 
cross, in that same proportion our 
bearts expand in ardent desires that 
vihers may participate with us, and 
that the happy period may arrive, 
when ‘the ends of the earth shall see 
the salvation of God.’ 

“The fear, that, by our solicitous, 
forts for the conversion of pagan 
‘auons, our own religious interest 
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will be injured, or neglected, is a 
sentiment condemned,-not only by 
the sacred writings, but by the uni- 
form history of the church. To say 
nothing of apostolic and primitive 
times, it is an incontrovertible fact, 
that in all those countries where the 
spirit of missionary exertions now so 
remarkably prevails, the progress of 
real piety is more general and more 
rapid, than at any former period of 
their existence. Instead, therefore, 
of apprehending danger to the in- 
terests of religion from that which is 
at once the cause and the evidence 
of religious prosperity in other coun- 
tries, let us rejoice in their happiness, 
and imitate their example. In Great 
Britain, Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, the United States, 
even in Africa, and in the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, missionary socie- 
ties attest the reign of heavenly love 
and grace. Let not then the Pro- 
testants of France delay the hour of 
their blessedness; but let them has- 
ten to display their gratitude to Him 
who has deigned to shed on them his 
inestimable blessings, by drawing 


closer the ties which bind to the 


great Christian family, and by con- 
tributing, according to their ability, 
to those noble efforts which respect 
the universal spread of the Gespel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“United in such sacred bonds with 
the zealous Christians of other coun- 
tries, what spiritual treasures of 
knowledge and of grace may we not 
hope to receive for the enrichment 
of our churches, and the edification 
of our own souls. 

“Happily, there are not a few 
among the Protestants of France who 
feel the force of these sentiments, 
and who seek an opportunity to add 
to their exertions at home, more 
general efforts for the salvation of 
the miserable inhabitants of pagan 
lands, and other unenlightened coun- 
tries of the earth. On several points 
of the kingdom simultaneous move- 
ments, of persons unconnected with 
each other, indicate that a general 
feeling prevails on this important 
subject. 

“Encouraged by appearances so 
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favourable and decisive, the friends 
of the cause of missions, residing in 
Paris, have determined to remain no 
longer inactive; but relying on the 
wisdom and the grace promised by 
their divine Master to his faithful but 
feeble servants, they have formed 
themselves into a Society, and have 
commenced their operations. The 
title of the Society will explain pre- 
cisely its objects, and it is hoped that 
the regulations adopted, and the 
persons appointed to watch over 
their execution, will present a guar- 
antee for the attainment of the ob- 
jects proposed. 

“Already the Committee has had 
the happiness to forward one mis- 
sionary to an interesting and impor- 
tant field of labour. ‘his missionary, 
the Rev. J. King, is now on his wa) 
to Palestine, with the design of en- 
deavouring to promote the knowl- 
edge of salvation by that Jesus, who 
was crucified “without the gate of 
Jerusalem, that he might sanctify 
the people by his own blood.” For 
the future efforts of the Society, in 
the employment of missionaries, the 
Committee will wait the direction of 
Him, who is alone able to prepare 
suitable instruments, and to give ac- 
cess to proper stations for the exer- 
cise of their pious zeal. 

“One special part of the plan of 
the Society consists in the formation 
of an establishment at Paris, in which 
Serious persons, preparing for the 
work of missions, may enjoy all the 
peculiar advantages which the capi- 
tal offers for the study of foreign, 
and, especially, of Oriental languages. 

“This establishment, placed under 
the care of a respectable minister, 
will be open to the missionaries of all 
the various Socicties of foreign coun- 
tries, as well as to pious and devoted 
young men, whom, it is to be hoped, 
the Holy Spirit will raise up from the 
bosom of our own churches, to carry 
the glad tidings of salvation, by the 
blood of Jesus, to the distant parts 
of the globe. 

“To accomplish these designs, for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, the Committee rely, under 
the blessing of the Most High, on 


the zeal, the liberality, and the 
prayers of their brethren in al] parts 
of France, and invite the early ex. 
pression of their sentiments, ang 
pecuniary contributions proportion. 
ate to their means. 

“The Committee propose also the 
establishment of Monthly Missionary 
Prayer Meetings, similar to those 
which have been established for some 
years, by the friends of Missions, jy 
the different quarters of the globe, 
to implore the out-pouring of the 
Holy Spirit on their churches, and 
on their country; on the Missionary 
Society of Paris, and on the labours 
of all the Societies formed in varioys 
countries for the propagation of the 
Gospel, and, especially, on missions 
to the inhabitants of heathen lands. 
These meetings will be held on the 
first Monday of every month (com 
mencing January 6th, 1823,) at sever, 
o’clock in the evening, in one of the 
temples of the capital, and the Com. 
mittee hope that the Protestants 
throughout the departments will as 
semble on the same days, and at the 
same hour, and unite with their bre. 
thren in Paris, and with the multi. 
tude of Christians who, in differen: 
countries, assemble for this holy and 
delightful exercise. 

“We cannot terminate this state 
ment of our plans and of our hopes, 
without conjuring you, Dear Bre. 
thren, to remember, that while we 
enjoy the knowledge of the Gospe! 
and all its attendant blessings, huv- 
dreds of millions of the human race 
are wandering like lost sheep, ig 
norant of Him who is “the way, the 
truth, and the life.”? Let us consider 
our obligations to that Jesus, who 
“died to redeem us unto God by his 
blood,” and how little we have 
hitherto done for the promotion ot 
his glorious cause. Let us contem- 
plate His sufferings who was “wound: 
ed for our transgressions, and bruis- 
ed for our iniquities;” whose agonies 
have soothed the sorrows, and have 
purchased peace for every child ot 
Adam who believes in him. Let us 
constantly regard that sacred visag® 
which was “marred more than any 
man’s’—that mouth—sealed in 
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jence before revilers and murderers, 
but which speaks when our wounds 
are to be healed and our souls to be 
caved—that mouth—does it not seem 
-o address to each of us this mild but 
owerful appeal—this reproach, at 
once so gentle and so terrible, “Con- 
template all that I have done for thee! 
What then hast thou done for me, 
in the person of my brethren? What 
hast thou communicated to them of 
all that I have bestowed on thee? 
Hast thou, to the utmost of thy pow- 
er, made them acquainted with the 
salvation that I have accomplished 
for the vilest of transgressors? Art 
thou ignorant that my Gospel must 
be preached to every creature under 
Heaven?” 

“Let us prepare to reply to this 
address from Him who is now our 
Saviour, full of mercy and of love, 
but who, ere long, will be our Judge. 

“Let us remember that “the time 
is short, that the day is far spent, 
and that the night cometh when no 
man can work;” and that “whatso- 
ever our hands find to do, we should 
do with all our might.” Finally, 
“let us be steadfast and immovable, 
always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, for as much as we know that 
our labour shall not be in vain in the 
Lord.” 

Signed, COUNT VER-HUELL, 
l. Admiral, Peer of France, President. 

Soutien, Pastor, Secretary. 

Paris, December 2, 1822. 

Officers of the Society. 

President.—The Count Ver-Hv- 
run, G. C. Peer of France, Vice-Ad- 
miral, Vice-President of the Protes- 
‘tant Bible Society of Paris, and 
Member of the Consistory of the 
Christian Reformed Church of Paris. 

Vice-Presidents.—M. Gorrp, Pastor 
and alternate President of the Con- 
sistory of *the Christian Church of 
the confession of Augsbourg, at Paris. 

M. Starver, Minister of the Gospel, 
Professor of Theology. 

Secretary.—M. Souter, formerly 
Pastor at Uzes. 

Assistant-Secretary.—M. AvurFscH- 
Lacrn, Assistant-Pastor of the Christ- 
lan Church of the Confession of Augs- 
oourg, at Paris. 
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Treasurer.—M. S. V. S. Wiper, 
Merchant. 

Censors.—M. Krierrer, Turkish 
Professor in the Royal College of 
France, Member of the Consistory 
of the Augsbourg Confession of Paris. 

M. Monov, Senior, Pastor of the 
Christian Reformed Church of Paris. 

There are, also, twelve Assesrors, 
among whose names, we observe 
that of the Baron de Sraru Horstern, 
Member of the Consistory of the 
Reformed Church of Paris. 





SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


[The effect of Christianity in ex- 
citing a spirit of improvement is very 
obvious in the South Sea Islands. 
There are some things guite remark- 
able in the following extracts. We 
direct our readers to the extraordi- 
nary punishment to be inflicted on 
all who raise false and calumnious re- 
ports. The man who has not gov- 
erned his tongue as he ought, is 
compelled to make a length of good 
road, proportioned to the heinous- 
ness of the offence—Would not the 
adoption of such a measure in this 
country, be completely effectual, for 
the establishment ot roads to any ex- 
tent, in all parts of the nation? A 
few modifications of the law might 
perhaps be necessary among us. Of- 
fenders of the highest class might be 
compelled to open new roads ; while 
criminals of lower order, the whis- 
perers, the tale-bearers, the sly, 
smooth-tongued, hypocritical hin- 
ters and innuendo-men, might be 
obliged to keep them in order! Such 
a plan as this would make ample pro- 
vision for the great Cumberland road, 
(which has cost the nation so much 
money in constructing it, and in de- 
bating about it) and for fifty others 
as long and as wide—And if the 
principle with some modifications 
were applied to our cities, every 
street and lane and corner, would he 
kept as clean asa lady’s parlour; and 
we should hear no more complaints 
of sickness in town than in country. 
Nauseous smells and objects offen- 
sive to sight would all be removed; 
and the city would be as sweet and 
clean as a Philadelphia-market-wo- 
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man’s milk pail—One may laugh at 
all this; but the Otaheitans are wise 
in endeavouring to prevent false re- 
ports. 

The reader will not fail to notice 
the speeches delivered at the mis- 
sionary meeting in Raiatea. It is re- 
ally edifying and delightful to observe 
these orators exulting in the compart. 
son between their present and past 
condition; and hear them assigning 
such substantial reasons for their ex- 
ultation. It is equally gratifying to 
mark the spirit of that religion, 
which always repeats the precept, 
“To do good and to communicate, 
forget not, for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased.” See in this 
case, how christian benevolence 
searches into the condition of the 
neighbouring population, and pro- 
poses to afford relief from the horri- 
ble evils which lately desolated the 
very islands, which now rejoice in 
the benign influences of the Gospel 
of peace.] 

From the Christian Observer. 

The new code of Otaheitean laws 
enacted by the late King and the 
Chiefs, in concurrence with the peo- 
ple, has been posted up in every dis- 
trict; so that the people, having in 
general learnt to read, have become 
well acquainted with their civil and 
social duties. These laws are adapt- 
ed to the state of society, and great 
care is taken to secure a prompt and 
impartial administration of Justice. 
Article 16 contains the names of the 
Judges, 400 innumber. Articles 18 
and 19 prescribe that Courts of Jus- 
tice shall be erected all round Ora- 
heite and Eimeo ; and that they shall 
be used solely for the administration 
of Justice. The trial by jury is in- 
troduced. Murder is made punish- 
able by death. The following is a 
specimen of these enactments. 

“itis a great sin in the eye of God 
to work on the Sabbath-day. Let 
that which agrees with the word of 
God be done; and that which does 
not, let that be left alone. No houses 
or canoes must be built, no land must 
be cultivated, nor any work done, 
nor must persons go any long dis- 
ance, Ona Sabbath-day. Ifthey de- 


sire to hear a Missionary preach, {ij 
may go, although it be a long qi: 
tance ; but let notthe excuse of goin, 
to hear the word of God be the cove, 
for some other business : let not thic 
be done: it is evil. Those who de. 
sire to hear Missionaries preach on» 
Sabbath, let them come neéar at haya 
on the Saturday: that is good. Per. 
sons on the first offence should }. 
warned; but if they be obstinate ang 
persist, they shall be compelled {o 
do work for the king. The Judges 
shall appoint the work.” 

The adoption of the following ep 
actment in our own and many other 
countries, would be an almost infallj 
ble expedient for insuring good road: 

“If a person raises a false report o| 
another, as of murder or blasphemy, 
stealing, or of any thing bad, that 
person commits a great sin. The 
punishment of those who do so js 
this: he must make a path four miles 
long and four yards wide—he must 
clear all the grass, &c. away, and make 
ita good path. If a person raises s 
false report of another, but which 
may be less injurious than that oi 
blasphemy, &c. he shall make « 
path of one or two miles in length, 
and four yards wide. If a false re. 
port be raised about some very 
trifling affair, no punishment shall 
be awarded. When the paths are 
made, the person who is the owne: 
of the land where the ways are made, 
shall keep them in repair: let them 
be high in the middle, that the water 
in wet weather may run down i 
each side, Should the relations of tli 
person who is required to make 3 
path wish to assist hum, they are i 
liberty to do so. The Chiefs of the 
land where the man is at work must 
provide him food: he must not be ill: 
treated: he must not be compelled 
to work without ceasing, from morn- 
ing till night; but when he is tired, 
let him cease, and begin again the 
next day; and when he has finished 
what he was appointed to de, he has 
fulfilled his punishment.” 

From a report of one of the Mis- 
sionary Meetings, held at Raiatea, 
we select two or three specimens 0 
the speeches of the natives, O24 








semarked; “My friends, let us, this 
¢#ternoon, remember our former 
state—how many children were kiil- 
ed, and how tew were kept alive; 
but, now, none are killed: the cruel 
practice is abolished: parents have 
now the pleasure of seeing their 
three, five, and some their ten chil- 
dren, the principal part of which 
vould not have been alive had not 
God sent his word to us: now, our 
iand is full of children; and hundreds 
are daily taught the word of God. 
We did not know that we possessed 
thatinvaluable property, a living soul: 
sur ancestors, who were called a 
wise people, never told us so: neither 
ro, nor any of the other evil spirits, 
ever informed us of it: but God caus- 
ed compassion to grow in the hearts 
of the good Christians of ‘Biritane’ 
( sritain:) they formed a Missionary 
Society, purchased a ship, and sent 
out missionaries to tell us that we 
possessed living souls—souls that 
never die; and now we are dwelling 
in comfort, and hope of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. But are all 
chose lands of darkness [pointing to 
the islands to the southward] pos- 
sessed of the same knowledge? Do 
all know that they have never dying 
souls? Do all know that there is one 
good and one bad place, for every 
soul after death? Are all enjoying a 
hope of salvation through Jesus 
Christ? No! some are worshipping 
ilols—some are killing themselves— 
some are killing their children: then 
let us use all the means in our power 
that missionaries may be sent to teach 
them the good word that we have 
been taught.’ 

Another said: “Two captivities 
existed formerly among us: one was 
our captivity to satan—the other was 
our captivity to the servants of the 
kings or chiefs. These would enter 
into a person’s house, and commit 
the greatest depredations: the master 
of the house would sit as a poor cap- 
tive; and look on, without daring to 
say a word: they would seize his 
»undle of cloth, kill his largest pigs, 

pluck the best of his bread-fruit, take 
the largest of his taros, take the finest 
of his sugar-canes and the ripest of 
“18 bananas, and even take out the 
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very posts of his house for firewood 
to cook them with. Is there not a 
man present who was obliged, and 
actually did bury his new canoe un- 
der the sand, to secure it from these 
desperate men? But now all these 
customs are abolished: we are now 
living in peace, and without fear. 
But what is it that has abolished all 
these customs? Is it our own good- 
ness’—is it our own strength? No: 
itis the good name of Jesus. We 
have now no need to place our pigs 
underneath our beds, and our little 
rolls of cloth for our pillows, to se- 
cure them: our pigs’ may run about 
where they please; and our little 
property may hang in the different 
parts of our house, and no one touches 
it: we are now sleeping on bedsteads: 
we have now decent seats to sit on: 
we have now neat plastered houses 
to dwell in; and the little property 
which we have we can call our own. 
Let us look around us at the house 
we are in; Oro never showed us any 
thing of this kind: look at our wives 
—what a decent appearance they 
make in their gowns and bonnets! 
Compare ourselves, this day, with 
the poor people of Rurutu, who 
have lately drifted to our island, and 
behold our superiority! And by what 
means have we obtained all this? By 
our own industry! by our own good- 
ness? No! itis to the good name of 
Jesus we are indebted. Then let us 
send this name to other lands, that 
they may enjoy the same good.” 





HIBERNIAN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


[They who take—and who does 
not take—an interest in Lreland, will 
be gratified to read the following 
extracts from the last report of the 
Hibernian School Society. | 

Schools have been very successful- 
ly conducted in some of the prisons; 
in particular, in the county jails of 
Sligo and Cork. ‘The Society has 
also carried its system of instruction 
into three new counties. Of the 
thirty-two counties of which the 
island consists, twenty-three are now 
enjoying, some of them to a con- _ 
siderable extent, the benefits of the 
Society’s labours. ‘The conviction 
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of the necessity of scriptural knowl- 
edge to better the condition of Ire- 
land, is considered to be spreading 
among enlightened Roman Catholics 
themselves. By the Catholic laity it 
is deeply felt: and many of the So- 
ciety’s schools are under the actual 
superintendence of Catholic priests. 
Wherever the sanction of the Catho- 
lic priest can be obtained, the schools 
are crowded to excess. 

The growing desire of the Catho- 
lic parents to obtain education for 
their children, has induced the 
priests, in many instances, to open 
schools as a measure of self-defence. 
In these schools, however, although 
reading is taught, the Scriptures are 
withheld. A member of the Com- 
mittee visited a great number of 
these schools, and never found in any 
one of them a single copy of either 
the Protestant or Catholic version of 
the Scriptures, They appeared, in- 
deed, for the most part, altogether 
destitute of books; no provision being 
made for their supply. 

The Reports of the Inspectors are 
very interesting; but naving lately 
given some specimens of them, we 
shall not cite largely from them 
at present. The following are a few 
passages: — 

“The people of this large village 
never heard of the Bible, and are 
consequently very dark and ignorant. 
On the Sabbath, I read a consider- 
able portion to the family, in the 
morning and afternoon. They were 
greatly surprised to see so small a 
book contain such wonderful things; 
and inquired how I obtained it, and 
what country it came from! I inform- 
ed them that it was the book of God; 
that it was written by the holy pro- 
phets of the Lord, many hundred 
years ago: and that it contained an 
account of the nativity, life, and 
death of the Son of God. They 
were all perfectly astonished; and, 
after I had read a few chapters in the 
beginning of Matthew, the man of 
the house ran out in haste to two of 
his next door neighbours, and brought 
them in to see and hear ‘the book of 
God,’ for by this name my little Bible 
is now known. These individuals 
also expressed their surprise; and, 
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after hearing me read of the birth, 
miracles, and death of our Saviour, 
they went out and brought in their 
wives to hear the same _ glorious 
news.” 

Again, on a subsequent day— 
“This day, I was employed, morning 
and afternoon, in reading the Scrip. 
tures; and experienced great plea. 
sure at beholding the attention paid 
and the knowledge acquired. The 
people are anxious for the winter, in 
order that they may have the long 
nights to hear the Scriptures read: 
and are devising means to raise 
fund to provide candle light for that 
purpose,” 

Another correspondent reports, 
that he visited an evening school, in 
which many adults had assembled, in 
very inclement weather, who all 
evinced a great desire to learn, and 
adds— 

“In the evening, I read the Scrip. 
tures to a number of individuals who 
came to my lodgings. ‘They were 
verv attentive, and, when it became 
late, left very reluctantly. In the 
morning, before it was quite light, 
they again assembled, and called the 
man of the house out of his bed to 
let them in to hear the Scriptures 
read. I accordingly arose, and read 
to them a considerable time.” 

One of the readers in the Irish 
tongue says—*f classed eight fa- 
thers, three grandfathers, fourteen 
adults, and the remainder boys, The 
old men could not see a letter with- 
out spectacles; and I was astonished 
when L again visited the school to see 
the great progress which they had 
made.” 

Of another school he says—“There 
are five men who were accustomed 
to come with their children, and to 
return with them after school hours, 
as they had to cross mountains and 
bogs. These men, perceiving the 
progress made’ by old men who at- 
tended the school, were encouraged 
to commence spelling themselves; 
and now they can read the Scriptures 
tolerably well. On the Sabbath they 
sit together, and read the Testament; 
and one of them has become not only 
the teacher of the rest, but of the 
surrounding villages.”’ 
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Of the progress of the aged people, 
+e same reader adds—“Fathers and 
grandfathers, whom | arranged tew 
months before in the junior Classes, 
are now reading the Scripwres, and 
rejoicing that they are so privileged.” 

‘The people bear testimony to the 
eood effects produced by the estab- 
lishment of the Society’s schools. 
“We have,” say they, cause to give 
clory to God for producing such a re- 
formation in our children by means 
of the schools: before our children 
yent to them, we could get no good 
f them; but now, instead of swear- 
ing, and other bad practices, they are 
obedient, and are engaged every 

vening reading their ‘Vestaments.” 

“Previously to the establishment 
of evening schools, it was the prac- 
‘ice Of Many persons to go trom 
house to house, and from village to 
village, carrying their cards and dice 
with them; while others were running 
to dances and every wicked place. 
Now, the reading of the Scriptures 
is substituted in their stead; and, as 
the boys who do not attend the 

chools are looked upon as bad char- 
acters, many have been induced to 
remove the stigma by attending them, 
snd have derived much benefit.” 





CONVERSION OF AFRICANS. 


[We wish to turn the attention of 
our readers to the effect of mission- 
ary labours, on the liberated negroes 
nthe colony of Sierra Leone on the 
coast of Afvica.] 

“The gentlemen in Freetown are 
now so fully convinced of the success 
produced by the preaching of the 
Gospel, that they publicly confess, 
that, above all otlier institutions, ours 
has proved the most beneficial to the 
children of Africa, They have in- 
spected the settlements in the moun- 
tains; and have been surprised on 
witnessing the order, industry, and 
picty of our people; and acknowl- 
edge that the Gospel is the only ethi- 
cient means of civilizing the heathen. 
Several have desired me to call on 
them for their contributions to the 
Society. At the head of these is his 
Excellency the Governor.” 
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Another gentleman, Captain Tan- 
ney, writes: “I visited the colony in 
the year 1817. My stay among the 
recaptured Negroes in the mountains 
then was very short, but sufficient to 
ascertain that they were involved in 
heathen darkness and _barbarity. 
Having again visited them December, 
1821, fam able, in some measure, 
to estimate the great change since 
the former period, both in a moral 
and religious point of view, through 
the exertions of your missionaries, 
and the blessing of Almighty God 
upon their labours, without which all 
would have been ineffectual. It has 
been asserted by those interested in 
that inhuman traflic, the Slave trade, 
that the Africans were born toslavery; 
that their intellects being weak, they 
are unable to comprehend the sub- 
lime truths of the Christian dispen- 
sation; and that, consequently, an 
attempt to civilize them would be 
vain. If such conclusions can be 
drawn from their present condition, 
it is because the necessary means 
have been withheld from them: their 
capacities have never been cultivated; 
the sublime truths of Christianity 
have never been preached to them: 
facts now prove, that, when they 
have enjoyed such privileges, they 
neither want abilities to understand 
nor inclination to receive them. Hun. 
dreds now in the mountains of Sierra 
Leone have become monuments of 
that Divine Grace which knows no 
difference between Jew and Gentile, 
bond or free, colour or clime.” 

In reference to Freetown, now 
containing within its suburbs a popu- 
lation of nearly 5000 persons, the 
Chief Justice states, that the Lord’s 
day is more decorously kept than it 
is in most other places. ‘lhe shops 
are all shut: there is no such thing as 
buying and selling. The Christian 
part of the people attend worship at 
the places which they have respec- 
tively chosen; and all the congrega- 
tions are alike remarkable for uniform 
and respecttul attention.” 

At Regent’s Town, the attendance 
at daily morning and evening prayers 
had greatly increased: from 700 to 
1000 being usually present. Upwards 
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of 100 adults were baptized in the 
course of last year. ‘The strictest 
watch is kept over candidates. for 
baptism, by the communicants, that 
their consistency of character may 
be ascertained before they are ad- 
mitted to that holy sacrament, 
During the past year, the Com- 
mittee have received the testimony 
of several persons not connected 
with the Society, which entirely cor- 
roborates the foregoing representa- 
tions. Thus Mr. Ephraim Bacon, an 
agent of the American Government 
and Colonization Society, who visited 
Regent’s Town and the other towns 
of liberated Negroes, draws a strik- 
ing picture of the Christian Africans 
assembled at early worship, at six 
o’clock on Sunday morning: “With 
a hundred copies of the Holy Bible 
spread open before their black faces, 
and their eyes fixed intently on the 
words of the lesson which their godly 
pastor was reading;” adding, “At 
six o’clock in the evening, the peo- 
ple were seen at the distant parts of 
the town, leaving their homes, and 
retracing their steps toward the 
house of God. There we again 
united in praising that God who hath 
wrought such wonderful things even 
among the mountains of Sierra Leone, 
where the praises of Jehovah re- 
sound, not only from his holy sanc- 
1 but from the humblest mud- 
walled cottag e—from the tongues of 
hose children of Africa who have 
been taken by the avaricious slave- 
trader, dragged from parents, separ- 
ated from brother and sister, and 
perhaps from wife or husband, bound 
in chains, hurried on board the slave- 
hip, crowded in a space not exceed- 
ing thei length and breadth, nor 
even allowed tob reathe the vital air!” 
Mr. Johnson’s report of the state 
the people, is highly satisfactory. 
remarks, for example: “I am 
happy to observe that many of the 
first that were converted have now 
hecome established in the faith. 
Nothing seems to move them. They 
say little-~perhaps will work a whole 
day, and speak not ten words; but 
the few words which they speak will 
have great. weight. These, I may 
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truly say, are my crown of rejoicing, 
and encourage me to persevere, 
When they were first brought to the 
knowledge of Christ, they staggered 
and fell; but, by degrees, they learn. 
ed to walk. Wild fanatical emotions 
have entirely ceased, as well among 
old as young.” [ Ch. Obs. 


-—-- 


Worcester’s Gazetteer.—A second 
edition of this Work has been recent- 
ly published by Cummings & Hilliard 
of Boston, in two octavo volumes of 
nearly one thousand pages each.— 
Price, ten dollars in boards. Froma 
hasty examination of this edition, we 
have discovered many proofs of the 
Author’s industry and fidelity. He 
has incorporated the last Census of 
the United States; and appears, on 
the whole, to have accomplished what 
he professes, in the following passage 
of his Leer to have ae, 


rious sources of inform: ution, he vie 
gone through a laborious revision of 
the whole, has written anew almost 
all the principal articles, and given 
to the work a more regular and sys- 
tematic form. <A great mass of new 
and important matter has been in- 
corporated, carefulattention has been 
paid to the present political divisions 
of the globe, and the population and 
statistics of the different parts have 
been given from the most recent an¢ 
authentic sources. The object has 
been to collect a ‘complete body ot 
geographical and statistical knowl- 
edge, and to digest it in the mos 
concise and convenient form. Mucli 
information is given ina tabular form 
in the body of the work, as well as 
in the Appendix at the end. 


“Care has been taken to render tlic 
work useful to different descriptions 
of persons, the merchant, the scholar, 
and the general reader. Particular 
attention has been bestowed on the 
commercial products and resources 
of different countries, the political 
condition, state of society, and re- 
ligion; also upon literary institutions, 
missionary stations, and objects of in- 
teresting inquiry and curiosity, bot! 
natural and artificial.” 
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Communications. 


APPLICATION OF THE LITERARY FUND. 


J rrnD in No’s 50 and 51 of the Magazine, that some one 
inder the name of Iora, has been endeavouring to prejudice — 
the minds of the community against the education of the poor 
under the present organization, and proposes a plan, which 
every rational and unprejudiced man must see, would com- 
pletely destroy the whole scheme of educating the poor ex- 
cept in towns and villages. In the first place Iota tells 
us it is for the common good that science should be cultivated, 
and carried to the utmost perfection. The poor and persons 
in moderate circumstances are much more concerned in this, 
than the rich. It istrue says he, that the sons of the rich are 
chiefly found at the seats of science ; but the ultimate benefit 
zoes to the poor, and is most sensibly felt by them. If this 
be true, it is better to be poor than rich, a position which he 
will find difficult to establish, and which is evidently contrary 
to the general opinion of mankind. Iota tells us, if the whole 
Literary fund was devoted to the higher institutions of learning; 
it would then be a fund for the common good. [Is this true? 
If the whole fund be bestowed on,academies, colleges, and the 
university, could the poor, or even common farmers have 
their children sent to school? Suppose there was an acade- 
my for every 10,000 souls or for every county, but few men 
could board out their children ; of course the greater part 
would receive none of its benefits. 

But let us see Mr. [ota’s plan. He tells us, an academy 
may be built for $2,000 which will last sixty years; and this 
is to be done by laying a poll tax of twenty cents per tithe. 
A small sum indeed, but one which the people would not be 
willing to pay. In this academical district (if I may so call it) 
he supposes there would be 1200 children who ought to go 
to school. And is it possible that 1200 children, and their 
teachers can be accommodated in a building which costs only 
$2,000, when more than $260,000 has and must be expended 
to complete the buildings of the University of Virginia, which 
When completed will have only 109 rooms for two students 
each? I need say nothing more to prove the insufficiency of 
this plan. Tota tells us that the Literary fund should have a 
revenue of $71,000, but the accountant only renders a pro- 
duct of $62,278 74; why does he not tell us the reason? He 
vor. VI. NO. 6.—June 1828. $6 
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knows, or ought to know, that this fund is vested in stock 
which does not produce six per cent. per annum, and that it 
cannot be changed for better stock than is now held, except 
it was put into the hands of private men, many of whom 
might apply both principal and interest to their own use, as 
has been the case before. He says there has been paid to the 
commissioners for primary schools, since the year 1818, the 
sum of $134,249 833 of this sum only $51,355 28 has been 
accounted for as.expended for the education of indigent chil. 
dren, leaving theenormous sum of $79.312 22 unaccounted for, 
One would suppose he thinks that sum of money lost; but] 
will tell the gentleman what he probably very well knows, 
that is, the treasurers of school commissioners have given 
bonds with approved securities in a much larger amount than 
they have received, and it only remains to select proper per- 
sons as commissioners, and the money would soon be properly 
applied. The county courts have selected men as commis: 
sioners Who care not for the poor, and in some instances have 
conferred the appointment on themselves being hostile to pri- 
mary education, and by these means defeated the best wishes 
of the legislature of 1815-16. Iota further tells us_ that 
$3,582 23 or a little more than 7 per cent. has been paid to 
clerks, treasurers, and schoo! commissioners, to account for 
which he ought to recollect that besides the necessary expenses 
of the board of commissioners, many of the treasurers have 
to travel to Richmond for the money due their counties, and 
are responsible for the same. Tota brings to view the dark 
side of every picture, whereby he can injure the cause of 
primary education ; but he is quite silent as to the improper 
use made of the annual appropriation and the money foaned 
to the University. No, this is his favourite object, and he 
wishes to conceal all the improper applications of the money 
paid to that institution. Why does he not tell us about send- 
ing to [taly for an artist, paying him $1390.56 as a compron- 
ise, and sending him back? why does he not tell us that 17 
capital stones, about 12 inches square, are to be brought from 
Italy and to cost $2,052? why does he not tell us of the com- 
promise with a professor and giving him $1500? As to the 
compensation of the Rector, Bursar, &c. it is not so easily 
told; as it is added in a lumping charge of $24,607 77, as per 
veport of Mr. Jefferson to the legislature of 1821-22. He 
also fails to tell us of the ancient style of the building, imita- 
ting the example of Greece and Rome in the days of their 
luxury and extravagance. And lastly he fails to tell us that 
when the students become too proud to walk on the earth, they 
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jave walks prepared on the roofs of the dormitories. Why is 
he so silent on all these points, when he omits no opportunity 
of censuring every foible in the system of primary education? 

Jota mentions two or three counties, makes his statements, 
and gives them as examples ; if however he bad thought pro- 
per to bring a few more counties to view, he might have made 
a more favourable report. He tells us that the parents of in- 
digent children love whisky, and this is the cause of poverty 
and disaffection: but do not the rich love whisky? does not a 
greater proportion of the rich kill themselves with ardent 
spirits than of the poor? and does not whisky destroy the 
affections of the rich as well as of the poor? We are proba- 
bly all the children of Adam, and the distinctions of rank 
or fortune do not materially alter our nature. Next comes 
fota’s favourite plan for educating the poor (to wit) Sabbath 
Schools. - In populous towns [grant that this mode of educa- 
tion may succeed tolerably well ; but in the country how does 
he expect a poor woman to rise on Sabbath mornitig, cook a 
morsel of bread, dress her children, then take one in her arms 
and the rest by the hand, walk three or four miles to a Sabbath 
School, and return the same day? This is calculating on im- 
possibilities. Great stress is laid on the progress of Sabbath 
Schools in Richmond. Tam pleased to hear that they improve 
the opportunity of promoting education in this manner ; but it 
is what cannot be done in a thin settled country. Iota esti- 
mates the number of poor children sent to School, at 3500, 
but a great number go only 5 or 6 months. He says children 
sent in this way will soon forget what they learn. Very 
strange indeed that a child can learn so much in 52 or perhaps 
not more than 40 Sabbath days and learn nothing in 5 or 6 
months. Again only one filth of the poor can be sent to School, 
and this is an objection. 

I would ask the gentleman, if he cannot make corn enough 
to support his family, will he lie down and do nothing ? if we 
cannot educate all, is that a good reason for educating none? 
common sense must answer in the negative. 

This is an infant institution, and the fund is daily increas- 
ing by fines, forfeitures, escheats, &c.; and if suffered to goon, 
will continue to increase, until we can educate many more 
than at present ; the proud and haughty part of the commu- 
nity wish to destroy the institution in its infancy, but I hum- 
bly hope the same Providence which delivered the woman 
with child from the threatening dragon, will deliver the poor 
people of Virginia from ignorance, and its constant attendant, 
despotism. 
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The nextthing that I shall notice, is the employing of twelve 
agents at $600 each, who are to travel through the state and 
establish Sabbath Schools. These agents would pass on and 
establish schools and this would be the first and last time they 
would be seen in one year. The next year they would return, 
find fault, pass on and care as little for the poor as do our 
old-field school masters. Next we must have a great deposi- 
_ tory of books in Richmond, and a great man to keep them 
who is to have $2,000 per annum. Here goes $15,000 agree- 
ably to Mr. lota’s own statement to these thirteen men ; and 
at last a report is to be made to the sovereign librarian in 
Richmond. Such an establishment I hope never to see in 
Virginia. In No. 51 of the Magazine Iota says, it is gene- 
rally conceded that the plan which has been adopted for the 
education of the poor, will not succeed, and that there should 
be some person to supply the place of an affectionate parent. 
I take it for granted, that when a parent consents to send his 
child to school, he is an affectionate parent, and has as great 
an anxiety for his child to learn as if he were able to pay for 
his schooling ; but having already said something on this 
subject, and finding but little in No. 51 that is not hinted at 
in No. 50, I shall proceed to make some general remarks 
concerning the literary fund, and the great good that I con- 
ceive will result from it under the present organization, which, 
if properly attended to, is, as I think, the best that can be 
devised. ‘This fund was raised by fines, forfeitures, escheats, 
and a surplus due from the general government at the end of 
the last war. Itis true that the direct and excise tax laid by 
the general government, bore a little hard; but I well recollect 
that the people in my section of the state, after paying 25 
cents per gallon on their spirits, got twice as much for the 
same quantity as they did in 1822. So the tax on that arti- 
cle which produced a great revenue, was scarcely felt. It is 
true the state was indebted to the Banks, but it was not to be 
paid until a limited time, so that the literary fund could be 
established and the debt paid to the banks as soon as it was 
wanted, without distressing the people. 

We have been lowering the taxes, until they are nearly as 
low as they were before the war, and the sinking fund will 
soon absorb the debt due the banks. It would not indeed 
have been my policy, to add so large a sum to the literary 
fund. I would rather have compelled the banks to receive 8 
part at that time; but so it is, the fund is created. The debt 
to the banks will-soon be paid without raising the taxes, and 
i will here remark, that the law creating the literary fund, 
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squires that in case of war or insurrection, the surplus re- 
ceived from the general government is to be first taken_for the 
support of said war or insurrection, before the people shall be 
taxed. I will now say something of the primary schools, and 
take my own county as an example. We have appointed a 
school commissioner for every company muster district, who 
attends to the poor children in said district, by the consent 
of their parents. We send said children to schools made 
up partly by them, and partly by those that are able to pay 
for tuition, and here comes in the benefit of that noble class 
of our citizens, the honest mechanics and the sober farmers. 
A teacher, for instance, comes into a neighbourhood, goes 
round and makes up 14 or 15 scholars; but is unwilling to 
commence with less than twenty; the school commissioner 
comes and engages 4 or 5, and the school is made up. In this 
manner, these 4 or 5 poor children cause 15 others to be sent 
to school; the school being established convenient to cach 
man’s house. They all go without distinction, are treated 
alike, and the school commissioners draw on their treasurer 
(rom time to time, as the tuition fees become due. These are 
ihe schools to which I have been accustomed, and have had 
but a small share of them. I have never had the honour to 
be a student of a University, a College, or an Academy; my 
information is very limited; but [ know that something may 
be learned even at the old-field schools, and little as it is, it is 
the most that the greater part of the community are able to 
obtain. Tam fully convinced that every particle of knowl- 
elge that we can get into the mind of the poorest citizen, is 
strengthening the bands of a republican government. ‘This 
is the government in which we glory, we like equality and 
cannot abide too much distinction of ranks. We should be 
inost sincerely sorry to see what was the practice 60 years 
ago, a poor honest man standing at the gate of the rich, and 
a servant despatched to know his business. ‘This may again 
be the case if the poor are suffered to grow more and more 
ignorant. What is it but ignorance that causes the Hindoos 
and others to destroy their offspring? What is it but igno- 
rance that causes the widow to suffer herself to be burned on 
a funeral pile, with her deceased husband ? 

Mr. Iota tells us he loves liberty as well as we do; but he 
does not like our plan of supporting it well: let us see his plan. 
Build an Academy for every 10,000 souls, which will cost 
$2,000, then appoint his teachers, and how many children of 
common and poor people can be sent? Not more than thirty 
can be found near enough to go from home, and parents gene. 
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rally ave not able to board them out. The balance must be 
neglected and have no dependence but Sabbath Schools, say 
40 or 50 days ina year or perhaps not even get to a school at 
all. Is it not evident that this scheme would benefit but few? 
These few might get to the University and imbibe prejudices 
in favour of that and other established institutions. In this 
manner we see all those men fond of distinction and power, 
constantly and earnestly contending for Academies, Colleges 
the University, &c. How much time has been taken up in 
two or three years trying to destroy primary schools, and at 
the same time affirming that they were friends to the poor? 
Has it not been said on the floor of the Legislature that every 
wise man in the State of Virginia laughed at the primary 


schools? And has it not been also said, endow your Univer. 


sity, educate your young men there, and when they return 
home their examples will be sufficient for the poor to patter 
after? QO Virginians! open your eyes and suffer not your. 
selves to be deluded. Be particular in your representations, 
and elect no man to your Legislature, who is inimical to our 
existing form of government as to Primary Education. 

A FRiEND To THE Poor. 
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For the Ev. and Lit. Mag. 


Remarks on a piece over the signature of N. S. which appear- 
: ed in No. 58. . 


I wAveE lately received and have just now read your No. 
for October last, and am alarmed at the freedom taken by 
N. S. in bis treatment of the Apostle Peter, and of the words 
which the Holy Ghost spoke by him as recorded in the iii. eb. 
of Acts. Did the Apostles so mistake and blunder in their 
public teaching, after they had received the promise of the 
Father, and were filled with the Holy Ghost ; who was to 
teach them all things, and guide them into all truth? Then 
indeed must my faith in the divine word be unsettled ; and I 
must be contented toconsult the ever varying and contradictory 
fancies of men, to learn what I may expect to find in the 
word of God, and how I may be able to turn the blunders of 
inspired Apostles to meet-my notions and prejudices. Tell 
me not of great names and high and grave authorities of my 
fellow-worms, creatures of yesterday. I can put no confi- 
dence in their learning and judgment, when my everlasting 
interests are staked, and my hope in God’s word is shaken. 
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But, perhaps “a mistake respecting the meaning of some 
passages | in the Old ‘Testament, and some directions of the 
Saviour, is all the blamein which N. S. can be implicated.” 
[beg leave, through your favour Messrs. Editors, to suggest 
1 thought on this subject to N. S. and those who may have 
read his illustration. ‘There was indeed a mystery, which 
God revealed unto the Apostles and primitive Christians by 
his Spirit, ** which none of the princes of this world knew : 
for had they known it they would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory.” And IL apprehend that the worldly policy of 
churchmen in league with the princes of this world, has 
greatly contributed to hide it since the days of those to whom 
it was first revealed, and make it again a mystery to suc- 
ceeding ages. AUGUSTINE’ { De civitato Dei} cast the shroud 
of darkness around it, in which it has been enveloped to the 
present day, except toa few. Itis this of which the Apos- 
tles so often spake, in their preaching and epistles, when they 
«made known the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’? and treated of «the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’? in language, so dark and 
doubtful to learned Doctors of succeeding ages, as to be capa- 
ble of explanation only by subtilizing and spiritualizing it 
into an impalpable vapour without definite form or location! 
You will remember that Peter was one of those, who were 
with Christ in the holy mount, and were eye witnesses of his 
majesty. He followed not cunningly devised fables, but re- 
lied on a more sure word of prophecy ; to which ye will do 
well if ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place until the day dawn and the day star arise in your hearts. 
He was present when Christ ascended up, and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight: and he heard the voice which 
said ** This same Jesus who is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven.” And he had heard the Lord himself say, « Imme- 
diately after the tribulation of those days,” which he had an- 
nounced to come upon the house of Israel during their long 
dispersion among all nations, ¢ shall appear the sign of the 
Son of man in heaven: and then shall all the tribes of the 
earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming in 
the clouds of heaven, with power and great glory. And he 
shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and 
they shall gather together his elect from the four winds from 
the one end of heaven to the other.”? The Apostle could be 
at no loss to know wuHo had been always designated by the 
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well knew that the gifts and calling of God, in reference t, 
Abraham and his seed, are, as another Apostle significantly 
declares, « without repentance.” And he knew to whom the 
Lord had addressed that cheering exhortation, * When these 
things begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up you 
heads ; for your redemption draweth nigh.” 

It is no wonder then if, when the Holy Ghost brought to 
the remembrance of the Apostle those words of God by Isaiah, 
so pregnant with future blessings for the children of his people, 
«*‘ Behold I create new heavens, and a new earth ; be ye glad 
and rejoice forever in that which I create, for behold, I create 
Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy 3” no wonder if 
in such circumstances, testifying the glory of Christ to his 
astonished, yet unbelieving brethren, WHOSE ARE THE PRo- 
Mises, and filled with the Holy Ghost, he exhorted them, 
with all the ardour of a Jew, and with the zeal and affection 
of an Apostle of the Lord of glory, «Repent ye therefore, 
and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, when 
the times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord, and he shall send Jesus Christ, who before was preach- 
ed unto you: whom the heaven must receive, until the times 
of restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets, since the world began.” 

But it is truly wonderful that Gentile Christians, who by 
grace are made fellow-heirs of the same promises, and whose 
every hope and consolation rest on the accuracy and faithful- 
ness of the apostolic testimony, should venture to impute 
mistake to Peter; rather than yield their own prejudices 
against his nation. 

And it is passing wonder, that one, who could trace so 
well the glory of the kingdom of Christ and the hope of 
Israel as revealed in the ancient Scriptures, and illustrated 
by the declarations of Christ himself, and by the doctrines 
of His Apostles, should impute, as N. S. has done, what the 
Holy Ghost said by Peter for the encouragement of the highest 
and the holiest hopes of the heirs of that kingdom, to his ig- 
norance and mistake ; and this too at the risk of representing 
the Apostle as encouraging the murderers of Christ to defer 
repentance till the Lord should appear in his glory ; instead 
of teaching them that if-they should repent and be converted 
their sins should not be found charged against them to their 
confusion in that great day. 

i hope N. 8S. will reconsider this subject without the prejt- 
dice of traditionary opinions ; as he seems fully competent to 
search the scriptures for himself. A. A. 
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+ to For the Evangelical and Literary Magazine. 
re REMARKS ON 2 PETER iii. 16. 
ese In which are some things hard to be understood, which they 
our that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
, Scriptures wnto their destruction. 
ty WuiILe it is readily admitted that trivial alterations in the 
ile, current translation of the Bible, accompanied by lame criti- 
lad cisms, are generally worse than useless ; the following re- 
ate marks are submitted to the consideration of the candid reader, 
if more in the attitude of serious inquiry which seeks to be in- 
his formed, than of that confidence which would presume to dic- 
0. ‘ate. It is proposed to suggest a different translation of two 
mM, words in this passage, and then assign the reasons for this 
on alteration. ‘Che alteration proposed is this: in which are 
re, come things badly understood, which they who are unteachable 
en and unstable wrest, &c. 
he Lhe word in the original, rendered in the common version, 
h- hard to be understood, and in that now suggested, badly under- 
es slool, is dvovoyta ; which is compounded of dvs, & vontos. 
he The word from which voytos is derived is voe@ which is de- 
rived from voog which signifies the mind; wnderstanding, re- 
) flection or meditation, which are important operations of the 
4 mind. According to Parkhurst, voog itself comes from a 
L Hebrew word which signifies to view or observe attentively. 
, Some of the more important meanings of the verb voe@ are 
“ to agitate, revolve; ov turn about in the mind, to consider, per- 
, ervey thinks §c. In each of these senses it is used in the 
f New Testament. In the passive voice it will signify to be 
understood, perceived, considered, §c. ‘The meaning of its 
; passive participles will be, wnderstood, perceived, &c. Aug is 
. a particle used only in composition. It is the opposite of ev 
well, and denotes badly, grievously, difficulty, hardly. Nontos 
; | does not occur in the New Testament. From its form, we 
; suppose it is derived from the passive voice of the verb 
, voed; and will of course, signify, wnderstood, considered, &c. 
| and not as the authors of the common translation probably 


| supposed, to be understood. It is not intended to convey an 

: idea of the difficulty with which the mind will have to con- , 
tend in. attempting to understand a subject, but of the progress 
already made in that work ; of the degree of clearness or ob- 
scurity with which the subject, proposed for consideration, 
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is already perceived: not the quality of what is to be done, 
‘bat of what has been done by the understanding. Parkhurst 
renders the word dvovonta hardly understood ; and then no 
doubt, in accordance with the version in common use, hard 
to be understood. Had he given the particle dug the most ob- 
vious meaning which he assigns to it, badly, the meaning of 
the compound word would have been that which is now offer- 
ed. But he does not appear to have suspected, or even ven- 
tured to consider the correctness of the common version. As 
the first and principal meaning of the particle du¢ is, badly, 
and that of vontos db OE. we suppose, therefore, that 
the correct rendering of dvaévonta is, as given above, badly 
understood, or, not well understood. 

The other word to which a different meaning is given is, 
auabers, rendered in the common version, unlearned 3 and in 
that now offered, the wrteachable. This word chavacterizes 
the person to whom it is applied, not by the degree of knowl- 
edge already acquired, but by his disposition to receive in- 
struction. This is the translation of Dr. M*Night ; to 
whom we reler as authority for the alteration. We would 
just observe, however, as will presently appear, that it is by 
no means an unimportant alteration. 

The internal evidence, in favour of these amendments, is 
considerable, “Phe whole passage, if we mistake not, is ren- 
ee more intelligible, and is cleared of some serious difli- 

ities. In the common reading, the Apostle Peter charges 
his ‘beloved brother,”’? Paul, with writing obscurely ; and 
it is not easy to defend him against this charge. If he wrote 
things hard to be understood, that is, obscurely, it is more 
natural than strange that his words should be wrested 3 es- 
pecially by the unlearned. Now, we certainly think he is 
not chai ‘reable with this fault ; nor does Peter intend to allege 
it againsthim. What motive could he possibly have for writing 
obscurely ? An unmeaning admiration is often excited by that 
which is obscurely written ov spoken, from the supposition 
that it may be, and perhaps is, profound. Did Paul desire 
and labour to excite such admiration? He most nobly scorned 
cither te seck or receive it. Never was man more solemnly 
devoted to a cause, than was Paul, from the hour of his con- 
version, from the moment when the scales fell from his eyes, 
to the service of his divine Master, in judicious and zealous 
efforts to promote the salvation of perishing sinners. In all 
that he spoke, and in all that he wrote, it was his desire and 
his intention, to be understood. His speech and his preaching, 
was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
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stration of the Spirit and of power. Words, easy to be un- 
derstood, were those which he preferred. He would rather 
speak five words, calculated to instruct others, than ten thou- 
sand, in an unknown tongue, or obscurely, though each word 
should excite the loudest bursts of unhallowed applause. He 
certainly, therefore, did not intend to write obscurely. Nor 
did this occur through ignorance. He was a man of the 
clearest perception, and of the most extensive knowledge of 
the subject on which he wrote. The gospel which he preached, 
he received immediately from the Lord Jesus, and not from 
man; it was, therefore, not mixed with those imperfections 
which an imperfect channel of conveyance might impart to it. 
if ever there was a man on earth who understood the gospel, 
Paul was that man. Nor was he ignorant of the language 
in which he wrote; as is manifest to all competent judges, 
from his writings. Independently of inspiration, by which 
he, as well as others, was uniformly guided, he was evidently 
the most learned of all the writers of the New ‘Testament. 
He did not, therefore, through ignorance, write obscurely. 

That be wrote on subjects far above our comprehension, 
isreadily admitted. But incomprehensibility, and obscurity, 
are Widely different from each other. Obscure language may 
be used on subjects of the plainest nature; while those of the 
most sublime incomprehensibility may be expressed in lan- 
guage the most plainand simple. In the beginning God crea- 
ted the heavens and the earth ; there is one God; the word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us; by grace ye are saved 
—are sentences, simple in their construction, and plain and 
perspicuous in their language ; yet what man, or angel, can 
comprehend the subjects here presented to our consideration 
and belief ? 

We conclude, therefore, that although Paul has written on 
subjects, impossible for us to comprehend, yet he has not 
written obscurely, or things hard to be understood. But that 
he has written many thing's badly, i.e. not well understood, is 
a deplorable fact which cannot be denied. Hence, these pas- 
sages are wrested, by the unteachablo and the unstable, to 
their own destruction. But this serious consequence cannot 
be charged on the writer but on his readers. 

Here we would bring to view the importance of changing 
the word unlearned, for unteachable. An ignorant mind, and 
an unteachable disposition, are not the same thing. ‘They 
may be, and often are, found in the same person; but fre- 
quently the one is found without the other. A man may be 
ignorant, and yet not culpable: because he may not have had 
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the opportunity of acquiring information. But no man cay 
be unteachable, as it regards the gospel, and yet be innocent, 
The crime and its consequences, mentioned by Peter, cannot 
be charged cither to ignorance or learning, but to a disposi- 
tion, too fr equently found in connexion w “ith both. Many of 
the ignorant are very unwilling to receive religious instruc- 
tion ; while some of the most learned men the world ever 
saw, with meekness and docility, have gladly received the 
sublime, though humbling doctrines of the gospel. This op- 
position to the gospelis, no doubt, to be traced to that original 
depravity, with which human nature is so deeply infected ; 
but in the wor kings of this depravity, it has approximate 
causes, to which it may be more immediately traced. Sinful 
passions, prejudices, or favourite opinions, embraced without 
patient and prayerful consideration, are some of them. He 
who is the deluded victim of his guilty passions will be un- 
willing to receive that truth which would destroy these pas- 
sions. Determined to pursue his criminal pleasures, if he 
cannot exclude from his mind all knowledge of the threaten- 
ings of God against sin, his next effort will probably be, to 
wrest those passages of the Bible, which warn him of his 
danger, and make them, if possible, speak a language less 
unwelcome, and less alarming to an impenitent transgressor. 
Thus he tries to quict his conscience, and rushes forward in 
ihe road to perdition. Among the passions which blind the 
mind, and harden the heart against the gospel, pride holds a 
most conspicuous place ; and of all the varieties of pride, that 
of literature is not the least hostile to the gospel. The man 
who is lifted up with this species of pride, finds it most diffi- 
cult to humble himself to the same level with others, and sit, 
like a child, at the feet of Jesus, there to learn wisdom. 
Others hold some favourite opinion ; perhaps the opinion of 
the party to which they belong ; or which imposes the least 
restraint on their predominant passions, or is most favourable 
to the life they live. Founded on detached passages of Scrip- 
ture, hastily, and superficially considered, they have em- 
braced this opinion without that revolving and turning the 
subject about in the mind ; without attentively viewing it on 
every side, and in all we bearings, which is necessary to 
give connected, just and extensive views of the whole system 
of revealed truth. They, of course, take it for granted that 
every part of the Bible is consistent with their opinion. ff, 
however, passages of a different tendency should be alleged, 
and friendly discussion invited ; as they have embraced their 
opinion from mere impulse or inclination, without serious re- 
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fection, they can see no good purpose to be answered by dis- 
cussion. ‘This would imply that possibly their opinion might 
be erroneous; but they are positive, and even sure, that it 
is true. When, therefore, such passages, and such discussion 
are proposed, they become restless, unstable as the wind ; 
ihey have no patience to enter into investigations which they 
consider useless; which cannot render them more positive 
than they already are; and which they are determined shall 
never Change their belief. Others take a different method, 
with those passages which wear an aspect unfriendly to their 
opinion. ‘They will deliberate indeed ; but not for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the truth, but of defending and strength- 
ening their own views : and wo be to the passage, that will not, 
in its plain obvious meaning, contribute something to this de- 
fence. It shall be wrested, it shall be perverted, it shall be 
tortured, till, if it cannot be made to speak in their favour, it 
shall be silent, and cease to speak against them. And if 
nothing else will answer the purpose, the veracity and inspi- 
vation of the author shall be called in question, and even de- 
nied ; and in the last extremity, those obstinate passages 
which cannot be made to yield, shall be blotted from the 
pages of the Bible. 

Such are the men who wrest the scripture to their own de- 
j3truction ; and such is the treatment the Bible has received, 
and is still receiving from such men. Nor is it strange that 
their unhallowed efforts should have such a fearful recoil upon 
themselves. ‘They shall perish indeed ; not because the Bible 
is obscurely written, or contains things hard to be understood; 
not because they are unlearned ; but because they are unteach- 
able, unwilling to receive the truth in the love of it ; because 
they are unstable, and will not persevere in that patient and 
serious inquiry, in that prayerful searching of the scripture, 
which would enable them to abound in knowledge, and to be- 
come wise to salvation. Their condemnation will be the just, 
though the tremendous result of their own perverseness of 
mind, of their impenitence and unbelief. Jf our gospel be hid, 
it is hid to those who are lost ; in whom the God of this world 
hath blinded the minds of those who believe not, lest the light of 
the glorious gospel should shine wnto them. 

Such are the remarks with which we have thought proper 
to accompany the alterations in the translation of this pas- 
sage of scripture—alterations which theoriginal language, if it 
does not require, will certainly justify ; which, if we mistake 
not, render the whole passage more consistent with the well. 
known character and zeal of the Apostle Paul; more consis. 
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tent with the whole tenor of scripture ; and are perfectly accord. 
ant with the treatment the Bible has received in all ages, and is 
receiving at this day, from all those who love darkness rather 


N. S. 


Tue doctrine of human depravity, briefly considered in our 
| last No., lays a foundation for the necessity of that moral 
; change, which christian writers designate by the terms regen. 
eration, and conversion. Not that these words are precisely 
i synonymous: the former being used by accurate writers to 
express a change of the heart ; and the latter, that change in 
the objects of affection and the course of conduct which always 
follows a renewal of the heart. But I shall not dwell on 


1. The necessity of a great moral change is most clearly taught 
in the holy scriptures. We might very safely infer this neces- 
sity from the fact already established, that mankind do not 
love God with all the heart. But the scripture does not allow 
The truth 
is taught so plainly, and in such variety of phraseology that 
it is put beyond all doubt. On this subject let the following 


John iil. 3. « Jesus answerd and said unto him, (Nicodemus) 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.—ver. 5. 6. Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. ‘That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit 


This solemn asseveration, made by Him whois True, is 
decisive on this subject. And surely no man, who professes 
to believe the divine authority of the scriptures, can dare to 
say, with these words of the Saviour before him, that regener- 
ation is not universally necessary. The language is as gen- 
eral asitcan be. Except a man—not this or that man in par- 
ticular, but any and every man—except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. But although this passage 
| absolutely decides the case, it may be well to observe, that the 
sacred writers, In very numerous instances, when speaking 
of christians, and of the manner in which persons are constitut- 
od christians, employ language expressive of the same idea. As 
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John i. 12, 13. But as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to them who be- 
lieve on his name: who were born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 

Psalms li. 10. Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a right spirit within me. 

Ezekiel xi. 19, 20. And I will give them one heart, and 
will put a new spirit within you ; and I will take the stony 
heart out of their flesh, and will give them an heart of flesh ; 
that they may walk in my statutes, and keep mine ordinances 
and do them: and they shall be my people, and [ will be their 
God. 

9 Corinthians v. 17. Therefore if any man be in Christ, 
he is anew creature: old things are passed away ; behold all 
things are become new. 

Galatians vi. 15. For in Christ Jesus, neither circum- 
rision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature. ' 

Ephesians il. 1. and 10. And you hath he quickened who 
were dead in trespasses and sins—For we are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them. 

James i. 18. Of his own will begat he us with the word 
of truth, that we should be a kind of first fruits of his creatures. 

1 Peter i. S. and 25. Blessed be the God and father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his abundant mercy 
hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, &c.—Being born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever. 

i John ii. 29. If ye know that he is righteous, ye know 
‘hatevery one that doeth righteousness is born of him. 

1 John iii. 14. We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren. 

Passages of scripture to this effect might be quoted to any 
extent. But these suflice to show that, according to the tes- 
timony of the Prophets, of our Lord, and his Apostles, a great 
moral change is indispensably necessary. It is expressed by 
the phrases, being born again, born of God, receiving a new 
heart, passing from death unto life, being created anew in Christ 
Jesus, being quickened, &c. ‘The necessity of this change arises 
as was said from the depravity of human nature. ‘This re- 
mark is repeated, for the sake of observing that the doctrines 
of human depravity and of regeneration afford mutual support 
‘oeach other. But it is not to be supposed that this is rea- 
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soning in a circle ; inferring first, the necessity of regenera. 
tion from human depravity; and then the doctrine of depra- 
vity from the necessity of regeneration. ‘The case is this— 
We find in the Bible, such passages as have been just quoted, 
and as were cited in the last No.—and the question is, what 
do they mean? If men are radically depraved, then we may 
most reasonably expect to find it taught in the scripture, that 
a total change is necessary, in order to prepare them for com- 
munion with a holy God and for the happiness of Heaven, 
And when we find the necessity of this change, taught in terms 
as Clear as language affords, and urged with a most impres- 
sive earnestness, it certainly does afford strong evidence that, 
in this respect, scripture is correctly interpreted. And s0, 
vice versa. The result of the whole is, that scripture is con. 
sistent with itself; and teaches a harmonious system of di- 
vine truth. 

The moral change, of which we have spoken, is by theologi- 
cal writers called regeneration—And I think myself warrant. 
ed to consider it an established point, that regeneration i: 
necessary. 

2.. In producing this moral renovation, there is, of course, 
an agent. And it is a question of importance, who is he: 
man, or God? In answer to this inquiry, I observe, that the 
scriptures ascribe the change to the agency of the Holy Spirit. 
In proof of this, reference is made to the following passages 
of Scripture. 

John iii. 5, 6. Jesus answered, Verily, verily E say unto 
thee, except a man be born of water, and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That which is bor 
of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit 1s 
spirit. 

Romans viii. 2. For the law of the Sprrir o¥ Lire in 
Christ Jesus, hath made me free from the law of sin and death. 

1 Corinthians vi. 10, 11. Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit thie 
kingdom of God. And such were some of you: but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. 

These are decisive passages. That they are rightly in- 
terpreted is manifest from this, that the progressive work o! 
sanctification, of which regeneration may be regarded as the 
commencement, is every where in scripture ascribed to the 
agency of the Holy Spirit. I deem it unnecessary to quote 
particular passages in proof of this remark. It may be well. 
however, to observe, that where the scriptures ascribe this 
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york to the influence of divine truth, as is not unfrequently 
the case, the truth is to be regarded as the instrumental cause 
of the effect produced. Its efficiency is derived from the power 
of the Holy Ghost. ‘The inquirer need only refer to the Bible 
for evidence to establish this observation. 

3, The manner in which the agency of the Holy Spirit is 
exercised, ts entirely unknown tous. This is taught by our 
Saviour, When he says, «The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof; but canst not tell whence 
it cometh and whither it goeth—So is every one that is born 
of the Spirit. Our. inability to comprehend this part of the 
subject, has by some, very unreasonably I think, been made 
an objection to the doctrine. In scripture it is stated, as 
a fact, that when the great moral change called regenera- 
tion takes place, it is produced by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. And it is no more reasonable to disbelieve this, be- 
cause We Cannot understand the mode of operation ; than it 
is to disbelieve the truth of creation, because we do not know 
in what manner Deity exerted his power in making all things 
gut of nothing. ‘To one who does not believe the doctrine of 
a “new creation in Christ Jesus; because he cannot under- 
stand how the operation is performed ; I would propose this 
question, in what manner did God act, when he created your 
soul ? 

It is, too, exceedingly unreasonable that creatures who 
know so little, indeed who know nothing of the manner in 
which their own minds act, should refuse to believe a truth on 
the testimony of Heaven, because they do not understand the 
manner in which the infinite God acts. 

And again: it often happens that one human being exerts 
an intellectual influence on another, so as to change his pur- 
poses and sway his inclinations, and indeed to give a new 
colouring to his wholé character—now I would ask, how do 
words spoken by one, operate on the mind and inclinations of 
another ? Surely this process at least ought to be explained, 
before the doctrine of regeneration by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit is denied. And if one man can exert an influence over 
another, such as has been mentioned, doubtless an omniscient 
and almighty God can, without doing violence to the establish- 
ed laws of human nature or interfering with the voluntary 
agency of man, produce that moral renovation which is ne- 
cessary to prepare him for heaven. 

Besides ; no practical advantage would, as faras I can see, 
result from our knowing the manner in which the Holy Spirit 
acts in this case. I have the ague and fever. The fact is . 
von. vi. No. 6.—June 1823. 38 
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fully established that, in common language, peruvian bark is 
a cure for this disease. How does it operate? I know not; 
and my physician cannot tell me. But my ignorance does 
not affect the practical question at all. The established fact 
is sufficient to induce the use of the remedy ; and its efficacy 
is not in the least degree prevented by my ignorance of the 
mode of operation. 

The application of this case is easy. The wise God has 
told us that we are deeply infected with a dreadful moral dis- 
ease. The necessity of a change in all the habits of the sou! 
is clearly indicated. . And we are referred to one Almighty . 
Agent, one sovereign “remedy, for a cure. Our ignorance of 
sie ti manner in which the Spirit works, ought to be no objec. 
tion to our applying for this remedy, nor will it hinder its ef- 
ep 

4. Althouch the manner of the Spirit’s operation is unknown: 
its effects are as discernable to the careful observer, as the effects 
produced by any cause in nature. They are such as these. 

A deep conviction that the heart is as sinful, and that sin is 
vile, as hateful and as dangerous as it is represented to be in 
the word of God: 

A humbling of the sinner into the very dust in the presence 
ofa just and holy God ; and an acknowledgment that it would 
he righteous in Him to inflict on the offender the sentence of 
his law: 

A renouncing of all self-righteousness and self-dependence : 
and reliance on the mercy of God alone, as it is revealed in 
the Gospel of his grace. 

A turning away from sin, and devotion of the whole soul to 
the service of God through the Lord Jesus Christ. <A lively 
perce ption ) of the beauty of holiness ; and delight in the law 
of God as holy, Just, and good : 

A new and increasing sensibility of conscience, producing 
diligent self- inspection, and great vigilance against the ap- 
proaches of sin: 

A mortification of bad passions 3 a breaking off from bad 
habits, anda diligent cultivation of holy affections, such as 
love to God, love to man, humility, meekness, patience, sub- 
wission to tle divine will, &c. 

The faithful discharge of duty in the various relations 0! 
life. 

Such as these are the effects, which flow from the renewing 
agency of the Holy Spirit, and which afford the proper evi- 
dence that we are born again. This is evident from the whole 
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tenor of scripture, but I can now quote only a few passages 
in proof. 

1. John ii. 19. If ye know that he is righteous, ye know 
thatevery one that doeth righteousness, is born of Him—J0. iii. 
10. In this the children of God are manifested, and the chil- 
dren of the devil: whosoever doeth not righteousness, is not 
of God, neither he that loveth not his brother. iv. 7. Belov- 
ed, let us love one another; for love is of God, and every 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. v. 1. 4. 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God: 
and every one that loveth him that begat, loveth him also that 
is begotten of him—For whatsover is born of God overcometh 
the world : and this is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.” 

Quotations to this effect might be made almost without end. 

But these are amply sufficient to show, that our being what 
we ought to be, and doing what we ought to do, is the proper 
evidence that we are born of the Spirit. 

It ought, however, to be observed, that the work of regene- 
ration is the commencement of a process, which is carried on 
as long as we live. ‘This process, in the language of Theolo- 
gy, is called sanctification. I shall have occasion to treat of 
this subject, in the sequel. At present [ remark that the de- 
sign of the whole process, is to prepare men for heaven by 
making them holy. Lt is therefore very absurd to suppose that 
we are born of God, unless we are growing up in his likeness, 
and exhibiting the temper of his children. ‘This is to suppose 
that the work has been begun, although the very design for 
which it was commenced, is notin the way of accomplishment. 

Before concluding this brief essay, I beg leave to offer a 
remark on the admirable adaptation of the gospel to the 
condition of man. God has taught us, that, taking his law as 
the standard, we are all gone out of the way, we have alto- 
gether become vile: that there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one; in a word, that we are dead in trespasses and in 
sins. Now this being the case, the all important question is, 
how shall man be recovered from his lost and ruined estate ? 
How shall man become holy, when he has no heart for it ?— 
The gospel answers this question by referring us to an al- 
mighty agent, by whose gracious operation, we are brought 
out, of darkness into light, and turned from the Jove of sin, to 
the love and service of the one living and true God. Thus, 
hope is awakened in the bosom of the convinced sinner; and 
instead of the apathy and sullenness of despair, he is en- 
abled to aspire after the salvation which God has wrought. 
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The gospel reveals the only religion, suited to the condition 
of a sinner, the only system which gives hope, when man 
knows himself. And hence, it appears to be the power of 
God and the wisdom of God unto salvation. 
[On the subject of this article, it is earnestly recommended 
to the reader to study Doddridge and Witherspoon. | 
( To be continued.) 
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ir was the principal object, in my last letter on education, 
to show the importance of forming In the young a habit of 
submission to rightful authority. In the present, I intend to 
notice some other particulars, tmperiously demanding atten- 
tion, in that course of moral discipline, through which I think 
that children ought to be carried. And in the first place, I 
shall mention, because of its connexion with a life of virtue, 


The habit of self-denial. 


By self-denial, I mean the relinquishing or abstaining from 
er atifications which are inconv enient, expensive, or injurious. 
Vhat a habit of this kind is necessary both for happiness and 
virtue, is too plain to be proved. ‘The most peevish, discon- 
tented persons in the world, whether children or adults, are 
they, whose desires and passions have been indulged with 
little or no restraint. I have seen a child cry for an apple, 
and throw it away in violent passion because it was not given 
immediately ; and then cry with vexation because this refusal 
was acceded to. Do not many grown persons manifest, though 
in a different manner the same temper ?—it is easy to see how 
greatly to the annoyance of themselves, and all who have to 
do with them. If we go from the nursery and the chamber 
into the world, we there meet with continual provocations of 
anger, pride, ambition, and other bad passions. And if there 
were no exercise of self-denial, social life would exhibit a 
scene of perpetual warfare. Unrestrained indulgence is the 
road to ruin. ‘There is no end to the miseries which it entails 
on its victims. 

{ should not dwell on this subject at all, were it not most 
erroneously supposed by many, that the passions afford true 
indications of the course of conduct which we are licensed to 
pursue. This would be a sound opinion, if man were a holy 
being. But he is depraved: and hence it is necessary, that 
bad passions should be restrained, and virtuous affections di- 
ligently cultivated. 
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Besides ; in children, the intellectual powers are weak, 
while the senses are lively and the passions are active. Now, 
unless at an early period prudent measures are adopted to 
form habits of self-denial, sense and passion will acquire an as- 
cendency, Which will be maintained with most injurious influence 
through life. A man, whose reason seems to serve no other 
purpose than to find excuses for the indulgence of his passions, 
is a spectacle quite too common among us. And husbands, 
wives, Children and servants often have too much cause to 
lament that persons nearly related to them, did not, when 
young, learn the habit of self government. 

This same error is the most common cause, too, of the dis- 
regard which children too frequently show of the feelings and 
happiness of parents. It is easy to indulge a young person 
until the urgent and clamorous demands of his passions, will 
drown the voice of filial affection. The mother’s darling boy 
is most commonly the graceless youth, who learns at sixteen 
that he is too much of a man to submit to woman’s authority, 
or regard even a mother’s pious anaieties; and the father’s 
humoured and petted daughter, is the hoyden who falls in love 
and runs off to Muryland or North-Carolina. 

If parents would wisely consult their own happiness, and 
that of their children, they must accustom them to early 
habits of self-denial. 

But fashions and sentiments have greatly changed on this 
subject. When I was a boy, sir, there were a great many 
boys and girls too in old Virginia. But now, they scarcely 
throw off **the backstring and the bibb,” before they are 
transformed into young gentlemen and young ladies! in my 
boyhood, I took my place at table, where my mother bade 
me, and ate the food which she thought proper to give me.— 
Now with young genilemen and young ladies of eight and ten 
years of age, it is, ** Master William, what will you have 
sir??’—And ** Miss Jane, to what shall I have the pleasure 
of helping you!” ‘That is, children are allowed in very 
many instances to gratify their appetites and inclinations, 
without the intgrposition of a parent’s reason and authority. 
it was not so in seventy-six. 

Besides, there is a growing expensiveness in the dress and 
amusements of children, which shows little of that sort of 
discipline which I would recommend. Once, a few ginger 
cakes, apples, or watermelons were thought quite enough to 
entertain the young companions of children ; and a game of 
blindman’s buff, selling the thimble, or hide and seek afforded 
as much amusement as their hearts desired. But now, they 
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must have oranges and lemons, and pound cake, and plumb 
cake, and lemonade, at least for refreshments, and a ball for 
their amusement ; yes a baby ball! And as for dress—why, 
many a girl of ten or twelve wears a Leghorn flat, which 
probably cost more than half of her grand mother’s wedding 
garments ! 

And here I cannot but animadvert on the conduct of not a 
few parents among us, who instead of teaching their children 
self-denial, are continually repeating in their ears, as though 
it were alesson of great importance, and difficult to be learned, 
that children must have amusements. ‘The true secret of this 
is, that parents must go with their children to parties of plea- 
sure! The father, although turning grey, and the mother, 
with a face disfigured with wrinkles, retain their old inclina- 
tions. Hence the earnestness and frequency with which this 
lesson is taught. I grant indeed that children need amuse- 
ments. But if they are sufficiently accustomed to self-denial, 
and the simplicity of their faste is preserved, the cheap and 
innocent pleasures of domestic life will afford as high gratifi- 
cation, at any rate as much happiness, as any that can be 
procured in public places and by large expenditures. 

Besides, in the way which I recommend, amusement is not 
sought so much for its own sake, as with a view to prepara- 
tion for the serious and active services of life. It is more 
accessible too, and therefore causes fewer disappointments. 
It does not occasion people to be miserable, near so often as 
fashionable pleasures do. It may be found during a rainy 
day or a stormy night, as well as at any other time.—But I 
must remember the limits to which I am confined, and pass 
to another subject. In a course of education, it is highly 
important, 


That Children should be taught to be modest. 


By modesty, I do not mean merely the avoiding of that 
which is gross and obscene; but a habit of mind which 
discerns, and prompts one to do, that which ts fit and becom- 
ing according to his age and relations. Perhaps, however, 
the following observations will better explain my meaning, 
than the definition just attempted.—A young man, who had 
read a little, and had picked up a few notions from the 
modern philosophy, on hearing one who was aged enough to 
be his father, advancing some old fashioned opinions respect- 
ing morality, with manifest impatience in his countenance 
and with rather a contemptuous smile on his upper lip, re- 
marked, «“‘Now J do not think so, sir-—ZJ maintain that what- 
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ever a man thinks to be right, is right to him, however it 
may be to other people. And the contrary appears to me to 
be absurd.”—Now this youth appeared to me to be deficient 
in that modesty and self-diffidence which become the young— 
I was not very long ago in a pretty large company of persons 
of both sexes, and of different ages. In such cases, I am 
almost always a mere listener and observer. Here lL observ- 
ed that the sofas, and easy chairs, and all the most pleasant 
seats were in the occupancy of the young, while no regard 
was shown to the accommodation of their seniors. And as 
for conversation, the young, instead of learning the lessons 
of experience which the aged were able, (we ought to suppose) 
to teach them, were by far the loudest and most voluble 
talkers! ‘Chese may be extreme cases, and I do not state them 
for any purpose but that of explanation. I must, however, 
lay it down as a general remark that in our country, due 
reverence for age is not shown by the young; and that the 
want of a right moral discipline occasions a forwardness and 
self-confidence, offensive in all, but particularly odious in 
youth. 

This has a very unhappy influence, in my judgment, both 
on intellectual character, and on conduct. ‘The self-confi- 
dence of which I speak, does not agree with the habit of hum- 
ble, patient, persevering inquiry, necessary to the successful 
search after truth. And it does not seem to be compatible 
with that careful and cautious regard to the consequences of 
our conduct, without which there is no prudence. But surely 
we have had enough of sciolists and of dashing fellows, to 
make us heartily sick of the whole race, and cause us to wish 
for an utter extinction of the species. And yet I greatly fear 
that parents will long continue to mistake self-confidence for 
a fine spirit and impertinence for wit ; and with parental pride 
to encourage the one, and exult in the display of the other. 
But I proceed, in the next place, to mention one of the most 
important of the moral lessons, which the young must learn ; 
and which it is not a very easy task to teach—that is 


Always to tell the truth. 


On the general principle all will be agreed. And yet I 
have seen parents excessively diverted by a very ingenious lie, 
told by a child ; and I have known them forgive ‘the fault for 
the sake of the cleverness. I do not, however, think that 
severity is the right method to affect the object. The servants 
of cruel masters are, in general, the greatest of all liars. 
But while, on behalf of the child I deprecate severity, I am 
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most fully persuaded that a parent ought never to make light 
of a falsehood. They deserve great censure then who deceive 
their children. But how commonis this! How common is it, 
to promise to little ones, what is never performed; and to 
threaten them with punishments and privations, which are 
never inflicted! The child soon understands this, and learng 
that in some things, his own father and mother do not keep 
their word! Shocking! 

‘To accomplish the great object here in view, I would re. 
commend, 

1. That parents, from the time their children are capable 
of observation, manifest a constant vigilance on this subject, 
and a most sacred regard, even in the smallest matters, to 
the truth. Let the child see, when he tells a falsehood, that 
the parent, mortified, ashamed, and deeply distressed, con- 
siders him as disgraced and dishonoured. Let not the thing 
too. be soon forgotten, or lightly passed over. It is all im- 
portant to make strong and lasting impressions ; so that a 
child shall, from the beginning, associate lying with his own 
shame and his parents’ anguish. ‘This will have great effect. 

In ordinary cases, let it appear as a thing of course that 
the young will speak the truth. But if under circumstances 
of strong temptation to tell a falsehood, a young one should 
steadfastly adhere to truth, let this conduct receive marks 
of warm approbation; let the child be made to feel that it is 
regarded as honourable, and that it affords high gratification 
to the parents. This matter may be so managed, as to con- 
nect many salutary associations with victory over temptation 
to falsehood. 

2, "he habit of self-denial, of which I have before spoken, 
has no slight connexion with the habit of telling the truth. 
Indulgence, strengthens every passion and appetite. Children 
do wrong to gratify themselves. Wrong doing subjects them 
to temptation. Passions inflamed by unrestrained gratifica- 
tion, drown the voice of conscience and of parental authority; 
and induce a moral debility, which prepares the way for this 
oauious Vice. 

3. A due impression on the mind of the child, of the omni- 
presence and omniscience of the Deity ; and of the offensive- 
ness of lying to the holy and good God, will operate as a 
most powerlul preventive. That such an impression may be 
made, without engendering superstitious fears, I do most 
assuredly know. And that it will have the desired effect is 
too obvious to be proved. But to accomplish this most de- 
sirable object, it is necessary that parents should themselves 
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set an example of reverential and filial fear of God their 
Maker. But alas! many who sustain the sacred names and 
holy relationships of father and mother, at once violate their 
own duty, and set at naught the virtue, the piety, the ever- 
lasting welfare of their own offspring. 

And here [ cannot but notice, with feelings of strong, and 
even insuppressible indignation and horror, the conduct of 
some fathers, as it has been credibly reported, and as it has, 
in a few instances, fallen under my observation. Instead of 
impressing on the minds of the young immortals committed 
to their care, the fear of God, as the best safeguard of virtue, 
they teach their lisping babes to curse and swear, and laugh 
at their bold profanity ! Monstrous ! / Most monstrous!!! 

I turn from this painful subject, and proceed to observe, 
that in a course of moral education, it is in a high degree 
important that 


Children should be taught to exercise active benevolence. 


There is a predisposition in man to selfishness, and it, very 
early, begins to show itself. The humouring and indulgence, 
which many receive from their parents, tends to increase this 
propensity. The rivalships, on which most teachers depend 
for excitement to study, add fuel to the flame. And under 
the whole system of management generally adopted, the young 
too often turn out in life to pursue their selfish purposes, and 
seck gratification at any expense. Hence it is, that so few 
think of denying themselves, for the sake of doing good to 
others. They cannot forego their own ease, for the instruct- 
ing of the ignorant. In their view, it is out of the question 
to abridge their indulgences that they may send the gifts of 
mercy to the destitute. Nay, while they are too poor to sup- 
port the institutions of the gospel for the benefit of their own 
souls and those of their families, they must daily gratify 
their taste as well as satisfy their wants in food and drink 
and clothing and style of living. This selfishness in regard 
to present gratifications is one reason why there is so little 
of a spirit of improvement, pervading the mass of our pop- 
ulation. Almost all great achieveinents are accomplished, 
by labour and self-denial now, for the sake of future good. 
But he whose appetites and passions are allowed to clamour 
for immediate enjoyment, cannot be expected to devise and 
patiently to execute schemes of permanent usefulness. 

They then, who wish that their children may bear the 
honorable title of benefactors, and enjoy the blessedness of 
floing good, ought to begin, betimes, to excite in them gener- 
VoL. VI. NO. 6.—June 1823. 39 
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ous and benevolent feelings, to prepare them for enjoying 
the luxury of doing good, to urge them to the exercise of 
that mercy which is twice blessed. And here, great care 
ought to be taken, not to allow the fine emotions which may 
be raised in the bosoms of children, to evaporate in mere 
sentiment. Let the feeling of benevolence be strengthened 
by acts of beneficence. And Jet the ability to perform these 
acts be acquired by self-denial and by industry. In this way, 
children may be prepared to go forth and do better than their 
fathers: and the aged may rejoice over the young as entitling 
themselves to all the distinctions which an honourable benefi- 
cence bestows. | 

I find that my subject grows before me, and I must reserve 
for another letter, some farther remarks which I wish to 
make on the moral discipline of children. I am &c. 

A CounTry CorREsPoNDENT. 


RI 


SKETCH OF LOWER VIRGINIA. 


( Continued from P. 264.) 


In my former communication, [ remarked that a traveller 
in this country, cannot help inquiring, what provision is made 
for the supply of the spiritual wants of the people? In pursu- 
ing this subject. he will very naturally look back to the ancient 
establishment, to the causes which overthrew it, and to the 
religious history of the country from the period of the revolu- 
tion to the present day. I cannot here enter on this matter. 
Only I will venture this remark, that in my opinion the Epis- 
copal church would never have been brought so low as it was, 
had not the ruling powers in England steadfastly refused to 
erect bishopricks in this country. Very few natives would 
be expected to go to England to obtain orders. The established 
church was, of course, filled up with men whose birth, educa- 
tion, habits and attachments, were all foreign. It is easy to 
see what would be the result, when a contest should take 
place between the mother country and the colonies, The 
people here were left without a competent number of religious 
instructors. The long and arduous conflict in which we were 
engaged, prevented that attention to the interests of religion 
which it would have been wise to pay. And_although the 
number of those who were once called. Dissenters increased, 
yet still the means of instruction were far short of the wants 
of the people. ‘The increase of our population, although i 
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has not been so rapid as in some of the new states, has always 
kept long before the means. And now, in the parts of the 
country best supplied with preachers, the people, with very 
few exceptions, do not hear a sermon oftener than once in 
two or three weeks: in many cases not so frequently. Of 
the million of souls in Virginia, [ conjecture that not more 
than one third acknowledge a connexion of any sort witha 
christian society: and of these last there may be one fourth 
part, who are called professors of religion. ‘The houses of 
worship are few, small, and unfinished, so that, for the most 
part, they do not keep out the winter’s cold ov the heat of 
summer. In many places, the people worship in groves and 
under booths or arbours made of bushes. And to crown the 
whole, it is now generally acknowledged, that the intellectual 
character of the preachers of the gospel needs to be greatly 
improved. Some very meritorious efforts are now being 
made for that purpose by several denominations of christians 
among us; but much more is called for, than will be accom- 
plished by all. 

In reference to the portion of our state through which I 
have recently travelled, it seems to me that the principal thing 
wanted to promote a spirit of improvement, and to rouse the 
mass of the population to use well the facilities which nature 
has furnished to them, is the location among them of a com- 
petent number of truly pious and well educated ministers of 
the gospel. I am not solicitous as to the denomination to 
which they may belong. Only let them possess the qualifica- 
tions just stated, and I shall be satisfied. 

And here I wish to observe that the character of the mass of 
a nation’s population depends, in a much greater degree than 
many suppose, on the character of the ministers of religion. 
Let the modern history of religion in Italy and Spain, be con- 
trasted with thatin Switzerland, Holland, England, and above 
allin Scotland ;—and the justness of my remark will be seen ; 
its importance felt. Nor need we be surprised at the facts 
which will present themselves, in the course of our inquiries. 
The mere literati of a country, are lonely and retired men, 
who have no direct intercourse with the people. Lawyers in 
practice have as much as they can do to attend their courts, and 
do the business of their clients—Physicians are only called for 
in cases of sickness—But clergymen are bound by their pro- 
fession to cause their intellectual powers to bear on the minds 
of the people from infancy till death. Itis the minister’s duty 
to begin with children the work of catechetical instruction, 
and to conduct it until the child is fully prepared to receive 
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any instructions from the pulpit—It is his duty to visit the 
families of his charge, and there, in the confidence of christian 
friendship to confer with them—And en every Sabbath he is 
bound to put forth the best efforts of his mind, for the edifica 
tion of his congregation. 

Now, men of wealth may employ expensive means for the 
education of their children. They can retain good teachers 
in their families; and at the proper time send their boys to 
college and their girls to boarding schools. But people in 
moderate circumstances and the poor, can only look to their 
minister, and to the neighbouring school. ‘They expect their 
minister, of course, to superintend their school, to examine - 
the progress of their children, and to facilitate their improve- 
ment. ‘The well educated clergyman, in addition to bis sense 
of duty, has a strong personal inducement to do this. He 
must either let his instructions down to the level of the ma- 
jority of his people, or he must raise their understandings to 

the level of his instructions. The latter is by far the most 
agreeable work of the two. Hence we find that wherever 
clergymen of this character labour, the general intellect of 
the people is improved. Every degree of improvement pre- 
pares the way for one still higher. New stimuli are applied 
to the mind. Young men even in humblest life, conceive the 
desire of going to college; the thirst for knowledge is awak- 
ened, and a wish of honourable distinction is excited. A 
general spirit of improvement is diffused, and the condition 
of the people is greatly meliorated. There is particularly a 
demand for schools of higher order than the common. Aca- 
demies are opened ; colleges are built and endowed ; and in- 
tellectual light is shed through the whole body of the people. 

This is no fiction. Facts in great numbers may be adduced 
to corroborate the reasoning of the case. I will mention a 
few. ‘The population of the country which might be expected 
to afford scholars to William and Mary College, is numerous 
enough to furnish as many students as it is desirable to collect 
in one place. When that institution was in its greatest glory, 
it drew the principal part of its pupils from the region lying 
below the head of tide water. What has produced the great 
difference between the former and present condition of that 
ancient seat of learning ? I do verily believe that the principal 
thing in the fact to be accounted for, is the difference in the 
intellectual character of religious instructors now and sixty 
years ago, And if the lower part of Virginia were well sup- 
plied, as I said before, with truly pious and learned ministers, 
who would bring their literary acquirements, their enthusiasm 
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‘or learning, and all their mental energies, to operate on the 
ereat body of the people from early childhood to old age, we 
should soon see a wonderful change. Appearances of decay 
would vanish before the spirit of enterprise which would be 
awakened ; waste places would be built up, and the desola- 
tions of former generations be repaired. 

The population of Scotland is not two millions, and yet 
there are four famous universities in that country, any one 
of which has a larger number of students in regular attend- 
ance, than all the colleges im Virginia. Besides this, no 
country in the world has a better system of common education, 
than Scotland. And in no country in the world, is the whole 
population brought so fully and frequently in contact with the 
intelligence of the clergy. 

In the Low countries of Europe, as once they were called, 
to borrow the quaint language of old Cotton Mather, « Whereas 
there are no less than ten provinces in the Popisk Belgium, 
and there are no more than fwo universities in them, there 
are but seven provinces in the reformed Belgium, and there 
are five universities therein, besides other academical socie- 
ties.’ This, I believe, is to be accounted for on the same 
principle. In reformed Belgium, the institutions are such 
that the intelligence of the clergy operates on the mass of the 
people. 

We need not go farther than New-England for a number 
of facts which bear on this subject. In the six states lying 
within this division of our country, there are Bowdoin Col- 
lege in Maine, Middlebury and Burlington i in Vermont, Dart- 
mouth in New Hampshire, the University in Cambridge, 
Williams College, and the Collegiate Institution of Amherst in 
Massachusetts, Brown University in Rhode-Island, and Fale 
College in Connecticut ; besides a great number of respectable 
academies ; and common schools, as many as are needed. In 
this respect, New-England resembles Scotland, as it also 
does in the intellectual intercourse between the people and the 
clergy. 

These facts are sufficient for my purpose. They show, be- 
yond all dispute, the influence of a well educated and pious 
clergy on the intellectual and moral character of the people. 
Nor can it be otherwise. It is the business of the clergy to 
look to these things; and it is not the professional business 
of any other class of men. Even teachers have nothing to 
do hut with the youth who are placed under their immediate 
care. But the clergyman is bound to promote the improve- 
nent of every man, woman and child in his parish or congre- 
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gation according to the best of his ability. And every where, 
the influence of the clergy is great. It may be in the highest 
degree beneficial, or it may be extremely pernicious. They 
do more good, or more harm than any other people in the 
world. In this country, as the wisdom of our fathers hag 
managed matters, the good can be as useful, in their proper 
sphere, as any where else; and the power of the unworthy 
to do mischief, is greatly curtailed. The real excellency of 
the plan adopted among us is, that the people choose their 
own ministers, and afford them voluntary support. There 
can, then, be no oppression. Let a clergyman displease his 
people, and they can easily enough dismiss him. As long 
as this state of things continues, jealousy of clerical influ- 
ence is Chimerical. Any attempt to change it by introduc- 
ing patronage, or the Jegal establishment of any particular 
society, might well excite alarm. But with all my jealousy 
on this subject, I have no fears. The whole spirit of the 
country is so against any measure of this kind, that no man 
would hazard his reputation and influence, by appearing as 
its advocate. As for myself, I am ready to avow my unquali- 
fied approbation of the law of Virginia concerning religious 
freedom. ‘This remark is made for the purpose of explaining 
my views. 

[ therefore proceed to observe, that the great object which 
I recommend, the increase of the number of well educated 
preachers of the gospel, would have a powerful influence in 
giving efficiency to the measures adopted by the legislature 
for promoting primary education. ‘The reason why so little 
is accomplished in this way, is very obvious. There are 
none who look after the common schools, examine the pro- 
gress of the children regularly and carefully, and see that 
the worth of the money given by the state, is returned to the 
objects of her bounty. And it can hardly be expected, that 
lawyers, physicians, farmers and mechanics will do this. 
They have enough of their own business to do, and it is oui 
of their line. It would fall very well, however, within the 
province of a clergyman, who himself well educated, cannot 
but feel a lively interest in the promotion of useful knowledge. 

With these views, on looking through this interesting 
region, and indeed through the whole state, I feel a confidence 
in stating that one of our greatest wants, is that of a compe- 
tent number of well taught, pious faithful ministers of the §05- 
pel. Let them be of what denomination they may, I shall re- 
joice in the increase. 
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During my excursion, I passed little York. It is really 
mournful to mark the decay of that once lively and beautiful 
place. Its situation is indeed lovely. ‘The prospect from the 
brow of the hill is fine beyond my power of description; but 
all around you are tenantless, moss covered houses, lonely 
chimnies, and such marks of desertion and desolation, as fill 
the mind with gloom. How great the contrast between the 
present scene, and that when the gallant streamers of the 
British general floated from the top of secretary Nelson’s 
house, and all the streets of the town were alive with soldiers ! 
The eminences around present also a very different aspect, 
from that exhibited when covered by French and American 
troops under the command of Washington. But I shall not 
go into particulars. ‘The event is well known. But there is 
nothing to mark it, save the inequalities in the surface of the 
ground, which show that once the town was fortified. Nota 
stone, nor an inscription marks the spot where the issue of the 
revolutionary war was determined!—But I cannot write on 
this subject with patience. I cannot think of the nakedness 
in which the country is left, its destitution of objects suited to 
awaken lofty feelings and establish in the mind powerful as- 
sociations, without such emotions as perhaps it is better to 
suppress than to utter. 

There is Williamsburg too—Fwit Ilium! But I have good 
hope that it will sink no lower. ‘There is some stirring of the 
spirit of improvement in the lower country. There is a zeal- 
ous and enlightened piety among the professors of religion in 
this ancient place. ‘There is ability in the officers of the Col- 
lege. There are means of obtaining education there on an 
enlarged and liberal plan; and I do trust that the time will 
arrive when the old settled parts of the state will appear re- 
jwoenescent, and flourish in all that ought to be delightful to a 
devoted NATIVE VIRGINIAN. 
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A JOURNEY IN NEW ENGLAND. 
( Continued from p. 261. _) 


Boston,x—July 1822. 


[am glad of an opportunity of addresing you once more 
from the land of the pilgrims. The fathers of New England 
may very well be so called. For it may truly be said of them, 
that they departed from their kindred and country, not know- 
ing whither they went. They were a bold and a brave people, 
and their posterity do well to cherish their memory. Once 
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in 3 years the landing of the pilgrims on the rock at Plymouth 
is celebrated in an appropriate manner. [I have lately rea 
with very deep interest an oration delivered on an_ occasion 
of this sort by Mr. Webster. It is indeed a noble production, 
And if it may be regarded, as our tobacco merchants SAY, as a 
fair sample of what is generally delivered at these anniversa. 
ries, 1 can well conceive that they must have a powerful ip- 
fluence on the intellectual character and many of the finest 
feelings of these people. I doubt, however, whether their 
orators, in general, are able to do what this speaker has 
done. But this is the only specimen which I have seen, 
And this reminds me, that just as [ was leaving home, | 
received an invitation to attend a celebration of the landing 
of the father of Virginia, Capt. John Smith at old Jamestown. 
I should like much to hear how that thing was conducted. 
Certainly there is nothing in the scene now presented at that 
place of an exalted or elevating character. 'The mouldering 
tombstones beset with briars, and the shattered fr agment of 
the old steeple can afford no inspirations but those of melap- 
choly. Nevertheless, [ should like exceedingly to hear that 
some Virginian of suitable talents and acquirements has been 
employed on this occasion to pourtray the noble character of 
Smith, and awaken a pure and lofty spirit like his in the bo- 
soms of the young men of our state. If the thing has been 
made a mere affair of eating, drinking and dancing witha 
school-boy’s oration annexed, it is ridiculous—Otherwise it 
may be highly beneficial. And here, [ cannot but remark that 
thie people of our state are strangely negligent of even the most 
remarkable events in their history. ‘They have erected a sta- 
tue of Washington and procured a bust of Fayette—and this is 
all! The adventures of our early settlers; their contests with 
the Indians; and all the labours of those who founded this com- 
monwealth, are unregarded by the mass of the people. There 
is no association of traditions handed down by our forefathers, 
with the places where the events happened; but every thing 
of this kind is passing rapidly into oblivion. Instead of look- 
ing back, and connecting the present with the past, and as- 
sociating objects now before us with the remembrance of our 
venerated ancestors, we regard Virginia as the place where 
we happened to be born, and where we shall live until we go 
to Alabama or Missouri. The reason is, we have few school 
houses, Academies, Churches, and other permanent institu- 
tions, which we regard with fond youthful remembrance ; and 
to which we look as the places where our children will re- 
ceive the richest benefits, which can be conferred on them. ° 
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4 Journey in New-England. 


Hence, whenever there is such a failure of crops as produces 
a temporary pressure, hundreds, who have no idea associated 
with the country but that of its being a place where they ex- 
pect to get a living, move off to the West. They go to the 
frontier settlements to procure good land. And if the means 
of intellectual and moral instruction are scanty and hard to 
be procured, it is even so in the country which they have left. 
We want PERMANENT INSTITUTIONS, Which will connect 
past, present, and future generations; and will make our 
citizens feel that forsaking them, is-giving up their greatest 
advantages, and leaving objects of fondest love. 

In regard to the particulars mentioned, the New-England- 
ers are just the reverse of our people. ‘The current of tradi- 
tion is very strong here. Almost any person, with whom the 
traveller chances to meet, can point out the place in the neigh- 
hourhood, where an event of importance, or of unusual cha- 
racter happened, and tell the particulars of the story with 
sufficient minuteness. Only turn over Dwight’s travels in 
New-England, and see what a mass of tradition he has col- 
lected and embodied. That work, while it strongly exhibits 
the trait of character under consideration, will perhaps do 
more than any book that has ever been written, to strengthen 
the attachment of the natives to New-England. It will give 
permanence to many interesting traditions, and new force to 
local associations. 

But Thad no thought of dissertating in this way when I 
began this letter. My design was to make some desultory 
observations on the peculiarities of character that present 
themselves to such an observer as I am, among the people in 
this section of the country. Ihave just mentioned one point 
of difference between them and the Suthrons. Another remark 
which I have often made is that the New-Englanders area 
persevering, not to say pertinacious people. What they un- 
dertake, they are pretty sure to accomplish. And if they once 
take it into their heads to engage in any design, it is not an 
easy thing to put them from it. While you are producing 
What you think victorious arguments against the prosecution 
of a proposed plan, and imagine that you have succeeded in 
convincing them, they are all the time mustering reasons why 
they must persevere. } 

This trait in their character makes it a very serious matter 
indeed for divisions to take place in towns, or in religious so- 
cieties. I have had some opportunity of learning the disastrous 
effects of religious disputes, as they have occurred in a num- 
ber of places in this vicinity.—You know that a sturdy and 
VOL. VI. VO. 6,.—JSune 1825. 40 : 
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unbending orthodoxy characterized the fathers of New-Eng- 
land ; but that many and great changes have taken place in 
Boston and its neighbourhood. Now the Unitarians here are 
quite as zealous to make proselytes, as the orthodox are to 
prevent it. To accomplish their purpose, preachers are sent 
out, and books and tracts are distributed in great numbers, 
These have their effect. While the members of the Church 
hold fast the faith of their fathers, it not unfrequently happens 
that members of the congregation adopt the new doctrine. 
They of course wish to hear Unitarian preaching. Their or- 
thodox minister, conscientiously believing that Unitarianism 
is fatal heresy, refuses to exchange pulpits with preachers of 
that persuasion. Here then begins a contest, of which the 
termination can never be foreseen. The division is felt in 
families. The father is a professor of evangelical truth, the 
son has discovered that old fashioned orthodoxy, although it 
might have suited former times well enough, is not adapted to 
the present state of refinement and genteel living! He there- 
fore calls himself a liberal christian—The wife is humbly and 
fervently devoted to the self-denying doctrine of salvation 
through a crucified Saviour; while the husband wishes to 
have an easier and smoother road to heaven. And so in other 
cases. The controversy waxes warmer and warmer. Scenes 
sometimes occur, even in churches, which ought never to take 
place any where. At length a violent rupture ensues. The 
minister is dismissed—Or the church and congregation are 
divided, the strongest party holding the church property’; 
while the weaker go perhaps just on the other side of the street, 
and build such a house of worship as they can. And this is 
a standing memorial of the division which has taken place. 
Now | have heard so much of events of this kind, and 
have seen so much cause to deplore their occurrence, that 
it there were no other reason for it, [cannot help deprecating 
the introduction of Unitarianism into the Southern country. 
It will produce divisions and controversies wherever it goes. 
All the societies called Orthodox, will feel themselves com- 
pelied to unite in opposing, with might and main, what they 
do believe to be fundamental error. Unitarians will not be 
slow to enter the controversy, and pursue it to the bitter end. 
The harmony which now, so happily prevails among all the 
denominations to the South will thus be interrupted, and 
peace disturbed. And really, I do not see, after the most 
careful observation, what compensation is made by Unitarian- 
ism for these evils. I have looked as diligently into the state 
of society here as I possibly could, for the purpose of deter- 
inining this point. And I cannot find one single reason why 
the people ought to rejoice in the bringing in of this strangé 
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doctrine. By the confession of its advocates, it is not neces- 
gary to salvation, sincerity in their judgment being all in all. 
And I have not been able to learn that it makes men more 
humble, more devout, more diligent in reading the Bible, more 
observant of the Sabbath, more self-denying, more xealous and 
active in missionary operations and other works of christian 
charity: nor can I discover that it forms better citizens and 
neighbours, husbands and wives, parents and children, than 
or thodoxy does. The young men who embrace Unitarian 
principles are not, that I can learn, more virtuous and steady 
in business, more chaste and se(f-denying than the young Cal- 
vinists ; nor are the young ladies of this connexion less fond 
of dress, of public amusements and expensive pleasures, or 
more devoted to home, to domestic duties and domestic plea- 
sures, than their more believing neighbours. In a word, I 
cannot find that the state of the church, or the condition of 
society is really improved by Unitarianism; and as Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists and Episcopalians may, if sin- 
cere, all be saved, or saved at last as some liberal men think, 
qhether sincere or not, I really cannot see any good reason 
why the effort should be continually made, and made at great 
expense, to excite the Unitarian controversy and propagate 
Unitarian sentiments to the South.* And [I am verily per- 
suaded that our great folks, who favour this plan, will be 
disappointed in their object. They had just as well, in regard 
to the effect which it will produce, continue to avow them- 
selves Deists, as make a profession of Unitarianism. For 
however sincere they may be in their convictions, and I do 
not mean to question their sincerity, the great mass of the 
people will think that they make a profession of this sort of 
religion to avoid the odium of infidelity. 

But I am continually drawn off from my purpose—TI wish, 
as perhaps has been said before—to give to my Southern 
friends, just views of the real character of the people here. 
I am sure that they have been misunderstood. Ido not think 
that either the politicians who exhibit themselves year after 
year at Washington, or the Vankee pedlers are fair represen- 
tatives of the New-England character. The people indeed 
have their faults. as all “people have. They have, in common 


* The following anecdote may deserve a place here. A young clergy- 
man of decidedly orthodox sentiments, having been employed as an agent 
for some charitable institution, called on a wealthy Unitarian. The gentle- 
man took it for granted that the clergyman was of his party; but having 
been, as is supposed, a good deal teazed lately, with applications of this 
sort, he was in not quite so liberal a humour as common; and replied some- 
what peevishly, “I think that we have given enough already, to cram our 
sentiments dewn the throats of Southern folks /” 
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with us, strong local feelings. They are proud of New- 
England as we are of Virginia. They are frugal, indus- 
trious, enterprising, and persevering. They love the memory 
of their fathers, and are careful to support institutions for 
the benefit of their children. Objects of christian charity are 
pursued among them with great zeal; and while foreign 
missions excite the principal interest, the wants of the des- 
titute within their own borders are by no means neglected, 
Every where I have been received with a frank and open- 
hearted hospitality, which is peculiarly agreeable to a south- 
ern man.—Society in Boston and its vicinity is particularly 
agreeable. There is a high literary spirit prevalent here, 
There is a particular ease and urbanity of manners, a graceful 
politeness and an elegant cotirtesy, which an observant stran- 
ger cannot but notice with pleasure. In the country, people 
are more plain but not disagreeably coarse, nor are they 
rudely ignorant. In a word, according to my whole obser- 
vation, there is wanting nothing but better acquaintance 
between the northern and southern people to do away preju- 
dices, and produce the cordiality which ought to exist between 
citizens of the same country. 
New-York, July—1822. 

I took my departure from Boston suddenly ; and before [ 
could bring my letter to a close. I however have but little 
to add. In coming to this place, I took the rout by Provi- 
dence. At that place, I stopped for the night, and had an 
opportunity of looking at the exterior of Brown University. 
This is a flourishing literary institution. I do not know, 
however, that it calls, in this place, for any particular hotice. 
Only I must mention that an instance of munificent liberality 
is afforded here, like some of those which I have heretofore 
mentioned. A large college edifice is now being erected at 
the sole expense of. a single individual. The building, it is 
understood, will cost 30, 000. The individual, who has 
made this splendid gift to the literature of his state is under- 
stood to be the Hon. Nicholas Brown of Providence. He 
has distinguished himself by his tiberality in former times, 
and Rhode-Island has reason to rejoice in him as a benefactor. 
When will such a spirit be awakened to the South? It is 
true that few among us have the ability thus to distinguish 
themselves. But still, much more might be done than has 
yet been done by individuals for the public benefit. 

Providence is a handsome place, adorned with a number of 
very good looking churches. But my stay was so short that 
I could learn few particulars worth communic ating. It was 
there that we took the steamboat for New-York. A momen- 
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iary stop was made at Newport, just long enough for me to 
look with admiration at the most beautifal harbour that I have 
ever seen. I then took leave of New-England, with feelings 
of regret. For Ll have never yet made a more pleasant ex- 
cursion, nor met with kinder people in any of my travels. 
The day after leaving Providence, we arrived at New-York 
without accident, and with nothing during the short voyage 
worthy of notice, except the passage through hurl gate, which 
has already been described a thousand times; bat which toa 
stranger is an objéct of considerable curiosity.—And_ here 
ny letters close, as I expect shortly to breathe my native air, 


and lodge in my own dear home. Adieu. Hi. 
+ aoe ~~ 
FULFILMENT OF THE PROPHECY OF ISAIAH RESPECTING 
BABYLON 


[saiah xiii. 19 —20. xiv. 25. ** And Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees excellency, shall be 
as When God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never 
be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to 
generation: neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold there. But wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there; and their houses shall be fall of 
doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there. And the wild beasts of the island shall cry in 
their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces, 
—I will also make it a possession for the bittern, and pools 
of water ; and I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

In the Eclectic Review for April—Review of Porter’s 
Travels in Persia, &c. we find the following passage. 

“The utter desolation of this once proud mistress of the 
nations, exhibits a most striking fulfilment of prophecy to 
tle very letter. The decomposition of the buildings inflicts 
a lasting sterility on the soil. ¢In the intervals of the ruins,’ 
Mr. Rich remarks, ¢ there are some patches of cultivation ; 
vut ruins composed, like those of Babylon, of heaps of rub- 
lish impregnated with nitre, cannot be cultivated.’ ‘The 
neglect of the canals which formerly carried off the overflow- 
ing waters of the Euphrates, has subjected the greater part 
of the plain to periodical inundation; and for a long time 
alter the subsiding of the waters, it is little better than a 
swamp, while large deposites of the waters are left to stag- 
hate in the hollows. So that not only do «wild beasts of the 
desert lie there? and ‘dragons cry in the pleasant places,’ 

but the threat is fulfilled, that Babylon should be made «a 
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possession for the bittern and pools of water.’ The whole 
ground, naked of vegetation, appears, says our author, «a. 
if it had been washed over and over again, by the coming 
and receding waters, till every bit of genial soil was swept 
away; its half-clay, half-sandy surface being left in ridgy 
streaks, like what is often seen on the flat shores of the sea, 
after the retreating of the tide.? Thus literally has it been 
swept ‘with the besom of destruction.’ But still the majestic 
Euphrates, wandering through the solitude, appears a noble 
river, its banks hoary with reeds; while the grey willows 
yet bend over the stream, on which the captives of Israe! 
hung their harps, and because Jerusalem was not, refused ty 
be comforted.” 


To this striking extract, on which no comments need be offered, we will 
just add, that it has frequently been remarked by the most intelligent tra. 
vellers in the East, that the Bible is the best guide book they can carry 
with them. The unchangeable traits of nature are described with a minute 
and graphical accuracy truly surprising. And prophecy exhibits the ruin 
and desolation then threatened, but now fulfilled, with so much exactness, 
that one, who compares what he sees with what he reads in the sacred 
books, is often struck with astonishment, and, convinced, if he was not 
before of the authenticity of Scripture. Indeed it is surprising how much 
light is thrown on the Bible by books of modern travels. This has become 
even an important study ; so that the man is inexcusable, who undertakes 
to expound the Scriptures, without availing himself of the illustrations af. 
forded by Travels in the East. 





—— 
{We take pleasure in giving a place to the following effusion, occasioned by 
the decease of one, whose intellectual and moral worth, will be had in long 
remembrance. ] 
LINES, 
WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF Mas, JEAN Woop, marcu 1823. 


These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed the: 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.—Rey. vi. 14. 


O nappy souls! from sin releas’d, 
Your cares and sorrows 0’er ; 

Victorious—all your toils have ceas’d 
And tears shall flow no more. 


Now ’midst a pure and holy throng 
Your rapt’rous anthems rise ; 

‘‘ Not unto us’’—breathes in the song, 
And echoes through the skies, 


‘* Not unto us—-to Jesus give 
All glory, honor, praise, 

He died, that we might life receive, 
And our hosannas raise.’’ 


And hark ! again they swell the sound 
And strike each tuneful string, 
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A convoy bright, sheds radiance round, 


New cause of joy they bring. 
Unfold ye portals——-welcome in 
These messengers of love ; 
A sister spirit, freed from sin 
Is borne by them above. 


Come, thou spotless, ransom’d soul, 
Welcom’d by your Heav’nly King, 
Where immortal pleasures roll 
And your song of vict’ry sing. 
Mingle with the white-rob’d band, 
Let this crown thy brow entwine, 
Near the throne in glory stand 
For redemption now is thine. 


Oft thou’st felt the chast’ning rod, 
Deep has been thy cup of woe, 

Dark the wilderness you’ve trod, 
Where no living waters flow. 


Thou hast toiled, and fainted not : 
Meekly borne the cross for me, 

Faith and patience mark’d thy lot, 
Promises were food for thee. 


Sorrow rais’d her billows high, 
Darkness often veil’d the scene, 

Mercy’s bow athwart the sky 
Then, in rays of love were seen. 


Faith lifts no more her longing eye 
Nor Hope her anchor bears, 
But Charity shall never die! 
She lives through endless years. 


This sweetly glow’d within thy breast, 


Implanted there by grace, 
Wo longer be its flame represt, 
’Tis love illumes the place. 


To swell the tide of living joy 
Here knowledge pours her ray, 

Unclouded, pure, without alloy 
In one unceasing day. 


New glories open to the view 
As wake’s the expanding mind ; 
Fresh cause for rapture, ever new, 
Ennobling, and refined. 


Exalted, near thy Saviour sit 
And count thy mercies o’er, 


Cast your bright crown before his feet, 


Love! wonder and adere! 
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® 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


THE communication signed 4 Friend to the Poor, has bee, 
published by particular request. ‘The sentiment of friendship 
for the poor is as warmly cherished by the Editor as by any 
other man in the nation. But when he looks into the civic 
history of other countries, he strongly doubts the wisdom of 
the policy pursued by us. He more than doubts whether our 
professed, is real, friendship for the poor. Poverty is a great 
evil. Deliverance from it ought to be sought by all fair and 
honourable means. Indeed every reasonable measure that 
can be adopted, ought to be adopted at once and pursued with 
vigour, for the prevention of pauperism. ‘The man who finds out 
the means of accomplishing this, will deserve more of charity 
than if he were to afford, for a lifetime, daily relief to all the 
paupers in the world. Now we seriously propose this question, 
does not all permanent provision for the poor, operate as a pre- 
mium for pauperism! Weurge the Friend of the Poor to con- 
sider this subject, and to bring the light of history on it. Let 
him, if he can procure it, read the treatise of Lord Kaimes; 
and especially let him study the history of the English poor 
laws, from the time they went into full operation in the days of 
Elizabeth to the present time. Let him too solve this problem 
—How is it that in every country where the institutions for 
the relief of pauperism are most numerous, the evils of pover- 
ty are most abundant? Relief which aggravates a disease is 
poor relief indeed. 

In regard to the subject of educating the poor, we are as 
zealous for it as any of their warmest friends. But not in 
the way proposed. Our plan is to make education cheap ; to 
bring it within the compass of every honest and industrious 
man’s means; so as to awaken in all the desire of having 
their children well taught—But on this subject we shali leave 
it to Jotu to speak for himself, 








We have admitted into this number some strictures on a 
communication made some time ago by a valued correspon- 
dent N. S. ‘This has been done, because in such a case as a 
new interpretation of scripture, it is right that every one, if 
possible, should be satisfied ; and especially that he who has 
proposed the new interpretation may have an opportunity of 
vindicating himself, and correcting misapprehension. We 
particularly desire too to afford this opportunity to’N. S. 

(t= Both the pieces adverted to are anonymous—We wish 
that writers for the Magazine would communicate their names. 
No improper use will be made of them. 
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Antelligence. 


4 Narratvce of the state of Religion within the bounds of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in the United 


States. 


Tue General Assembly find it, every 
year, more difficult to exhibit a just 
view ofythe state of religion within 


’ théirb6uhds. The extension of their 


limifs, the increasing number of their 
churches and communicants, the va- 
riety and importance of their religi- 
ous institutions render this duty, at 
once, pleasing and arduous. On 
these subjects, they do not judge it 
expedient to enter as much into de- 
tail as they have done on some former 
eccasions; but they desire to furnish 
such a statement of the dispensations 
of Providence towards the churches 
under their care, as shall impress their 
members with right views of their 
present state and obligations. 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, embraces 13 Synods, 
and more than 70 Presbyteries, One 
of these Presbyteries is in the eastern 
part of New England; all the others 
lie on the west and south of that re- 
gion, and stretch from Niagara and 
Champlain, in the State of New-York, 
to Missouri and Louisiana on the 
south-west, a distance of more than 
1500 miles. No inconsiderable part 
ef the population spread over this 
extended region is dependent on the 
Presbyterian Church, for the ordin- 
ary means of grace. From that 
church, to a considerable degree, 
they expect the preaching of the 
gospel and the administration of its 
ordinances; the patronage of literary 
and theological seminaries; the reli- 
gious instruction of the young and 
the encouragement and maintenance 
of charitable institutions. Could we 
command an adequate supply of la- 
bourers for the field which we are in- 
vited t6 oceupy, the amount of effort 
and responsibility devolving on us, 
would be increasingly great; but an 
adequate supply of labourers does 
hot exist. The provision which has 

VOL. VI. 


been made, and is now making, for 
the religious wants that have awak- 
ened our solicitude, will be stated in 
its proper place. At present, we wish 
distinctly to announce the fact, that 
the means of religious instruction are 
inadequate, in a lamentable degree, 
to the demand for their employment. 
From documents which will appear 
in another form, it,is clearly deduci- 
ble that our population is rapidly 
gaining on the means of religious im- 
provement. ‘To illustrate this posi- 
tion, in regard to the preaching of 
the gospel, the following facts may 
be stated. Inthe Presbytery of Nia- 
gara, there are thirty-one churches, 
and only seven ministers and licen- 
tiates. The Presbytery of Albany is 
among those which are best supplied 
with the ministry of the gospel; but, 
in four counties within its bounds, 
more than 50,000 souls are represent- 
ed as destitute“of adequate means of 
grace. In the’ extensive states of 
Mississippi and Louisiana, there can- 
not be found more than eight or ten 
Presbyterian ministers, and very few 
of any other denomination. The 
whole territory of Michigan is yet 
missionary ground; while East and 
West Florida, with a numerous popu- 
lation in a very interesting state, have 
no minister of our communion. In 
one city, with three or four thousand. 
inhabitants, much anxiety is evinced. 
to obtain a stated Protestant ministry. 

These are some of the reasons for 
asserting that the means of grace are 
alarmingly inadequate to the exi- 
gencies of our population. To ren- 
der this view more appalling, we are 
assured that the deficiency is increas- 
ing. New settlements, unfurnished 
with a Christian ministry, are form- 
ing in the west; while,the demands 
of the east are not diminished. The 
wave of emigration relis farther aff 


Vo. 6.—June 1825. 4] 
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farther onward; and, unless God in- 
terpose, by some special movements 
of his people, in their favour, it would, 
really, seem that our children are 
likely to settle on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, without the Christian 
religion. 

Let us now contemplate some of 
the means which are employed for 
the cultivation of this vast field, and 
the particular aspects of Providence 
towards it, during the past year. The 
stated and oidinary means of grace 
have been afforded as usual; and our 
ministers and elders, generally, ap- 
pear to have been engaged with zeal 
and fidelity, in the various depart- 
ments of their duty. The spirit of 
religious exertion is stillactive; and, 
in some instances, it has appeared in 
new and successful modes of opera- 
tion. In addition to the efforts of 
Sabbath Schools, Catechetical In- 
struction, Bible Classes, the Concert 
of Prayer, Bible Societies, Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, Education and Mis- 
sionary Associations, we are happy to 
learn that more than usual attention 
has been paid to the religious in- 
struction of seamen; and, that, on 
many minds, the present condition of 
the Jews has made a distinct and af- 
fecting impression. »-While on these 
subjects, it doés meigyccord with the 
design of this nartatiye to descend to 
particulars; we donot hesitate to in- 
vite the attention of our churches to 
the reports respecting them, which 
are now before the public; and, par- 
ticularly, to that of the Society for 
meliorating the condition of the Jews. 

The Theological Seminary, at 
Princeton, has been unusually full 
during the last year. At present, it 
numbers eighty-five students. But 
the Board have still to detail the em- 
barrassments under which it labours 
for want of funds.* The Theological 
Seminary at Auburn is yet in its inci- 
pient state, but is represented as ris- 
ing in prosperity. Its number of stu- 
dents, at present, is thirteen. 


* Willany of our congregations remain un- 
moved on this subject, when they learn, from 
the Report of the Directors, that promising 
young men are every year prevented from unit- 
ing with the Seilfinary, for the want of pecuni- 
ary means? 


The Board of Missions, acting’ un, 
der the direction of the General As. 
sembly, have, as usual, made an in- 
teresting report. This Board have a 
few important auxiliaries in different 
remote sections of the country; and 
extracts from the journals of their 
missionaries show that their labours, 
in many instances, have been suddep,. | 
ly and extensively blest. The Hoard * 
make an urgent appeal for more lib- 
eral patronage, in behalf of, this 
cient missionary institutiogiter} 
are many other local socié 
our bounds, aiming at the same 
object, among which the Assembly 
observe with pleasure the United 
Domestic Missionary Society of New- 
York. 

The proceedings of this assembly 
contain a distmct representation on 
the education of pious and indigent 
young men for the gospel ministry. 
We are happy to perceive that this 
important object is commanding 
more attention among our churches, 
and as evidence of this, we refer to 
the exertions of the .various Educa- 
tion Societies with their auxiliaries; 
and those, in particular, of the Pres- 
bytery of Albany, which alone is re- 
presented as having expended about 
$1200 for this object, during the past 

year. 

; The United Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, though not confined to our de- 
nomination, commands, it is believed, 
throughout our churches, a good and 
increasing degree of favour. Hither- 
to, its labours have been confined to 
our western Indians, among whom it 
has now five stations with well organ- 
ized education families. There should 
be but one sentiment among Chris- 
tians, on the duty of patronizing this 
noble institution. The directors 
have, nevertheless, to complain that 
their resources haverbeen limited to 
an amount far short of their, expendi- 
tures: ‘and the assembly; would éor- 
dially unite with them -in ‘the’ hope 
that the peculiarly4mposing claims 
of this society, will not, much longer, 
suffer it to languish. $ 

Having alluded to most of the means 
of religious improvement, enjoyed by 
our churches, it becomes us now te 




















inquire, what has been the result. On 
this subject we quid speak with 

reat caution.~ ButAtis important to 
exhibit the sp bepate of the 
churches under\GuF care. From the 
presbyterial ‘reports, it appears that 






the whole number of communicants * 


belonging to our church has been 
much increased; but it cannot now 
be ascertained to what precise ex- 
tent, as many of those reports are 
imperfect.* Admitting.these addi- 
tions to have been of such as shall be 
saved, it is of little importance to us, 
whether they have been gathered in- 
tothe Christian community, by the 
gradual distillations of the Holy 
Spirit, or by that increase of his in- 
fluences, which constitutes a revival 
of religion. Still there are many rea- 
sons: for considering revivals of reli- 
gion as peculiarly desirable; and 
the Assembly would disappoint the 
churches under their care, if: they 
failed to designate those which ap- 
pear to have been most remarkable. 
During the last year, the following 
congregations have been graciously 
visited, viz. In the Presbytery of 
Niagara, Fredonia. In the Presby- 
tery of Gennessee, Shelden, Orange- 
ville, and Warsaw. In the Presby- 
tery of Rochester, Riga and Bergen. 
In the Presbytery of Geneva, Romu- 
tus. In the Presbytery of Bath, 
Naples and Putney, In the Presby- 
tery of Cx¥u®a,gempronius and Gro- 
ton. In thePresbytery of Ononda- 
ga, Granby. In the Presbytery of 
Oneida, Utica, Paris, Shenandoah, 
Herkimer and Little Falls. In the 
Presbytery of Otsego, Butternut’s 
and Bowman’s Creek. In the Pres- 
bytery of St. Lawrence, the continu- 
ation of former revivals in Brown- 
ville, Adams and Watertown. Inthe 
Presbytery of Champlain, notwith- 
standing many and great causes of 
mourning, they speak of a pleasing 
work of grace in the congregation of 
Mooers and West Port. It is grati- 
fying to learn that this Presbytery 
* Aecordihg to a standing order of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the names of the ministers and 


churches, under their care, will be published 
next year; and it is hoped that all the Presby- 


teries, will be careful to send up their reports in. 


the most perfect form. 
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has recently extended its limits by 
organizing a Presbyterian Church in 
the city of Montreal. In the Presby- 
tery of Londonderry, an extensive 
revival has taken place in the congre- 
gation of Chester. In the Presby- 
tery,of Albany, the congregations of 
Kn , Edinburgh, Kingsborough, Es- 
peranceé’and Ballston. In the Pres- 
bytery. orth River, South Salem. 
In the bytery of Long Island, 
Freshpond. In the Presbytery of 
New-York, the Rutgers-street church 
has been blest with a special revival; 
and in the city, generally, there is 
evidently an increase of the spirit of 
religion, as appears from the erection 
of several new churches, and an aug- 
mented number of communicants. 
In the Presbyteries of Jersey, New- 
ton and New Brunswick—the con- 
gregations of Rockaway, Hanover, 
Patterson, Chatham, Morristown, Bas- 
kenridge, Hacketstown, Pleasant 
Grove, Mansfield, Lamington, Ger- 
man Valley, and Boundbrook. In the 
Presbytery of Susquehanna, Pike, 
Silver Lake, Windsor and Athens, 
In the first Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, Doylestown, Neshaminy, New- 
ton, Deerfield and Kensington.— 
These revivals, together with the 
good order and spirit of religious 
zeal which prevail in the city of 
Philadelphia, render this a highly in- 
teresting part of our spiritual vine- 
yard, In the Presbvtery of New- 
castle, an extensive work of grace 
seems to have commenced, and the 
congregations which have principally 
shared in it are, Fagg’s Manor, Up- 
per Octorara, Nottingham, Charles- 
ton, Pencador, St. George’s and Doe 
Run. The Presbytery of Carlisle 
must be added to this list; and in the 
interesting revival which has visited 
both the congregation and the col- 
tege of Carlisle, we find an occasion 
for lively gratitude. In the Presby- 
tery of Washington, Penn., Mill 
Creék and the Flats. In the Pres- 
bytery of Hartford, Newcastle, Slip- 
pery Rock, Long Run, New Salem, 
Mount Pleasant, Hopewell and Nish- 
anok. This revival has been greatly 
promoted by Sabbath $ghools and a 
system of visitation by several minis- 
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ters. In the Presbytery of Grand 
River, Warren and Geneva, have ex- 
perienced small revivals. In the 
Presbytery of Winchester, a number 
have been added to the church, in 
consequence of revivals at Freder- 
icksburg and Hartwood. In the Pres- 
bytery of Lexington, Lexington, 
New Monmouth, Oxford, Timber- 
ridge, New Providence and Fairfield. 
In the Presbytery of Hanovef, Peters- 
burg, Norfolk, Cumberland, Cub- 
creek and Briery. In the Presby- 
tery of Abingdon, three congrega- 
tions. In the Presbytery of Orange, 
Eno and Little River. From the 
Presbytery of Georgia we have heard 
with peculiar emotions, not only of 
the wide and melancholy desolations 
which spread around them, but of 
the reviving showers of divine grace 
which have descended upon some of 
their churches. A powerful work of 
grace is said to have commenced in 
the congregation of Medway, and 
more than ordinary additions have 
been made to the churches of Au- 
gusta, Savannah, Darien, and Saint 
Mary’s. 

We have thus given a brief enu- 
meration of the places which have 
been favoured with the outpourings 
of the Spirit of God. These revivals, 
bearing as they do the marks of a 
genuine work of grace, must be re- 
garded as among the most cheering 
dispensations of Divine Providence 
towards our churches during the last 
year. 

We are happy to state that our 
friendly intercourse with the church- 
es of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Vermont and New-Hampshire, con- 
tinues to be cherished; and that from 
the annual reports furnished by the 
delegates from those bodies, the im- 
pression is favourable in regard to 
the prevalence of truth and godli- 
ness in thatregion. Their Colleges, 
and Theological Seminaries, and Mis- 
sionary Institutions are flourishing; 
and many of their churches have been 
visited with revivals of religion. 

The Colleges of Hamilton, Dickin- 
son, Jefferson, Alleghany, and North 
Carolina, hgye been represented as 
in a flourishing state. Many of them 
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embrace a considerable proportion 
of pious students; and, in all, it is 
believed, the cause” of morality and 
religion is decigédly gaining ground. 
With regard to errors on the subjéct 
of religion, it would probably be cor- 
rect to state, that they are not mak- 
ing progress. Still it is deplorable, 
that in this age of light and revivals, 
so many teachers of false and des. 
tructive systems of religion should 
exist. They are chiefly to be found 
among our new and unprotected 
churches; and such a state of things, 
calls as well for the watchfulness of 
those churches, as the sympathies of 
more highly favoured Christians. 

There is another truth which 
fidelity does not permit us to con- 
ceal. In many parts of our country, 
an unusual degree of opposition to 
the religious charities which adorn 
the present age of the world, has 
been displayed. The manifestation 
of this spirit, should be considered as 
furnishing an evidence of the power 
and progress of religious exertion. It 
was not until the fire of God’s altar 
was cast into the earth, that there 
were voices and thunderings and an 
earthquake. Still such a state of 
things should be met by a growing 
spirit of prayer and circumspection, 
on the part of the friends of Zion.— 
Calling into action the gentleness 
and firmness, the humility and per- 
severance of the gospel, they shall 
not fail of success. 

The events of the past year give 
strength to the impression that the 
church is rapidly approaching an im- 
portant crisis. There is grief in our 
hearts, but itis not the grief of con- 
sternation. We mourn over our vast 
and increasing desolations. We la- 
ment the lukewarmness of many who 
profess to be the followers of a self- 
denying and zealous Master. We 
deplore the false zeal of errorists, 
and the fruitless hostility of incon- 
siderate men to the institutions of re- 
ligion. We find cause for humilia- 
tion in the fact, that revivals of reli- 
gion have not been as extensive, as 
those which on some formér occasions 
it has been our privilege to record. 
Whatever gloom may seem to hang 


























over the church is intended for her 


admonition. Trials were needful to 
awaken her to a just sense of her 
duty. We are imperiously called to 
demonstrate our faith in the Saviour 
of men, by our devotedness to his 
cause and to his glory. Shall we 
zealously support our Missionary, and 
Education, and Theological Institu- 
tions, assured, as we are, that they 
will eminently conduce to the pros- 
perity and glory of the church, or 
shall we suffer them to languish and 
decline? Let every friend of Zion 
and of man make his election. We 
rejoice that the period has arrived 
when this question must be answer- 
ed. In the confidence that many, 
yery many, are prepared to act a con- 
sistent and faithful part; and cheered 
by the light which the zeal of Chris- 
tians and the graces of the Holy 
Spirit, cast through every interposing 
cloud, we are prepared to announce, 
that there is no cause for despon- 
dency. Beyond all that is obscure 
and cheerless, a vision of blessed- 
ness breaks upon our view. Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord ts risen upon thee, is 
the voice of the King of Zion to his 
church, And were the darkest of 
herseasons yet before her, she should 
still advance with a steady and in- 
creasing light, until her glory strug- 
gles into everlasting day. 

Every thing admonishes us, that 
what we do must be done quickly. 
During the past year, the names of 
M‘Farquhar, Crawford, Hunter, Blair, 
Coe, Ogden, Wilson, Weir, Freeman, 
Mill, Bishop, Smith, Blatchford, 
have been added from among our 
number to the list of the worthy 
dead. While we cannot but feel the 
admonition, which their memory 
awakens, the church mourns their 
removal as a public calamity. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRIST- 
IAN ADVOCATE. 


Sir—The following paper was_ 
written for insertion in the Morning 
Chronicle of Baltimore, in answer to 
a piece, under the signature of 
Puinzas, a Jew of that city, which 
bad been, a short time before, in- 
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serted in the same paper, and intend- 
ed to operate unfavourably on the 
person and mission of the Rev. Mr. 
Frey. This reply, as will appear 
from its date, was sent on in Febru- 
ary last, and by my friends in Balti- 
more it was offered at that time to 
the editor of the Baltimore Chronicle. 
He, as my friends inform me, re- 
peatedly promised to insert it in his 
paper, and as often delayed to com- 
ply with his promise, till at length 
he refused utterly and finally to in- 
sert it at all. With the explanation 
now given, [ offer it for insertion in 
the Christian .idvocate, if you shall 
think it worthy of a place in that 
Miscellany. B. JavowNicky. 
May 24th, 1825. 


Princeton, M. J. Feb. 1, 1823. 
Mr. Eniror, &c. 

A minister of the great King Mes- 
siah, supposing I would be glad to 
hear what your good people are do- 
ing towards a reconciliation of his 
long apostate subjects and kinsmen 
according to the flesh, was so kind, 
as to favour me with the Morning 
Chronicle of the 18th of January. 
The paper however past by this 
place and did not return until last 
night, when it came so worn out, 
that I was able to read only a small 
portion of the account of the pro- 
ceedings at St. Peter’s church, on 
the 15th of that month. My attention 
was more particularly attracted by a 
previous communication relating to 
the object of the meeting, signed 
Puatneas, of which sufficient remain- 
ed to enable me to discover the in- 
tention of the writer. With your 
permission I would notice it a little. 

In this piece are to be found not a 
few ungenerous reflections on the 
conduct of the Rev. Mr. Frey, and 
unfounded aspersions on the purity 
of his motives. To this I shall say 
nothing; as it is a common thing for 
Jews to speak evil of one of their 
race who professes his belief in Jesus 
asthe Messiah. “Thou art a Samart- 
tan,” said they to Jesus himself, “and 
hast a devil.” And “thou arta Mes- 
humed,” (a name they giye toa He- 
brew Christian) isnow their language 
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towards a Jew who embraces the re- 
ligion of that Jesus,—‘“and art a 
Roshang,”’ i. e. wicked. To associate 
the words Samaritan and devil, and a 
convert to Christianity and Roshang, 
is, in their estimation, only putting 
together cause and effect. Hence it 
is that they have ridiculed, and con- 
tinued to do so until the present time, 
their greatest Rabbins and their best 
men, who recognise the Messiah in 
Jesus of Nazareth. Parents who, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, have been 
in the habit of blessing their children, 
saying, “God make thee as Ephraim 
and as Manasseh,’”’ will immediately, 
when their child becomesa Christian, 
not only for ever withdraw from him 
this privilege, but never make men- 
tion of his name without the horrid 
and dreadful addition, “Be his name 
blotted out, and his memory too,” Yi- 
mach shemo Vesichro. P. would have 
indeed only formed an exception had 
he used a more candid language to- 
wards Mr. Frey. 

The accusation intimated by P. 
that Mr. Frey is casting an odiuwm on 
the character of the Jews, is entirely 
unfounded. On the contrary, Mr. 
Frey, by pointing out their true state, 
removes many prejudices which have 
existed against them. And it is a 
fact, that since Mr. Frey began his 
exertions in England, and a Jew’s 
society has been organized in Lon- 
don, and its branches extended to 
Holland, Germany, Poland and Rus- 
sia, a considerable portion of the 
hereditary hatred of nominal Chris- 
tians against the Jews of those lands 
has been done away, more sincere 
love of real Christians towards them 
promoted, and even the Jews have 
been brought to feel differently to- 
wards Christians. Although some of 
the Jews may view exertions of this 
kind “as tending to promote his own 
sinister views;” yet they have no 
good reason for doing so. The more 
enlightened and better informed 
among them must and will view them 
otherwise. Many of the Jews inthis 
country were lately offended that 
societies should be organized for 
meliorating the condition of their 
brethren. It seems that they, under 
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the shadow of the American eagle, 
have entirely forgotten the state of 
their brethren on the old continent, 
And as it regards the spiritual cop. 
dition of that interesting people, 
they surely can not know what that 
condition really is, and must be ep. 
tirely ignorant of their own writings 
when they say it needs no meliora. 
tion. The ancient Rabbins them. 
selves acknowledge that ignorance 
in spiritual things will mark this their 
last Galuth—captivity—as is evident 
from Midrash, Rabbu, Breshith, 98, 
90. After having paraplirased the 
word Shiloh, “He to whom belongs 
the dignity of a king,” and added 
that “unto him shall the gathering of 
the people be”—that he is the “root 
of Jesse, which shall stand for an 
ensign of the people, and to it shal] 
the Gentiles seek,” &c.—he thus 
concludes—“He will bring in all Is. 
rael,—sprinkling upon them, as says 
the prophet Ezekiel (36. 25.) clean 
water, he will cause them to under. 
stand the law, he will remove their 
errors.’ And who that reads the 
numerous predictions of Moses and 
the prophets, concerning their latter 
ignorance and errors in divine things, 
will not readily concur with the 
Midrash? 

Again, the Messiah, according to 
the ancient Rabbins, is to be a teach- 
er higher than Moses and the pro- 
phets, as is evident from Falkut, 
page 338, where Isaiah lii. 13. is thus 
paraphrased,—“ Behold my servant 
shall deal prudently—This is the King 
Messiah. He shail be exalted and ex- 
tolled and be very high—exalted 
above Abraham, extolled above Mo- 
ses, and be higher than the minister. 
ing angels.” If, according to P., the 
Jews in their present Galuth—cap- 
tivity,—without an Ephod, without a 
Teraphim, already know ail things 
necessary to their salvation, what 
need is there for a teacher higher 
than Moses? 

But whilst we see those ancient 
Rabbins faithfully engaged in point- 
ing out the state of their nation with- 
out flattery, we meet with others of 
later date introducing doctrines not 
sanctioned by the word of God, ané 












































saying “Peace, peace, when there is 
no peace.” With them it is we are 
at issue, although we would be far 
from laying any thing to the charge 
of the Jews as a nation. P. then has 
the boldness to ask Mr. Frey whether 
he can deny “that the Bible, both the 
original of the Old, and the verna- 
cular translation of the Old and New 
Testament, is found as a common 
and necessary appendage in every 
family amongst Jews?” Now, sir, I 
have not the least hesitation in an- 
swering, that he can deny it. The 
five books of Moses, catled the Tora, 
divided into 52 sections—as many as 
there are weeks in the year—toge- 
ther with about one chapter for each 
section, out of the prophets, you 
may find in almost every Jewish 
family; but the whole books of the 
Qld Testament, alas, are only dis- 
covered in the library of the scholar; 
—they have not yet found their way 
to the altar of the family. As to 
their possessing a translation of the 
Old Testament in the vernacular 
tongue, it is very far from being the 
case. A Christian translation they 
would not receive, so as to consider 
itas a Bible. Indeed the missionaries 
often find it difficult to induce them 
to accept a Hebrew Bible, if it have 
a Latin preface or marginal notes,— 
and as to Jewish translations (at least 
of the entire Bible,) there are none, 
as faras my knowledge extends.—I 
am confident there is none in Poland, 
where there are said to be 3,000,000 
Jews. As to the New Testament, 
they are not allowed to read it, much 
less that it should be found amongst 
them “as a common and necessary 
appendage.’—Thus we found when, 
the missionaries distributed amongst 
then the New Testament in the 
Hebrew, into which language it has 
of late been translated, they would 
stand and read it in the streets, asa 
book they had never seen; and they 
would say, ‘We have read things in 
it which we never heard of before.” 
In many instances, when the Rabbins 
found out it was the book of the 
Tholo—crucified—they caused it to 
be burnt, notwithstanding it was 
Written in the holy language. 
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Prayer-books, containing some se- 
lections out of Moses and the Pro- 
phets, and sometimes very good 
prayers, it is true, are to be found in 
Jewish families; but as they are 
written in Hebrew, and the most of 
the Jews now do not understand 
that language, they seldom know 
what they say in prayer. In this 
situation, I have strong reason to 
believe, is P. himself; since he re- 
fers to the Shemong as a specimen 
of their prayers, which he seems to 
consider as something distinct from 
the Bible; whereas this very She- 
mong is nothing but the following 
selections from the law, viz: Deut. 
vi. from 4. to 10,—xi. from 13 to 23, 
and Num. xv. from 37 to the end. 
There is therefore no great necessity 
to get this Shemong from the wisdom 
of a Jewish Synagogue; because 
every Christian who has the privilege 
of opening his Bible, reads this She- 
mong, and reads it in its proper sense 
—as the commands of God to the 
children of Israel by Moses, and not 
as a Jewish prayer, as P. ignorantly 
calls it. 

I come now to the last of my re- 
marks, to which I would invite your 
attention particularly. P. very brief- 
ly insinuates, that orthodox Chris- 
tians deny the unity of God, and more- 
over worship the creature for the 
Creator. Whether he has got this 
philosophy from the modern prophets, 
or whether it arises from his ignor- 
ance of Bible doctrine and writin 
of his own divines, we shall immedi- 
ately see. To believe in more than 
one God no Christian never thought 
of; but that this one includes three 
persons (though each for itself, yet 
connected together and inseparable 
from another) is so far from being a 
new doctrine of Christians, that it was 
taught in a clear manner, among the 
ancient: Rabbins. Thus we read in 
Sohar on Vayiknaw, or the 24th sec- 
tion of the Pentateuch, p. 29, on the 
word E£lohim—God. “There are 
three degrees, each degree for itself, 
combined in one, and are not to be 
separated from each other.” Here 
I would beg leave to remark, that 
this doctrine of the Sohar—a book of 
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great authority among the Jews—is 

ertectly consistent with the creed 
of the orthodox Christian church, on 
this article of faith. ‘The word per- 
son, which the latter makes use of, 
is pretty much the same with degree, 
since neither means to say three dis- 
tinct beings. Both maintain——“There 
is but one God.” The same Sohar, 
on Breshith, or the 1st section, intro- 
duces the passage which P. quoted, 
with this remarkable paraphrase.— 
“Hear O Israel the Lonv our Gon, the 
Lor» is one. These are the three 
degrees consistent with the sublime 
mystery of Breshith, Bara, Elohim.” 
In reviewing the writings of the Rab- 
bins on these first three words of the 
Bible, we find the Fabbi Simon ben 
Jochai paraphrasing them in sucha 
manner, as to give a hint on the Tri- 
nity, viz: Breshith—in the beginning, 
pointing to the Father—the origin of 
all beings: Bara—created, pointing 
to the Son—the power of creation, 
the Word: Elohin—God, pointing to 
the Holy Ghost, by whose agency 
only we learn God. R. Bechayi, in 
his commentary on the Thora, page 
4, says on the word Elohim,—— Ac- 
cording to the Kaballa this noun 
consists of two words, viz: El-Hem— 
they are God.” 

This doctrine will be still further 
illustrated in treating P’s second ob- 
jection, that we worship the creature 
for the Creator, which he undoubt- 
edly refers to Jesus. Besides that 
the Rabbins taught the dignity of the 
‘Messiah to be higher than that of 
Abraham, Moses and the ministering 
angels, we find the following remark- 
able passages in their writings. Echa 
Rabathi page 68.—* What is the 
Messiali’s name ?” #2. Aba bar Ca- 
hana replies—-Jehovah ; for the scrip- 
ture says (Jerem. xxiii.) “and this is 
his name whereby he shall be called, 
Jehovah our Righteousness.” Rabbi 
Moses Alshach, in his commentary on 
Jeremiah, says, “ And who will it be 
who shall callto Jerusalem to com- 
fort* her? Is it not Jehovah our 
Righteousness 7-—It is the King Mes- 
siah; as itis said, and this is his name 
whereby he shall be called Jehovah our 
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ing according to righteousness and 
justice.” Here we are express 
taught that the Messiah, not only shaj} 
be called, but really be, Jehovah oy 
Righteousness. But farther, Radi 
Moses bar Machman (Rambam) says 
of the angel Jehovah, who appeared 
unto Moses in a bush.—* This is the 
redeeming angel of whom it is said 
(Ex. xxii.) for my name is in him, 
He is the same who spake unto Ja. 
cob (Gen. xxxi.) J am the God of 
Bethel ; the same of whom it is said 
(Jerem. Ixiii.): And the Angel of hi: 
presence saved them; meaning’ the 
angel who is his presence: and of 
whom it is further said (Mal. iii,). 
“And suddenly shall come to his temple 
the Lord whom ye seek, even the me. 
senger of the covenant whom ye deligh 
in.” Indeed I venture to say, that 
there is scarcely one passage in the 
Old Testament which is understood 
by Christians immediately of the 
Messiah, which the ancient Rabbins 
do not understand in the same way, 

Without any further illustration, 3s 
the quotations I have given speak for 
themselves, I would remind P. that 
the patriarch Jacob, and the lawgiver 
Moses, were not ashamed to worship 
the Messiah as God, notwithstanding 
the “ exalted ideas they entertained 
of Omnipotence,” neither did they 
dread in doing so “ transferring the 
worship of the Creator to the crea. 
ture.” We shall certainly not er 
in following their example. 

It is not however only with the 
character of the Messiah the ancient 
Rabbins make us acquainted ; but 
also with his state of humiliation and 
sufferings. Of the numerous passages 
of this kind contained in their wrt- 
ings, | would only quote a few. RF. 
Moses Alshach, in his commentary on 
the 53d chapter of Isaiah says: “Our 
Rabbins have confirmed, and recei’- 
ed it as a tradition, that he i. e. Isaiah, 
speaks of the Messiah.”” This chap- 
ter we know speaks of unparalled 
sufferings, which the person should 
endure to whom it relates. In Soha 
Katon, 212, we read “ All sorrow, 
all pains, a!l sufferings of Israel came 
upon him (the Messiah) and had he 
not raised the burden from Israel, an 











































taken it upon himself, none could 
have endured the sufferings of Israel, 
on account of the penalty of the law. 
He it is of whom it is written: Sure- 
ly he has borne our griefs.” Yalkut, 
page 359, declares—“ The Rabbins 
say in the week that the Son of 
David comes, they bring iron beams 
and lay them upon his neck, until 
he is bent down, and he cries and 
weeps, and his voice reaches to 
heaven, &c. Of thishour David wept 
and spake (Psalm xxii.) my strength 
is dried up like a postsherd.” 

1 therefore conclude that the dif- 
ference, and the only difference, be- 
tween Jews and Christians is, whe- 
ther Jesus of Nazareth is this Mes- 
siah, or whether we shall wait for 
another. Should Phinehas have a de- 
sire to be instructed upon this point, 
{ shall be happy to show him, both 
from the Old Testament and the 
writings of the ancient Rabbins, that 
in Jesus all the prophecies and doc- 
trines concerning the Messiah, have 
been fulfilled, and that it is therefore 
in vain to look for another. 

{am your’s respectfully, 
B. Jopownicky. 

Believing that it would be grati- 
fying to our readers, and perhaps 
contribute to the future usefulness of 
Mr. Jadownicky, if a short and au- 
thentic narrative of his past life and 
future prospects should be published 
in our pages, the editor has obtained 
trom Mr. J. himself most of the par- 
ticulars of the following statement. 
He is a Polander by birth, and the 
Polish language is his mother tongue. 
He was intended by his parents for 
a Jewish Rabbi, and, as will present- 
ly appear, has actually sustained that 
character. At the age of thirteen 
years, he was sent from Poland into 
Prussia, to a Jewish seminary in the 
city of Berlin, founded and endowed 
by a wealthy Jew. Here he passed 
through the usual course of Rabinical 
studies, under a very able teacher, 
and acquired such a familiarity with 
the German language, as to speak 
and write it. with greater readiness 
than any other.” Having made the 
necessary acquisitions: for the pur- 
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pose, he was sent to the city of So- 
lingen, in the Dukedom of Berg, and 
there sustained the office of a Jew- 
ish Rabbi, for something more than 
two years. But here a copy of the 
Hebrew New Testament, lately pub- 
lished in London, fell into his hands. 
The reading of it shook his Jewish 
prejudices very much—so much that 
he was induced to read several tracts 
addressed to the Jews, in the He- 
brew language, with a view to con- 
vert them to the faith of the gospel. 
The result of the whole was, that he 
no longer retained his confidence 
in the truth of the principles and 
doctrines in which he had been 
educated, and yet was not entirely 
satisfied to renounce Judaism for 
Christianity. He resolved, however, 
on a visit to Mr. Marc—once a 
Jew, but now a zealous Christian 
minister—in the city of Frankfort in 
Germany. By the divine blessing on 
the conversations and instructions of 
Mr. Marc, his conversion to Chris- 
tianity was completed—a conversion, 
as he hopes, not only in relation to 
doctrine, but in regard also to his 
heart and temper. He was baptized 
and joined in the communion of the 
Christian church in April, 1821. He 
now became desirous of being a 
Christian missionary, with a strong 
inclination to preach the gospel to 
“his brethren and kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh,” if in the providence 
of God a door should ever be opened 
for such a service. To qualify him- 
self for his new designation, he de- 
termined, with the approbation and 
advice of his Christian friends, to go 
back to Berlin and become a pupil 
in a Theological institution, estab- 
lished there to prepare youth for 
missionary labours. On his way to 
Berlin, he providentially fell in with 
the Count Von der Recke, whose 
munificent charity in preparing an 


asylum for Jewish outcasts is known 


to the public. The Count, who-was, 
then at some distance from home at- 
tending the meeting of a Bible Socie- 
ty, urged Mr. J. to go to his residence 
and to spend with him a few weeks, 
to aid him in the measures he was 
taking for the benefit of the Jews. 
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With these solicitations Mr. J. thought 
it his duty to comply. While resid- 
ing with the Count, events occurred 
which induced that distinguished 
Christian nobleman to believe that it 
was important to send, immediately, 
an agent to the society established in 
the United States, in the city of New 
York, for meliorating the condition 
of the Jews. ‘This agency the Count 
persuaded Mr, J. to accept, and to 
him it was confided. He reached 
the United States about seventeen 
months since. Having completed, 
as far as circumstances would permit, 
the business of his agency, he wished 
io pursue his theological studies, with 
a view to that missionary service to 
which he considered himself conse- 
crated. Ele was under no obligation 
to return to Europe, nor did any ser- 
vice there require his immediate re- 
turn. With the approbation and ad- 
vice, therefore, of the society in New 
York, he went to Princeton, New- 
Jersey with a view to become a mem- 
ber of the Theological Seminary in 
that place. He is at present engaged 
in studying, in the academy at Prince- 
ton, the Latin and Greek languages— 
which form no part of a Rabinical ed- 
ucation—and expects shortly to be- 
come a student in the classes of the 
Seminary. The present age of Mr. 
+. dees not much exceed twenty-three 
years. . 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 





Seventh dnniversary. 

Own Thursday, May 8, was held, at 
the City Hotel, New-York, the sev- 
enth anniversary of the American 
Bible Society. 

The Hon. Joun Jay, President of 
the Society, by reason of his advanc- 
ed age and infirmity, not being able 
\o be present, the Chair was taken 
by Gen. Marrarw Crarkson, Senior 
Vice President, who was supported 
by the Hon. De Wir Cuinron, and 
Ricnanp Vanrick, Esq. Vice Presi- 
dents. 

Among the persons convened, the 
Society had the satisfaction of seeing 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New-York, a large num- 
ber of clergymen of different deno- 
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minations, and other gentlemen of 
distinction, from various parts of the 
Union. 

The meeting was opened by read. 
ing the 62d chapter of Isaiah; by the 
Rev. Mr. SourHEerRtann, of New. 
Hampshire. 

After an Address from the Presj. 
dent had been read by the Rev. Dr, 
miLtnor, Secretary for Foreign Cor. 
respondence, Wm. W. Wootsey, 
Fsq. the Treasurer, read the report 
of the Committee who audited his 
accounts, by which it appeared that, 

The net receipts for the year, (in. 
cluding the monies received to aid 
in building the new Depository,) 
have been $45,151 25. 

The expenditures for the Year 
$47,560 26. 

arts of the Annual Report were 
then read by the Rev. Dr. S. §. 
Woopuvutt, Secretary for Domestic 
Correspondence, from which it ap- 
peared that the issues of Bibles and 
Testaments within the year, (though 
the removal from the old to the new 
Depository, and the prevalence of 
epidemic fever in New-York, caused 
a suspension of the business for more 
than two months of the past year,) 
were 28, 448 Bibles and 26,537 Tes- 
taments, making, with those issued 
in former years, 248,623 copies of 
the Scriptures. 

Resolutions were then made and 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. John Wood- 
hull, of New-Jersey, of the Presby- 
terian Church, and the Rev. Wm. 
Ross, of New-York, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—the Rev. Dr. Phil- 
ip Milledoler, of New-York, of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and the 
Hon. Chauncey Langdon, of Vermont 
—Hon. De Wit Clinton, late Gover- 
nor of the State of New-York, and 
Thomas Eddy of the Society o 
Friends, moving the thanks of the 
Society to the President for his ad- 
dress; to which a reply was made by 
Peter A. Jay, Esq. son of the Presi- 
dent—Wm. W. Woolsey, Esq. Tre2- 
surer of the Society, and Samuel 
Boyd, Esq. of New-York—the Rev. 
John P. K. Henshaw, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, of the Episcopal Church, 


-and Joseph C, Hornblower, Esq. © 








New-Jersey, tendering thanks to the 
Secretaries and Treasurer, to which 
the Rev. Dr. Milnor replied—the 
Rev. John Finley, of Baltimore, of 
ihe Baptist Church, and Mr. John 
Griscom, of the Society of Friends 
—the Rev. Benjamin Mortimer, of 
the Moravian Church, and the Rev. 
pr. Alexander McLeod of New-York, 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
—Theodore Dwight, Esq. of New- 
York, and the Rev. Mr. Johnson, of 
Long Island, of the Episcopal Church, 
respecting the circulation of the 
Scriptures in South America; after 
which Dr. Milnor introduced Senor 
Vicente Rocafuerte, a native of Peru, 
who made the following address. 

“Conscious, as I am, of the impos- 
sibility of expressing properly my 
thoughts in the English language, I 
would excuse myself from occupying 
a single moment of the time of this 
meeting; but the love of my country, 
superior to any self-consideration, 
impels me to break silence, and ask 
your indulgence. 

Born in South America, near the 
equator, under the Spanish yoke, 
and inquisitorial fanatacism. how 
gratifying it is for me to meet here 
somany good Christians, the glory 
of America, and consolation of hu- 
manity. My joy can be better un- 
derstood than described. Where 
can there be an emotion more pure 
and exalted than that which I ex- 
perience at this moment, seeing my- 
self surrounded for the first time in 
my life, by so many worthy support- 
ers of religion, who, in spite of the 
apparent diversity in dress, and wor- 
ship, are all clothed with the Spirit 
of the true God, enlightened with 
the wisdom of the Bible, and united 
by the brotherly love of the Gospel. 
From this very difference of opinions 
and sects results a harmony as admir- 
able in the moral order as it is in the 
planetary system; and in the same 
manner as the different stars, at dif- 
ferent distances, in submission to the 
same law of attraction, are revolving 
without interfering, never altering 
the calmness of the sky; in the same 
manner, Christians, subjected.to the 
Will of God, as revealed in the Bible, 
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meet each other with cheerfulness; 
animated by the benevolent spirit of 
the Gospel, they loye their fellow 
creatures, give up their passions, 
seek the road to heaven by a perfect 
self-denial of their own concerns, 
and serve the true God of charity, 
extending by their good actions the 
sphere of human happiness, This 
picture of virtue and religious tol- 
erance is only to be found here, in 
Engiand, and among the nations 
which enjoy the benefit of free in- 
stitutions, manifesting in the purest, 
light, the perfect concord and union 
between Christian morality, political 
liberty, and genuine principles of 
legislation. 

This truth is extremely important 
fora South American, conscious of 
the noble struggle in which his coun- 
try is engaged to expel from those 
fruitful shores the monster of des- 
potism, and to extinguish forever that 
monastic superstition; the enemy to 
every useful reform; that lever which 
shakes the earth, fixing in Heaven 
its point of support; which in the 
name and in behalf of Religion, 
sacrificed to its avarice the innocent 


race of Peruvian Incas, condemned. 


to the stake the unfortunate Goatimo- 
zin, the last of the Mexican emper- 
ors, and established in unhappy Ame- 
rica the sanguinary worship of in- 
quisitorial fanaticism. It. is not 
enough to know that there is a per- 
fect union between morality and le- 
gislation, its application to the new 
governments of America is indispen- 
sible. To you, noble promoters of 
virtue, benefactors of mankind, di- 
rectors of the institution of the Bible 
Society, to you belongs the fulfil- 
ment of that honourable task. Turn 
your eyes towards the rising nations 
of the South, and you will there ob- 
serve a people worthy of your sym- 
pathies and of your protection; they 
are fighting gloriously for indepen- 
dence and liberty, but alas, liberty 
is not to be obtained without virtue, 
and virtue is not to be found but in 
the principles of the Bible and of 
the Gospel; those sacred books with- 
out note or comment are the true 
elements of social grder. To pro- 
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mote virtue through the Gospel, is 
to fix on a solid basis the political 
liberty of America; it is to sow for 
future generations the incorruptible 
seeds of peace and happiness; it is 
in fine to attain the great object of 
this institution as new as it is ad- 
mirable. 

In the rapture of my patriotic ex- 
ultation, for the morality and libérty 
of my country, I would wish you 
might send, on the wings of Cheru- 
bims, thousands and thousands of 
Bibles and New Testaments, to South 
America; that you could immediately 
establish, in Lima, an auxiliary Bible 
Society, Iam convinced that it would 
prosper; the inhabitants of those 
happy climates are good, benevolent, 
of mild dispositions, and sensible 
enough to comprehend, in a short 
time, the great utility of this institu- 
tion. The Spanish policy, guided by 
short-sighted bigotry, has deprived 
them till now, of the consolation of 
perusing those admirable maxims. 
Very few of the clergy even have 
had an opportunity of reading the 
Bible throughout; but when they 
will know the good effect of the 
Bible, they will undoubtedly form 
several establishments under the 
auspices of the parent Society. Per- 
haps a great many patriots, and en- 
lightened mimisters, giving up their 
anterior prejudices, will recommend 
these sacred books, and giving the 
Bible to the people, they will repeat 
what the Lord said to Joshua. 

This book of the law shall not de- 
part out of thy mouth; but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, that 
thou mayest observe to do according 
to all that is written therein, for then 
thou shalt make thy way prosperous, 
and then thou shalt have good success. 

Yes, the new nations of America 
will enjoy the triumph of their Inde- 
pendence, and the felicity of their 
liberty, if they would organise their 
new institutions, following the spirit 
of toleration, of equality, and self- 
denial, so much recommended in the 
Gospel; this Holy Book must be the 
tie which should unite all the nations 
of this vast continent; its equality is 
the true dogma of legitimacy of di- 





vine origin; its generosity must be 
the Holy Alliance suitable to Inde. 
pendent America. An alliance of 
virtues, and not of self-interest; an 
alliance for abolishing slavery, and 
not to restrain the noble flight of 
liberty; an alliance for promoting 
human happiness through moral civil. 
ization, and not to root it out with a 
hundred thousand soldiers, forcing 
conviction at the point of the bayo. 
net; an alliance which shall make 
fear and dread fall upon the hypo. 
crites and ambitious chiefs of nations; 
an alliance which shall extirpate the 
seeds of war, insure universal peace, 
and form, from the myriads of the 
inhabitants of the earth, a numerous 
and Christian family, as enlightened, 
as good, and as benevolent, as the 
members of this meeting. This same 
meeting is only a sketch, a minature, 
of the large evangelical Society, that 
in future ages, snall cover the sur. 
face of the globe; the world, re- 
generated by the divine light of the 
Gospel, will bless the memory of the 
promoters of this admirable institu- 
tion. These virtuous Christians will 
hear from heaven the hymns and 
songs of praise, directed to the 
throne of Jehovah, by all the inhabi- 
tants of this redeemed land; and 
their celestial joy can only be in- 
creased by the prospect of human 
happiness in perfect harmony with 
the will of God. 


UNITED DOMESTIC MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


First Anniversary. 


The first annual meeting of this Se- 
ciety was held at the City Hotel on 
the evening of the 9th of May. The 
Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Presi- 
dent, took the Chair at half past 7 
o’clock, attended by Richard Varick, 
Esq. one of the Vice-Presidents. — 

The meeting was opened with 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Van Vechten, of 
Schenectady. Letters were read 
from several of the Vice-Presidents, 
expressing their deep interest in the 
progress of the Institution, and apol- 
ogizing for their absence on the oc- 
casion. ‘The annual Report was read 
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by the Secretary. A number of 
Resolutions were offered, and Ad- 
dresses delivered by the following 
ventlemen :—The Rev. Luke Lyons, 
one of the Society’s Missionaries; the 
Rev. Dr. Porter, the Honourable Z. R. 
Shepherd, the Rev. D. C. Lansing, 
Mr. John D. Keese, and the Rev. J. 
Kinley. A collection was then taken 
up for the benefit of the Society; 
and the exercises were closed with 
Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Blatchford. 


Extracts from the Report. 


The plan adopted by the commit- 
tee of aiding churches and congre- 
gations in the settlement and support 
of ministers, in preference to the 
method of itineracy so generally pur- 
sued by missionary societies, is deem- 
ed of such importance as to justify 
particular notice on this occasion. 
The instances are very numerous, of 
places hitherto without settled pas- 
tors, where the population, by the 
transient and injudicious labours of 
itinerants of different denominations, 
has been divided into several sects, 
neither of which alone, is able to 
support a minister; but where, with 
the prospect ofa settled pastor of pie- 
ty, education, and talents, enough are 
willing to unite to provide a consid- 
erable part of the requisite support, 
if the balance can for a time be fur- 
nished by a Missionary Society. In 
these cases, even where the popula- 
tion is very considerable in numbers, 
and where the interests of morality 
and religion most urgently require 
the constant labours of an able and 
faithful minister, there is no pros- 
pect of their obtaining and settling 
one without the encouragement and 
aid proposed in this plan. In gene- 
val, their condition in this respect 
grows less and less promising by the 
lapse of time, and instead of being 
bettered, is undoubtedly rendered 
worse by the occasional visits of the 
various descriptions of travelling 
preachers, authorized and unauthor- 
ized with which the country abounds. 
Many such places there are in this 
state, comprising inhabitants enough 
for a large congregation, and wealth 
enough to sustain the expenses of 
public worship, without hardship to 
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any, where the people have been so 
many years accustomed only to oc- 
casional preaching, and have grown 
so confirmed in their sectarian pre- 
ferences, or so ignorant of the subject 
of religion, and indifferent to it, that 
they cannot now be brought to make 
any exertion for the support of a min- 
ister, nor easily induced to hear one 
if sent to them in charity. The re- 
turning Sabbath, instead of bringing 
to their minds the ballowed associa- 
tions appropriate to that day, and 
arousing them to the concerns which 
it was intended to subserve, is spent 
in secular imployments, amusements, 
or vicious indulgence, and rendered 
unpropitious both to their temporal 
and eternal welfare. A total distaste 
of all that belongs to the religious 
culture of the mind and heart, and a 
state of ignorance and indifference 
upon the subject of religion, is soon 
induced by a neglect of the public 
institutions of the gospel and of the 
Lord’s day; and in general, such ne- 
glects and their unhappy conse- 
quences exists in the destitute of the 
interior in a degree proportioned to 
the length of time that they have re- 
spectively been without a settled 
ministry. The committe feel war- 
ranted, from information which they 
have obtained upon this subject, in 
saying in particular of some consider- 
able districts of this state, that it is 
less practicable now to settle minis- 
ters than it was many years ago, not- 
withstanding that the population has 
very much increased. ‘The people 
besides having adopted a variety ‘of 
superficial and unharmonious notions 
on the subject, are a great deal less 
sensible of the necessity and impor- 
tance of religion, anda great deal 
less willing to contribute any thing 
on account of it, than they were on 
their first removal from the older 
parts of the country where they had 
in early life been used to the obser- 
vances and instructions of the gospel. 
Had the plan of this Society been 
seasonably adopted in respect to 
these places, they had never fallen 
into so disheartening a condition; and 
whatever may be aileged of the 
utility of sending now and then a 
travelling preacher through them, if 
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is to be feared that it will require 
more expense and a greater amount 
of labour to bring them up to the 
point from which they have degene- 
rated, than has been bestowed by all 
the itinerants of every name that have 
ever been within their bounds; and 
that where one soul has been benefit- 
ed by the methods hitherto pursued, 
ten have been injured by the state 
of things which unhappily has been 
induced. 

The number of destitute places, 
however, where the people are will- 
ing to unite and make an exertion to 
support a minster, if encouraged and 
aided for atime by the Society, is 
still greater than can at present be 
supplied with men qualified by their 
education and piety to occupy them. 
And since there is no rational hope of 
ministers being settled in those places 
unless this plan shall be pursued, it 
appears to the committee to be their 
obvious duty, enforced by every con- 
sideration of immediate and perma- 
nent good, to persist in the course 
they have adopted. Upon this plan 
the number of destitute places will 
be gradually diminished. The people 
once brought together, and possess- 
ed of the blessings of public worship, 
and the constant labours of a gospel 
minister, will by their own exertions 
supersede the necessity of missionary 
aid. ‘The example of one place will 
be followed byanother. Every point 
that is gained will facilitate new ac- 
quisitions; and the places assisted by 
the Society in the establishment of 
the gospel will in due time help to 
extend the same favour to other lo- 
calities. 





‘i 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO- 
CIETY. 

The anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, was celebrat- 
ed at the Freemason’s Tavern in Lon- 
don, on the 7th of May—Lord Teign- 
mouth in the chair.—The great Hall 
and Galleries were filled in every part 
at an early hour, and great numbers 
were unable to obtain admission. The 
annual report was read by the Secre- 
tary. It was a very long but import- 
ant paper, as it exhibits in detail the 
steady and accelerated march of this 
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society, to more extensive power and 
usefulness in the great cause. Ita 

pears from the report, that the num. 
ber of copies of the Bible distributed 
during the last year, has exceeded - 
that of any former year, and makes 
a grand total, circulated by this so. 
ciety alone of more than 3,000,000 
copies, The motion for accepting 
the report was seconded by Lord 
Bexley. He congratulated the meet- 
ing on the beneficial effects which 
they had already produced, and the 
extent to which they had spread the 
Scriptures, as exemplified in their 
distribution of them for the comfort 
of the inhabitants of the frozen re- 
gions of Iceland, and a large portion 
of S. America; and concluded by 
expressing his ardent wishes for their 
prosperty.—Lord Harrowby moved 
the vote of thanks to the President. 
To those who had witnessed the 
amazing progress of the institution, 
no words could be necessary to in- 
duce them to give their thanks to 
him who had persevered in his exer- 
tions up to the present time. His 
was a rare felicity, such as was only 
received in another century by Sir 
C. Wren, who, having laid the first 
stone of the great metropolitan tem- 
ple to God, had the felicity to see 
its top ascend to the clouds, and 
crowned by the cross of Christ. The 
Bishop of Gloucester seconded the 
motion in an able eulogium on the 
exertions and conduct of the noble 
chairman. His Lordship said there 
was one statement in the report, at 
which he was particularly gratified— 
namely, the statement of the pro- 
gress which the Society had made in 
Ireland; for he was convinced that 
the only permanent remedy for the 
evils which afflicted that unhappy 
country was religious and moral 
education. Lord Teignmouth rose 
and returned thanks, and congratu- 
lated the meeting upon their pro- 
gress abroad, and the great increase 
of correspondence in the most re- 
mote and uncivilized countries. The 
Secretary from the Russian Bible So- 
ciety, returned thanks in the name 
of their fellow labourers in Russia, 
and informed the meeting that they 
had circulated the Scriptures among 

















cossacks and Tartars of various na- 
sons; amongst even the Chinese and 
the confines .of the vast empire. 
They had printed in the last year 
160,000 copies of the Scriptures at 
st. Petersburgh, and this year would 
print 100,000 more. Lord Calthorpe, 
sir C. Grant, and several other dis- 
tinguished persons, addressed the 
meeting, Which, after the resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to, se par- 


ated. 





COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Resolution of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church respecting 
the American Colonization Society. 


The committee appointed on the 
communication made to the General 
Assembly by the Board of Managers 
of the American Colonization Society, 
beg leave to report, That the mem- 
hers of this Society are zealously and 
successfully prosecuting the noble 
object for which they were associat- 
ed—that they have already planted 
at Cape Montserado, a healthy spot 
on the western coast of Africa, a co- 
lony consisting of about one hundred 
and thirty free persons of colour— 
and that they have a fair prospect of 
speedily increasing the colony, and 
placing it in a safe and advantageous 
condition, should the friends of hu- 
manity and of religion come forward 
and give it their prompt and cordial 
support. Believing that the cause 
of suffering Africa is duly involved 
in the success of this Society, and 
that important benefits would result 
to our own country, from conveying 
to the land of their fathers, such of 
our free people of colour as are will- 
ing and prepared to go, your commit- 
tee recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions, viz: 

Resolud, 1st. That the assembly 
still cherish towards the objects and 
labours of this Society, the same sen- 
uments of high and honourable re- 
gard which they expressed on a for- 
mer occasion. 

Resolved, 2dly. That fromthe facts 
laid before the assembly, they are of 
opinion, that the operations of this 
Society have reached a crisis which 
loudly demands the attention of the 
pious and benevolent, and which if 
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properly regarded, may speedily open 
the way for relieving the miseries of 
Africa, by introducing into that op- 
pressed and degraded country the 
blessings of civilization and religion. 

Resolved, 3dly. That the assembly 
cheerfully and earnestly recommend 
to the individuals and churches under 
their care, to favour the object and 
sustain the efforts of the Colonization 
Society, in such way as to them may 
be found most practicable and con- 
venient. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR MELIORA- 

TING THE CONDITION OF THE 

JEWS. 

Fourth Anniversary 

This Anniversary was celebrated at 
the City-Hotel, on Friday, the 9th of 
May. Inthe absence of the President, 
Perer Witson, L.L. D. the Chair 
was taken, at eleven o’clock, by the 
Rev. Dr. MiLLEDoLER, one of the Vice- 
Presidents. ‘The meeting was open- 
ed with prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Por- 
veER. An abstract of the receipts and 
expenditures of the year was read by 
R. M. Buarcurorp, Esq. Treasurer, 
and the Annual Report by the Rev. 
Mr. Cox, Secretary for Domestic Cor- 
respondence. Addresses were then 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Oseoon, 
the Rev. Mr. Smrru, the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Leon, the Rev. Mr. M‘Carres, the 
Rev. Dr. Biatcarorp, R. M. Buatcu- 
FORD, Esq. the Rev. Mr. Cox, and Mr. 
JaDOWNICKY, a converted Polish Jew, 
now under the patronage of the So- 
ciety. 








LITERARY. 

We have lately received a copy of 
a Hebrew, Latin, and English Diction- 
ary, by the Rev. Josern Samvet C., 
F. Frey, on a new plan. This work 
contains allthe Hebrew and Chaldee 
words used in the old Testament, in- 
cluding the proper names. The plan 
is this. Every page is divided into 
fourcolumns. The first column con- 
tains the roots, the second, derivatives 
inthe order ofthe alphabet, the third, 
the signification of words in Latin, 
and the fourth, the signification in 
English. The manner of using the 
book is perfectly easy to be under- 
stood. ‘The student takes the word 
which he wishes to investigate, and 
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fooks for it in the second column ac- 
cording to the order of the alphabet. 
On finding it, a glance of the eye at 
the column on the left hand will show 
the root, and directly opposite on the 
right hand, isto be seen the meaning 
of the word in Latin and English. 
We have not had time to examine 
this work with any care. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that it relieves the stu- 
dent of one of the most serious diffi- 
culties in the study of Hebrew, that 
of investigating the roots. Mr. Frey’s 
Dictionary is highly recommended by 
a number of individuals, and also in 
several well known periodical publi- 
cations. We extract the following, 
because it is the shortest, and more- 
over because it comes from a man 
whose name is known in this country. 
“From the Rev. W. B. Collyer. D. D. 
¥. A. S. &c.—I have seen with the 
greatest satisfaction, and beg leave 
cordially torecommend your Hebrew, 
Latin, and English Dictionary, ona 
new and improved plan, which ap- 
pears tome calculated for distinguish- 
ed usefulness particularly to facilitate 
the study of the sacred language.” 

The work was printed by M’Intosh 
London: it is on fine paper, and a 
clear type, in 2 vols. 8vo; and may be 
had, we understand; of the author in 
New-York, at the price of $10 or 
$12. 

There has also just been transmit- 
ted to us acopy of Thoughts on the 
Anglican and American Anglo Church- 
es. By John Bristed, counsellor at 
Law, author of “the Resources of the 
British Empire” and of “the Resour- 
ces of the United States of America,” 
Of this work we may give a more ex- 
tended notice hereafter; at present 
we can only say that, from runping 
over the contents, the object seems 
to be, to prove that an establishment 
is not necessary for the support of 
religion: and that the author means 
to prove his position by an induction 
of facts. As regards the great design 
of the book, it may be thought that 
he performs opus oper atum—the thing, 
as fur as regards this country, is done. 
Yet the facts which have been col- 


lected from history are interesting; 
and the work may be instructive even 
to those who have fully made up their 
minds on what may be called the 
American side of this question, This 
is all that we can say, after an hour’s 
examination of the work before us, 

A cheap edition of Milner’s Church 
History is offered forsale at Warner's, 
This valuable work, for such we really 
regard it, notw ithstanding our differ. 
ence of opinion with the learned and 
pious authors in regard to church 
polity and religious establishments, is 
rendered much more convenient by 
the addition of a copious index pre- 
pared with much care by a literary 
gentleman of Boston. This edition, 
however, only suits young people. 
The print is small. 

We warmly recommend the ele- 
mentary books published by the Tay- 
lors of Ongar. We have no room to 
enumerate them, and to make par- 
ticular remarks on their comparative 
value. 

To the Publisher of the Ev. & Lit. Mag. 

Scorr’s Famity Brare.—This ex- 
cellent work has had an extensive 
circulation both in this country and 
in Europe. The venerable author, 
closed his laborious and useful life, 
in the midst of his endeavours to 
render it as perfect as possible. It 
has now received his last correction; 
and by it being dead he yet speaks. It 
were superfiuous to commend this 
work, at this period, when the esti- 
mation to which it is entitled is so 
well and so generally ascertained. 
Permit me however, to direct to it, 
the attention of your readers; and to 
express my pleasure at the demand 
for it which still exists, and the pro- 
vision which is being made to-supply 
this demand. Armstrong of Boston 
has offered to the public an 8vo., and 
Woodward of Philadelphia a 4to. 
edition of this invaluable work. Of 
Armstrong’s edition 3 vals. have been 
published. Isincerely hope that these 
gentlemen will receive the encour- 
agement which they merit in an en- 
terprize calculated so eminently to 
subserve the interests of religion. P. 





To Correspondents, 


Rosin Gray has been reccived and is under consideration. 
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For the Evangelical and Lit. Magazine. 
THE OPINIONIST. 


Ir is undoubtedly very proper for every man to form opin- 
ions upon all subjects which are level to his capacity, and 
which he will take the pains to investigate. And when a 
man has formed opihions it is no how unbecoming to adhere 
to them, with a firmness proportioned to their evidence, and 
io maintain them with a zeal corresponding with their impor- 
tance. By an opinionist therefore, Ido not mean one who has 
fixed opinions, which he will not relinquish out of complaisance 
to any body, and which he is determined to retain until con- 
vinced of their error or absurdity, by sufficient evidence. But 
by this denomination I mean such a person as takes up opin- 
ions without examination, or‘upon subjects which he does not 
understand, and having adopted them, defends them with in- 
flexible pertinacity; neither yielding to the strongest testimony, 
nor submitting to the force of the most conclusive arguments. 
Such persons are not uncommon in the world; and they are 
generally forward to express their sentiments and to provoke 
discussion. They are not afraid to enter the lists of controversy 
with persons every way their superiors, and if they gain no 
other honour, they are sure of that which arises from having 
maintained a dispute with a man of acknowledged talents. 
But however they may appear to be vanquished in the view of 
others, in their own opinion they are always victorious, and 
are conscious of having lost nothing in the combat for they 
still remain possessed of all their favourite opinions. 

Magniculus is a person who answers precisely to the above 
description. ‘ He is wise in his own conceit: and how much 
hope there is of instructing, or convincing him of an error, 
Solomon has already decided. Even when a boy at School, 
this unfortunate disposition prevented him from making any 
considerable progress in acquiring knowledge, for whatever 
opinion he happened to take up he never would relinquish, 
and although it should be referred to the preceptor, and de- 
cided against him, he would maintain it still, and become 
more obstinate in proportion to the weight of evidence by 
which his opinion was opposed. : 

Magniculus is now hoary with years, but is mueh the same 
in disposition as when a boy at School; and although the num- 
ber of his notions has increased beyond all calculation, yet 
his knowledge-has remained nearly stationary. It has hap- 
pened to him, as it commonly does to persons of the same 
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iurn of mind, that most of his opinions are erroneous, and 
some of them absurd and extravagant in the highest degree; 
but they all appear evidently true to himself, for he holds 
nothing hesitatingly, considering all doubt asa sign of mental 
weakness. All subjects seem plain to him, but religion is 
his favourite topic. Here he has a system of his own (if an 
incoherent mass of notions may be so called) and he glories 
in its wide difference from any thing which has been hitherto 
known. It has long been his ardent wish to become a public 
teacher, but his want of learning and talents, as well as the 
wildness of his notions, has prevented his approach to the 
sacred office in the church in which he was educated, and his 
pride would not allow him to connecthimself with sects in which 


‘** All may preach, and preach just what they please.” 


He has, therefore, for some time entertained the purpose of 
Uluminating the world by his writings; for he is fully per- 
suaded, although he has not yet in conversation gained over 
one person to his way of thinking, that all that is necessary 
to convert all men to his opinions, is, to exhibit them fairly 
to their view. But he is unfortunate in this respect also; for 
he knows nothing of composition, and although he can talk 
Ruently from morning till night, yet when he undertakes to 
commit his sentiments to writing, there is such obscurity, in- 
coherence, and inaccuracy in every sentence, that no body 
can understand what he would be at, and consequently no 
one will buy, nor read his productions. 

Magniculus, is constant at church, and hears the greatest 
orators and divines which the country affords, with a con- 
ceited sense of self-superiority. He considers them all as 
only half-tanght, and pities them for the want of that clear 
discernment which he fancies he possesses himself. But he 
is particularly fond of new preachers, and if some one a 
little eccentric falls in his way, especially if he drop a word 
which can be tortured so as to give evidence in favour of his 
own opinions, be is enraptured ;—the preacher is without ex- 
ception the greatest man in the world. He will follow him 
from place to place as long as he is within his reach ; and 
fry to construe all he says, so as to corroberate his system. 

It is not long since I met with Magniculus in a company, 
where sev¢ral persons of learning and piety were present. 
lic, as usual, took the lead in the conversation, and being a 
stranger to most of the company, and besides, of a venerable 
aspect, he attracted no small degree of attention: for as he 
selects for conversation, the deepest and most intricate sub- 
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jects, and uses language at once obscure aud swelling, any 
stranger might suppose on first acquaintance that he was pro- 
found. He expatiated for some time, and in a very loud tone, 
upon certain obscure prophecies of the Old ‘Testament, which 
he maintained were now fulfiling in the current events of the 
day ; and by a whimsical application of detached words and 
sentences pretended to shew, that the conspicuous actors now 
upon the theatre of the world, were clearly designated. No 
person appearing desirous of engaging in a dispute with him 
on this subject, he soon changed his ground, and brought 
forward a favourite opinion which he considers the child of 
his own invention, although it was broached before he was 
porn.—It is this; that Judas was a well meaning good sort 
of man, and by betraying his Master was actuated by no 
malicious motives, butonly wished to hasten his manifestation 
io the world. But not contented with proceeding thus far, 
he gave it as his opinion, that Judas was saved, and quoted 
several texts of Scripture in confirmation of this very un. 
scriptural notion. Here several; persons attempted to con- 
vince him of his mistake, but he evaded, or resisted every 
argument, and would have the last word in the debate, which 
he considers an evident token of victory. His next topic was 
the pre-existence of souls, in defence of which opinion, he 
appears to possess zeal enough to lay down his life. He con- 
siders it as a fundamental doctrine, the basis of the whole 
system of revelation, and as a key to all the mysteries of 
Christianity. But the company were by this time pretty 
well satisfied that it would be useless to continue a conversa- 
tion, from which so little improvement could be derived ; and 
so they withdrew, and left Magniculus in quiet possession 
of the ground, and under the persuasion that they were afraid 
to try his strength any farther. Of these supposed victories 
he now boasts in every company, and as he has vanquished 
men of so much Jearning, he begins to consider himself as 
perfectly invincible in the field of Polemics. 

The relatives and familiar acquaintances of Magniculus 
have long since lost all patience with him, and having found 
that nothing silences him so soon, as to pay no regard to 
what he says, they now observe a profound silence whenever 
‘he enters upon any of his peculiar notions. He therefore 
thinks that they have imbibed inveterate prejudices against 
him, for which he can account no otherwise than by supposing 
that they are under the influence of the Pastor of the parish, 
whom he has long considered his most determined enemy, 
because, the good man, with more zeal than prudence, had 
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often endeavoured to convince him of his errors, and findin 
him obstinate, had at length solemnly warned him of the 
crime and punishment of heresy. Magniculus still attends 
public worship at his own church, but he is sure to exhibit 
some evidence of contempt or disgust for the sermon which is 
delivered, and often undertakes out of doors to criticise and 
expose the discourses of the preacher. ‘This amuses some 
weak and malignant people (for there are such in every con- 
gregation,) but the majority are so convinced of the fidelity 
and piety of their Pastor, and discern so clearly the unrea- 
sonable prejudices of Magniculus, that they pay no attention 
to his remarks. 

It is now reported, that he is engaged in studying the book 
of Revelation and that he professes to have made wonderful 
discoveries, and is astonished that no commentator before 
this time, had made the same. He has, it is said, brought 
his calculations of the prophetic numbers, to such a degree 
of accuracy, that he can predict the very year in which the 
Jews will take possession of Jerusalem again, and does by 
no means despair of ascertaining the precise number of years 
which will intervene before the end of the world—For the 
knowledge of these discoveries the public must patiently wait 
until Magniculus has completed his work. A. 


— 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. Wo. IV. 


On Faith. 


‘¢ He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved: but 
he that believeth not shall be damned—The Son of man must 
be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. —He that believeth 
on him is not condemned: but he that believeth not is con- 
demned already.—He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life: and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life ; 
but the wrath of God abideth on him—lIf ye believe not that 
I am he, ye shall die in your sins.” ; 

These are the words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
And they clearly show, that faith is a subject of the utmost 
importance. How any, who profess to believe the truth of 
Christianity and the divine authority of Jesus Christ as 4 
teacher, can undervalue this christian grace, and represent 
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itas a matter of little moment, I am utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive: unless, indeed, it is assumed that such profession is 
not sincere. ‘This seems, too, to be a hard judgment. Yet 
our Saviour and his apostles have, in so many clear, decisive 
instances, Connected faith and salvation, unbelief and perdi- 
tion, that one can hardly imagine how a person can acknow- 
ledge it to be important to obtain salvation and avoid perdition, 
and at the same time deny the value of faith and the disastrous 
nature of unbelief. If language can convey a definite mean- 
ing, and if scripture is true, then faith is connected with 
eternal life, and unbelief with everlasting death. With the 
awful impression which the words of the Saviour are well 
suited to produce, let the inquiry be instituted, 


What is Faith 2 


In prosecuting this inquiry I beg leave to remark that the 
mere act of believing is better understood by attending to the 
operations of one’s own mind, than by all the explanations 
that metaphysicians have ever been able to give. There is 
no specific difference in the operations of the mind when I 
believe that the course of nature will continue, and when I 
believe that the God of the gospel will do all that he has pro- 
mised, and inflict all that he has threatened. He who exer- 
cises belief in one case, by attention to his own consciousness 
may understand the nature of belief in every other case— 
The difference not existing in the mental exercise, but in the 
objects embraced by the mind, or the truths believed. 

It may be as well to observe here as any where else, that 
every man of common sense knows that faith is not only a 
powerful principle of action, but that it enters into almost 
every other principle of action. A man desires to make 
bread for his family—This desire, in its.utmost intensity, 
would only produce despair, unless the man believed that by 
ploughing, planting, and tending, he should raise a crop. 
The merchant would lie down in moveless despondency, un- 
‘ess he believed that by buying and selling he should make 
money, and so support if not enrich his household. If aman 
in a house, believes a report from without, that the house is 
on fire, he will, quickly enough, endeavour to make his es- 
cape. Now all this is well known by all of common under- 
standing. Yet, with this knowledge of the principles on 
which they act every day and hour of their lives, not a few 
raise a mighty outcry, on hearing religious people lay great 
stress on faith—as though there could be any religious service 
Without it. It is true that men may pretend to engage in re- 
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figious service, and may make a great show of zeal and self. 
denial, without that faith which is connected with salvation 
—But pretence is not religion; and the cloak is assumed, 
because the hypocrite believes that it will answer some selfish 
purpose. ‘They who come to God, mustT believe, that He 
is the rewarder of all who diligently seck Him.” If religion 
is necessary, and there can be no religion without faith ; how 
can faith be overrated ? Without faith we cannot conceive of 
a motive to prompt man to the performance of any service 
which God requires. Religion without faith is a gross ab- 
surdity. ~ 

These things being premised, I would, in the next "place, 
observe, that in order to understand the nature of faith, con- 
sidered as a christian grace, it is necessary to attend to the 
truths which are proposed as an object of faith. A better 
account of this grace can hardly, I think, be given than is 
done in the following quotation. « By this faith, a christian 
believeth to be true, whatsoever is revealed in the word, for 

on account of) the authority of God himself speaking therein; 
and acteth differently, upon that which each particular pas- 
sage containeth ; yielding obedience to the commands, trem- 
bling at the threatenings, and embracing the promises of God 
for this life, and that which is to come. But the principal 
acts of saving faith, are, accepting, receiving and resting 
upon Christ alone for justification, sanctification, and eternal 
life, by virtue of the covenant of grace.” 

{t deserves to be remarked here, that the foundation of 
faith according to the explanation just quoted, is, the authorily 
of God speaking in the Scripture. The meaning I understand 
to be this—Due inquiry produces the conviction, that the 
Bible contains a revelation of the mind and will of God. And 
as God is a being of infinite wisdom and truth ; as his author- 
ity is infinite; the creatures to whom this revelation is made, 
are bound to believe it. Nothing can be more fit or reason- 
able than that man should believe his Maker. And as it is 
the greatest insult, almost, that one man can offer to another, 
to doubt his veracity ; so it is highly offensive in the sight of 
God, to refuse to believe the truth which he has revealed. 
Unbelief makes God guilty of falsehood! It is a damning sin. 


BEB ut it is very rare for one to admit, that God has revealed 


a particular truth, and refuse to believe that truth. This 
would be too monstrous. ‘The most common case is like one 
which often occurs in families. A master wishes some service 
to be performed by one servant, and sends his commands by 
another. ‘The servant, lazy and slothful, has no heart fer 
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ihe work, and of course no disposition to ascertain whether 
the command was indeed given or not. On receiving the 
message, he replies—* Master did’nt say any such thing”— 
and venders not the service required. Just so, when the am- 
passadors of Christ go forth and publish his doctrines, the de- 
yotees of this world’s pleasure, wealth and honour, say in 
their hearts, ** God has surely never required us to believe and 
obey thas’*—and all the messages of mercy are disregarded. 

It farther deserves to be noticed, that, in the explanation 
siven above, it is said that the christian believes WHATEVER 
God has revealed. his single sentence draws a broad line 
of distinction between the sincere christian and all others. I 
do not know that there is a specific difference between the 
mental operation of him who believes with what is called a 
historical faith, and of him who believes with a saving faith. 
There is, [have no doubt, a different disposition or temper of 
mind—but L speak here of the mere act of believing ; and as 
to this, the difference is in the extent to which faith reaches ; 
one believes all that God has revealed, another receives the 
truth only in part. / 

And here it may be observed, that there are two ways by 
which the truths of scripture are evaded. One is a total rejec- 
tion of the gospel as a revelation from God ;—this we usually 
call infidelity. ‘The other is an admission of the general pro- 
position that the Bible is true ; and a denial of the particular 
doctrines, which offend the pride of the human heart and the 
prejudices of the individual. Error of this kind assumes so 
many forms, and so readily changes its outward shape, that 
it is impossible to designate it by any one specific name. It is 
generally detected by the strenuous attempts made to prove 
that scripture does not teach traths, which the great body of 
christians have generally believed that it teaches : in other 
words, that the Bible does not mean, what it seems to mean. 
The gospel is réceived, in profession, as a general system ; 
while its peculiar and distinguishing doctrines, are rejected in 
detail. hisis the most common form in which unbelief shows 
itself, where infidelity is unfashionable or unpopular. 

It is therefore, with very great he iety, stated in our de- 
inition of faith, that bv it « ‘the christian believeth to be true, 
whatsoever is revealed in the word.” With equal propriety 
the definition enters into a sort of detail Faith «acteth dif- 
lerently, upon that which each pariicular passage containeth : 
vielding obedience to the commands, trembling at the threat- 
enings, and embracing: the promises of God for this life, and 
that which is to come.” This is an explanation of the nature 
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of faith by its effects—perhaps the best way of explaining any 
operation or affection of the mind.—It is also an illustratioy 
of the general position, that faith receives whatever God has 
revealed in his word, on account of His authority ; and lets 
us understand how it is that faith is a practical principle of 
mighty efficiency. Every man, by a law of his nature, is ac. 
tive in matters which he believes to be of personal concern. 
ment. The believer, taking the word of God as he finds it, 
cannot but see that the truths therein contained, are intimately 
connected with his best present and future interests ; and he 
is roused to the most vigorous exertion.—God’s commands 
are taken, without exception, as the rule of life ; and there is 
an honest purpose to obey them all.—It is fully believed that 
God will execute his threatenings-on each individual offender; 
and they deter from sin—There is a firm reliance on God, 
for the fulfilment of all his «exceeding great and precious 
promises ;”? and the glorious things contained in them are 
earnestly sought as the portion of the soul. In a word, the 
authority of God in every part of his word is recognized ; and 
the whole of the commands, threatenings, doctrines, and 
promises of scripture, are brought to bear on the heart and 
conversation of the believer. 

It is added, in the definition before quoted that the prin- 
cipal acts of saving faith are, accepting, receiving, and rest- 
ing upon Christ alone for justification, sanctification, and 
eternal life’’—that ts, as I understand, fully believing that 
Christ will do all that, as a Saviour, he has promised to do. 
Jesus Christ is the most prominent object in all Scripture 
considered as a revelation of new relations. With him are 
connected the glory of Deity, the honour of the divine law, 
and the eternal salvation of man. Faith in him implies a 
full recognition of the authority of God, of the holiness, jus- 
tice and goodness of the divine law, and of the faithfulness 
of God in performing his promises. Indeed it implies a be- 
lief of whatsoever God has revealed, and therefore may well 
be placed in the distinguishing situation given to it in our 
definition. : 

I have not thought it necessary to refer to particular pas- 
sages of scripture, for the purpose of supporting the defint- 
tion of faith given above; not only because they will readily 
occur to every reader of the Bible, but because nothing can 
be more obvious or more reasonable than that all which the 
infinitely wise God has revealed, should be believed by bis 
creatures. My wish is, to bring these essays on scripture 
doctrines to bear on the practice of the reader. I therefor’ 
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proceed to remark that, according to what was said in the 
yeginning of this paper, faith is a subject of the utmost im- 
portance ; and the question, am I a believer? cannot be con- 
sidered w ith too great care. It may be thought by some, that, 
inasmuch as we are conscious of the operations of our own 
ininds, if is strange that any doubt should ever rest on such 
an inquiry. It is an undeniable fact, however, that this is 
often the case ; and that much mental distress. is the conse- 
quence. A solution of these doubts has been often attempted 
by metaphysical speculations on the nature of faith. But 
these [ carfnot help regarding as useless, for any practical 
purpose. Plain people are rather bewildered than instructed 
by them. Another method is, to state the dispositions and 
affections which always accompany faith. ‘To this 1 do not 
see any objection, provided the whole subject be preserved in 
its distinctness ; and the accompaniments of faith be not made 
parts of this grace. ‘The plan which seems to be recom- 
mended in our definition, and which I think really wise, is 
to look not so much at the mental operation, as at the objects 
of faith ; to compare the reach of belief with the extent of 
truth set befere us. For instance, one believes that Jesus 
Christ was a wise and good man, and a great philosopher, 
whose doctrines are more worthy of respect than those even 
of Seneca or Socrates. Another believes that he was a pro- 
phet divinely commissioned to teach men the way of salvation. 
and to set them a good example. A third believes that he is 
a divine person who came to fulfil the law in precept and 
penalty, in the stead of sinners. Now as far as the nature 
of the mental operation called belief, in these three cases, is 
concerned, it would be exceedingly difficult for a plain man 
to perceive a difference. But any one of ordinary under- 
standing can perceive, that the persons here supposed, do, of 
course, “regard the Saviour with very different feelings and 
affections. And it is, perhaps, still more obvious that there 
is a wide difference between the objects of their belief. Ac- 
cordingly, a person at all instructed in cliristian doctrine, 
Will instantly call the first of these a Deist; the second, a 
Socinian or Mahometan, and the third, an orthodox believer. 
Again ; one believes that the Bible represents man as a 
being totally depraved, another believes, professedly on the 
same authority, that he comes into the world without any 
bias to evil and that his wickedness is to be accounted for by 
the effects of injudicious instruction and bad example. Here’ 
again, it is clear, that the state of man will be contemplated 
With very different emotions by these two persons. And 
VoL. vin eVO. 7.— July 1823. 44 
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nothing can be more obvious than the difference in their ob- 


jects of belief. 


Once more: one man believes that repentance and good 
works will entitle him to heaven: a second, that the value of 
these must be raised by the merit of the Saviour: and a third, 
that he must rely on nothing, for acceptance before a holy 
God, but the infinite merit of the Mediator. Remarks just 
inade are so applicable to this case, that they need not be 
repeated. 

All the parts of christian doctrine might be brought into 
this illustration, but this also is needless. I ought however to 
observe, that faith has respect to precepts as well as doctrines ; 
and that the difference in the belief of different individuals is 
as obvious here as in any of the cases above specified. An 
example or two will show this with sufficient clearness. 

One believes that he is bound by the command of his Sa- 
viour, to love his enemies: another, who professes, in general 
terms, to believe the christian doctrine, hesitates as to his 
obligation to do this. One admits that he ought not to resist 
the injurious; that he ought, in all cases, to Jeave ** vengeance” 
to the Almighty, and forbear to avenge his own wrongs: 
another thinks, in his heart, that the Scriptures do not mean 
exactly what they seem to say ; that it is too much to require 
of man the exercise of so much meckness and patience ; and 
that provocation justifies resentment. In a thousand instan- 
ces, the difference might be pointed out between the man, 
who receives * whatever is revealed in the word of God,” 
and him who believes what suits his own prejudices, and 
obeys what is not inconvenient to his habits. 

The religion of the Bible embodies the great principles of 
natural religion, as well as all the trath that we know con- 
cerning the new relations revealed in that sacred book. Every 
man then, except the absolute sceptic, believes many things 
contained in Scripture—But all are not therefore christians. 
There are many partial and halfway believers. It is obvious 
then, that to ascertain whether we have scriptural faith, we 
must look at the nature of the truths which we do believe. 
and compare them with the doctrines of the Bible. We must 
inquire whether we receive doctrines and obey precepts, be- 
cause they suit our prejudices and our interests; or whether 
with humble, child-like simplicity, we believe whatever God 
has revealed, so as to tremble at his threatenings, obey his 
commands, and rely on his promises. 

Faith is eminently a practical principle. And to decide 
the great question connected with salvation or perdition, We 
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gught habitually to look at the truths believed and the effects 
produced by what we call our faith. ‘These afford a far more 
certain and accessible standard of judging, than all the 
speculations that have ever been made on the metaphysical 
differences between the various kinds of faith, with which 
philosophical theologians have perplexed the plain and simple 


inquirer. 
( To be continued. } 


a 


For the Evangelical and Literary Magazine. 
SERMON ON THE ATONEMENT. 


Hebrews ix. 13, 14. For if the blood of bulls and of goat. 
with the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling the unclean, saic hificih 
to the purifying of the flesh; how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit offered himself with- 
vut spot to God, purge your cousciences from dead works to 
serve the living God ? 


Tus passage relates to the satisfaction, which the Lord 
Jesus Christ made for sin, by the sacrifice of himself. Its 
ellicacy is strongly set forth by the comparison made between 
it and the purifying rites of the Levitical law. If these rites 
were sufficient to remove ceremonial uncleanness, and pro- 
cure for the transgressor a re-admittance to the society and 
privileges of God’s visible people; how much more shall the 
blood of Christ be efficacious to remove forever our guilt and 
procure for us admittance to the joyful presence of God? 

Without wasting time in preliminary observations, we 
proceed to establish three things respecting the satisfaction of 
Christ. 

[. The necessity of a satisfaction in order to salvation. 

li. The reality of Christ’s satisfaction, and 

iif. Its completeness. 

Our plan will not lead us to treat of the whole of Christ’s 
work in procuring our redemption, but of one important part 


of it. It is usual to speak of Christ’s work as consisting of 


two parts, his righteousness, and his satisfaction,—these are 
ofien called his active and passive obedience. The first 
referring to that meritorious obedience which obtained a 

positive good, and corresponds with what the law related 
of man in a state of innocence: and the latter to those hu- 
miliations and sufferings by which sin was atoned for, and 
which correspond with what the law demands of man as a 
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sinner. It is difficult to keep these distinct, as the words 
used to express the one, are often used in so large a sense as 
to include the other. Thus the word righteousness is often 
used to include both Christ’s meritorious obedience, and ex. 
platory sufferings. ‘The latter is what we are to treat of at 
present. 

I. The necessity of satisfaction for sin in order to salvation, 

We are here met by several objections, which we must 
briefly notice. 

It is objected to the whole plan of bestowing favours and 
granting pardons through a mediator, that it is a rownd-about 
way; and the position assumed is, that God would not adopt 
such a way. 

Now to this objection an answer is obvious ; that we see 
in fact that God accomplishes almost all his works in the way 
-objected to—or, in other words, through the instrumentality 
of means. ‘This is manifestly a leading principle in the con- 
stitution and government of this world. Tor instance ; we 
might have been so fermed as to subsist without the instrumen- 
tality of food; but we are not. Or, we might have been sup- 
ported with bread from heaven without cultivating the earth ; 
ov the earth might have produced its fraits without the agen- 
cies of rain or sunshine, but it is not so—The whole system 
of things in this world, is carried on by the use of means. 
‘Phe constitution of the gospel agrees with this constitution 
of nature. 

It is again objected against a satisfaction, that repentance 
is sufficient. Now in reply to this objection, let us look at 
the government of God over this world. Does repentance 
restore to the drunkard his property ? or to the debauchee a 
sound constitution? Does it rescue the criminal from the 
stroke of the law, or save him from the pains of a guilty 
conscience ? Not at all. 

In short, the whole constitution of nature is against this 
objection, and gives a full answer to it. Now God is the 
author of nature, and of all those leading principles which 
belong to it. If repentance be not sufficient in the course of 
nature to remedy the evils of sin, we ought not to expect to 
find it sufficient in God’s moral government. But we pass 
on to mention a few things, which go to show the necessity of 
a satisfaction. 

1. We mention the dictates of natural conscience. 

Our minds when cnteriaining just views of sin, whether 
committed by ourselves or others, feel an expectation, a fore- 
hoding of a future, righteous retribution, So we are formed. 
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Now, God is the author of this, as well as the other parts 
of our nature, and we may fairly infer that there is a cor- 
responding reality—that there is a righteous retribution. 

‘hat men in all nations and in all ages have felt this, we 
infer from the fact that they have owned it; and their re- 
ligious rites correspond with it. Every nation has some re- 
ligious rites, and among these we always find some that are 
expiatory—that have it in view to appease God and obtain 
his favour. 

2. The moral character of God as the righteous governor 
of the world, appears evidently to demand a satisfaction for sin. 

It belongs to the character of God, as the righteous gov- 
ernor of the world, to make a distinction between the right- 
eous and the wicked. All the divine perfections require it— 
It is due to his character and due to his government. A gov- 
ernment that is merely physical, may be upheld by means 
merely physical; but a moral government must be upheld by 
moral means. Rewards and punishments are among. the 
chief of these moral means. Utterly to neglect these, or to 
distribute them according to no known and fixed rule, would, 
as far as we can see, defeat the whole end of government. 
Sin then must be punished—must be expiated. 

3. But we lay the chief stress on the declaration of God 
respecting this matter. 

However we may speculate about what is fit and right, in 
cases not decided in Scripture, we are shut out from so 
doing, when we have a ‘thus saith the Lord’? on the very 
matter. ‘he law of God, we know, has a penalty: * the soul 
that sinneth it shall die—Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things written in the Book of the law to do them.” 
We are assured that ** without shedding of blood there is no 
remission.”?> The purposes of God to punish sin are plainly 
and fully declared——declared by that God, who is possessed 
of all possible perfections, and whose plans and purposes are, 
like himself, unchangeable. Sin must be expiated. 

Il. The reality of Christ’s satisfaction. 

This is a most important branch of our subject. We first 
mention the types and ceremonies, as proving that a real 
satisfaction was made for sin, by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The sacrifices, the shedding and sprinkling of blood, the 
scape goat, with many other things, were appointed by God 
himself, and must have had some important meaning. They 
manifestly and according to express declarations relate to 
sin, and to making a satisfaction for sin, For this they 
were appointed. Now, they must have had their eflicacy, 
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cither of themselves or through a relation to something else, 
We cannot see how the blood of bulls and goats could take 
away human guilt, and we are assured that they coald not 
“take away sin’—that perfection could not be obtained 
through the Levitical priesthood, which consisted in such 
things. We learn from Scripture that these types had their 
efficacy from their relation to the Lord Jesus Christ—that he 
was the «‘ Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
All shadows are shadows of some substance, and prove the 
existence of that substance. Typical expiations prove the 
existence of a real expiation. 


2. We argue the reality of Christ’s satisfaction, from the | 


prophecies. ‘They not only set forth a Saviour, but a suffer- 
ing Saviour ; and while this is the case, they declare, that 
his sufferings were for sin—were expiatory. ‘When thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, 
he shall prolong his days and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hands. Surely he hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows—He was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and by his stripes we are healed.” He 
was cut off, but not for himself,—he was to finish transgres- 
sion and make an end of sin, and bring in everlasting right- 
eousness. These prophecies, to which others might be added, 
set forth a Saviour, whose sufferings were to be expiatory. 
3. Our Saviour plainly and repeatedly speaks of his own 
death as expiatory. ‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. I am the good 
shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 
And when he appointed the Lord’s Supper, he declared, ¢ this 
is my body broken for you—this is the New Testament in my 
blood shed for many for the remission of sin.”? Lest any 
should attempt to evade the force, of these and similar pas- 
gages, by giving a loose meaning to the word « for,” we 
would observe that our Saviour has settled its meaning when 
enforcing the duty of prayer. «If a son ask bread of any 
of you who is a father, will you for bread give him a stone, 
or for an egg give him a scorpion, or for a fish give him a 
serpent.”” It evidently in such passages means, instead of, in 
the place of. ‘The Lord Jesus Christ gave his life for the 
sheep, in their place. «* He who knew no sin, was made sin 
for us, that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
4. We find this important doctrine placed in a clear and 
strong point of light, by the disciples of our Lord. It is not 
necessary to produce all the passages in which it is taught. 
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« We have redemption through his blood,” say they, «the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace : 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood—once at the end of the world hath Christ appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. Christ our pass- 
over is sacrificed for us—the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin,” and the just made perfect are in- 
troduced declaring to Christ in their heavenly adorations, 
«thou hast redeemed us to God by thine own blood, and 
made us kings and priests unto God.”? This is indeed the fun- 
damental article of the Gospel, as taught by the apostles. 
«1 delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, 
how that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures.” 
i Cor. xv. 3. 

il. Its Completeness. 

This appears from its efficacy to procure the full pardon of 
ain, Committed in all ages of the world. He was «a Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.’”? He was not obliged 
to offer himself often, as the high Priest went once every 
year into the holiest of all, with the blood of others; « but 
now has Christ once appeared to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself.” ‘These passages teach that the sacrifice of 
Christ extended its eflicacy to all ages. The saints under 
the Old ‘Testament, did not possess so clear a knowledge of 
the way of salvation as we do; but they knew that Messiah 
was to come to make known all things; and to do all the will 
of God for their Salvation. Abraham rejoiced to see the day 
of Christ, and he saw it and was glad. Moses esteemed the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt. 

2. Its completeness appears in its efficacy to procure, on 
repentance, the pardon of all sins however aggravated. 

Some sins have more aggravations than others—are of a 
crimson die. But the gospel makes no difference. It is ef- 
ficacious to blot out the most aggravated. The fountain opened 
lor the washing away of sin, removes all its stains when ap- 
plied by faith. Although your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as snow, although they be red like crimson they shall be 
as wool. «¢The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth from 
all sin”? Here a Manasseh found cleansing from the blood 
af the righteous which lay on his soul.—Here Paul obtained 
pardon for persecuting to death the disciples of our Lord.— 
Here many and great sinners of all ranks and in all ages, 
have obtained purification, and been made « Meet for the. in- 
heritance of the saints in light.” 
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We may here briefly notice the sources whence this fulness 
arises. : 

1. The dignity of Christ who offered himself. 

‘He was the brightness of the Father’s Glory and the 
express image of his person—He was the Son of God—He 
was the mighty God, the everlasting Father and the prince 
of peace—He was God over all, blessed forever more. He 
having by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.” 

The dignity of his person extended to all he did. A gift 
from a person of great worth, is more valued than one from a 
person of small importance. It takes its character, from the 
character of the giver. ‘There is an infinite fulness in the 
satisfaction of Christ, flowing from his infinite worth and 
tlignity. | 

2. We mention, as another source of the fulness of Christ’s 
satisfaction, the depth of his humiliation and the variety of his 
sufferings. He was made of a woman—was made under the 
law—lived a life of toil, poverty, and reproach; and closed 
it by a most painful and shameful death. «* He was madea 
curse for us’’—he bore the wrath of God, and made satisfac- 
tion for our sins in his own body on the tree. But [ need not 
detail all the humbling and painful scenes through which he 
passed. You recollect his agony in the garden—his buffeting 
and scourging before the bar of Pilate—and the ‘cruel death 
which he suffered—when the Sun was darkened, the rocks 
rent, the graves opened and the dead arose. You can never 
forget his cry, * My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me.”? These sufferings, taken in connexion with the dignity 
of his person, show whence flowed the fulness of grace in 
Christ—the completeness of his satisfaction. 

The completeness of Christ’s satisfaction, is a matter so 
connected with our safety and comfort, that it is not lefé with- 
out the most ample proof. 

1. The resurrection of Christ proves it. «He arose for our 
justification.”” The Apostle declares, «If Christ be not risen, 
your faith is vain, yeare yet in your sins :—then they also that 
have fallen asleep in Christ have perished.” «But now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them 
that slept.” Christ acted as our representative and surety. 
His resurrection is a full proof that he had paid our debt— 
that full satisfaction was made: for he could not in justice 
come o"* of the hands of the law, until the last farthing was 
paid. 
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2. His ascent into heaven proves the completeness of his 
satisfaction. Had not justice been satisfied, it would not have 
approved of his ascent into heaven as our surety, and his ex- 
altation at the right harid of God in that character. Had 
Christ been excluded from heaven, we might have feared that 
his satisfaction was not complete. But his honourable admis- 
sion and glorious standing in heaven is a public and standing 
sestimony, that the Father is well pleased with him in his 
mediatorial character: 

3. The gifts of his spirit to his church, prove the complete- 
ness of his satisfaction. When about to ascend, he commanded 
his disciples to wait at Jerusalem until they were endowed 
with power from on high. Ina few days after his ascension 
he shed forth on them in a public manner the gifts of the Holy 

Spirit. What a glorious and unanswerable proof of his power 
and standing In the court of heaven! Many were the miracles, 
which the Apostles wrought in his name. It is true, the mi- 
ractlous gifts are not now possessed in the church; common 
and saving influences however are, and remain an abiding 
proof of the completeness of Christ’s satisfaction. Every soul 
hat is born of the Spirit and converted to God, Is a present 
proof of the completeness of Christ’s satisfaction. Blessed be 
God, we have many such proofs in these days. 

We will conclude with two remarks—the one relates to 
the right use of this doctrine, and the other to the abuse of it. 

The doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction is rightly used for 
the comfort and encouragement of every humble and penitent 
soul. Many are almost overwhelmed with the burden of their 
sins and guilt. Let all such recollect, let them be assured 
that there is full salvation in the Lord Jesus Christ-—that he 
has made full satisfaction for sin—that God ts well pleased 
with him for his righteousness’ sake; and will pardon and 
receive into favour “all who come in his name. ‘The way to 
obtain pardon is to believe in Christ. ‘The way to be justi- 
fied is to believe in Christ. The way to obtain peace with 
God, is to believe in Christ. The way to obtain renewing 
and sanctifying grace is to believe in Christ. The way to 
obtain every blessing for time and eternity is to believe in 
Christ. He is more worthy than we are unworthy. He has 
done more to honour God than we have to dishonour him. 

We would guard this doctrine from abuse. We fear that 
Many are abusing it to the great dishonour of God, and the 
ruin of their souls. When they hear us exalt the Saviour and 
declare the completeness of his satisfaction for sin,—for all 
sin,—for the greatest sins; instead of letting the goodness of | 
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God lead them to repentance, they take encouragement to go 
oninsin. Ifthe grace of God be so full and free, they flat. 
ter themselves that they are safe, live as they may. If all 
sins on repentance will be pardoned, it no difference be made 
between the great and the small sinner, they take encourage. 
ment to indulge in sin, hoping that their danger will not be 
increased by it. 

Reader! this is to turn the grace of God into lasciviousness 
—this is to sin against tle love of God in Christ—this is to 
make the grace af the Gospel become the most awful curse to 
your soul—this i is to prepare for yourself a doom more awfal 
than that of Sodom and Gomorrah. «If he that despised 
Moses’ law died without mercy ander two or three witnesses, 
of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and 
counted the blood of the covenant, where with he was we 
an unholy thing, and done despite to the Spirit of Grace!” 
May God save you from sin and prepare you for a place at his 
right hand! Amen. O. 


EI 
For the Evan, and Lit. Magazine. 


Remarks on the Second Letter of W. P. in the Unitarian 
iseellany, on the Conversion of the Jews.” 


‘Tae Unitarian Miscellany, for Jane, has just fallen into 
my hands, and [ have read the second letter of W. P. on the 
conversion of the Jews. I feel encouraged by his attention 
to my former remarks, to submit a few “others to his con- 
sideration. It will gratify me much, if I shali be found again 
entitled to the commendation of having written in a re- 
markably pleasant tone,” whether « self-satisfied’ or not. 

i trust, I shall not be understood to question the merit of 
W. P. as a controvertist, when L express the opinion, that 
the position assumed in his first letter, and in his second, 
cannot be maintained. He wields his weapons, indeed, with 
a practised arm. L should not do him justice, without ap- 
plauding his dexterity. He parries well; but then his strokes 
are not murderous. ‘lo me he seems to have undertaken 
the impracticable task of transforming error into truth. 
And 1 cannot felicitate him on his success. 

As the character of Mr. Frey has been involved in this dis- 
cussion, TE feel disposed to offer some additional remarks on 
that subject. It is true that the question, about the conver- 
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sion of the Jews, does not depend on the character of any 
individual, or any number of individuals. That they siiall 
be converted to Christianity, and that means should be em- 
ployed for this purpose, may be true, even though a particu- 
jar class of means may be inappropriate and nugatory. And 
therefore [ must still maintain that what W. P. has said 
about the impossibility of converting the Jews to Trinitarian- 
ism by the means now employed, has no necessary relation 
to the subject itself; since, if he could demonstrate this 
impossibility, it would remain a distinct question, whether 
their Conversion might not nevertheless take place. But he 
has taught me to say, ** that if the means employed are futile, 
the end is not likely to be accomplished by those who employ 
them.’? While therefore | should not despair of the conversion 
of the Jews, if the American Society and their Agent were 
both laid aside, as hors de combat, yet regarding their efforts 
as inportant in this matter, nothing calculated to counteract 
them could appear unworthy of notice. On the character of 
the Agent would depend in no small degree his success in a 
cause, Which I deemed entitled to the highest measure of ap- 
probation and patronage. ‘T’o vindicate a character on which, 
| thought, undeserved aspersions had been cast, scemed to 
me an act of justice to Mr. F., and of duty to the Society 
which he represents. Nor am I now convinced that «this 
was a work to which” I « was not called and which” I might 
as well have left alone”? W. P. will, however, do me the 
justice to recollect that I did not censure his determination 
io suspend his judgment about Mr. F. And yet I will com- 
mitit to his candour to decide, whether the manner in which 
he announced that determination, did not disclaim the atti- 
tude of mere neutrality ? But whatever he may have thought 
ov said, it is probably not unknown to him that, that gentle- 
man’s character was assailed in various public papers 3 in 
some instances indeed in the language of comparative decency, 
but in others, in that of rancorous abuse. IL trust I shall 
never be reluctant to lift my voice or to wield miy pen in de- 
fence of injured innocence. I know that I am very fallible; 
but L pray that my errors may be on the side of charity and 
never on the side of calumny. And here it may be as _ well 
to rectify a little error into which W. P. has glided. He says 
“PP. W. speaks in a very indignant strain of any attempt 
to investigate his (Mr. F’s) moral qualifications.” Really I 
have no recollection of having done any such thing. If I 
have spoken in an * indignant strain’? it was on a somewhat 
diferent acconyt. Suppose I had heard some rumour prejudi- 
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i cial to the character of W. P. and without any attempt to in- 
| vestigate its foundation or being prepared to adduce any evi- 
dence of its truth, should, when I saw him embark in some 
enterprize which claimed the confidence of the public, through | 
the medium of the newspapers and otherwise, denounce him 
and load him with reproach; would he not feel that he had a 
right to complain? And what would be his astonishment when 
% I should arrest his complaint, by saying, Sir, [was only at- 
: tempting to investigate your moral qualifications ? Investiga- 
tion indeed ? He would regard this as a droll mode of inves- 
tigating the matter. Well, this is precisely the way in which, 
I do not say W. P., but the enemies of Mr. F. have under- 
LS taken to investigate his moral qualifications. They have 
brought against him no other charge than is implied in some 
. gener ral terms of reproach, bitter enough it must be confessed, 
a and they have not presented one atom of proof. Yet, forsooth, 
a in an enlighter ied community, a man shall be hunted down at 
this rate, “and if a word of objection is offered, why, they 
are only inguiring into his character. A novel mode of in- 
quiry, truly. Itis an imitation of that sage and ancient 
custom, which preseribed the drowning of an old woman 
accused of witchcraft, in order to ascertain whether she ought 
to be drowned or not. ‘These gentlemen’s object was sum- 
marily to gibbet Mr. F. After that was done, who would, 
might prove him guilty. My notions of morality may be 
oh fashioned, but they teach me, that he who lends himself 
to the propagation of an il] report of any man, without having 
* sufficient reason to believe it true, is a slanderer. I do not 
i. —apply this remark to W. P. but there are others to whom it 
mi is too applicable.: And if a person whose reputation is suffer- 
t ing under this species of warfare, intimates that he may claim 
w the protection of the law, an outcry is made about the liberty 
y of ihe press, an d free inquiry and all that; and the intimation 
is trumpeted abroad, as prima facie evidence of guilt. This 
procedure, I am confident, W. P. cannot approve; but I re- 
gret that he has seemed to give it his sanction by speaking on 
the subject as he has done. For myself, I have no wish *to 
silence inquiry” about Mr. F. On the contrary, I say, 
‘6 question his innocence,” ¢ investigate his moral qualifica- 
tions’? as much as you please, but do not condemn and execute 
him without proof of his guilt. 
[have not forgotten that W. P. has assigned his * reasons 
for alluding to him as he did.”? They are contained in an ex- 
tract from a report of the committee of the London Jews So 
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ciety, Which states, in substance, that Mr. F.* was dismissed 
from its service, for « improper conduct,” which he himself con- 
jessed, at least, in part. Let me now ask, why, since the com- 
mittee thought proper to allude to this subject at all, they 
did not specify this «improper conduct?” Nothing can be 
more vague than this expression. Imagination is left to range 
unguided from the slightest to the most criminal impropriety, 
and to settle down where prepossession or prejadice may 
please. Was it something too enormous to be disclosed, and 
over Which they sought to throw the mantle of concealment? 
But “this thing was not done ina corner.” In the metro- 
polis of England it could not be hidden. If Mr. F. has been 
guilty of sume enormous sin, under the eye of so many per- 
sons, of all descriptions, it is * passing strange,” that his ill 
fame has not crossed the Atlantic in seven years. But Iam 
prepared to go farther, and say, that he has not been charged 
in London, not even in this Report, with any immoral or un- 
christian conduct, whatever. 

I have not made this assertion without what seems to me 
suficient reason. ‘The first coming of Mg, F. to this country, 
the incipient efforts of The American Soeiety for Meliorating 
the condition of the Jews, and the operations of their Agent, 
have, at different periods, turned my attention to his charac- 
ter and object. For my own satisfaction, L have sought what 
information [ could obtain. And the result is, that L think 
myself warranted to deny the charge which this Report seems 
to substantiate. Still Lam willing to admit that the com- 
mittee thought Mr. F’s conduct * improper,”’ nor is it mar- 
vellous that they should think so. Unless | am egregiously 
misinformed, the fact which their exemplary caution has kept 
out of view, is simply this—that, in consequence of some diffi- 
culties which arose from having the London Society under the 
joint management of members of the established Church, and 
of dissenting churches, the dissenters retired from the man- 
agement, and peaceably committed the whole business to the 
hands of members of the established Church, who, of course, 
wished to conduct it according to the principles and views of 
the establishment. Whether Mr. F. ought to have conformed 
to these views, it is not my office to decide. But he did not 
thus conform; and, of course, he was dismissed from the service 
of the Society. Is W. P. indeed prepared tosay “he was dis- 
missed, and not honourably dismissed?” Mr. F. was, doubt- 
less, governed by his own convictions. And W. P. has said 
Fie: —— with W. P. that Mr. F. is intended although no name is men- 
tioned. 
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‘we can none of us act better, than to act from conviction.” 
Surrendering, as he did, a respectable and comfortable and use. 
ful station which, by acquiescing in the measures of the So- 
ciety, he might have retained, for an uncertainty in all these 
particulars, it is at least highly probable that he acted consci- 
entiously. Nay, it was that same “constancy” which W. P, 
elsewhere applauds almost in heroics, that turned him out 
of his station and cast him once more upon the world. And 
i seriously believe that if the committee had stated precisel 
what was the “improper conduct,” to which they alluded, W, 
P. would disagree with them. Still for ought J know, for J 
am not acquainted with all the minute details of this transac- 
tion, Mr. F. may have acted, in some respects, imprudenily, 
But even of this I have not seen a particle of evidence. As 
to his alleged confession, it amounts to a mere nothing. He 
and the committee were at issue. He thought his conduct 
proper; they thought it amproper. He openly avowed the 
course which he pursued and thought it his duty to pursue. 
They called his avowal a confession. And thus they severed. 
Does W. P. serigusly wonder, that Mr. F. was not *re- 
ceived back again Into the London Society??? Why, neither 
party wished it. The difference of opinion which separated 
them, and in which, [ am willing to admit, both parties were 
conscientious, was certainly sufficient to keep them aloof. 
W. P. does not think that the testimonials and letters in 
favour of Mr. F’. from «distinguished individuals in England,” 
furnish ‘any suflicient vindication of his conduct.”? It may 
be that they do not. But L think they furnish proof that 
his conduct did not need vindication. But W. P. has dis- 
covered ‘the dates of all these letters were previous to the 
Report above referred to; and what of that? Why have not 
these distinguished individuals,” knowing the use which 
has been made of them in this country, sent to us some ex- 
pression of the change of their opinion of Mr. F. in conse- 
quence of his subsequent “improper conduct?” But let us 
look a little beneath the surface of this matter. It is true, 
that the letters were written before the Report. But it is not 
true, that they were written, as W. P. supposes, when Mr. 
F. was “in high credit with the London Socie ty.” The Re- 
port was published in 1817, when Mr. F. had “« proceeded to 
America.”? He was dismissed from the London Society in 
i816: and these letters were written after his-dismission, by 
“distinguished individuals,” perfectly informed of the causes 
and circumstances of his dismission; and with a view lo his 
nracecding to America, in consequence of his dismission from 
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the London Society. ‘This fact alone, is, to say the least, 
strong presumptive proof, that Mr. F’s conduct had not been 
very ** Mproper.” 

1 wish to state another fact with which I happen to be ac- 
quainted. Some time after coming to this country Mr. F. 
wished te connect himself with some religious denomination 
here. His application for this purpose was made to the Pres- 
bytery of New-York; and his request was a very reasonable 
one, that before admitting him as a member, they should 
take time and inform themselves fully of his standing. 
Accordingly, at his instance, they wrote to the London Jews 

Soe ely, from which emanated this charge of “improper con- 
duct,” and to sundry * distinguished individuals in England’? 
respecting him 3 and the information which they obtained 
from these sources, was so perfectly satisfactory, that, as I 
have been told, they wnanimously received him as a member 
of their body. 

So much for the character of Mr. F. I have undertaken 
to advocate it, because I believe he has been defamed without 
cause. {f do not suppose him to be perfect. Nor would I say 
of him or of any man, that he Is ** above suspicion.” Iknow 
too well the frailty of human nature. Even good men have 
sometimes most wofully erred. But when not only the pre- 
ponderance of proof, but the whole proof, is in favor of Mr. 
F’s integrity, it would be unreasonable in me even to question 
that integrity. Although I have advocated his character in 
its association with a cause, which I regard as more impor- 
tant than the character of any individual, [am not determined 
blindly to believe in his infallibility. To do this I have no 
motive whatever, and as soon as any one shall prove him to 
be guilty of immoral or unchristian conduct that should de- 
prive him of the esteem and confidence of the religious com- 
munity, I shall give him up. Into the future I pretend not 
topry. But as to the past, I think I am justified in saying 
if this could have been done, it would have been done. 

In looking over all that TE have written on this subject, 1 
begin to fear that W. P. will again think that I was not called 
to “all this work, and might as well have left some of if alone. 
indeed [T had no expectation of saying half so much on this 
topic. I think however, that in the absence of all opposing 
evidence, [I have furnished what should be regarded as ¢ ir- 
refrazable proofs of this man’s good reputation; and [ trust 
that W. P. will, according to his promise, rejoice to ve 
ceive them.” 
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The review of what Ihave written has produced another 
fear. I have remarked ononly one fifth part of W. P’s letter; 
and should the remaining four fifths demand as much atten- 
tion, I should be in danger of filling the whole Magazine to 
the exclusion of more important matter. [ must therefore 
solicit W. P’s indulgence, in deferring what more IT have to 
say, for a future occasion. P. W: 


For the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 


REMARKS ON MISSIONARY JOURNALS. 


3oME remarks on the Missionary Journals of the present 
— which were originally published in your Magazine for 
February, 1825, have been noticed by a writer tn the Re- 
ligious Intelligencer in terms which call for a reply. Tam 
truly glad that this subject is attracting attention. Espe- 
cially as in this way it is to be hoped that the object which I 
had in view in making those remarks will be attained. I 
protest, however, ag rainst the judgment of my opponent as to 
the motives which de termined me to write as I did. And 
surely, while he was in strong terms censuring my injustice 
and want of charity, he ought to have had very good evidence 
to justify the imputation of selfishness, especi: ally as the con- 
ductors of one of the ablest of the religious Magazines pub- 
lished in this country, are involved in the charge. ‘The truth 
is that, although an humble sphere has been allotted to me, 
and my endowments are but small, I have been, for years, 
a zealous, and 1 will add a laborious friend of the cause of 
Christian benevolence. And I have no greater desire than to 
see that cause prosper. I live, however, in a part of the 
country where its friends are comparatively few, and if ac- 
tive enemics are few also, the body of the people are indiffer- 
ent. My opportunities are such as, perhaps, enable me to 


judge of circumstances which operate to the injury of this 


cause with greater accuracy than more sharp-sighted men, 
who oc cupy the strong fortresses of christianity, and are so 
surrounded by frier ids, that the assaults of the adv ersary are 
not felt. In this situation, [ adopted the opinions expressed 
in the obnoxious Remarks, and determined to offer them for 
publication. I knew no better mode of correcting what I 
conscientiously believe to be wrong, and putting away what 
i am sure is injurious to the Missionary cause. Never have 
i written any thing, the motive of which was more fully ap- 
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proved by my own conscience. It is then a small matter with 
me to be judged of man’s judgment. 

[ should not have occupied any part of your pages with 
things of this kind, had it not been for the purpose of giving 
a serious Caution against judging of men’s motives, when 
they cannot be known, and imputing sinister designs, not 
supported by evidence. Whether the pieces in the Religious 
Intelligencer proceeded from one person, or was the joint work 
of many. [ know not. I have no doubt but that an honest de- 
sire to vindicate, what is supposed to be, an injured cause, 
produced this publication, and I only lament that the impu- 
tations adverted to, were allowed to mingle with the defence 
which has been attempted. 

In present circumstances, I am not in a situation to enter 
into the various particulars, which a complete vindication of 
my Remarks requires. My files of Magazines and News- 
papers are far from me, and I donot expect shortly to have 
access to them. I can only, then, offer general observations, 
and refer to particulars to be brought forward at some subse- 
quent period. ‘This places me at great disadvantage. Still, 
however, I venture forward against an antagonist, who cer- 
tainly is not to be despised; and who has fully prepared him- 
self for the encounter. ‘This affords no evidence of discretion, 
whatever it may do of sincerity. But I beg leave to observe, 
that, while these polemic terms are brought into use, there is 
not, as far as I know my own heart, one spark of unfriendly 
feeling towards the writer to whom Lam opposed. We both 
are labouring to advance the same cause: in different ways 
indeed, but I dare say with equal sincerity. And I am per- 
suaded that they who have censured the present style of Mis- 
sionary Journals, will by and by receive the hearty thanks-of 
Missionary Societies, and of Missionaries themselves. The 
wounds of .a friend are faithful; and often there is a healing 
virtue in them, which is acknowledged when the smart is gone. 

I wish to premise, that there is entertained by many an 
opinion, that what is amiss in the conduct of religious institu- 
tions, ought not in christian prudence to be made the subject 
of public discussion. ‘This opinion, as far as merely private 
tatters between man and man are concerned, is perfectly just. 
But things, in which the public are concerned, and which | 
are of a public nature, ought, as [ humbly think, to be treated 
ina public way. This will ensure confidence. Censures 
coming thus from a friend will show that efforts are making 
to improve what is defective, and correct what is wrong. I 
am for no concealments. 
vol. vr. Wo. 7.—July 1823, 46 
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The course of observation pursued by the writer in the Rk. 
I. calls on me to make some remarks on the intellectual char. 
acter of the clergy of our country, and the course of study 
pursued by them. This is I know a delicate subject. I would 
treat it cautiously, and respectfully. I have a high regard 
for the profession ; many of my dearest and best friends be- 
long to it. I consider the ministry of the gospel as intimately 
connected with the highest interests of society, and the ever- 
lasting welfare of mankind. And when [ compare the clergy 
of the United States with that of the rest-of Christendom, [ 
rejoice in the belief that, for fervour of piety, ardour of zeal, 
purity of character, activity in professional labour, and all 
the moral qualities which dignify and adorn human nature, 
they are superior, on the whole, to any equal body of men in 
any other country. As to acquaintance with systematic di- 
vinity they perhaps are at least equal to others. But as for 
literary and scientific acquirements, classical taste and intel- 
lectual force, I cannot say somuch. I[ know well how to ac- 
count for any deficiency which may appear here. And while 
{ lament the fact, I am sure that the really eminent men 
among us—and that there are such it would be folly to deny 
-——Will be most ready to agree with the humble individual who 
submits these remarks to the public. L have instituted some 
comparisons between the several professions in our country ; 
and in doing this, IT have run the eye of my mind over the 
whole land, from North to South, and from East to West, 
and while L have gloried in those truly great men whose talents 
and acquirements, sanctified by grace, are consecrated to the 
very best interests of their species; I have been constrained 
to acknowledge that the preponderance of genius, of well 
trained and matured intellect, of classical literature and 
science, was not with them. Still, however, I do verily be- 
lieve that they are not so far behind others, but that suitable 
efforts might bring them even with the foremost. 

These remarks will bring to recollection the fact, that in 
former times and indeed until lately, there were no Semina- 
ries for the study of Theology ; and of course few facilities 
for the attainment of professional eminence in this depart- 
ment; while schools of law and medicine abounded in our 
country. Indeed considering the disadvantages under which 
clergymen have laboured, it is to the honour of the profession, 
that so many exceptions are to be found to my general remark. 
Still, however, there is enough in the present state of things 
to excite the deep solicitude of every true friend of the church 
in America; and to call forth the most vigorous efforts to 
improve the intellectual character of the profession. If ! 
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mistake not most grievously, I speak here the sentiments of 
the really learned and great men in the church, from one ex- 
tremity of the Union tothe other. Indeed the exertions made 
within the last ten or twelve years, afford decisive evidence 
on this subject. 

And here it may be thought, at first view, that my com- 
plaints are groundless, and that I may well change my tone 
into one of hope, and triumph—I wish that I could be con- 
vinced of this. Allow me to say, however, that I rejoice as 
heartily in the establishment of theological seminaries, as 
any among us. ‘They do promise much. But to make them 
as efficient and of course as beneficial as they ought to be, T 
lo believe that some changes are necessary. It was with the 
humble hope of being, in some small degr ee, instrumental in 
effecting these changes, that I touched, in my remarks, on 
the subject of theological education. I wish it, however, to 
be most distinctly understood that I meant no censure on the 
excellent men who are at the head of these institutions. I be- 
lieve them to be able, faithful, and laborious men. From my 
heart L love and honour them. And I would venture to leave 
my cause to be decided by their observation and experience. 
As however they cannot be constituted a court or council to 
decide on this subject, I must give my reasons, and leave it 
to the public to judge. Indeed, if so acute and intelligent 
a writer as the correspondent of the R. I. had not committed 
himself before the public, and thus in some sort bound himself 
to maintain his opinions, | would be content to ask a hearing, 
and leave the matter to his decision. 

I believe that Theological education is imperfect, and needs 
to be improved, because 

|. Young men enter the Seminaries without sufficient prepar- 
ation. Whatever may be said about the six years spent at 
the Academy and at College, I do conscientiously believe 
that this position, as a general one, is true. I appeal to the 
Professors in our Institutions. Have they not reason to wish 
that their pupils were better drilled betore they come into 
their hands? I appeal to the ablest and most distinguished 
young men who have gone through these Seminaries. Do they 
not lament that a broader and firmer foundation is not laid 
ior erecting the superstructure of their Theological knowledge, 
by students of Divinity? The fault, here, lies in part on the 
habits of our countrymen generally. The foundation of good 
scholarship is laid in the grammar school. ‘There, boys ought 
to be drilled for years, and made perfect in the elements of 
knowledge. But this is not the case. They are the most 
popular teachers, who carry on their pupils with greatest ra- 
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pidity. And a boy is considered as ripe for College here, 
who would not be allowed a place on the fourth form in an 
English Grammar school. Thus poorly furnished, the stu- 
dent goes to College, and is matriculated. ‘The sort of rivalr 

which exists among the seats of learning—already sufliciently 
numerous—in our country, creates a temptation to admit 
students, without that rigid examination, which ought to be 
had. ‘There are no private tators in our Colleges, to instruct 
and examine young men in their chambers. ‘The Professop 
lectures toa class of fifty or sixty, and cannot possibly sub- 
ject each individual to that strict inquest, which is necessary 
to ascertain and insure his progress. It is hard to deny a 
diploma to a young man who has attended lectures regularly 
through the whole course, and paid College fees! And thus 
many a youth leaves College, with an A. B. attached to his 
name, who is unable to conduct a class of Grammar boys 


through Cesar’s Commentaries, without laboriously review- 


ing before them. 

Besides this haste in getting forward, many who enter 
Theological Seminaries, are subject to peculiar disadvantages. 
The idea of getting a College education is taken up compara- 
tively late in life. In some revival of Religion they have been 
brought to a knowledge of divine truth, and are strongly in- 
clined to devote their lives to the ministry of the gospel. The 
circumstances in which they are placed compel them to hurry 
through preparatory studies. They enter college at great 
disadvantage ; and certainly do not leave it with that matu- 
rity of taste and intellect which all ought to desire. 1 here 
speak notorious facts. And however the case may appear to 
men unacquainted with the subject of education, six years 
from the time a man takes up hig, grammar, until he begins 
the study of a profession, is a very scanty allowance of time. 
It would be thought so in any civilized country in the world 
but ours. But do [ here censure the young men and boys 
among us? Certainly not. The blame is laid on parents, and 
others, who as regards education, sustain the relation and 
ought to fill the place of parents. 

2. But in the next place, considering the previous prepara- 
tion of most young men, I do think that either a longer time 
than three years ought to be allotted to theological education, 
or the course of study ought to be abridged. Against this 
last expedient, I should enter a very solemn protest. But as 
things now are, I do not see how it is possible for a young 
man of ordinary capacity, after being hurried through his 
collegiate course, to give a profitable attention to all the sub- 
jects embraced in the prelections of three professors, Let !' 
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be remembered that the Hebrew language is not a part of 
college studies. ‘That Greek scholarship is generally very 
imperfect ; and that, besides paying attention to these Jan- 
cages, the student has to take his r ange through the widely 
extended subject of Biblical criticism; the still wider field of 
Christian Theology ; the copious themes of Ecclesiastical 
History, and church government ; besides his studies on the 
composition and delivery of sermons. Let one refer to the 
course of stady prescribed in the seminaries of Andover and 
Princeton ; and, bearing in mind all the facts which I have 
stated, let him, if he knows any thing of these matters, de- 
cide whether three years are suflicient to go through this 
course well. I do not blame young preachers for being what 
they are, on leaving the theological seminaries. Much less, 
[ repeat, do I censure their teachers. I find fault with the 
spirit of the age, with the habits of our countrymen, with the 
pinion that clergymen can be manufactured at a seminary as 
domestic shirtings are at a steam loom, or nails at a factory. 
The truth is that a young man’s mind ought to be very well dis- 
ciplined, toenable him to reap full advantage from the widely 
extended course of study prescribed in our seminaries. And 
while this is the case, some students do not stay the appointed 
time, and others who do, go through their course ina manner 
somewhat like that of the traveller who passes through astrange 
countr¥ in a stage coach. Many objects are seen, and but few 
well remembered. Vivid impressions are made in such rapid 
succession as often to obliterate or confuse one another; and 
there is left an indistinct recollection of the whole. Or, to 
drop this figurative manner of writing, the course of young 
men from the beginning of their education, until they enter 
tle pulpit is such that their minds cannot possibly be thoroughly 
embued with sound learning ; and when they enter on the ac- 
tive duties of their calling, they generally, in a very short 
time, lose their literary spirit, and sink down into mere com- 
posers of parish sermons. Let men capable of judging, look 
through the American churches, and see if this is not the 
case. Ido, notwithstanding all that is said about nine years, 
and present advantages, still maintain that the education of 
the clergy is imperfect, and needs improving. And here, I 
hope that no offence will be taken, as none is intended,. when 
[ give it as my opinion that Education Societies, by altering 
their plans, and showing a determination to keep the young 
men under their patronage longer at school, would promote 
the best interests of the church and of society at large. It 
would have a happy influence in correcting the practical mis- 
takes on the subject of education, which prevail to a wide 
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extent in this country. Parents, on seeing the effects of 
thorough training in this case, would resolve that their sons 
should: be made ripe and good scholars too. 

On this subject, I feel great solicitude, though perhaps the 
writer in the R. I. may think with little reason. But 

1. The clergy have very great influence, in forming the in- 
tellectual and moral character of the people. ‘This is an un- 
deniable fact. And no man who cherishes an enlightened 
patriotism, can help wishing that men, whose profession is 
connected with the best interests of their country, may be 
trained and disciplined in the best possible manner. 

2. Without the influence of a well educated clergy, litera- 
ture and science, instead of being the handmaids of religion, 
become the aids of infidelity. 

S. We must look to the clergy to maintain the cause of 
truth against those who would pervert it, and under the guise 
of christianity introduce a dangerous specics of Deism. 

I appeal to all who are capable of looking beyond the nar- 
row sphere of their own immediate duties, and taking into 
view the general state of the country, and seeing the course 
of things, whether the measures pursued in relation to this 
all important subject are such as the interests of the church 
require. Under the fall conviction that theological education 
is imperfect, and needs improvement, I shall not cease to 
present my views to the public, while I can raise my voice 
or wield a pen. And I confidently expect to find the best 
taught young preachers, and most promising students on my 
side of this great question. 

And here, I may notice a delusive argument which has 
been brought forward by the writer in the R. I. on the general 
subject of the literary spirit of the present age. It is said 
that by far more books of solid character are sold now, both 
in England and in the United States, than were some years 
ago. I am not so particularly acquainted with the literary 
history of England, as to be able to speak with confidence a6 
to that country. This I believe, that fashion has a very great 
influence on literature there, that the nobility and gentry con- 
sider a library a necessary part of their family establishments; 
and that every collector in his day purchases the books which 
it is fashionable to buy. I have thought, too, that on compar- 
ing the productions of the present English press with those 
of past centuries, there is a considerable decline, both in the 
knowledge of systematic divinity and Biblical criticism. In- 
deed, if my information is not entirely incorrect, the exam- 
ple of England was about as unhappy for the writer in the 
R. I. as he could well have selected. It is all on my side of 
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che argument. England is distinguished beyond all other 
countries for exertion in the cause of christian benevolence ; 
and things are so managed there, as, according to all that 
appears, to have produced the very effect which I deprecate, 
and against which it is my object to guard. 

In this country, several causes have concurred to produce 
ihe effect stated by my opponent. [I wish that he or they had 
used some signature, which would have prevented this con- 
stant circumlocution.] ‘The population of the. country is 
greater 5 the number of educated persons is much enlarged ; 
there is a very considerable increase in the number of clergy- 
men, and in the last ten years the professors of religion in the 
United States have been nearly doubled. ‘There may then, 
very well, be a greater demand for what are called good books 5 
and the testimony of the booksellers may be thought decisive 
on the subject. But there is a question which I should like 
much to have answered, before I give up my present opinion 
—Are the books which are bought, read, and studied, and 
thoroughly digested, so that the owners of them are masters 
of the subjects of which they treat? Now, here I have my 
doubts. ‘he spirit of the age is superficial. Some books 
are bought because they are cheap; some, because they are 
fashionable; some, because they are very good books, andevery 
hody ought to have them ; some, because they furnish texts, and 
hints, and helps for sermons,—but is there, after all, a spirit 
of diligent and laborious study, which carries a man on in a 
course of improvement amidst various avocations, active ex- 
ertions, perplexing cares and tedious sicknesses? I do not 
believe that there is. I cannot then ** away with” this com- 
plaint. No: while [ love my country, and the church as I do, 
I must co-operate, in my humble manner, with the sagacious 
and able men, who have taken up this subject in another maga- 
zine ; and I fondly hope that our labour will not be in vain. 

But I did not intend, at this time, to pursue this subject 
30 far. I come, in the next place, to offer some remarks on the 
style of Missionary Journals. And I wish to connect with 
this, another subject of no little importance—I mean the 
general style of religious intelligence. And I hope that all 
the editors of religious magazines and newspapers will bear 
with my plainness. I am really a friend; and I do hope that 
{ shall not be mistaken for an enemy. 

On this subject, I have been reminded more than once of 
the very trite saying, De gusiibus non est disputandum; (there 
is no disputing about tastes.) The writer in the R. I. defends 
the Journals with a zeal, which certainly shows that his 
taste has not been offended. Mine has been, and very fre- 
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quently is. And I have read enough of these productions to 
save tne from the challenge of that» writer, as an incompetent 
juryman in the case. My taste is offended, and my judgment 
is not satisfied with either the reasoning or authority on the 
other side. 

The quotation from Cook’s Voyages made in the Intelli- 
gencer, brought strongly to remembrance the feelings I ex- 
perienced when I first read the work. I was much younger 
than I am now: but I well recollect the weariness and some- 
times disgust, with which the frequent repetition of minute 
and trivial circumstances affected me while perusing that 
otherwise interesting collection. I often said to myself, 
‘‘ what is this to me ?—I do’nt care a straw for such trifles! 
—QO! mercy, here is another tedious detail: of little things” 
—I cannot help thinking, then, that it was unfortunate to 
quote instances of this sort.in the discussion of the present 
subject. Bad taste in one writer can be no defence of bad 
taste in another. And in the Missionary Journals, little 
things come so often, and are told with an air so grave and 
solemn, as to strike me and many other readers very un- 
pleasantly. 

And here, £ cannot help remarking, that the vindication of 
the Missionary Journals in the R. I. has, in several instances, 
reminded me of some arguments of our Unitarian neighbours. 
They attempt to disprove the doctrine of total depravity, by 
showing that man is not as bad as he can be. Now, I admit 
that the style of Missionary Journals might be worse than it 
is, by a great deal; and yet it is such as, in my judgement, to 

call loudly for improvement. In truth, I do think that it af- 
fords decisive evidence of the justice of my observations, in 
the first part of this essay. 

it is said indeed that Mr. Wilberforce and other distinguish- 
ed men, have read American Journals with very great interest 
and lively approbation. ‘This may be so, and yet the truth 
of my remarks and the justice of my censures be untouched. 
I read them day after day, week after week, and month after 
month, and I want to knowif Mr. Wilberforce does this— 
‘Lhe case is thus, powerful affections clothe with charms the 
most trivial objects. Nothing is so interesting to a parent 
as the prattle of a child; but that which fills a parent’s heart 
with rapture, sounds like nonsense to an indifferent person. 
‘This observation illustrates the subject. In the first fervour 
of the feelings excited by Missionary efforts in our country, 
nothing connected with them was destitute of interest. Every 
christian read every account with lively feelings. But a work 
which is to go on—God grant that it may go on and prosper 
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_-from year to year, and from age to age, must have some- 
thing better for its support, as far as human instrumentality 
is concerned, than the mere effervescence of feeling. It must 
be sustained by principles of permanent character. The 
manner of operation, as well as the object, must approve 
itself to our understandings. A christian, who, with a just 
view of the subject, pledges himself to the Missionary cause, 
gives a pledge for life. And it is his wish to gain others over 
in like manner to the same sacred cause of benevolence. He, 
herefore, desires in weekly and monthly accounts of Mission- 
ary transactions, to find that which satisfies his own reason, 
offends not his own taste, and may excite an interest in the 
bosom of his intelligent neighbour. But in reading Mission- 
ary Journals, he will find the case to be this—The first pub- 
lished Missionary accounts made a very strong impression on 
ihe excited mind of the young student. He associated with 
the dignity and grandeur of the object, such incidents as a 
high wind, a violent shower, the cutting down of trees, and 
building of log cabins, the clearing of ground and hoeing of 
potatoes, and a hundred other ordinary occurrences. And 
remembering what impression these things made on him, he 
supposes that similar details will produce similar effects. 
And hence we have, from year to year, an unreasonable and 
wearisome proportion of such details. And it seems to be 
verily believed that all this ought to be very interesting. But 
[have opportunity of knowing that it is not so; that many 
real friends of the Missionary cause wish fer an improvement ; 
and that enemies of evangelical piety laugh at the taste and 
the science displayed in our vehicles of religious intelligence. 

And when I see and hear these things, am I to be accused 
of crying injustice, because I attempt to produce a reforma- 
tion? I do know that I am a sincere and zealous friend. 

It is out of the question to say that the Missionaries live a 
life of such constant care and ceaseless labour, that they 
cannot write better. It is not elaborately fine writing that 
I wish for, or expect. The thing of which I complain is the 
matter, much more than the manner of the Journals. It is 
the frequent mention of incidents, which appear trivial, 
rather than of the numercus interesting subjects, which would, 
of course, I should think, strike the mind of a well educated 
observant man, going into new scenes, and carrying with 
him a‘new religion. That the Missionaries find time to write, 
we all know. Let them write as much, or half as much, as 
is published, on the subjects mentioned in my former remarks, 
or others of a similar character ; let them no longer follow 
the example set before them in the first Missionary Journals, 

VoL. vi. No. 7.—July 1825, 47 
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but improve them as they well can, and in this respect I shal] 
be satisfied. , 

It gives me sincere pleasure to remark that, since this sub- 
ject has been taken up in the Christian Spectator and in the 
Evangelical and Literary Magazine, there has been a mani- 
fest improvement in some, at least, of the most important 
publications of religious intelligence in our country. IT do 
not pretend to assign the cause : the fact has been noticed by 
others as well as by myself. And I mention it now, for the 
sake of observing that it Inay encourage those who labour to 
subserve the interests of Missionary Societies, by calling for 
improvement in the Journals of the Missionaries, to go on, 
Their object will be accomplished: and by and by all will 
rejoice in it. 

I have already far exceeded the limits which I had pre- 
scribed to myself, in this communication ; and yet [have not 
said all that [ wish to say. In my next. I may have an op- 
portunity to enter more into particulars than [can do now, 
In the meantime [ will entertain the hope that, in any thing 
else that the writer in the R. I. may please to say on this sub- 
ject, he will leave it to Gud to judge of motives. But how- 
ever he may choose to act in reference to this matter, I shall 
pursue the course that [ think right. praying the mean while, 
that the God of all wisdom and grace may prosper the Mis- 
gionary cause, by removing every thing that hinders its pro- 
gress, and giving efficacy to all the labours of his servants to 
promote it, whether in this or in foreign lands. HOLEM. 


+ <i — 


| The following piece was found by mere accident. Where it came from, or 
by whom it was written, we know not. It is worth reading; and there 
fore we give it to the readers of the Magazine.] 


THE FRIENDLY GUIDE, SHEWING THE DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS TO EACE 
OTHER, AS COMMANDED IN SCRIPTURE. 


I. Brotherly love stands foremost in the rank of mutual 
Christian duties. 


Tris is to be considered as the chief rule and pleasing mo- 
live of every subsequent duty. Brotherly love is founded 
on the common and equal relation, which christians stand in 
to God as thetr heavenly Father. Many run out into long 
and heavy complaints against others for their want of love ; 
but the more excellent ps ay is,«first to fan the sacred flame in 
our own breasts, and then to encourage and promote it all 
we can in our brethren. * Ye are all brethren.”? Matt. xiii. 
Therefore, ** leve as brethren.’”’ 1 Pet. iii. 8. «* A new com: 
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‘‘ By this shal! all men know that 


ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” John 


xill. 34, 35. 


brother whom he hath seen, how 
bath not seen?” 1 John iv. 20. 


to edify the body of Christ: 


The means of edification are 
try of the word: 
community. 


“See that you love one another with a pure 
peart fervently.”’ 1 Pet. i. 22. 


‘If any man say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar, for he that loveth not hie 


‘an he love God whom he 
«s God is love.”’ ver. 8. 


II. Endeavour to promote each other’s edification. 

Christian gifts, in all their beautiful variety, are designed 
nor is there any member of the 
church who may not, according to his abilities and opportu- 
nities, contribute something towards building up his brethren. 


not confined to the public minis- 
they are a talent intrusted to the whole 
«EKdify one another even as also ye do.” 


1 Thes. v. 11. * Let every one please his neighbour for his 
good to edification.” Rom. xv. 2. Seek, that ye may excel 
to the edifying of the church.”? 1 Cor. xiv. 12. 


IIIf. Watch over each other in love. 

In observing each other’s spirit and conduct, there should 
be nothing of that sourness or severity of temper, which is 
pleased in finding occasions of censure, and ever puts the 
worst construction on doubtful cases ; but that mildness of 


true friendship, which hopeth all things. 


Should you see a 


brother «exposed to danger, you should affectionately warn 
him, and so endeavour to prevent his fall ; lest your neglect 
should make you a partaker of other men’s sins. Let there 
then **be no schism in the body, but let the members have 
the same care one for another.”” 1 Cor. xii. 25. 


IV. Carefully avoid offences. 


Tenderness of a brother’s peace is the amiable temper of 
ithe gospel, is solemnly enjoined by the authority, and sweetly 


recommended by the example of Jesus. 


No christian should 


resolve to gratify himself in things indifferent in themselves, 


at the expense of a another’s 


comfort. 


‘Let no man put a 


stumbling block, or an occasion to fall, in a brother’s way.” 


Rom. 


xiv. 13. 


«For meat destroy not the work of God. 


All things indeed are pure; but it is evil for that man who 
«s When ye sin so against the 
brethren, and wound their weak conscience, ye sin against 


eateth with offence.”? ver. 20. 


Christ. 


Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I 


will eat no flesh (such as had been offered to idols) while the 
world standeth, lest I should make my brother to offend.” 


1 Cor. Vill. 13, 13. 


«¢ And herein do I exercise myself, to 
have always a conscience void of offence towards God and to- 
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wards men.” Acts xxiv. 16. ‘Give none offence, neither 
to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God.” 
1 Cor. x. 32. 


V. Bear with the infirmities of your brethren. 

You need, and expect forbearance from others, conse- 
quently you should exercise it towards them. He that con- 
siders the daily forbearance of a gracious God with himself, 
will most abound in this necessary grace among his fellow- 
christians. To magnify the mote in a brother’s cye, forgetful 
of the beam in our own, is the character of the hypecrite, 
given by our Redeemer. ¢* Love suffereth long, and is kind ; 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; beareth (or covereth) 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,” Yea, 
«‘ never faileth.”” 1 Cor. xiii. 5—8. «‘* Walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and 
meekness, with long suffering, forbearing one another in 
love.” Eph. iv. 1, 2. 

VI. Reprove sin personally and affectionately. 

It may be truly affirmed, that there is no christian duty 
more particularly commanded, more necessary and important 
in its design, or more generally neglected among professors, 
than this. De you see or hear of a brother’s fall, retire and 
pray for his restoration: mention not the thing to any other 
person, but go directly to the offender, beseeching God to 
make you the instrument of his recovery; tenderly and faith- 
fully point out the evil of his conduct, if the thing be true, 
and exhort him by the mercies of God to repentance. The 
slanderer, with all his seeming zeal for holiness, while re- 
porting the faults of others, gratifies his own malignant mind, 
and imitates the conduct of the accuser of the brethren; but 
the humble christian feels compassion for his brother’s soul, 
while by affectionate reproof, he aims at the destruction of 
his sin. Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart; 
thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer 
sin upon him.” Lev. xix. 17. «* If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone. If he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 
But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses, every word 
may be established. And if he shall neglect to ‘hear them, 
tell it unto the church: but if he neglect to hear the church, let 
him be unto thee as an heathen man, or a publican.”’ Matt. 
xviii. 15—17. * Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness: considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” Gal. vi. 1. 
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VII. Let matiers of dispute concerning worldly things, and 
which cannot be settled between yourselves, be referred to the 
arbitration of some of your brethren. 

A litigious temper, ever ready to appeal to the civil law, 
js, in any case, exceedingly repugnant to the temper of the 
gospel ; and much more so when allowed between members 
of the same church, * Dare any of you, having a matter 
against another, go to law before the unjust, and not before 
(he saints? Do you not know that the saints shall judge the 
world ? and if the world shall be judged by you, are ye un- 
worthy to judge the smallest matters? Know ye not that. 
we shall judge angels? how much more things that pertain 
to this life? If then ye have judgments of things pertaining 
to this life, set them to judge who are least esteemed in the 
church. I speak to your shame. Is it so that there is not a 
wise man among you? No not one that shall be able to judge 
between his brethren ? But brother goeth to law with brother, 
and that before unbelievers. Now therefore there is utterly 
a fault among you, because ye go to law one with another. 
Why do ye not rather take wrong? Why do ye not rather 
suffer yourselves to be defrauded ?’? 1 Cor. vi. 7. 

VILL. Cultivate a forgiving spirit. 

Free pardon is the chief blessing and glory of the gospel. 
Shall then the disciples of the forgiving Saviour, treasure 
up the memory of a brother’s offences, or indulge a disposi- 
tion of retaliation and revenge? If we cannot sincerely re- 
peat the Lord’s prayer, how are we Christ’s disciples? Yet, 
every one who harbours an unforgiving temper, while he re- 
peats that prayer, asks for damnation on himself. « Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, be put away from you; with all malice. And be 
ye kind one to another, forgiving one another, even as God, 
for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven you.” Eph. iv. 31,32. * For- 
bearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any ; even as Christ forgave you, so 
also do ye.” Col. iii. 18. See also the parable of the debtor. 
Matt. xviii. 21—35. 


IX. Carefully avoid contentions. 

‘There should be no schism among the members of Christ’s 
body. ‘Those who take pleasure in fomenting a party spirit 
and sowing the seeds of discord among christians, are actuat- 
ed by the spirit of the devil, whose established maxim is, 
divide and conquer. «And Abraham said to Lot, let there 
be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, for we are 
brethren.” Gen. xiii. 8. « He that soweth discord among 
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brethren, doth the Lord hate ; yea, such are an abomination 
to him.”? Prov. vi. 1, 19. *« Mark them which cause divisions 
and offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, 
and avoid them. For they that are such serve not our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but their own belly ; and by good words and fair 
speeches, deceive the hearts of the simple.” Rom. xvi. 17, 18. 


X. Sympathixe with each other in affliction. 

The most eminent saints, in every age of the church, have 
abounded in this lovely temper. It is held forth as one of the 
endearing characters of our great High-Priest, that he is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities; and herein, the 
members should be conformed to their head. This disposition 
will lead us to attempt to pour in the oil of consolation, where 
the mind is wounded and ready to faint under trial, by re- 
minding them of what God has done for them in past days, 
and directing their faith and hope to the fulness of promised 
mercy in Christ Jesus. «* Bear ve one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.” Eph. vi. 2. ** And whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.”? 1 Cor. 
xii. 26. ‘Blessed be God, the God of all comfort; who 
comforteth us in all our tribulations, that we may be able to 
comfort them which are in any trouble, by the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God.” 2 Cor. i. 3, 4, 
s* Remember them that are in bonds as bound with them: and 
them which suffer adversity as being yourselves also in the 
body.” Heb. xiii. 3. 

XI. Relieve each other in distress. 

The base conduct of hypocrites, who assume a_ profession 
ef religion for the sake of gain, or the selfish and unreason- 
able expectations of others, can never excuse christians in 
the neglect of their duty, where Providence has afforded 
ability. Weare but stewards for our heavenly Master, to 
whom we must render an account of the application and im- 
provement of his property intrusted to our care. * Charge 
them that are rich in this world, that they do good, that they 
be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate.” 1 Tim. vi. 18. I have showed you all things, 
how that so labouring ye ought to support the weak, and to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Acts xx. 25. “Ifa 
brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food; and 
one of you say unto them, depart in peace, be ye warmed, 
and filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body ; what doth it profit ?’? James ii. 
15,16. But whoso hath this world’s goods, and secth his 
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brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels ef compassion 
from him, how dweileth the love of God in him ?”? 1 John iii. 
17. * Verily [say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.”? Matt. xxv. 43. 


XIl. Fervently pray for each other. 

Many complain of others, yet seldom pray for them. But 
we ought constantly to remember that God alone can make 
eur mutual endeavours for each other’s advantage profitable. 
If our eye be single, and our hearts right at the throne of 
grace, the whole body of our social duties will be full of 
light; but if our eye be evil, and our hearts estranged there, 
the darkness of offence or negligence will overspread our 
conduct toward our brethren. *‘ Pray for one another.” 
Jaines v.16. * Praying always, with all prayer and suppli- 

cation Im the spirit, and. watching thereunto with all perse- 
verance, and supplication for all saints.”?. Eph. vi. 18. «Pra 
for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. 
For my brethren and companions’ sakes, I will now say, 
Peace be within thee. Because of the house of the Lord our 
fod, L will seek thy good.” 


ee Deg 


ENGLISH POETS. 


THERE has lately been a wonderful war among the Poets 
in England. Bowles, Byron and Southey have been, for 
sometime, fairly together by the ears. And not content with 
their own personal quarrels, they have done what they could 
to destroy the reputation of the dead. In the absurdity of 
their rage, they have endeavoured, on each side, to pull down 
from their place on Parnassus, such men ds Cowper and 
Pope. Lord Byron in his perverseness has found out, it seems, 
that * Cowper is no Poet, and that Pope is the greatest of 
Poets? And Mr. Bowles has undertaken to show that Pope 
had been rated far above his deservings. 

We learn trom the Eclectio Review that a new combatant 
(Elliot) has appeared among the «* waspish rhyming race,” 
as an open antagonist of lord Byron. . The w riter is certain- 
ly blinded by his passion ; for he undertakes to decry the 
genius of Byron, * and speaks contemptuously of his literary 
attainments.’ Still, however, there is certainly force and skill 
in some of his attacks; for instance, there is justice in the 
charge of sameness contained im the extract frem the Giaour, 
a satyrical Poem. 
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More Giaours? more Corsairs? what! and more to come ? 

Lords ! can one thread stretch out to the crack of doom ?” 
How like, thy heroes are to one another ! 

Selim is Harold’s, Conrad’s, younger brother ; 

' Juan is Lara in his morning hour, 

And conjuring Manfred, is Childe, Corsair, Giaour. 

What infinite monotony is thine! 

Write what thou may’st, ’tis Giaour in every line ; 

Nay, he a nuisance-monger of some mettle ; 

Vary thy weeds a little, ang plant nettle! 

Is there no hated purity to lash ? 

No merit, struggling without friends, to quash ? 

No helpless woe, no woman to abuse ? 

No envied bard, no parson to accuse ? 


The satyrist is then very severe on lord Byron’s tragedy, 
the Doge of Venice ; and tells him to go and do a great many 
things which we have not room for here; among others, he says: 


Go, rhyme thy doggrel Juan with vile ease ; 
But cease to ape the muse of Sophocles! 


After which follows this apostrophe. 


Oh Greece ! I name thee with a feeling dread 
And mournful, as the kiss we give the dead ; 
For thou art numbered with the yesterdays 
That hear no more the voice of mortal praise! 
Yet, if indeed thy stillness grasps a sword, 

tf freedom is to thee no lifeless word, 

if thou but sleepest, wake ! The odoured hours 


Still sprinkle, as of yore, thy hills with flowers, . 
And still “* Hymettus hears the hum of bees :” : 
When wilt thou wake, land of Miltiades ? f 
Oh, never, never !* for, in sadness bow’d, a 
Nature but strews the wild thyme o’er thy shroud. i 
a. | Tis not the soil that lifts man’s glories high, I 
ud And gives a record to eternity, t 
But Freedom’s spirit that inhabits there, pi 
With soul-inspiring ocean, earth, and air. . 
Yet, where the skies, the seas, the mountains speak, . 
In tones that bring the heart’s blood to the cheek ; . 
Where dust is immortality, and mould = 
An incarnation of the great of old ;— " 
Men of Platza, men of Marathon, 
tise and deplore the Grecian glories gone! my 
Then shake the earth from each prophetic brow, St 
And say shall Britain be what Greece is now ? th 
Without sage, sculptor, patriot, pencil, pen ? ns 
A land where human beings are not men? tk 
Oh, ask yon slaves, why gaze they on the plain, : 


Rich with their fathers’ blood, and rich in vain ? 
Oh, ask why look they on their servile feet, th 
As if they feared in chainless heaven to meet : 
Th’ upbraiding glances of the eagle’s eye, 
Ascending to the sun of liberty ? 
Then hear the bards of these portentous times, 18 
When Jilton’s verse is scorn’d for Lara’s rhymes ; _ 
And say, did Greece sit tamely down in chains, 
Till Pella’s tragic voice was drown’d by ribald strains. 
*We do earnestly hope, and fondly believe that this poet is no prophet. Is not Greece 2e¥ 
awake’ And is she not beginning to emulate the glory of her ancient exploits ? 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS MISSION. 
From the Missionary Chronicle, for May, 1823. 


Sourt SEA Istanns.—We have 
much pleasure in presenting to the 
members of the society the two fol- 
iowing letters, which relate to the 
eircumstances of a most unexpected 
and providential opening of a new 
and extensive field of missionary 
operations in the Sanpwica IsLanps; 
where the population is perhaps five 
times greater than that of the Society 
Islands. It has seldom, if ever, been 
our Jot to introduce to our readers 
information of a more interesting na- 
ture; and, we doubt not, it will in- 
fuse new animation and zeal into the 
meetings of the society at their ap- 
proaching anniversary. 


Honarooroo, in Wouhoo, one of the 
Sandwich Islands, near Owhyhee, 
10th August, 1822. 


Reverend and dear Sir,—It is only 
a short time since we wrote to you 
from this place, (May 8th,) favoured 
by Mr. Ritchie, one of the owners, 
and supercargo of the ship Lady 
Blackwell, of Calcutta, (captain 
Hail,) bound for Canton, after a short 
tmp to the N. W. coast of America. 
} In that letter we gave you an account 
of the unexpected, and remarkable 
arcumstances which had providen- 
tially opened our way, and, we may 
say, constrained us to visit these 
islands, 

The pleasing and prosperous cir- 
cumstances of the missions in the 
Society Islands were briefly noticed, 
though we had sent previous letters, 
in which those circumstances are 
more dwelt upon. Pomare’s death, 
(he died at Tahiti two or three days 
after our last interview with him) we 
trust, will not occasion any harm to 
the cause of missions in these islands. 
His Britannic Majesty’s cutter 
‘he Mermaid,- from New Holland, 
called at Huaheine, in February, 
1822, where we had then been six 
Yor. vi. Me. 7.— July 182 


on] 
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or seven weeks. The cutter was on 
its way to the Sandwich Islands, to 
convey a schooner, as a present from 
George IV. to the king of those 
islands. Captain Kent offered a free 
passage to us, and a missionary, and 
a few natives, to the Sandwich Islands 
and to the Marquesas, at which he 
said he intended to touch on his re- 
turn; and said he would bring us 
back to Huaheine. His obliging offer 
induced us to consider whether we 
ought not to avail ourselves of so fa- 
vourable an opportunity to convey 
the Gospel to the Marquesas. Our 
friends, Barff and Ellis, who are filled 
with charming missionary zeal, tem- 
pered with prudence, highly approv- 
ed of the opportunity being seized. 
We found also an extraordinary soli- 
citude among the Christians of Hua- 
heine, kings, chiefs, and people, to 
send that gospel, which had made 
themselves so happy, to their perish- 
ing heathen brethren in the Margue- 
san Islands, The church unanimously 
selected two of their deacons, and 
their wives, for this arduous engage- 
ment, who all accepted joyfully the 
appointment, notwithstanding the 
difficulties and dangers connected 
with it; only expressing a fear, lest 
they should prove unequal to so great 
a work, and unworthy of so bigh an, 
honour. 

Our missionary friends agreed also 
between themselves, that Mr. Ellis 
should lead these devoted servants 
of the cross, and assist in establish- 
ing them in their new situation. 
Under these circumstances, we could 
not hesitate as to the path of duty. 
Nor did the necessity we should be 
under, of going first to the Sandwich 
Islands, pain us; but we rather re- 
joiced in the prospect of seeing for 
ourselves the condition of those is}- 
anders, and the state of the Ameri- 
6211 mission, which we letrned hod 
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been established there. By the will 
of God, we hada prosperous voyage ; 
and, after a month’s sail, we came in 
sight of the islands. Our reception, 
by our brethren and sisters, the 
American missionaries, (as we men- 
tioned in the letter of the 8th May,) 
was most affectionate. The brethren 
received us on the beach, and kindly 
constrained us to take up our abode 
in their missionary house; where, 
with much pleasure and edification, 
we have domesticated with the four 
families to the present time. Mr. 
Bingham and Mr. Thurston are 
preachers, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Loomis are not. None of them have 
as yet begun to preach in the native 
language, but only in English, which, 
until Mr. Ellis came, was interpreted 
by two Owhyhean youths, who have 
been educated at the mission school 
in America, Besides these four fa- 
milies, there are two other missiona- 
ry families, on the neighbouring isl- 
and of Atooi; but neither Mr. Whit- 
ney nor Mr. Ruggles are preachers. 
The way was opened for the admis- 
sion of missionaries here in a remark- 
able manner: Divine Providence 
having induced the king Rehoreho 
to cause the idols and morais of these 
islands to be destroyed,* just before 
our friends came, and, in fact, while 
they were detained at sea by contra- 
ry winds. As their entrance upon 
the islands was providentially facili- 
tated, so their establishment here is 
very comfortable. They have the 
approbation of the king and the prin- 
cipal chiefs; and have been used to 
have one service in the convenient 
chapel (which stands near the mis- 
sion house) on Lord’s day, and one 
evening service in the course of the 
week. An unpieasant circumstance 
arose, which at once cut us off from 
all expectation of visiting the Mar- 
guesas, and placed at an indefinite 
distance our possible return to Hua- 
heine. In this trial we had the kind- 
est sympathy of our missionary 
friends; who, as well as ourselves, 
felt a persuasion that by-and-by light 


* This was done in consequence of what he 
had been informed had taken piace in Otakteite. 
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would shine out of darkness, and we 
should all perceive that some valua. 
ble end was to be answered by the 
gloomy providence: and this persua.- 
sion has proved pleasingly correct. 

From our first reaching these isl. 
ands, they appeared to us to present 
a missionary field of the first magni. 
tude, and of the greatest promise ; 
and while lying at Owhyhee, before 
we saw our missionary friends here, 
we frequently said to each other, 
“ Would God, that missionaries were 
here, to speak to these people, of 
the wonderful works and the grace 
of Jehovah, in their own language !” 
Whilst we were at Owhyhee, the 
chief of that fine island, and many 
others, greatly desired that the pious 
natives who had come with us, and 
Mr. Ellis, would remain in these isl. 
ands, “to teach them the Good Book, 
and all the good things which had 
been learned in the Society Islands,” 
When we reached this island, many 
expressed the same wishes respect- 
ing Mr. Ellis and our Tahitian friends. 
But though our hearts yearned with 
compassion for this numerous, ignor- 
ant, and vicious people, yet these 
repeated requests were in no degree 
hearkened to, until the painful provi- 
dence above referred to. While we 
were meditating, what could be in- 
tended by our way being so hedged 
up, as to prevent our visiting the Mar- 
quesas, and even our gening away 
from these islands, Auna (which is the 
name of one of the excellent deacons 
from Huaheine) and his wife, came up 
to us at the mission house, from the 
king and queen of Atooi (with whom 
Auna and his wife have lived ever 
since they came to this island) with 
an earnest request from those impor- 
tant and influential personages. 

But before we proceed, perhaps it 
will be well to mention the singular 
providence which led to Auna’s resi- 
dence with them. When we landed 
at this island, while our missionary 
friends were requesting us, with our 
Tahitian companions, to take up our 
residence at the mission house, a re- 
spectable looking person was desit- 
ing our companions might go and re- 
side with him, asthey were his coun- 














avmen, having come from Tahiti 
some yearsago. ‘This was agreed to, 
and the deacons and their wives went 
with him. He introduced them into 
the house of the queen of Atooi; 
this person being her confidential at- 
tendant. Auna’s wife soon discover- 
ed, that this Tahitian was her own 
brother! who had left Tahiti when a 
boy, and they had not heard of him 
for nearly thirty years. 

This was pleasing to all parties ; 
the queen desired they would be 
her guests, and, ever since, Auna and 
his wife have been teaching the 
queen’s household, which is large, 
many useful things, and also praying 
with them, morning and evening. We 
now turn to the message which they 
brought to Mr. Ellis, and to us, from 
the king and queen of Atooi and 
many chiefs; which was, that Auna 
and his wife might stay here, and 
teach them and the people to read 
and to write, &c., and to worship Je- 
hovah. Also, that Mr. Ellis would go 
and fetch his wife and children to set- 
tle here as a missionary, to teach 
them all good things. 

We asked Auna if he and his wife 
were willing to stay in this place: 
he said, their hearts desired it, if it 
was right; and if their Ora madua, 
(pastor) Mr. Ellis, would settle here, 
then they should be glad; because 
the Lord had brought us here, and 
perhaps it was his will we should re- 
main. When we had received this 
interesting communication, we could 
not refrain from admiring the wis- 
dom of all the divine dispensations, 
and remembered the exhortation :— 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning providence, 
ile hides a smiling face. 

We quickly invited our American 
brethren to a consultation. Auna 
related before them what he had pre- 
viously told us, and we desired their 
sentiments freely ; which after ex- 
changing a few words with Mr. Ellis, 
they gave. Our Missionary friends 
unanimosly declared their opinion, 
that the thing was from God ; that, 
at present, there appeared a decisive 
indication, that Mr. Ellis and the Ta- 
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hitians should enter this missionary 
field ; and that if, after due delibera- 
tion, inquiry, and prayer, it should 
continue to appear so, they should 
rejoice to receive them as brethren. 

They had no doubt but Mr. Ellis’s 
experience in missionary labours, 
among a people in many respects 
similar, and his acquaintance with the 
language, would prove a great bless- 
ing to all parties. This unanimous 
opinion of our friends, and Mr. Ellis’s 
willingness to remove, notwithstand- 
ing his great usefulness at Huaheine, 
has left no choice. The path ap- 
pears quite plain; and, we may add, 
the king Rehoreho and his favour- 
ite queen also desire Mr. Ellis to 
come. Our object now is to obtain 
the means of bringing Mr. Ellis and 
his family hither as quickly as possi- 
ble; for which purpose we shall en- 
deavour to charter a vessel from this 
place, or from New-Holiand, as we 
may beable. He, however, who has 
hitherto enabled us to commit our 
ways to him; who has so remarkably 
appointed our path, will, we trust, 
graciously continue to direct our 
steps. 

It is now two months since Mr. 
Ellis consented to settie here, -in aid 
of the mission at this place, though 
of course at the expense and under 
the auspices of our Society. Since 
this determination, a very close at- 
tention has been paid to the language 
of Owhyhee ; and he now preaches 
in it with ease and fluency two or 
three times a week, to attentive and 
increasing congregations. 


Mr. Ellis has composed four hymna, 
in the Owhyhean language, which 
are sung in the chapel. You will 
hardly be able to conceive the de- 
light we had in hearing these peo- 
ple, for the first time, uniting to sing 
the praises of Jehovah in their own 
tongue! A scene of great usefulness 
appears to be opening here. One, 
indeed, of greater interest and im- 
portance, than that which is present- 
ed by the Sandwich Islands, could 
scarcely be found. A group of twelve 
or thirteen fine fertile islands, in one 
of the most delightful climates per- 
haps any where to be met with, ris- 
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ing rapidly into consequence as pla- 
ces at which vessels may refresh, 
passing from the western side of the 
new world to the eastern parts of the 
old world, and as the port for repairs 
and refreshments to great numbers 
of Pacific Ocean whalers; having 
also a population of above 200,000 in- 
habitants, must have great impor- 
tance as a missionary field, We made 
a tour round the greater part of this 
beautiful island, accompanied by our 
missionary friend, Mr. Bingham, and 
a messenger from the king; and 
were every where received with the 
greatest kindness, both by chiefs 
and people. While we deeply mourn- 
ed over the deplorable state of ig- 
norance, vice and wretchedness, in 
which we found the people of all 
ranks, we could not but rejoice at 
the readiness we every where found 
to listen to the gospel, which was ad- 
dressed to various assemblies ; some- 
times within a house, sometimes un- 
der a tree, or in the shade of a rock. 
We did not find any native who had 
the least notion who it was that made 
the sea, the sky or themselves; but 
they all said it was maitai (good) to 
learn these things, and to worship 
Jehovah; and that as soon as the 
king told them to do so, they would 
all come to learn. At one place 
(Uarua) we were kindly received 
and hospitably entertained by an in- 
telligent chief, who was one of the 
principal priests of the abolished sys- 
tem. He made many inquiries about 
the nature of this new religion; and 
proposed some difficulties for solu- 
tion. Among other questions, he 
asked whether Jehovah could under- 
stand if they prayed to him in Owhy- 
hean, or whether they must all learn 
English ! When he had received an- 
swers which appeared to satisfy him, 
he said it was maitai, (good) and he 
was ready to receive instruction and 
to worship Jehovah, as soon as Reho- 
reho (the king) should orderit. All 
seems to hang on the word of the 
king! The government of these isl- 
ands isan absolute monarchy ; there 
is no law but the king’s will. The 
king (Rehoreho) says to the mission- 
aries and to us, that by-and-by he 






will tell his people that they must alj 
learn the good word, and worship Je. 
hovah; but the missionaries must 
teach him first, and get well ac. 
quainted with the Owhyhean lan. 
guage. But alas, the king is slow to 
Jearn! Nevertheless, these difficul. 
ties, and all others, we trust, will be 
overruled, and in due time removed, 
that the glorious gospel may have 
free course to promote the happiness 
of man, and the glory of God! Two 
weeks ago the names of twelve per, 
sons were given in, who appear to 
be sincerely attached to the word, 
so that ere long we hope, the ad. 
ministration of Christian baptism to 
the natives, will commence by the 
missionaries. . 

Dear Sir, we trust you will desire 
our christian brethren and sisters, in 
Britain, to unite with us in thanks. 
giving to God, for this remarkable 
opening for still more extensive Mis. 
sionary usefulness! and in earnest 
prayer for the Divine blessing upon 
the joint efforts of the American and 
English missionaries in these islands, 
that the present most promising’ ap- 
pearances may be abundantly real- 
ized. 

But, while our dear friends are 
thus thankfully acknowledging the 
Divine goodness, which has granted 
the success for which they have been 
praying, it would perhaps be un. 
necessary to remind them, that fresh 
openings for exertion will require in- 
creased zeal in all the officers of so- 
cieties at home, and also increased 
liberality in all the friends of the Sa- 
viour, in order to enable the parent 
society to meet the unavoidably in- 
creased demands which must, in such 
cases, be made upon its funds. 

An American vessel has recently 
informed us that she spoke a ship in 
the neighbourhood of Tahiti, which 
said she had packages and letters for 
us; so that we hope to meet with 
these on our return to the South Sea 
Islands. A day or two ago we had 
the gratification of seeing a letter 
from you, accompanied by Magazines, 
Registers, &c. and addressed to our 
good friend Mr. Bingham. They 
were presented by Captain Starbuck 

















of L’Aigle. We have had great de- 
light from perusing the Missionary 
Chronicles up to January, 1822, The 
Lord is truly riding forth in his gos- 

el chariot in every quarter of the 
world! and we trust he will proceed, 
conquering and to conquer, until all 
shall bow to his gracious sceptre! 
What a delightful picture do these 
Chronicles and Registers present, of 
numerous associations of good men 
of various denominations, harmoni- 
ously and successfully labouring in 
different parts of the Lord’s vineyard! 

We write by the same vessel which 
conveys this to Canton, to the Ame- 
rican Board of Foreign Missions, 
mentioning the wish of our mission- 
ary friends at this station, that Mr. 
Ellis should unite with this mission; 
and giving them our special reasons 
for concluding that it is the will of 
Providence that he should settle here. 
it was our intention to have enclosed 
a draft upon our respected treasurer, 
for a sam about equal to the expense 
to which our long residence here 
must have putthe family. This sum 
must have been considerable for our 
three selves and five or seven natives 
irom Huaheine; for every thing is at a 
high price in this place, whether 
raised in the Islands or brought from 
abroad (America, &c.) Our obliging 
friends have, however, absolutely 
forbidden our offering any remunera- 
tion. We feel it justice to add, that 
these pious, intelligent, and interest- 
ing families, have uniformly acted 
with as much atfectionate kindness 
towards us, as they could have done 
had we made a part of their own 
mission, or even been literally their 
brethren. 


Our residence among the Sandwich 
Islands has afforded us much satisfac- 
tion; the only drawback on our en- 
joyment (except the particular pro- 
vidence which at first looked so 
gloomy, and which detained us here) 
has been brother Ellis’s extreme anx- 
iety about Mrs. Ellis, who will of 
course be unable to account for his 
long absence. 

The usefulness of our visit to these 
islands, is, through the favour of 
Divine Providence, in several re- 
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spects evident. Through the same 
mercy by which we are preserved in 
perfect health, we were saved, a few 
days after our arrival at Karakakoa 
Bay, Owhyhee, from a watery grave, 
A whale-boat, which had been Jent 
to us by the captain of an American 
ship, was swamped through the ig- 
norance or carelessness of the boat- 
steerer, and we were all overwhelmed 
in the breakers. But we cheerfully 
trust that he who hath delivered will 
continue to deliver, so long as our 
preservation shall be for his glory! 
Bless the Lord, O our souls! 

Entreating your prayers, and those 
of our christian friends at home, that 
divine direction and grace may be 
afforded, to mark our way, and to 
hold up our goings in his paths, we 
remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE BENNET, 
DANIEL TYERMAN. 

P. S. The king’s decision is made 
in favour of the gospel! He, his 
queens, and chiefs are all learning 
from day to day. Two days ago the 
chapel overflowed with all the royalty 
and other dignity which these islands 
afford. All connected with the Mis- 
sion are fully employed in communi- 
cating instruction in reading and 
writing to kings, queens, and chiefs, 
old and young! Verily, Jehovah is a 
God hearing and answering prayer ! 
O for grace and wisdom to all con- 
cerned, rightly to improve this re- 
markable providence ! 

G. B. 


To the Secretary. D. T. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Ellis, 
dated at Woanoo, one of the Sand- 
wich Islands, July 9th, 1822. 


Dear Sir,—The deputation which 
Ihave the honour toaccompany, will 
probably have acquainted you, by 
their communications sent in the 
Lady Blackwell, with the unexpect- 
ed and remarkable manner in which 
a way was opened for our visiing 
those and the Marquesan Islands, 
1 will not therefore detain you with 
a recapitulation; yet 1 cannot for- 
bear observing, that the indications 
of the Divine will were peculiarly 
striking, and every circumstance con- 
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curred in pointing out the path of 
duty. The voyage seemed to be 
marked out by the finger of God, 
and we appeared only to follow the 
cloudy pillar of his providence. The 
facilities it promised for the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom and the 
prosperity of his cause, together with 
the favourable opportunity it afford- 
ed for the introduction of the gospel 
among the Marquesan Islands, (an ob- 
ject we had long been desirous to 
accomplish,) filled our hearts with 
joy, and called forth our most fervent 
prayers for the success of our under- 
taking. 

After a most agreeable voyage of 
thirty-one days, land appeared in 
sight; and we soon afterwards found 
ourselves within a few miles of the 
most easterly point of the large isl- 
and usually called Owhyhee, but the 
proper name of which is Ha-vai-t. 
We continued sailing along within a 
few miles of the shore until March 
3list, when we came to anchor in 
Karakakua Bay, about 10 A. M. The 
bustle occasioned by the boats pass- 
ing from ship to ship, the natives 
paddling about in their canoes, sur- 
rounding our vessel with vegetables, 
&c. for barter, crowding our decks, 
hallooing to each other, singing their 
heathen songs in honour of their late 
or present king, produced a scene of 
confusion which, contrasted with the 
quietude of the Sabbath among the 
Society Islands, very powerfully af- 
fected our minds. In the afternoon, 
I preached to our little Tahitian con- 
gregation, from 1 Cor. vi. 11. “And 
such were some of you.” The ship 
was crowded with natives from the 
shore, and many were in their canoes 
alongside during the service; they all 
behaved very quietly, and listened 
with attention. The singing of our 
Tahitians appeared to interest them 
very much. While our vessel re- 
mained at Karakakua, we made fre- 
quent visits to the shore, and con- 
versed almost daily with the people, 
whom we always found kind, and 
attentive to what we conversed with 
them about. I also made two visits 
to Kairua, the residence of the king’s 
brother-in-law, who is governor of 


the island. He appeared pleased 
with our visit to the islands, and sup. 
posing that we were all missionaries, 
expressed his wishes that two of us. 
would remain with him, to instruct 
him in reading and writing, also in 
the knowledge of the true God and 
the religion of Jesus Christ, saying, 
that the king had missionaries resid- 
ing with him in Woahoo, but that he 
had none with him in Owhyhee. Sey. 
eral others also seconded his request 
by asking some of us to become their 
teachers. 

After waiting a fortnight for the 
Prince Regent (the schooner sent 
out by the British government asa 
present to the king of these islands,) 
our captain weighed anchor, and 
proceeded to Woahoo. We called 
at Kairua and Tevaihae on our way; 
and on Monday the 21st, we came to 
anchor in Kou harbour, off Hanaroo- 
roo. Shortly afterwards we accom- 
panied captain Kent on shore, and 
were met on the beach by the Rey. 
Mr. Thurston, and Messrs. Chamber- 
lain and Loomis, missionary brethren 
from America, who have been here 
about two years. Our meeting was 
peculiarly gratifying, and they kindly 
invited us to the mission house. After 
paying our respects to the king and 
other branches of the royal family, 
together with foreign residents of the 
place, we accompanied our brethren 
to their residence, about half a mile 
from the landing place, where we 
were very kindly welcomed by our 
sisters Thurston, Chamberlain, and 
Loomis, who repeated the invitation 
we had before received, to spend in 
their family the time we might re- 
main on the island, which we gladly 
accepted, and have been very com- 
fortably accommodated during our 
very protracted detention here. Our 
brethren and sisters are very laudably 
employed in studying the language, 
and teaching several of the natives; 
preaching A the gospel by means 
of an interpreter. They appear to 
possess the spirit of their office ; and 
though they experience much oppo- 
sition, and are exposed to many trials, 
yet are enabled to persevere in their 
benevolent attempts to propagate the 








gospel of the Son of God among the 
penighted tribes around them, who 
are literally perishing for lack of 
knowledge. 

Our Tahitian companions were soon 
invited to the house of Kaahumanu, 
queen dowager of Temehameha, 
lately married to Taumuarii, king of 
Atooi. They had met with a coun- 
tryman of theirs, whose name is Moe, 
who had formerly been with the mu- 
tineers in the Bounty, but had been 
residing here many years as steward 
to the queen’s brother, the governor 
of the island of Moui. The intelli- 
gence and amiable manners of Auna 
and his wife, together with their truly 
Christian deportment, soon gained 
them the esteem of their host and 
hostess, who became remarkably in- 
quisitive about the change that had 
taken place in the Georgian and 
Society Islands, and the present state 
of things there. Every necessary in- 
formation was cheerfully given, and 
every inquiry fully answered by 
Auna and his companions, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the chiefs and 
people; contradicting entirely the 
false reports that had been malicious- 
ly propagated among them, as to the 
degraded state of the people of the 
Society Islands, and especially of the 
kings and chiefs, who were repre- 
sented as poor and miserable. They 
were also frequently inquired of by 
Rehoreho, the present king, respect- 
ing these kings, and were enabled 
we hope perfectly to satisfy his mind, 
and remove some of his prejudices 
against Christianity. Family worship 
was regularly performed by our 
friends every morning and evening, 
of which the king and queen express- 
ed their approbation, and desired to 
join, requesting that it might not be 
performed before they were awake 
in the morning, as they were anxious 
to unite in it. Auna and his wife 
had aow full employment in teaching 
the king of Atooi, his queen, and 
their attendants; to read and write; 
the proficiency of the Tahitians in 
which very much surprised them. 

About three weeks after our arri- 
val, they prepared to visit Moui and 
*he large island of Owhyhee. They 
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then requested that Auna and his wife 
would continue here, and accompany 
them, to instruct them in the word of 
God, &c. They also expressed their 
wishes that I would remain with 
them, and send for my family ; or go 
back to Huaheine, and return here 
with thtm, to teach them in the good 
way to heaven. From the first day 
we had landed, we had often been 
requested and invited by some of the 
chiefs and people to come among 
them ; but considering the field oc- 
cupied by our American brethren, 
we had made no answer to their ap- 
plications: however, we now felt that 
we must give them some decisive an- 
swer. We consulted with our mis- 
sionary brethren here, and requested 
their opinion as to the expediency 
and desirableness of the Tahitians re- 
maining, and my returning to engage 
in missionary labour in the Sandwich 
Islands. They declared it their unan- 
imous opinion, that it would most 
likely be for the advantage of the 
great cause in which we were all en- 
gaged that our Tahitian friends should 
remain; and expressed themselves 
pleased with the prospect of my be- 
coming a labourer in these inviting 
fields. Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet 
were also of opinion that I could be 
spared from the Society Islands, and 
that there was much greater need of 
more labourers here than among 
those islands, which were so well sup- 
plied with Christian teachers. We 
therefore requested Auna to tell king 
Taumuarii and Kaahumanu that we 
were anxious they should be instruct- 
ed in the doctrines, precepts, &c. of 
the new religion (for such they call 
Christianity,) and that it was perfect- 
ly agreeable to us that he should re- 
main with them; and that I would 
return with my wife and family, and, 
with the servants of Jesus Christ al- 
ready here, engaged in teaching them 
and their people the good things we 
had been teaching the natives of the 
Society Islands. 

In the evening of the same day we 
waited upon them, when they ex- 
pressed ‘their pleasure at our friends 
remaining with them, and not going. 
on to the Marquesas; and also the 
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satisfaction they felt at my intending 
to return and settle among them. 
The next morning Auna and his wife, 
with many tears, took an affectionate 
leave of us to accompany the king of 
Atooi and his queen to Moui and 
Owhyhee; we followed them with 
our prayers, that the leaven of the 
gospel which they carry may soon 
spread among the unleavened mass 
around them. A few days afterwards, 
Rehoreho, the king, expressed to 
Mr. Bingham and myself, his decided 
approbation of my coming here, as 
did also his queen and most of the 
chiefs, together with his prime min- 
ister, Karanimoku (ycleped Mr. Pitt). 
I have since received a letter from 
Auna, dated Moui, in which he 
speaks of the kindness and attention 
he had received from those whom he 
accompanied; also that he had been 
able to keep up family prayer every 
day, and to hold two prayer meetings 
with some few (who were attached 
to the new religion) every Sabbath. 

To a missionary’s view, these isl- 
ands now present a fine and an in- 
viting people. The population at pre- 
sent is perhaps upwards of 100,000. 
Generally speaking, they have cast 
away their idols, but not entirely; 
they may truly be said to be without 
any religion at all, and are literally 
waiting tor a better one than that 
which they have just abandoned. 
Some few attempts have been made 
to revive the old system of idolatry, 
but have not succeeded, as it has 
but very few advocates among the 
ehiefs or persons of influence in the 
islands. ‘The great majority of the 
people, though halting between 
Christianity and heathenism, express 
themselves favourable to Christianity, 
yet fear publicly to attend religious 
instruction, lest they should incur 
the displeasure of the king.* The 
general answer which most of them 
rake when we invite them to attend 
to religion is, We are waiting for the 
king to send his messenger to tell us 
it is his wish, or to see him go be- 
fore us himself in learning to read, 

* This letter was written previously to the 


happy change related in the preceding letter of 
the deputation. 
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and in praying to the true God. 
When the king begins to pray and 
to worship Jehovah, then all the peo. 
ple of the islands will follow. We 
are waiting for him, and we wish him 
to make haste and attend toit. The 
king has frequently expressed his 
conviction of the truth of the Bible, 
and the superiority of the principles 
it inculcates; that by-and-by he in. 
tends publicly to avow himself a 
Christian, to worship Jehovah, to 
believe in Jesus, and use his influ- 
ence to make the religion of Jesus 
Christ the religion of all the islands; 
but that at present his chiefs are of a 
difierent opinion, and seem, he says, 
satisiied with the present order of 
things. 

The analogy between this and the 
Tahitian language is very great; as 
they are evidently only different dia- 
lects of the same tongue. [I hope 
soon to be able to preach in it with 
perspicuity; and to set before the 
people in a plain and intelligible man- 
ner, the unsearchable riches of Christ: 
the will of God for their salvation. 
I have preached regularly twice a 
week ever since our arrival, to our 
friends from the Society Islands; ma- 
ny of the natives of these islands 
have attended and generally under- 
stand the greater part of the dis- 
course. I have also been daily en- 
gaged in the acquirement of the lan- 
guage, and find my acquaintance 
with the Tahitian affords me very 
great assistance, and accelerates my 
progress. The king proposes to be 
our instructer, and requests us not 
to apply to the common people, as 
they will teach us to speak incor- 
rectly. He is perhaps the best ac- 
quainted with the language of any 
individual in the islands, and would 
make the best instructer; but his 
time and attention are seldom unoc- 
cupied by his other numerous affairs. 
However, we are very happy to re- 
ceive instruction from him whenever 
we can find him disengaged, and feel 
very thankful that he is so much dis- 
posed to assist us. I trust the time 
is not very far distant when the 
knowledge he possesses of his own 
language will be employed in assist- 











‘ag the translation of the Scriptures 
wnto it, aS Pomare’s was in aiding 
the translations into Tahitian. 

It is much to be regretted that this 
interesting group of islands should 
have been so long overlooked by the 
Christian world, Mr. Young inform- 
ed me, that after they heard of the 
missionaries residing in the Society 
Islands, they were very anxious that 
some should be sentamong them. I 
am decidedly of opinion, that had 
missionaries been sent here soon after 
the Duff’s voyage to Tahiti, the dif- 
ficulties that now lie in the way, 
would not have existed; and there is 
every reason to suppose, humanly 
speaking, that they would have been 
as happy now as those highly favour- 
edislandsare. The American church- 
es havé however manifested a truly 
commendable solicitude for their sal- 
vation, and have made the most 
praiseworthy exertions for the meli- 
oration of their wretched state, by 
sending among them as goodly a num- 
ber of missionaries as are now in the 
field, besides a considerable rein- 
forcement which is shortly expected 
toarrive; and if Ican by any means 
hasten the period when these islands 
shall sbe happy in the enjoyment of 
the blessings of the Gospel, I shail 
be very willing to spend and be spent 
in so delightful an employment; and 
I feel assured that you will rejoice in 
the advancement and prosperity of 
that glorious cause in which the 
church of Christ throughout the 
wo.ld have acommon interest. Wish- 
ing you increasing success in all your 
arduous undertakings, 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant in Christ, 
WILLIAM ELLIS. 
To the Treasurer. 





BRITISH MUNIFICENCE. 


From Bell’s London Weekly Messen- 
ger of May 19, 1825. 


Tats is the month of the year, in 
which the Anniversaries of the great 
Public Charities in London, are geén- 
erally celebrated. It will readily be 
admitted, that no Capital can\vie 
With our own Metropolis,.in the nym- 
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ber, the variety, the ample funds, and 
excellent regulations, of its chari- 
table institutions. The stream of 
London benevolence flows in a chan- 
nel, which, though deep and mighty, 
is noiseless and unobtrusive. But 
though the Patrons and Directors of 
these establishments make no osten- 
tatious display of their exertions in 
the cause of suffering humanity, their 
resources are always obvious and ac- 
cessible to the sick, the poor, and 
the friendless; and their gates are 
never closed upon any human calami- 
ty, however singular or peculiar it 
may be.in its character and form. 

It is highly gratifying to be able to 
bring forward so rich a catalogue of 
mercy and benevolence, as the Brit- 
ish Metropolis displays. It is, indeed, 
so great in its extent, that when 
its several parts are collected toge- 
ther in one point of view, they fill the 
mind, and stretch the imagination to 
a boundless prospect; and cannot fail 
to create surprise, even amongst 
those who have been accustomed to 
make the largest estimate of the good 
feelings of our countrymen. It is, we 
say, truly surprising to consider how 
numerous these charities are, how 
extensive and splendid are their 
funds, and how widely their friends 
and contributors are spread in every 
part of the kingdom; that they are 
found in every class of society from 
the highest to the lowest; and that 
no differences, civil, political or re- 
ligious, are allowed to obstruct the 
admission of any member into these 
Jarge and comprehensive societies. 
In the language of the Sacred writer, 
all are equally addressed, “Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.” With such as are high in 
official rank, charitable subscriptions 
consume a very large portion of their 
regular income. Those also who are 
looked up to by the people as hold- 
ing the largest stake in the posses- 
sions of the country, whether as 
Janded proprietors, or as professional, 


‘or commercial men:—all these per- 


sons, (we know that we speak with 

few exceptions,) enter their names 

cheerfully and eagerly on every call 

that is made, and rush ferward with 
49 
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a tberality of mind which truly cor- 
responds with the greatness of their 
means. Many might be mentioned, 
both private individuals, and official 
persons, who make a constant pro- 
vision in their expenditure, for laying 
out from one to two thousand pounds 
per annum in charitable subscrip- 
tions. 

It is gratifying to be able to exhib- 
it, in its true colours, the conduct of 
those persons who constitute the 
wealthiest classes of society, and to 
be able to bear testimony to the 
generous warmth which actuates 
their piety and real patriotism. Those 
whom the inevitable condition of hu- 
manity has destined to a harder lot 
in this world, ought to know and see 
how great an interest is taken in 
their welfare by their more prosper- 
ous brethren; they ought to become 
acquainted and made familiar with 
names, which deserve to be enrolled 
in the annals of benevolence, not for 
their own satisfaction, but for the 
pride and example of posterity. It is 
not to the bustling and factious poli- 
tician, or to the cold and selfish in- 
triguer, that we must look for a 
charitable hand and heart. True 
christian benevolence exists in the 
free born soul, which lives uncontam- 
inated by sordid habits, and sympa- 
thizes, under the instructions of our 
holy faith, and by the impulses of 
its natural warmth, with all the com- 
mon interests of humanity. 


In the first class of charities, are 
those, which are designed to instruct 
ithe lower classes, and to disseminate 
the principles of christianity, the 
basis of all moral truth, and all politi- 
cal establishments. In the support 
of these charities it may truly be 
said, that the “poor and rich meet 
together,” and that there is no dis- 
tinction of persons. It is therefore 
with pride, gratitude, and pleasure, 
that we are enabled to present to our 
readers, the following Statement of 
the Receipts during the last year, of 
some of these most valuable, most 
virtuous, and sacred institutions :— 
Society for Promoting a oe 

Christ. Knowledge, 53,729 9 3 
Society for Promoting 
the Gos.in For. parts 19,513 11 0 
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Brit. and For. Bible So. 103,802 17 4 
British & For. School 

Society about 1,600 0 6 
Church Miss. Society 32,975 9 7 
Wesleyan ditto 26.883 5 § 
London ditto 29,437 13 4 
Moravian ditto - 7,19218 § 
Naval & Military Bible 

Society 2,046 4 9 
Society for Conversion 

of the Jews 10,689 13 9 
Hibernian Society 5,372 5 6 
Religious Tract Society 9,261 3 0 


ChurchofEng.TractSo. 5141110 
Society for the relief of 

Poor Pious Clergymen 2,219 0 § 
Continental Society 1,074 12 6 
Lond. Fem. Penitentiary 4,075 19 0 
African Institution 1,124 0 06 
Sunday School Society 

for Ireland 3,193 6 6 
Hibernian Bible Society 5,679 11 10 
Prayer Book & Hom. So. 2,056 15 8 
Trish Religious Book and 

Tract Society 3,945 0 0 
Sunday School Un. So. 1,762 4 § 


British and Foreign School Socrety, 


The 18th anniversary meeting of 
the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety was held on Monday, the 19th 
of May, at the Freemason’s Tavern. 

From the Report of the Commit- 
tee, it appears, that they now re- 
ceive 500 boys and 300 girls as schol- 
ars, and there were 150 waiting for 
admission. Since the first establish- 
ment of the boys’ school in 1798, the 
number admitted was 14,606, and of 
girls 7,420—total 22,026. 

Of the eight Madagascar youths, 
stated at the last anniversary to have 
been placed under the care of the 
committee, one has since died. Four 
had left school to learn the different 
manufactures to which they were 
destined by King Radama, leaving 
three still in the Society’s house. 
The very great improvement of these 
youths supplied a striking proof of 
the facility by which instruction was 
communicated by the British system. 

The schools in the metropolis, 57 
in number, contained upwards of 
9,000 children. The Inverness Edu: 
cation Society was making consider 
able progress in the Highlands. Be 
sides the model school under Mr. 











Cameron, there were 35 schools, con- 
taining 1,524 scholars. In one dis- 
trict, with a population of 600 per- 
sons, and in which a few years ago 
there were but eight individuals who 
could read, there were now 240 who 
could read with ease, and not a family 
was without its Bible. The progress 
of education in Ireland was highly 
gratifying. By the last report of 
“the Society for promoting the 
Education of the poor in Ireland,” 
itappeared, that the number of their 
schools was 727, containing 51,637 
scholars. Of these schools, 17 were 
formed in jails, and had produced the 
happiest results. More than 100,000 
copies of their cheap and useful pub- 
lications had been circulated. The 
London Hibernian Society patroniz- 
ed 573 schools, in which 93,233 chil- 
dren were educated; 90 other schools 
were under the Baptist Irish Society, 
containing 7,000 scholars. The Irish 
poor eagerly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of procuring education for 
their offspring, and the children us- 
ually evinced great ardour in the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

The Committee then adverted to 
the progress of education in foreign 
parts. The last report of the Society 
for Elementary Instruction at Paris 
had not yet reached the Committee, 
and therefore they were unable to 
furnish exact particulars of the pre- 
sent number of schools in France. 
The communications during the past 
year were of a discouraging ten- 
dency. ‘The aid hitherto granted by 
the government had not been re- 
gularly supplied; and this cause, to- 
gether with the efforts of individuals 
hostile to the diffusion of knowledge, 
had contributed to weaken the hands 
and depress the spirits of the pro- 
moters of education. The system of 
mutual instruction was rapidly ad- 
vancing in Spain, under the sanction 
and at the expense of government. 
Besides the military school, there 
were three others at Madrid, and 
others had been established at many 
other principal cities and towns. In 
Italy the system was still enjoyed, 
notwithstanding the operation of that 
hostile interference which was ad- 
yerted to in the Jast report. The 
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British system had been introduced 
into all the Ionian Islands under the 
sanction of government. From the 
vicinity of those islands to Greece, 
the Committee hoped that at no dis- 
tant period the system of mutual in- 
struction would be introduced into 
that land of classic lore. Two Greek 
lads from Cyprus were now receiving 
instruction in the Borough-road. In 
Russia the system was prospering. 
A model school for 200 boys was 
lately established at Petersburg, to 
which the Emperor had given the 
sum of 7000 rubles per annum. In 
India the native schools educated 
above 20,000 children. At Calcutta 
Miss Cooke had organized 15 schools 
for girls. By the Benevolent Institu- 
tion of Calcutta nearly 500 indigent 
Christian children were educated. 
After adverting to Ceylon, Malacca, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, the 
report stated that under the superin- 
tendence of the Missionaries in the 
West India islands, there were up- 
wards of 6,000 children educated. In 
the United States of America, the 
cause of education was steadily ad- 
vancing. The Oneida Indians were 
receiving instruction under the aus- 
pices of the American Baptist So- 
ciety. In Nova Scotia there was an 
increasing desire for establishing Lan- 
casterian schools. In Canada, the 
British and Canadian School Society 
had been formed, and the measure 
was sanctioned by the Catholic 
priests of Montreal. The progress 
of education in South America must 
afford heartfelt pleasure to every one 
concerned in the best interests of 
mankind, <A school had been open- 
ed at Monte Video, in the presence 
of the Captain-General and the Cor- 
poration of the city. The British sys- 
tem was alsv introduced into Colom- 
bia, under the sanction. of the au- 
thorities of that state. At Santa Fe 
a large school had been established, 
containing 600 scholars; two more 
were in progress in addition to about 
40 others in the neighbourhood. At 
Lima a School Society had been 
formed under the express patronage 
and direction of the government, and 
at its sole expense, by which it was 
contemplated to spread education 
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throughout the province of Peru. A 
similar provision was made last year 
for the province of Chili. The Com- 
mittee entertained the most encour- 
aging hopes that the blessings of 
religion and liberty would go hand 
in hand together, and that future 
generations would reap the benefits 
of the measures now recorded. ‘The 
Report concluded with an impres- 
sive appeal to all classes of persons 
to aid in the great work of universal 
education. 


Church Missionary Society. 


Tuesday, May 6, was held, at Free- 
mason’s Hall, the 25d Anniversary of 
this Society, before an elegant and 
crowded audience, which filled every 
part of the room, the galleries in- 
cluded. 


Adm, Lord Gambier having taken 
the chair, surrounded with a consid- 
erable portion of the nobility, gentry, 
and clergy, proceeded tothe business 
of the-day by a few introductory re- 
marks. They were met, he said, for 
one of the most useful, glorious, and 
delightful objects which could possi- 
bly bring them together. They 
ought to rejoice in the Lord God of 
their salvation, that by his mercy 
they were enabled thus to meet. 
Let them lift up their hearts devoutly 
in prayer, and magnify the Lord our 
God for it, every day and hour giv- 
ing thanks to his holy name. He 
then adverted to the immediate ob- 
jects of their meeting. It was an 
awful and a pleasing sight to see so 
many around him of the excellent of 
the earth—so many men of high rank 
and intellect. He knew their feelings 
must be, as his were, wrapt in de- 
light at the scene which surrounded 
them. But it was an awful consider. 
ation, that, since they last met, some 
millions of human souls had been re- 
moved into eternity, without the 
knowledge of the true God and his 
Son Jesus Christ; and it was no less 
awful toreflect, that there still remain- 
ed many millions of human beings who 
never knew the true God, and upon 
whom the light of the Gospel had not 
beamed. What use ought they to make 
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of these reflections? Why, every 
human being should immediately put 
forth his might to do all in his power 
for the diffusion of the glorious gos. 
pel among the heathen. That was 
the proper object of the meeting, 
When the angels announced to the 
shepherds the birth of the Saviour, 
they were accompanied with a vast 
multitude of the heavenly host, prais. 
ing God, and singing, “ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace— 
good will towards men!” This was 
the direction of their duty ; but they 
needed not an angel from heaven, as 
in ancient times, to inform them of it, 
They had it in the blessed Gospel. 
Largely had they received—largely 
should they give. Let us renew, 
said he, our utmost endeavours to set 
forth to the miserable heathen the 
knowledge of that salvation, to effect 
which the Son of God came down 
upon the earth, and was made man. 
The noble Chairman here prayed fer- 
vently for the enlarging of their 
hearts to accomplish the will of the 
Redeemer; and urged them to this 
task by all the means which God had 
given to them. 

The Rev. Secretary proceeded to 
read the Report, which stated the 
income of the year at about 35,000/,; 
being a little more than 1,000. be- 
yond last year. The first thirteen 
years had averaged an income of 
1,700/. their total value being 22,000/. 
The last ten years averaged 24,000/. 
a year! There were promising fields 
of labour opening in different coun- 
tries, and not husbandmen enough 
for the work. Some thousands of 
zealous clergymen might be advan- 
tageously employed. The Commit- 
tee had not been able to appoint all 
who offered themselves, some want- 
ing the necessary qualification. Of 
ninety Europeans who had been ac- 
cepted and sent out, twenty-two 
were Englishmen. The Report then 
reviewed, seriatim, the condition of 
the several missions. The first in or- 
der was that to North West America, 
an object which seemed of great im- 
portance to the Committee, and which 
had been strongly recommended by 
an able navigator, Captain Franklin as 








the best means of fixing and civilizing 
the numerous tribes which rove the 
immense plains to the West of the 
United States. The next in consid- 
eration was the mission to the South 
Sea Islands; and the Committee had 
io acknowledge, with pain and deep 
regret, the disappointment which the 
Society encountered there. ‘They 
especially pointed attention to the 
conduct of the chief, (Shungee,) who 
had come over from New-Zealand— 
was hospitably entertained and in- 
structed by the Society, and furnish- 
ed with ironmongery and other arti- 
cles of convenience, all of which he 
exchanged, on the way home, for 
arms and ammunition to carry on his 
wars. The mission to New-South 
Wales was more happy, and occupi- 
ed seventeen missionaries. That to 
West Africa was now ina thriving 
state, though the difficulties were at 
one time so great as to induce the So- 
ciety to fear that it must be given 
up. A letter was read from Mr. 
Johnson, which conveyed the most 
encouraging tidings of it. Capt. Sa- 
bine visited the colony on his way 
home ; remained there six weeks, 
and affirmed, that for the size of it, 
there was not so well ordered a com- 
munity on the face of the earth as 
that of Sierra Leone. It is remarka- 
ble that the settlement was founded 
on the precepts contained in the 
word of God, and was governed al- 
most without the aid of human laws. 
Superstition had taken its flight, and 
fraud and vice were almost unknown. 
An affecting instance was given by 
Mr. Johnson of their primitive and 
simple manners. Two young men ap- 
proached the communion table, and 
said, that they were afraid to receive 
the Sacrament, as they had quarrel- 
led, until they had made it up again. 
This was soon effected, as each ac- 
cused himself of having done the 
wrong. A letter was read from Mr. 
Jowett, who had obtained leave of 
the local government to establish a 
printing-press in Malta. The Report 
went on to the Asiatic missions, and 
ihe state of the Syriac church, which 
were afterwards touched on by Maj. 
Mackworth. One of the most affect- 
ing parts of the Report was the let- 
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ter of Miss Cooke. It will be recol- 
lected that this lady, with great 
shrewdness, observing how much the 
conversion of the Hindoos was hin- 
dered by the want of female educa- 
tion among them, generously resolv- 
ed on taking this task in hand herself. 
Neither the distance or fatigue of the 
voyage, neither the burning sky, nor 
the parching winds, nor the scruples 
of mere worldly pradence, nor the 
strong barrier of Brahminical super- 
stition, couldrepulseher. Sheseems 
actually to have conquered, or at 
least to have broken in upon their 
prejudices, which were considered 
so consecrated and secure by their 
age, that many English books have 
been written by philosophers to 
prove that the attempt never could 
succeed, 


London Missionary Society. 

Sermons.--On Wednesday, the 15th 
in Surrey Chapel, by the Rev. John 
Leifchild, of Kensington—Text, 2 
Cor. x. 4. Inthe evening in the Ta- 
bernacle, by the Rev. Wm. Chaplin, 
of Bishop Stortford—Text, Mark xvi. 
20. On Thursday evening, in Tot- 
tenham Court Chapel, by the Rev. J. 
M‘Donald of Urquhart—Text, Acts 
ii. 17,18. On Friday morning in the 
Parish Church of St. Ann’s, Black 
Friars, by the Rev. E. Sidney, B. A. 
of Lopham, Norfolk—Text, Rev. xxi. 
5. In the evening, in Spa Fields 
Chapel, by the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
M. A. to the members of the Juven- 
ile Missionary Societies—Text, Ro- 
mans x. 13—15. j 

Missionary Communion.—-The Holy 
Sacrament was administered in Zion 
Chapel, the Rev. John Griffin presid- 
ing; in Silver-street, the Rev. Wm. 
Roby; in Orange-strect, the Rev. 
Rowland Hill; and in Kensington 
Chapel, the Rev. Dr. Collyer. 

In the week immediately preced- 
ing that of the general meeting twe 
sermons in the Welsh language, 
were preached for the benefit of the 
Society, viz:—in Albion Chapel, 
Moorfields, by the Rev. John Elias, 
from Anglesea—Text, Isaiah liv. 2, 3; 
and in Clayton’s Chapel in the Poul- 
try, by the Rev. W. Williams, of 
Wern—Text, Hag. i. 2—6. 
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Anniversary Collections.—The col- 
lections at these several places of 
worship, amounted to 1,304/. 1s. 1d. 

Annual Meeting.—The Society met 
for business in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Great Queen street, Lincolns Inn 
Fields, on Thursday, the 15th.—This 
large and commodious place was 
crowded to excess at an early hour. 
At 10 o’clock the business of the day 
commenced. 

William Alers Hankey, Esq. the 
Treasurer, having taken the chair, a 
hymn was sung; and prayer was of- 
fered by the Rev. Thomas Young, of 
Margate. An abstract of the Report 
of the Society’s proceedings during 
the past year, was read by the Home 
Secretary. 

The Treasurer after presenting 
the accounts, spoke, in substance as 
follows :— 

Iam sensible that the details of ac- 
counts form the least agreeable part 
of the proceedings of meetings such 
as the present : and, if my duty per- 
mitted, I should spare you and my- 
self the task of entering upon them. 
But, asthe mere reading of an ac- 
count cannot put you in possession of 
all that it is necessary you should 
know, onthe important subject of 
your pecuniary resources and pros- 
pects, I must detain you, for a short 
time, from the more pleasing views 
which my friends around me are pre- 
pared to open before you. 

My first duty is of an agreeable 
kind; to express the satisfaction and 
gratitude which I feel in referring to 
an increase in the best source of the 
Society’s prosperity—the voluntary 
contributions at home and abroad—to 
the extent of £4,300. On the other 
hand, you must observe a decrease 
of £400 per annum, in the income 
from the funded property, occasion- 
ed by the sales of stock, called for by 
the necessities of the Society, during 
the last two years. It is further to 
be stated, that the expenditure of the 
jast year is less than that of the pre- 


ceding, by £7000 and upwards. But 


it is stl more important to remark, 
that, notwithstanding this increase of 
income on the one hand, and this 
decrease of expenditure on the other, 
the latter stall exceeds the former by 


£1,200, a result which I cannot come 
to, without great concern. It is the 
more to be regretted, when it is to 
be considered, that the last year has 
been one of unusually small expense, 
from new operations: so that it forces 
upon me the conclusion, which I beg 
most strongly to impress upon you, 
that the account before you presents 
what ought to be regarded as nearly 
the permanent, and therefore the 
lowest, scale of the Society’s expendi- 
ture, (viz: about £31,000 perannum,) 
and one trom which it cannot recede, 
except by an abandonment of its un- 
dertakings. That rate of expense 
must rise from year to year, as our 
proceedings advance and will receive 
an augmentation from the necessary 
charges occasioned by the families of 
deceased missionaries, and other con- 
comitants. 

After the statement which I last 
year presented to you, a friend and 
most generous supporter of the So- 
ciety, anxiously inquired on what 
I confided for the stability of its op- 
erations. [told himthat, besides the 
confidence which I reposed in God 
and his people, I had, as it respected 
the then ensuing year, two agreeable 
anticipations,—that of an augmented 
income, and that of a diminished ex- 
penditure. Both of these have been 
realized; but for the now ensuing year, 
Ihave only the former asa ground 
evenofhope. Instead ofa decreased 
outlay, I anticipate one considerably 
greater. For besides the exertions 
necessary to supply the chasms which 
death has made, the resolutions of 
the Directors, which you have heard, 
to send additional labourers to the 
South Seas, and the urgent claims of 
further aid from India, Africa, and 
other parts, will show the propriety 
of my conclusion. It follows then, 
that we must obtain large accessions 
to our income during the ensuing 
year, or, that deeper inroads must be 
made inthe funds of the Society, 
which every principle leads me to 
deprecate, and which I earnestly en- 
treat its friends to avert. 

The necessity then of an enlarged 
and growing income, is obvious: and 
if I be again asked where my hope 
of obtaining it lies, answer, as before, 








in God, for whose cause the Society 
labours; and in Geod’s people, who 
have before God and man, pledged 
themselves to support that cause. 
My wdgment tells me, further, that 
the field of missionary benevolence 
js vast, and as yet very partially ex- 
plored. Assuming the annual income, 
from voluntary contributions, to our 
Society, to be £30,000 and suppos- 
ing even that it were collected trom 
individuals, at the rate of 1d. each; 

er week, the number of contribu- 
tors would fall short of 150,000; but 
when I deduct from that sum the 
amount of donations, congregational 
collections, and larger subscriptions, 
it leaves a result that really surprises 
me, by showing the small number of 
persons who actually unite in the sup- 
port of the Society; small in itself, 
and strikingly so, when compared 
with the great body of Christians 
whom the cause of missions has call- 
ed forth as its professed friends. 
There remain then abundant sources 
in the unexhausted liberality of the 
servants of the Redeemer, for all the 
wants of this and every other kin- 
dred institution,—for the observa- 
tion applies to them all. To whom 
shall we look, then for the cultivation 
of that field ? I address myself, first, 
to you, Christian ministers ; and re- 
commend you earnestly to point out 
to your people the obligations to sup- 
port this cause, and the modes of lib- 
erality by which they may promote 
it. And here allow me to suggest an 
easy way of estimating the measure 
of liberality shown by your tongre- 
gations respectively: multiply the 
annual sum contributed, by 5, and 
the product will show the nwmder of 
the persons adequate to raise that sum, 
even at the low subscription of 1d. 
per week each. You will readily 
draw the practical inference. I look 
to the zeal and perseverance of the 
Female Friends of the Society, and, 
thankful that such a spring of influ- 
ence has been brought to bear upon 
the interests of missions, I assure them 
that I rely upon it as one of the surest 
and most abundant sources of our pe- 
cuniary prosperity. I look to the 
young for the dedication of their 
growing talents and energies to the 
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most sacred of causes; and tell them, 
that their labour, independently of its 
immediate gratifications, is preparing 
the way for the most happy ultimate 
rewards, It is among those of their 
own age, in various parts of the world, 
that the seed of future triumphs to 
the Gospel must now be sown; and 
they may even live, to reap with joy 
the fruits of their own labours. 

In closing these remarks, I beg 
to commit the cause for which we 
are assembled, to the blessing of God, 
and to the continued support of your 
affections, your liberality, and your 
prayers. 





Extracts from the Minutes of the 
General Assembly. 

Tue General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America met, agreeably to 
appointment, in the Seventh Presby- 
terian Church in the city of Philadel- 
phia, May 15th, 1823, at 11 o’clock, 
A. M. and was opened by the Rev. 
Obadiah Jennings, the Moderator of 
the last Assembly, with a sermon 
from Hag. i. 7 and 8. “Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts, Consider your ways. 
Go up to the mountain and bring 
wood and build the house; and ¥ 
will take pleasure in it, and I will be 
glorified, saith the Lord.” 

May 16, 9 o’clock, A. M. the As- 
sembly met in the session room be- 
longing to the First Presbyterian 
Church in this city, and was consti- 
tuted by prayer. 

The stated clerk reported, that 
agreeably to order, he had procured 
the binding of 200 copies of the 4th 
volume of printed Extracts, with a 
copious index, prepared by Rev. 
Colin M‘Iver. 

Resolved, That one copy of this 
volume be presented to each of the 
Synods, and that the remaining copies 
of it, and also of the 2d and 3d vol- 
umes, be offered for sale, at 75 cents 
per copy. : 

Two hundred copies of the Ex- 
tracts from the Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts 
were received, and it was agreed 
that a copy be given to each member 
of the Assembly. oi 
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form the minutes of the Synod of 
New-York and New Jersey, request- 
ing a division of the Synod, was sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, and being 
read, the request was granted, and 
Dr. Richards, Dr. Hillyer, and Mr, 
John Johnston, were appointed a 
committee to make arrangements for 
the organization of the Synods con- 
templated by the Overture. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Fine were 
appointed a committee to receive 
from the commissioners to the Assem- 
bly, an account of the miles travelled 
by them severally, and to make an 
apportionment of the commissioners’ 
fund, agreeably to a standing rule on 
the subject. 

A petition of Hezekiah May, re- 
specting a claim to land belonging to 
the estate of the late Elias Boudinot 
was overtured, and being read was 
referred to the trustees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, andthe trustees were 
directed to determine the case ac- 
cording to the principles of justice 
and equity. 

The committee appointed to en- 
deavour to furnish the Assembly and 
individuals with copies of the first 
volume of the Printed Extracts re- 
ported that they have found that it 
will be impracticable to do it on the 
terms specified in their appointment; 
but that, if the Assembly will grant 
them the permission to use the Ex- 
tracts published, they will attempt to 
have the extracts of the years in 
which there is a deficiency, reprinted 
at the expense of individuals, who 
may wish copies of the said volume. 

It being the order of the day for 
this afternoon, the election was held 
for delegates to attend the several 
ecclesiastical bodies connected with 
this Assembly. The ballots were 
taken, and committed to Messrs. 
Rodgers, Post, Glenn, Whelpley, 
€ater, and Dr. Caldwell. 

‘This committee reported, and their 
report being read, the following per- 
sons were declared duly chosen, viz. 

Rev. David M. Smith, Rev. Wm. 
Hanford, and Rev. Samuel W. Brace, 
to attend the next meeting of the 
General Association of Connecticut. 

Rev, David M. Smith and Rev. 
Wm. Hanford to attend the next 
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meeting of the General Association 
of Massachusetts, and Rev. Samue} 
W. Brace avas appointed an alternate 
to either of these delegates who may 
fail to attend, 

Rev. Wm. Patton to attend the 
next meeting of the General Conven. 
tion of Vermont, and of the Genera} 
Association of New Hampshire, and 
Rev. Hiland Hulburd was appointed 
his alternate. 

It being the order of the day for 
this afternoon, reports from the Pres. 
byteries on the subject of educating 
poor and pious youth for the Gospel 
Ministry were called for, and Messrs. 
Cooley and M‘Cartee were appointed 
a committee to prepare a statement, 
exhibiting a view of the reports re- 
ceived and the decisions made by 
the Assembly upon them severally, 

Thirty-six copies of the Extracts 
of the Minutes of the General Asso. 
ciation of Connecticut were received, 
and it was agreed that a copy should 
be given to each of the Presbyteries 
represented in this Assembly. 

The following communication from 
the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts, was received and read, viz: 


Springfield, June 28th, 1822. 


Rev. and dear Sir,—I discharge a 
duty assigned me, in transmitting to 
you the following vote of the General 
Association of Massachusetts, whicl 
was passed by them during their ses- 
sion in this town, the present week. 

“The Rev. Dr. Rice, having pre- 
sented the Association, in behalf of 
the General Assembly, a revised edi- 
tion of the Constitution of that 
Church, Voted, That while we 
most sincerely reciprocate the feel- 
ings of Christian affection expressed 
by’ Dr. Rice, in presenting the Con- 
stitution of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, the cordial 
thanks of this Association be present- 
ed to that body for this token of their 
regard, and that the Secretary com- 
municate this vote to the stated clerk 
of the Assembly.” 

With respectful consideration, 

Enocna Hate, 
Secretary of the Mass. Gen. Asse. 


Rev. W. Nertt, D.D. 
Stated Clerk of the Gen, Assem: 
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Kor the Evangelical and Lit. Magazine. 
REMARKS ON 2 COR. v. 14. 
Tf one died for all, then were all dead. 


In translating from one language into another, it ought te 
be a general rule to render the same word in the original, by 
the same word, or words in the language into which the 
translation is made; unless something in the context impe- 
riously requires a different rendering. According to this rule, 
the latter part of the sentence above quoted, ought to be dif- 
ferently rendered from what is read in the common version 5 
thus, if ove died for all, then all died ;”. because the word, 
in both members of the sentence is the same, except that one 
is in the singular, and the other in the plural number. 

The word is the same—if one died, apethanen—ihen all 
died, apethanon. ‘The verb is neuter; of course its signifi- 
cation is confined to the agent. In some of its different parts, 
it occurs very frequently in the New Testament; and in the 
same mood and tense, used in this passage, more than forty 
times. It is used in a literal, and in a figurative sense ; in 
both which it sometimes refers chiefly to the occurrence or 
the time of death ; and sometimes to the state of death.- Thus 
in a literal sense, and as referring to the occurrence of death, 
we read ; the beggar died ; the rich man also died; last of all 
the woman died. In these, and similar passages, the idea 
chiefly intended is, the occurrence or time of death, when all 
connexion with this world ceased. In other passages the idea 
chiefly intended is, the state of death, without regarding the 
time when that statecommenced. Thus we read—thy daughter 
is dead; the prophets are dead; Lazarus is dead. From a 
comparison of the passages where the word occurs, it will 


‘be found to refer more frequently to the time, than to the 


state of death. 

The word is often used in a figurative sense, referring, not 
to any change or state of the body, but of the mind. In 
this figurative sense, or in its application to spiritual things, 


it sometimes means a state of insensibility towards those 


things, with which an intimate connexion formerly existed, 
and in which a deep interest was felt, The weakening ‘or 
extinction of the principle which formed this connexion, and 
gave this interest, is death; and the means of weakening or 
extinguishing this principle, are the means or causes of death. 
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Remarks on 2 Cor. v. 14. 


Thus the Apostle Paul assures us, that when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died. A clear and accurate 
knowledge of the Jaw, in all its Lat io p and extent, swept 
away his expectations of securing the favour of his judge by 
his own righteousness. The extinction of this hope dissolved 
forever his connexion with the plan of obtaining justification 
before God by the deeds of the law. He became insensible 
to all considerations derived from this source ; to his anxious 
mind they presented no ground of confidence. In Gal. ii. 19, 
he probably means the same; For I, through the law, am 
dead to the law, that I might live unto God. Every one 
knows, or ought to know, how forcibly, and yet how accu- 
rately the metaphor taken from death Rs pte the native 
depravity of the human heart. We are, by nature, as cer- 
tainly destitute of the principle of holiness, of love to God, 
and insensible to spiritual things, as are the tenants of the 
zrave of animal life, and to the concerns of this world. 

Again; the penalty of the law is death; not the extinction 
of being ; but the infliction of suffering. The person who is 
liable to this suffering, but especially who endures it, is said 
to die, or be dead. In this sense the word under considera- 
tion is frequently applied to Christ, the Divine Saviour. For 
when his death is mentioned, that which claims our regard, 
is not the mere fact, that the principle of human life was ex- 
tinguished, and that his connexion with this world, for a time, 
was dissolved ; but that he died for our sins; that he bore in 
his body, and in his soul, what was fully equivalent to the 
whole amount of suffering, due to his people on account of 
their sins. He is not represented as in a state of death, but 
only to have died. In that he died, he died unto, or by sin, 
once. ‘The importance of his death is derived from its oc- 
currence, not from its continuance. By his sufferings and 
death he made an atonement for sin, of infinite value. and 
ainply sufficient for the whole world. When the sinner be- 
lieves in this Saviour, his sins are pardoned, and he is ac- 
cepted with God ; he passes from a state of condemnation to 
a state of favour, from death to life. Now, if it be asked, 
when did this believer die ; that is, suffer the penalty of the 
jaw, to which, on account of his sins, he was obnoxious? 
The answer can only be—he died when Christ died; for 
Christ suffered for him. For the sins thus pardoned through 


the death of Christ, the believer will never come into con- 


demnation, will never die. 
There is nothing in the context which forbids the amend- 
ment now proposed ; while the original not only admits, but 
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seems to require it. In the common version the words, then 
were all dead, must refer to the depravity and condemnation 
of man—a doctrine abundantly taught in Scripture, and con- 
firmed by the observation and experience of every day; but 
which, as we conceive, the Apostle does not intend to teach 
in this place. The doctrine to which the amendment refers 
is the great and fundamental doctrine of: atonement, which 
seems better to accord with the scope of the writer in the 
whole passage. He is accounting for that course of conduct, 
for those labours, those trials, and those sufferings, which 
suggested to some the idea that he was beside himself, to 
others, that his sobriety was rather excessive. For an ex- 
planation of his whole conduct, he refers to one great princi- 
ple—The love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then all died ; all who believe in him 
are, through his sufferings, exempted from death ; and should 
live in habitual and cheerful obedience to his will, and con- 
stantly aim to promote his glory. Thus the death of Christ 
not only procures the parden of sin, but exercises a powerful 
moral influence on the heart, slaying the enmity, and quicken- 
ing it into the vigorous exercise of every devout affection, in- 
spiring it with a holy fervour which bears us away through 
all this variety of labours and sufferings. This motive, the 
love of Christ, displayed through his cross, prompts us to 
that course of conduct, which, to the men of a blind and 
thoughtless world, may have the appearance of needless, if 
not criminal extremes. Could they understand and feel the 
force of this motive, they would no longer censure what the 
wisdom of God approves and requires in those who are re- 
conciled to him by the death of His Son. “Ts OB 
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“AN OLD DISCIPLE.” 
To the Editor of the Ev. and Lit. Magazine. 


Sir,—It happened not long since, that in one of my rambles, 
{ passed through Rockbridge county in this state. A slight 
indisposition stopped me a few days at the house of a very 
old couple, in a retired part of the county. They had both 
professed religion when young ; and had during life lived as 
became their profession. Most of their children had left them, 
and several of them were numbered with the dead. | 

During my stay a Sabbath passed. My indisposition pre- 
vented me from attending public worship: while the same or 
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some other cause kept my landlady at home. About the 
middle of the day, feeling better than usual, I walked out. 
Desirous of retirement, I entered a wood which lay not very 
distant, selected a spot favourable for meditation, and com- 
menced reading a Bible which I usually take with me. I at- 
tempted to withdraw my thoughts from worldly things, and 
fix them on those eternal realities set forth in Scripture. My 
reading was accompanied with reflection on the truths read, 
and with prayer to God for his blessing. 

How long I had been thus employed, I need not say ; when 
happening to raise my eyes, I caught the glimpse of an object 
at some distance, which drew my attention. I soon knew it 
to be my landlady. After my surprise was a little over, | 
conchited from her appearance that I was not seen; and from 
my situation that I could avoid being seen, while at the same 
time IE could have a full view of her. There was a deep 
seriousness on her face approaching to solemnity. At times 
I was ready to say an air of sadness rested on her; but I 
was sensible that there was something in it that did not de- 
serve thatname. ‘The expression was of a complex character. 
There was sadness, but there was also peace, resignation, 
trust. It made me think of a soul whose great interests are 
felt to be secure.—Who has weighed the things of time and 
of eternity in an even balance, and. has chosen the latter ;— 
but on the tablet of whose memory some things are written 
that are mournful to the soul, and in whose lot there is a 
crook which God alone can straighten. There was in short 
a mingled, but strong expression of that mourning for sin, 
that sense of unworthiness, that hope in Christ, that full ap- 
probation of the Gospel, and that cheerful, submissive ac- 
quiescence in God’s dispensations, which real piety produces. 

Her course brought her within a short distance_of me, 
where she stopped at a small opening, shaded with trees. A 
few minutes observation satisfied me, that the place (which 
Thad hardly noticed before) was a grave-yard. After looking 
at ithe graves for a few minutes, she seated herself among 
them, and appeared for a time deeply absorbed in thought. 
While I was thinking what might be the object of her visit, 
and trying to conjecture what thoughts might be passing 
through her mind, she arose from her seat, and kneeling 
down commenced in a low, but solemn voice a prayer to God. 
My distance prevented me from hearing distinctly the words 
of the prayer; but what I could hear gave me a deep impres- 
sion of its humility and fervour. After prayer she sung an 
hymn ina soft and melting tone. Her feelings were evident! 
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4 good deal moved. Her stay among the graves was continued 
a short time after finishing the hymn, and was spent in silent 
meditation. After which she left the place and returned to 
the house. 

While beholding this scene, I recollected a conversation 
which had passed between her and myself. a few days before. 
Among other topics, we had been talking of death ; and of a 
partiality which is often felt, to be buried with one’s relations, 
or at a particular place. She said she felt no wish to be re- 
moved to a distance in order to be laid with her parents and 
relations ;—tbat there was a small grave-yard at the back of 
the field, in which she would prefer being buried. ‘The ob- 
servation had passed from my mind, and in all probability 
would never have returned, had not the scene before me re- 
called it. I now saw hei visiting the place where she ex- 
pected before long to lie—I saw her visiting it with the air 
of one who looked forward to it as a rest from the pains, and 
sins, and troubles of life—as the end of that race she had 
long been running—as the door of entrance to the presence of 
her Saviour and her God. I saw her there engaged in the 
solemn duties of religion—heard her sing God’s praise, and 
call on his name in prayer.—I saw her seated among the 
graves, that she might familiarize the place to her mind ; and 
there engage in religious duty, that she might realize more 
deeply those things that are invisible. On my return to the 
house, I found her more than usually cheerful. She had a 
volume of Dr. Scott’s Bible in her lap, which she was read- 
ing. I had before noticed that to be her favourite book, and 
that she was accustomed to read in it daily. I took occasion 
to introduce a conversation on religion, wishing to learn 
something more of her views and feelings on that subject. 
She talked with tenderness of the ceceitfulness of her heart, 
her proneness to pride, to forgetfulness of God and eternal 
things,—her unthankfulness for mercies,—her rebellion under 
trials,—and the little progress she made in the divine life. 
She talked with feeling of the love of God in Christ, of the 
long-suffering which he exercises towards man. Mercy, mere 
mercy through Christ, was her only ground of hope. She 
had from a child, she said, lived under the influence of re- 
ligion ; and all her experience proved to her more and more 
the deep depravity of her nature, that of herself she could do 
nothing,—that her only trust must be in Christ, for « wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” J 
need not say I was pleased, I was more, I hope I was edified. 
i felt thankful for the providence which made me acquainted 
with so interesting a christian. 
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May I be enabled thus to keep my latter end in view—thus 
to familiarize my mind to the narrow house appointed for al) 
who live—and may I find in religion those purifying influen- 
ces and cheering hopes, which prepare the soul for a happy 
immortality, and serve as an earnest of the inheritance of 
the saints in light. OmIcRoN. 


eas 
For the Evangelical and Literary Magazine. 
REPLY TO A. A. 


In No. 58 of this Magazine a Brief Illustration of Acts iii, 
i9—21, appeared, proposing a translation of the passage, a 
little different from the common version; also what was Con- 
ceived to be the meaning of the whole passage, thus amended. 
In No. 66, Remarks on this Brief Illustration appeared, signed 
A. A. To these Remarks the following Reply is offered. 

T'wo questions arise out of the Brief Illustration ; the first, 
respecting the correctness of the translation there offered, 
which is taken from Charles Thompson ; the second, respect- 
ing the meaning of the whole passage. A. A. does not object 
to the translation ; which it is supposed he would have done, 
had he considered it objectionable. Nor is it supposed that 
any person, after carefully consulting the original, will ob- 


ject to it. The difficulty, then, respects the meaning of the 


whole passage. Nor would there be any objection, it is sup- 
posed, to this meaning, except so far as it implies that the 
Apostle had not correct views of some parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, and of the directions of his Divine Master. Does 
A. A. intend to be understood as affirming that the Apostle 
did, at this time, clearly understand these things ; especially 
as relating to the calling, and reception of the Gentiles into 
the church of Christ? Though he does not atlirm it, yet it 
would appear that this was hisintention. With this view, no 
doubt, he remarks: * You will remember that Peter was one 
of those, who were with Christ in the holy mount, and were 
eye witnesses of his majesty.” Certainly ; and what then? 
Was the light of his mind, from that day, like the light which 
he beheld, surrounding the body of his glorified Master? A. 
A. will remember that, after this, he was with his Saviour, 
in the hall of the high priest, from whence, after receiving @ 
gracious look, he went out and wept bitterly. This question 
is noticed in the Brief Illustration ; and several reasons are 
alleged for supposing that he did not thus understand the Old 
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Testament, and his Saviour’s directions. Among others, the 
well known prejudices of the Jews were mentioned; but es- 
ecially the vision, which induced him to visit Cornelius, and 
administer to him the ordinances of the gospel. Would the 
Apostle have gone to Cornelius, and have spoken to him, and 
received him as he did, without this vision? Either he would, 
or he would not. If he would, then this miracle was unneces- 
sary: the very same purpose would have been answered with- 
out it. And certainly every man will reject a conclusion 
which implies that God has wrought miracles in vain. If he 
would not, then he must either have neglected what he knew 
and believed to be his duty ; or this vision was necessary to 
enlarge his views, and give him more correct ideas of that 
duty. In which of these charges shall we implicate the 
Apostle ; a wilful and criminal neglect, or a mistaken view 
of his duty ? We certainly have not, and will not charge him 
with the wilful neglect of what he believed to be his duty. 
But that he was mistaken respecting this duty, as it regarded 
the Gentiles ; that he would not have gone, without this 
vision, will appear from his own account of this transaction. 
Ye know, says he to Cornelius and his company, how that tt 
isan unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew, to keep company, 
or come unto one of another nation: This, if we understand 
it correctly, contains the views which Peter himself enter- 
tained of his duty ; and that till this time, he had acted in 
strict conformity with these views ; and here supposes that 
this was known to Cornelius.—But God hath shewed me, that 
T should not call any man common or unclean. Therefore came 
Tunto thee without guinsaying, as soon as I was sent for. 
This language evidently refers to the vision, which God em- 
ployed as the means of enlarging and correcting his views 


‘respecting the Gentiles. By this vision God hath shewed me 


something which, of course, I did not know before: There- 
fore, in consequence of this additional knowledge, I clearly 
perceive that what I formerly considered unlawful and crimi- 
nal, is now my duty and my privilege ; that is, to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles, and receive them into the church, 
without waiting till the conversion of the Jews shall be effected. 
Formerly he supposed that the gospel was not to be preached 
to the Gentiles, till the Jews were generally converted, 
Under this belief his former life had been spent, and his for- 
mer efforts were made: he had never before offered the bless- 
ings of salvation to the Gentiles. Hence his argument, as 
stated in the Brief Illustration, *¢ repent, and return,” im- 
mediately —** that seasons of refreshment may come from the 
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presence of the Lord ;” that the gospel may be preached to 
the Gentiles ; which it is unlawful to do, till your conversion 
has prepared the way. Now he perceived that he might 
preach to the Gentiles, and receive them into the church, 
without distinction, to enjoy the same privileges and blessings 
with converts from judaism. Formerly he conceived that the 
Jews, even in the christian church, would enjoy some dis- 
tinction ; now he believes that they and the Gentiles will be 
on a perfect equality ; that there will be no difference 5 that 
the same Lord over all will be rich unto all who call upon 
him. We think it scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion, 
that the Apostle’s views respecting the nature of the christian 
church, and of his privilege and duty towards the Gentiles, 
were more extensive, more clear, and more correct, after 
this vision, than they were before it. Without this additional 
knowledge, and thesé new and more correct views of his duty, 
he delivered the exhortation, to which the Brief Illustration 
refers; and, indeed, made all the efforts of his preceding 
ministry 

In this opinion we are not singular. Dr. Doddridge, on 
Acts iii. has these remarks: * But the following clause seems 
to intimate, that Peter apprehended that the conversion of 
the Jews, as a people, would be attended with some extraor- 
dinary scene of prosperity and joy, and open a speedy way 
to Christ’s descent from heaven, in order to the restitution 
of all things. I find that the learned Vitringa agrees with 
me in this interpretation.” « Peter, after he had_ received 
the Holy Spirit, needed to make daily proficiency in the 
knowledge of the benefit of Christ.” Beza, quoted by Scott. 
«The prejudices of Peter were so strong against uncircum- 
cised persons, that the report of Cornelius’ vision would not 
have satisfied his mind, as to the propriety of going to him, 
unless the Lord had otherwise prepared him for the service— 
‘The thoughts and ways of the Lord are far above ours: the 
best of men are seldom entirely free from some remaining 
prejudices ; cven they, who were infallibly guided by the 
Holy Spirit, to declare the doctrine of Christ to mankind, 
were gradually let into the secret designs of God, and de- 
livered from their mistakes and prejudices, as it became 
needful.” Scott. 

Another question requires attention: How far did the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit extend ? That Peter enjoyed this 
inspiration of the Spirit, in the highest sense, we most firmly 
believe : but does it follow from this, that all that was spoken, 
and all that was done by him, was by inspiration, or special 
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direction of the Spirit? That he sometimes acted by such 
direction, is certain: his visit to Cornelius was by special 
command of the Spirit. Were all his other movements from 
city to city, and from place to place, regulated in the same 
manner? He sometimes spake as he was moved by the Holy 
Ghost ; was he, in all that he said, on all occasions, and at 
all times, aided by the same wnerring guide? or did he enjoy 
this inspiration only, when employed as an organ for the 
farther revelation of the will of God to mankind; and on 
other occasions, speak and act, as other men, from his own 
views of propriety, and from a sense of what appeared to be 
his duty? ‘That he was not, at all times, thus guided, seems 
to be certain. Paul tells us that on one occasion, he with- 
stood Peter to the face, because he was to be blamed. Now the 
same Spirit would not dictate that conduct in one Apostle, 
which he directed another to blame and torebuke. We think 
it would be dangerous to believe, that because a man is some- 
times employed as the organ of revelation, that therefore, 
whatever he says or does, on ali occasions, and at all times, 
is by inspiration of the Spirit: because it would make. the 
Holy Spirit the author of all the weaknesses and all the 
criminal imperfections of these men. It is enough for us to 
know and believe assuredly, that God has given us a revela- 
tion of his will; and that this revelation is perfect, without 
the least imperfection from the organ through which it was 
communicated. We are not justified, however, in ascribing 
the same perfection, and the same authority, to all these men 
have said or done, on other occasions. Wicked men have 
sometimes been employed as the organs of revelation. Balaam 
is generally considered a true prophet, though very far from 
a good man. Caiaphas also was a monster of iniquity, and 
yet through him a very important prophecy was given. The 
descent of the Holy Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, does not 
secure infallibility, as A. A. seems to suppose, in those who 
were honoured with that extraordinary gift. The case of 
Peter and Paul, above-mentioned, is decisive on this point. 
Cornelius, and probably those with him, and no doubt many 
others, were endowed with these miraculous influences, who, 
as far as we know, were never employed in revealing the will 
of God to man. This gift does not appear to have been in- 
tended to dictate the words and actions, on all occasions ; but 
to enable those who possessed it to perform such miracles as 
the exegencies of the church required. 

It appears, therefore, that the only conclusion is, that 
Peter did not, even after the day of Pentecost, at all times, 
Vou. vr. Vo. 8.— August 1825, St 
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speak and act by inspiration. The only remaining question 
of importance is, did he speak, by inspiration, the words 
recorded by Luke, Acts iii. 19—21? A. A. takes it for granted 
that he did. He is «*alarmed at the freedom taken by N. §, 
in his treatment of the Apostle Peter, and of the words which the 
Holy Ghost spoke by him, as recorded in the ili. chap. of Acts,’ 
‘The judicious reader will perceive that this is the very point 
in question. Having assumed the affirmative, it is really not 
strange that he should be alarmed; for it would be not merel 
«* wonderful,” or even * passing wonder,”’—it would be im- 
pious in the highest degree, to impute imperfect or mistaken 
views to God, the Spirit. We should have been very much 
obliged to A. A. if he had favoured us with the reasons in 
proof of this assumption ; with, at least, some of the reflec- 
tions which led to this conclusion. If his Remarks contain 
such reasons and such reflections, we lament that we cannot 
perceive them. We have, on the other hand, assumed the 
negative of this question ; and in the Brief Hlustration, and 
in this Reply, have assigned the reasons for this opinion, and 
some of the reflections which justify this conclusion. 

A few of the « Remarks” will be briefly noticed—* Tell 
me not of great names and high and grave authorities of my 
fellow-worms, creatures of yesterday.”? ‘This would induce 
any person who had not read the Brief Illustration, to sup- 
pose, that in that piece, would be found a long list of names, 
a parade of learning, an host of authorities, marshalled in 
array. But those who have read the Brief Illustration, will 
remember that, from beginning to end, there is not mentioned 
a single name, neither great nor small ; not a single authority 
quoted, neither high nor grave, except Charles ‘Thompson, 
whose translation is adopted. A. A. thinks it, truly wone 
erful that Gentile Christians should venture to impute mis- 
take to Peter 5; rather than yield their own prejudices against 
his nation.” If, from a revision of the Brief Dlustration, a 
single word could have been discovered to justify this insinua- 
tion, we would instantly recall that word, and apologize for 
the unguarded use of it; for we are perfectly sure we feel no 
such prejudice. Again; «it is passing wonder that N. §. 
should impute what the Holy Ghost said by Peter—to his ig- 
noranee and mistake ; and this too at the risk of representing 
the Apostle as encouraging the murderers of Christ to defer 
their repentance till the Lord should appear in bis glory.” If 
we were sure thatevery person whe reads the present volume 
of this Magazine, possessed the last, we would merely refer 
to the Brief Illustration, as a suflicient reply to this remark. 
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But as some may be readers of this, who do not possess the 
jast volume, we beg leave, chiefly on their account, to Intro- 
duce a few words from the Brief Ullustration. «© Peter is 
urging the Jews to repentance. But the authors of the com- 
mon version make him say, that they were not, or at least, 
need not to repent, until times of refreshing should come— 
repent, when times of refreshing, &c. ‘The version just of- 
fered represents him as introducing a very cogent arguinent 
by the word, apos, that, for their repentance immediately— 
repent, that seasons of refreshment may come, &c. Which 
of these versions is most consistent with the urgent necessity 
of repentance, and most accordant with the zealous efforts of 
the Apostle to effect that change, every one can readily per- 
ceive.” A. A. “hopes N. S. will reconsider this subject 
without the prejudice of traditionary opinions.” We cannot 
conjecture to what part of the Brief Illustration this can 
possibly refer. The subject, however, has been reconsidered, 
if we are not mistaken, without prejudice of any kind ; and 
the result of that reconsideration, with respect and affection, 
isnow submitted to A. A. and tothe judgement of the judicious 
and candid reader. N.S. 


a 


DIALOGUES BETWEEN A MINISTER AND ONE OF His 
PARISHIONERS. 


Dialogue 1st. 


M. Farmer, good-morrow : I find you have been early up, 
and diligently employed: your cattle are fed, and servants 
at work: I see that thriving in the world is a matter very 
near your heart. 

P. Ay Sir, all this is necessary: meat and clothes must be 
provided: the lord’s rent must be paid : and all this requires 
much care and labour. 

M. I would by no means discourage your industry, it is 
your duty to be not slothfal in business: but you know you 
have another matter to attend to besides husbandry: the soul 
must be fed and clothed too. 

P. Doubtless the soul ought to be minded in the first 
place, for that is the chief concern: but I hope F do not 
neglect my soul, and the world to come: I should be very 
sorry you should think me su bad a man: and I believe you 
have no reason. 

M. No particular reason to be suspicious of you rather 
than athers; but when I look aronnd me. and observe the 
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general unconcern about salvation, in which most men live, 
_f am concerned for my fellow mortals; and in respect to you 
of this Parish in particular, I feel myself obliged to admonish 
you of your danger, that you may not die before you have ob- 

tained forgiveness of your sins, through faith in Jesus Christ; 
and an inheritance among them that z are sanctified. 

P. Lord Sir, why should you entertain such an uncharit- 
able opinion of me? 

M. Do not abuse the word charity. It signifies the same 
as love: now love does not require me to think well of every 
body without reason; but that we wish and intend well to 
every body. If I gave myself no trouble about you: that is, 
if I was utterly void of charity, you would think me a very 
charitable man. 

P. But I hope you do not condemn us all: some of us are 
indeed wicked, swearing, drunken, men; but we are not all 
so. You iniew yourself "that 1 keep my church, and come 
sometimes to Sacrament: I never hurt any man in my life; 
and pay every man his due. 

M. And upon this you build your hopes of heaven. If this 
is your foundation, I must plainly tell you, it will leave you 
hopeless, in the day of trial. Let us examine it by the word 
of God. You never did any hurt to any man: you mean I 
suppose that you never robbed nor murdered any person. | 
do not think you have, but still you have committed much sin, 
and done much hurt, not only to others, but especially to your 
own soul; by great and numberless, nay daily, offences, 
against the the Holy Law of God. Nay you have broken 
every one of his commandments, 

P. Pray who could give you such an acceunt of me? 

M. You, yourself last Lord’s day, when you heard me re- 
peat the commandments, you made answer. after each of 
them, ‘‘Lord have mercy upon us, &c.’” Your calling for 
mercy was plainly acknowledging yourself guilty. 

P. I never committed idolatry, murder, adultery. 

i. Yes; all of them. Have you never loved any worldly 
thing more than God, and his favour? nor feared any thing 
more than his displeasure; so as to neglect a known duty 

rather than to draw upon yourself some temporal inconve- 
rience? This was a breach of the first commandment. The 
second commandment respects the manner of expressing the 
devotion of the heart; and therefore whatever in your service 
has been unbecoming, such as wandering thoughts, careless- 
ness and irreverence, as well as using images, is a breach 
of this commandment, se is also neglect of God's service: and 
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here you will not pretend I suppose, to be not guilty : conse- 
quently your coming to Church and Sacrament in this man- 
ner, deserves rather to be reckoned among your sins than to be 
irusted to for justification before God. But a few minutes 
ago, in my hearing you took the Lord’s name in vain, using 
it ” needlessly and without any awful sense of his majesty of 
whom you speak: you have done the same perhaps, ten thou- 
sand times in your life. This is a breach of the third com- 
mandment. Whenever you have neglected to attend on God’s 
worship on the Sabbath, without necessary hindrances: suf- 
fered worldly thoughts to unfit you for God’s service: done 
worldly business on that day, that might be done in another ; 
and neglected to devote the whole to God, by reading, hear- 
ing, meditation, prayer, and useful christian conversation, 
you have profaned the Lord’s day. The substance of these 
commandments is, thou shalt love the Lord thy God with ali 
thy heart: but you have come short of this, whenever you have 
not acted to the glory of God. Now what think you of your 
innocency with respect to the duties of the first table? 

P. 1 cannot pretend to justify myself with respect to God ; 
but | am sure I have done no harm to man. 

M. You would not say so, if you understood the. spiritu- 
ality, and extent of God’s commandments, as explained by 
our Lord in his Sermon on the Mount. There you find that 
concupiscence in the eye, or heart, is esteemed adultery, in the 
sight of God: and causeless anger, and especially injurious 
language, is accounted a degree of murder: and who can 
acquit himself of these? And if you-take the same method to 
understand the other commandments, all parts of your beha- 
viour that are unsuitable to the station in which providence 
hath placed you: all irreverence, and proud censtring of your 
superiors, and all unkind and injurious treatment of those 
that are beneath you, will appear to be breaches of the 5th 
commandment. All evil speaking, rash censuring, and. re- 
peating of stories injurious to the characters of others, are con- 
trary to the ninth. And all murmuring and discontent, envy 
and 7 Cent are sins forbidden by the tenth. 

P. Then it seems there is but one commandment against 
which I- have not sinned. 

M. If you rightly knew yourself and the Law of God, you 
would not acquit yourself of that neither; be not offended, } 
speak out of Jove to your soul: I do not think you a thief or 
arobber: yet have you never concealed the fault and bad 
properties of what you sold, when you knew that ignorance 
of these faults was the very thing that induced the person te 
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buy: Nay have you not often recommended your goods in 
such general terms, as were inconsistent with strict truth: 
have you not cruelly taken advantage of the necessity of a 
needy seller, and beat down his ware much below its real 


value? These will certainly witness against you. 


P. Why, Sir, after this rate you condemn all the world: 
according to your account there fs not a good man upon earth. 
M. Itis not my account but the Scriptures’ account: There 


is none that doeth good, no, not one, Romans iii. 12. 


P. I am glad then, you do not think me worse than my 
neighbours: I hope I shall do as well as others, for all are 


sinners. 


M. Therefore you think you need not be greatly troubled 
if you are so too; but hope to pass in the crowd: does not 
some such thought as that lurk at the bottom? But what sig- 
nify numbers with God, whose all searching eye no man 
can lie concealed from, and whose arm none can resist or 
escape? Had you lived in Sodom, or the old world, this same 
thought might have lulled you asleep in the prevailing abomi- 
nations ; but would not have saved you from the overflowing 


deluge, nor stream of fire. 
P. After this rate you damn all the world. 


M. Damn! What a word is that? It signifies to adjudge 
toeternal torments. Todo which belongeth only to the right- 
eous Judge. I would with all my soul rescue all men from 
this misery, and with that view I now speak plainly and 


faithfully to you, and agreeably to the word of God. 


P. Who then can be saved? Not you yourself: pray, sir, 


did you never sin? 


M. Friend, be serious : the subject we are now upon is of 


the utmost importance. J have sinned as well as you, I have 
greatly sinned: and my sins have deserved eternal damna- 
tion ; but God hath been pleased to awaken me to repentance, 
and yielding to the enlightenings of divine grace, and opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, he hath shewed me my danger and 
stirred me up to flee from the wrath to come. He hath showed 
me also the way of escaping the wages of sin opened in the 


blessed Gospel: the tender of salvation there made: 


and | 


trust I have embraced and obtained forgiveness through faith 


in Jesus Christ. 


P. I hope I have repented too; I am sure if I offend God, 
{ am sorry for it afterwards; and for faith: why, we are all 


Christians, I hope ; are we not? 


M. if your repentance is sincere, and your faith lively and 


saving, your state is safe, and happy ; but many persons de- 
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ceive themselves by a dead faith, and imperfect repentance : 
are you Willing to have the sincerity of your’s tried ? 

P. lam: for the trial can do me no harm ; if I am safe, it 
is all well; if Lam not, L hope it is not too late to amend. 

JM. You say very right: first then, let us examine your re- 
pentance. Now true repentance implies a sense of sin, its 
odiousness and deformity, a hatred of it, and humiliation 
and self-loathing on account of it, and actually forsaking it, 
and returning to God, by newness of life. Is your repen- 
tance such as this? 

P. I hope it is. . 

M. The wages of sin is death; eternal death. Do you 
think you deserve this death ? 

P. If God should deal with me according to strict justice, 
[do§ but as I think God is merciful ; so 1 hope I shall do 
well enough. 

M. I fear your notions of God’s mercy are such, as pre- 
vent true repentance ; you seem to have entertained hopes of 
mercy, Without being deeply sensible of your utter misery, 
without it: toe have applied the healing balm, before you 
were wounded : this is what the Almighty styles, healing the 
wounds of his people slightly. Now you seem in this manner 
to have deceived yourself: you never saw yourself in a state 
of sin and death : you never saw sin odious: you never were 
gveatly afraid of perishing: nor saw that there was no help, 
or strength in yourself: therefore you never fled to Him that 
isarefuge from the storm: and if you never fled thus to 
Christ as helpless and undone without him, it is plain that 
you are still without any saving interest in Him. See how it 
was with those converts mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
thes: Peter’s hearers were pricked to the heart, and said men 
and brethren, what shall we do? ‘The jailer came trembling, 
through a sense of his miserable condition before he was bap- 
tized, and received forgiveness of sin; and Paul was struck 
to the ground. 

P. All these were infidels. I was baptized in my infancy, 
and bred up to know good things, and always believed. 

M. I doubt you never believed at all, properly speaking ; 
but. of this I will talk more with you another time, at present 
itis plain your repentance has not been real: you never saw 
and felt your danger, consequently, could never be so desir- 
ous of escaping it as necessary: you always flattered yourself 
with some hopes that your state was safe, or certainly would 
be when you lived a little better; which was at bottom de- 
pending on yourself. And with respect to the other branches 
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of repentance, such as forsaking sin, it is evident to yourself, 

you have lived without concern in some less habitual sins - 

and as for turning to God, you were never sensible. that in 
the stream of your affections and the general course of your 
life, you were turned from Him. Indeed though you seem 
not to know it, the ruling principle in you, and every natural 
man is a principle of sin, and corruption. Instead of seeking 
to please God, you have all along been seeking to please 
yourself, to procure some gratification to corrupted nature; 
such as sensual delights, riches, worldly esteem, or the like; 

this hath been the acting principle throughout all your conduct, 
instead of obeying that command. ‘Do all to the glory of 
God.” Nay if you search narrowly you will find in your 
heart an enmity against God: for so saith the Apostle, Ro- 
mans vill. 7. * The carnal ming (and such is every man by 
nature) is enmity against God,” and this enmity shews itself 
in opposing God’s will, by doing what he hath forbidden, and 
leaving undone what he hath commanded : and also i in flying 
from Goi as your enemy, and endeavouring to hide yourself 
from him like Adam. -Have you not passed days and wecks 
without one serious thought of God, though you were all that 
time receiving mercies at his hand: > Have you not banished 
and suppressed such thoughts when they have risen in your 
mind ? Have you not fled from serious thoughts of God and 
eternity as enemies to your peace, and drowned them in 
Wor Idly cares, vain conversation, and idle amusements? 
Have you not thus fled from God? You know you have hitherto. 
Suffer me to be plain with you: you have gone wrong, and have 
been insensible : deceived yourself and spoken peace to your 
soul, whe: there was no peace. Now consider what you 
have heard from me, read your Bible, examine yourself, and 
pray unto God to give you a sense of your real state, anda 
right judgment in all things. 


Dialogue 2d. 


M~ I was in hopes of seeing you before now, Farmer, that 
we might have an opportunity of talking together again on 
the same important subject. 

P. Indeed Sir, if [ may make so bold, IT must say, I did 
not like what you said so well, as to desire to hear any more 
of it: and I should not have come to you now, had it not 
been for something I heard in your sermon yesterday. 

M. I like your honest plainness very well, neighbour : but 
what is it [ offended you in? 

P. I thought you bore too hard upon me, and I was afraid 
you would make me melancholy. 
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M. Do not you think that what I said proceeded from love 
to your soul? 

P. I really believe that it did. 

M. Do you think I said any thing that was not true? 

P. I did think so then: you seemed-to judge too hardly of 
ine, and to put me on a level with the worst of men, but I 
am now convinced that what you said was all true. 

M. What has produced this change of your sentiments? 

P. Your yesterday’s sermon about the day of judgment : I 
fave been very uneasy ever since I heard it; for I am greatly 
afraid, that if the day of judgment was now to come it would 
find me unprepared ; and then the Lord have mercy upon my 
oor soul. 

M. It would be too late then to cry, and hope. for mercy. 
But what was it particularly that made you form such a judg- 
ment of yourself? 

P. You shewed us from the 25th chapter of Matthew, that 
judgment begins with a separation of the godly from the 
wicked: and this separation was owing to a separation made 
in this life; when the righteous was taken from among the 
wicked, by leaving the works and the societies of the ungodly: 
I was not sensible any such change had been wrought in me, 
and am therefore afraid I am still in the state of sin, in which 
you told me all men were by nature. 

M. You have great reason to be afraid: I told you those 
would be esteemed righteous, on that day, who had fled to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, for righteousness to justify them, and 
had been made holy by the Spirit of God making in them.a 
new heart, and had evidenced this change, by an holy con- 
versation through the remaining part of their life, how many 
or great soever their sins had been ; ; and that the wicked 
were those that lived and died without faith in Christ and the 
indwelling of God’s Spirit, however orderly or decent their 
conduct was. 

P. Ay; that was it that terrified me: you told us that the 
most upright man had committed sins enough to condemn 
him, if he died without an interest in Christ, and without 
being accepted as righteous through him; but if this mercy 
and acceptance through Jesus Christ were obtained before 
death, no man’s sins would be remembered against him on 
that day : and to prove this you shewed us that in the pro- 
ceedings of the last day, as related by St. Matthew, no sins 
of the righteous are mentioned by the judge, nor any good 
deeds of “the wicked. 
yor. VI. No. 8.—August 1823. 59 
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WM. The wicked, that is, they that lived and died without 
an humbling sense of their natural corruption and actual sins, 
s0 as never by faith to fly for refuge to God’s mercy in 
Christ, have, properly speaking, no good works to be men- 
tioned: for all they do, is from a wrong principle ; either for 
selfish and worldly ends or in order to be accepted on ac- 
count of their doings ; which is seeking salvation by the law 
of works, on this account their works are not regarded, being 
not done in faith: that is not proceeding from an union with 
Christ by faith; without whom we can do nothing acceptable 
in God’ssight. John xv. 5. Ontheother hand, the righteous 
heing themselves accepted through Christ, their sins are not 
wientioued because long before forgiven, and blotted out, and 
their imperfect services, being accepted through Christ, their 
high priest, who bears the iniquity of their holy things, re- 
ceive at the hands of their bountiful Judge a reward of grace: 
so that which principally distinguishes the godly from the 
ungodly, is that the one is accepted as righteous, and has 
obtained forgiveness through Christ, according to the new, 
or gospel covenant. The other never being deeply sensible 
of his sinful, lost state, (indeed too proud to acknowledge it) 
hath not applied for the mercy presented in the gospel, and 
so at the day of Judgment stands on his own bottom, without 
a mediator, and without forgiveness, and therefore must be 
condemned, 

But why are works mentioned at all in that day as we 
find they are? 

“f, I give you two reasons for this; first, because though 
they are not the ground of any man’s acceptance, yet, they 
shew aman to be in a justified state, for we cannot bear the 
fruits ef holiness, unless we are in, and abide in Christ, 
John xv. 4, and they who do not act righteously deceive 
themselves, if they think themselves righteous: so that 
good works serve to distinguish believers from unbelievers. 
Secondly, because the different degrees of fruitfulness make 
a difference between the godly themselves: so that God is 
pleased gractously to confer upon them different degrees of 
glory: that any man is at all saved, is owing to his faith in 
the Redeemer: his degree of glory is proportioned to his 
fynitfulness, and diligence in the vineyard. | 

P. Talways thought that we christians were all believers | 
one as much as another; and that at the day of judgment they } 
would be reckoned godly, that lived orderly and uprightly, | 
among whom, I reckoned myself, and all that were better than | 
{; and that the profane and ungodly, and all that were se- 
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eretly wicked, and ill designed would be condemned : Indeed 
| had always some fears, that I was not good enough: I did 
not know how great a number would be acknowledged right- 
eous ; but I thought I stood a better chance than many, or 
most that [ know. 

M. You did not learn this from the word of God; but what 
think you now? 

P. L see that all depends upon my obtaining, whilst on 
earth, mercy and forgiveness for all that is past, and that not 
on account of any thing done by me, but through faith in 
Jesus Christ: but what that faith is I know not: this I know, 
that [ have been all along out of the way. | 

M. Indeed I think you have: and itis high time for you 
to awake and seek the Lord in earnest, lest he cut you off in 
the midst of your sins, and appoint you: your portion, where 
there is weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, 

P. Pray tell me what I must do to’ be saved. 

M. What think you of your past fife? — 

P. IL see that I have been daily offending God, by breaking 
his commands, and pleasing myself, not him, and that now f 
stand under the guilt of thousands of sins: the least of which 
were enough to condemn me. 

M. What think you of your good deeds? 

P. I have none to think about: Isee sin in every thing I 
do: my pride, on account of my being not so bad as others: 
my worldliness: my vanity and trifling spirit in prayer and 
hearing of sermons, were enough to condemn me, if I had 
done nothing else, 

M. And what do you intend to do? 

P. I will do better: I will strive against sin: I will pray. 

M. But all these duties, you say, have been heretofore 
mixed with sint how then do you' hope they will make you 
accepted now? or could you do these things ever so well, all 
is your necessary bounden duty : the good deeds you shall do 
cannot make amends for past offences: on all these accounts, 
by the deeds of the Law shall no man living be justified. 

P. L see no way: if ever there’ was a lost soul, 1 am he: 
What shall I do? . 

M. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and you shall be 
saved. Acts xvi. 31. This is the work of God that you be- 
lieve on Him whom He hath sent, John vi. 29, and by Him 
all that believe are justified from all things. Acts xiii, 39. 
Come naked, sinfal and helpless as you are to God through 
Christ for mercy’? he is able to save to the uttermost all those 
that come unto God through him; seeing he hath died for 
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prayer in the name of Jesus ; and to encourage in this, con. 
sider that God gave Christ for this very purpose, to save sin- 
ners: for this he came into the world: for this he laboured, 
wept and bled: for this he reigns and intercedes in Heaven, 
He is so far from being unwilling to save, that he is offended 
with them when they will not come to him to be saved. When 
he was upon earth he wept over Jerusalem on this account. 

P. Know not what to say. 

MM. What do you intend to do? 

P. lam greatly afraid I shall never be saved ; but I know 
there is no other way but God’s free mercy in Chr ist, there. 
fore will I seek it as long as I live, and if I perish ‘it shall 
be at the foot of Christ’s cross calling for mercy. 

Mf. Continue in this resolution, and all the precious pro- 
mises in the Gospel are your own: but take heed that you do 
not suffer these impressions to wear away, and settle in a 
false peace: do not seek rest any where but in Christ: be- 
ware lest worldly cares, or pleasures divert your attention 
from the things of God ; and lest sin grieve the Holy Spirit: 
remember it is said, if any man draw back my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him. 


Dialogue 3d.. 


P. Sir, Lhope you will not be offended at the trouble I give 
you, but I want your advice very much. 

M. You need make no compliments farmer; I should be 
glad if all the people in my parish would give me the same 
trouble you do: but what is the matter ? 

P. I have been for sometime so as I never was in my life 
before: [have been afraid I should be damned, this hath 
filled me with thoughts and fears day and night, you had no 
need to caution me against the danger of worldly cares and 
pleasures 5 ; for wherever I was; or whatever I have been do- 
ing, my sins and hell have been still before my eyes. 

M. What have you thought of your sins? In what light 
have they appeared to you? 

P, Sins committed many years ago, have now risen in my 
mind, and condemned me; the remembrance of sins of my 
youth has followed me, as if committed but yester day: and 
some hard Scriptures that I have heard and read seem to be 
sentences of my condemnation: I believe I have thought an 
hundred.times on these words, the wages of sin is death. 

-M@. Haye you been looking into your heart, and secn and 
damented the corruption there ? 
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P. 1 did not use to understand what you meant by looking 
yito the heart, but I think L do now: I find in myself a strong 
inclination to many sins, notwithstanding that [ am convinced 
in my mind that [ deserve God’s wrath on account of com- 
plying with these inclinations heretofore. Indeed it is much 
better with me now than it was formerly. I have been led 
by ny own wicked heart to delight in wicked company 3; to 
talk of myself in an empty, vain manner: to be greedy after 
the world: to pass lightly over, or entirely to neglect prayer, 
and other duties asa tedious burden; and to be guilty of 
other sins: at present, I bless God, it is not so, but all my 
thoughts are, la a manner, taken up about the care of my 
soul, and the world to come. 

M. [fear you do not know your heart as well as you 
imagine : you seem to think that all things are already be- 
come new in yous but be not deceived: such a cage of un- 
clean birds as the heart of every man is by nature, is not so 
soon cleansed from its various lusts, and vile affections : 
those that seem to be rooted out, are only asleep for a season : 
be watchful therefore, they will one day awake again: Some 
of them probably are only exchanged for others as bad and 
dangerous, such as pride, presumption, and the like. 

P. Really, Sir, I have had some fear of that: for you 
must know that one day, [ was thinking what asinful wretch 
Twas, and what would become of me in the next world, when 
these words came Into my mind, « I will heal their backslid- 
ing, | will love them freely.’? [ am sure they are somewhere 
inthe Bible, but [ cannot find them: however they gave me 
much comfort 3 and i have been very easy ever since: how a 
neighbour that [have been talking with tells me, this is to 
be looked on as a word from God, and that I am henceforth 
to look on myself as a converted man, but I fear this would 
be presumption: now what do you think of this? 

M. I must desire sometime to resolve this question, seven 
years at least before L can give a positive answer toit. The 
words you mentioned are in the prophet Hosea xiv. 4. They 
were perhaps spoken more immediately to the captive Jews ; 
but they contain a sweet promise for every humble soul to 
embrace by faith. ‘The prophet, you see at verse 1, 2, 3, ex- 
horts the people to repentance, and humiliation for sin. O° 
Israel, return unto the Lord thy God, for thou hast fallen by 
iniquity, take with you words, and turn to the Lord: Say 
unto Him, take away all iniquity, and receive us graciously, 
for in thee the fatherless findeth mercy.’”? Now as God has 
given you a sense of your sinful, helpless state, and a desire 
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of turning to him like this which the prophet here describes 
as prepar -atory to an answer of peace, I hope the following 
promise belongs to you «I will heal their backsliding, I wil] 
love them freely ; for mine anger is turned away from him.” 
verse 4. I hope tos that comfort which you found in applying 
the promise to yourself by a particular faith proceeded from 
the Spirit of God, in the same manner as I looked on that con. 
viction of sin, which filled you with fear, and self-abasement, 
when you called to mind your sinfulness, and God’s judgment 
denounced against sinners, to be the work of the same Spirit; 
for it is he that convinceth the world of sin, and of right- 
eousness : but this I*must tell you, all these feelings are to 
be suspected, till we see what fruit follows in the heart, and 
life: for though these are sometimes ‘owing to the Spirit of 
God, and come well recommended, when, as in your Case, 
they are so closely connected with the word of God: yet the 
enemy of souls sometimes imitates these sensible experiences 
in order to deceive ; and it is impossible to say how much our 
natural tempers and spirits may-contribute thereto. 

P. Pray, Sir, tell me plainly, what you think of my state. 

M. Satan, [ tell you, sometimes puts on the appearance of 
an angel of light, in order to deceive those sensible experien- 
ces, sometimes vouchsafed by the Spirit of God, and impres- 
sions made on men’s minds, of which sort are what the Scrip- 
tures term peace in believing, and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
these the enemy sometimes imitates, and thereby deludes 
hypocrites into spiritual pride: and even the godly sometimes, 
so as to puff them up, and make them secure: but there are too 
tokens of grace, which the Devil will not, cannot affect: 
these are, an holy heart, steadily hating sin; and an holy 
life having respect to all God’s commandments : have these, 
and ev idence the one by the other, and continue for some 
considerable time, thus to adorn your profession ; then I shall 
ay have the least doubt but you are in a state of grace. 

», As far as I know my own heart I would not willingly 
offend God for the whole world: I love those that seem to 
be his servants, and would go upon my hands and knees to do 
them good, or to make others like them: I love to hear his 
word, to pray and to talk of good things; and I think | 
could die with pleasure, if I thought it was his will. 

Mf. Very well, these are good signs; bat this is the fervour 
of your first love: it will not always be so with you. So 
was it with the Israelites, after passing the Red Sea, the 
Galatians, and the church of Ephesus; but each of these 
grew colder afterwards : and the prophet Jeremiah ii. 2, and 
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3, Paul, Gal. iv. 15, and our Lord, in Rev elations, reproved 
= for it. 

”?, [believe you know my danger better than I do myself. 
Rests direct me what [ shall do. 

M. Strive to make your calling and election sure, and evi- 
dent, both to yourself and others, by bringing forth the fruits 
of righteousness in a good conversation. My first advice is 
to be humble, and walk humbly with thy God: let the re- 
membrance of your past life of sin and folly still cover you 
with shame : recollect the many aggravating circumstances 
of a life hitherto spent in rebellion against God, during 
all which he daily heaped mercies upon you, and yours, giv- 
ing food and raiment, health and strength, and continued 
these mercies to you, when you forgot the hand that gave 
them, and returned evil for good. He spared you in all your 
provocations, and at last opened your eyes, to sec your danger, 
and stirred you up to avoid it, and now hath given you good 
hope, through grace of obtaining eternal life: thus compare 
together what God fiath done and you deserved, and thus learn 
humility : keep a watchful eye also upon the remains of in- 
dwelling sin still in you, and let every sinful inclination, vain 
thought, backwardness to duty, and failure in it, teach you 
to be humble and fear ; ; thus distrusting yourself, look up to 
God for continual support like an helpless little child ; ex- 
pecting through the mediation of Jesus Christ, to be assisted 
in every time of need. 


My next advice is to Keep a conscience void of offence: if 


you have wronged any man, be not ashamed to acknowledge 
it, and according to your power make restitution; that the 
accursed thing may, not cleave unto you: take heed that you 
grieve not the Spirit of God, by unholy walking, lest you 
provoke him to forsake you: to this end watch over your heart; 
repress its first inclination to sin, and be watchful against 
temptations from without, fixing your eye especially on the 
sin with which you have been heretofore most easily beset. 
If at any time sin prevail against you, do net endeavour to 
forget it, or hide it in your bosom ; but go to God immedi- 
ately : take shame to yourself: plead the Gospel promises to 
returning sinners, looking to Jesus Christ as your all-suffi-. 
eient sacrifice, and advocate with the Father; and never 
cease wrestling with God in prayer until he again speak peace 
to your troubled soul, and fill you with a greater fear of of- 
fending him: as I hope you are now planted in God’s vine- 
yard, be fruitful ; bear on your heart a sense of God’s love 
to sinners in Jesus Christ; consider in particdlar, what God 
VOR. vr. No. 8.— August 1823. 53 | 
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hath done for you in calling you out of darkness into marvel- 


lous light : remember how you lay fast asleep in sin and fatal 


security, when God awakened you to see your danger, and 
the way to escape it: think what would have been your con- 
dition in eternity if God had left you to yourself: think how 
many still go on in the same fatal path, in which you trod, 
and let the sense of God’s love to you, excite you to some re- 
turn of love to him, because he first loved you: and let love 
to your heavenly Father influence your thoughts, and words, 
and affections, let your meditations of God be sweet and fre- 
quent: lift up your heart to Him that seeth in secret, and 
trieth the heart and reins: seek a close communion with the 
Father of your spirit: and to this end endeavour to withdraw 
your thoughts from worldly things, and to raise your affec- 
tions from earth to Heaven, to those things which are not 
seen, by the eye of faith: that thus you may walk by faith, 
guided by it as by the cye of the soul; and raised by it to 
heavenly-mindedness, so as to love and delight in God, in- 
stead of your former vain conversation: henceforth let your 
tongue be employed to God’s glory, in speaking of good to his 
name in prayer and praise to your great benefactor: in 
telling others what he hath done for your soul: m warning 
sinners of their danger, and encouraging them that fear God, 
to be bold and hearty in his service, and Jet your conduct and 
life be such as becometh the Gospel: you are called to fight 
the good fight of faith ; see that you faint not, neither be 
weary in well doing: shew that you are to live unto God, 
hy devoting yourself to his service, and by diligence therein: 
do something for him, that hath done so much for you. Be 
loving unto all men, for they are the work of God’s hands; 
do good unto all men according to your ability: your time 
and strength, and every other talent are given you to be im- 
proved, lay them out in acts of charity and love: let your 
heart be enlarged to all men, not excepting your enemies : let 
these have your prayers, and forgiveness, and be ready to 
overcome evil by good: see also that you shew the power of 
godliness in the conscientious discharge of relative duties: 
be kindly affectionate and tender hearted to all about you: 
to those of your family, shew yourself an example of gentie- 
ness and forbearance: express your regard for their souls, 
as well as their bodies, by a devout-serious course of family 
worship: let those of your household and acquaintance see 
that you have a new heart, by your leading a new life: stadying 
in all things to be conformed to the will and word of God: 
be strict and conscientious in all your dealings. Render t 
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all their dues, tribute to whom tribute, fear to whom feapy, 
honour to whom honour is due, and do.anto all men as you 
would they should do unto you, ard in so doing the God of'- 
peace and consolation will be with you. Amen. 
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REMARKS ON MISSIONARY JOURNALS.— Continued. 


I HAVE Just finished a reperusal of the pieces in the Religious 
Intelligencer, to which in your last number, I in part at- 
tempted a reply. The result is, regret that the Editor of the 
Intelligencer did not publish the whole of my original obser- 
vations, instead of anextract. Had this been done, the writer 
to whom [-am now opposed, would have better understood 
my motives, and would have forborne the use of a number of 
expressions, which cannot strengthen his side of the argument, 
nor weaken mine—expressions which impeach my motives, 
while they do not invalidate my statements. But I will not 
enter into particulars, lest in noticing them, I should be 
tempted to do that myself, which I disapprove in another. 

In the course of his observations, the writer in the R. TI. 


seems to defend the style of Missionary Journals, by a refer- 


ence to the historical parts of the New Testament, especially: 
the voyages and travels of Paul. Iam sorry that he has done 
this, because it may operate with all the force ef authoritative 
example on young and unthinking readers, while, on account 
of the dissimilarity of circumstances, there is really no au- 
thority init. Under the direction of the infinitely wise Spirit. 
the inspired writer made his selection of circumstances to be 
recorded in the history of Paul. A comparison of the minute 
events of this history with Paul’s Epistles, affords decisive 
evidence of the genuineness, and I will add authenticity of 
these the Apostle’s letters ; and thus lets us understand, in 
part, at least, why the blessed Spirit directed His amanueusis 
to enter into this detail of particulars. Besides; the detail is 
not spun out so as to become wearisome. The grandeur of 
the subject is not overpowered, in the mind of the reader, by 
the endless repetition of small affairs. These things being so, 
Ido not think it good logic, or in correct religious taste to 
defend the manner of our Missionary Journals by an implied 
comparison of them to the narratives of the Bible. My rev- 
erence for the sacred scriptures would not have allowed me 
to do this. 

In the next place, I have to remark that the writer in the 
R. 1. manifestly confines his defence to one particular vehicle 
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of Missionary Intelligence. To that~ his. references, and 
from that his quotations are all made. It was happy for him, 
too, that it is decidedly the best publication of the kind in the 
country. It happens, however, that there are many—the 
present writer thinks, by far too many—periodicals devoted 
to this servicein the United States. They certainly possess 
various degrees of merit, or demerit if the reader pleases ; but 
are all susceptible of improvement. In this state of things, 
seeing what was operating to the real prejudice of the Mis- 
sionary cause, according to an intimation before made, I de. 
termined it to be my duty, as a friend, to make remarks cal- 
culated to promote the general improvement of Missionary 
Journals. I could not make particular exceptions without 
being invidious ; and to avoid this I resolved to offer general 
observations, leaving it to a discerning public to apply them 
according to the truth and justice of the case. 

The censures, which I thought it right to pass, were pre- 
ceded in the original article, by a shor t, but [ have the vanity 
to think, an unanswerble vindication of the Missionary ef- 
forts of the present day, suited to the region in which it was 
intended and expected chiefly to circulate. In that essay, I 
represented the Missionary exertions of the age as a high and 
holy enterprise, characterized by the grandeur of its concep- 
tion, and the benevolence of its object; an enterprise which 
could be compared to nothing but that which the Apostles un- 
dertook, when, filled with the Spirit of their Master, they 
went forth to preach the gospel to every creature—After hav- 
ing written what I thought sufficient for my purpose on this 
part of the subject, IL in the next place said in substance, 
brethren! in communicating to the public on this subject, $0 
full of interest. so mighty in all its relations, do not dwell so 
constantly on matters of trivial import. Iu what you write, 
let your great enterprise be associated with subjects, which 
will excite an universal interest; let your communications 
be such as will gratify a liberal curiosity, and win the favour 
of those who now oppose themselves. Do not in every com- 
municaticn tell us of things which we do not care to hear, 
and which it can be of no importance for us to know. ‘This 
was the substance of my remarks; but as the subject is one 
on which I felt and do still feel deeply, I stated reasons, why 
it important that Missionary Journals should be improv ed. 

. I mentioned a notorious fact, that Missionary Journals, 
sy the letters of missionaries, constitute a large part of the 
Sabbath-day reading of « great many subscribers. So it is, 
and, do what we may, it will continue to be so. Knowing 
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‘his; What more reasonable or proper, than the wish that the 
improvement should be made in these Journals, of which all 
admit that they are susceptible? Is this the part of an ‘ill 
judging friend, or a malignant enemy?” I feel it to be honest 
friendship ; and am only sorry that the remark has: not been 


received, in the spirit in which it was made. 


2. In the second place, it was urged that, taking the com- 
munications in question, in general—for that is evidently im- 
plied—they do not improve the taste or raise the understand- 
ing of the religious public, but produce a contrary effect. My 
motive was, as before, improvement for the benefit of the Mis- 
sionary cause. My judgment is founded, on a careful perusa! 
of the religious periodicals of the country for nearly twenty 
ycars—on observation of their effects on the community—ané 
on the opinions of intelligent persons, by no means unfriendly 
to the-cause of missions. On this subject all will, I think. 
agree with me who are disposed to make a distinction very 
obvious, though not always made ;—I mean that which exists 
hetween the missionary cause itself; and the details of mis- 


sionary 


operations periodically communicated to the public. 


The cause is noble: it possesses a majesty and grandeur, well 
calculated to enlarge the mind, and give dilation to the affec- 


tions. 


Zeal for its success, and devotion to its interests make 


us feel that every human being is a brother, to whom as we 
can, we are bound to do good. But while this is the case, it 
is entirely possible for accounts of the management and pro- 
gress of the cause to be such, as to have a very different effect. 
It is so with revivals of religion. ‘These are subjects of great 
dignity and mighty interest. Yet L will appeal to any man 
of cultivated mind and sound judgment, who has carefully 
read the religious newspapers of the day, whether such an 
account may not be given of a revival of religion, as to 
operate injuriously on the taste and feelings of the great mas@ 
of readers. Nay: may not this be the case ; has it not often 
been the case, in exhibitions of the most solemn and awful! 
truths of revealed religion? By the confession of all intelli- 
gent men, these are matters which call for strict attention 
and careful observation. 

I wish to observe here, that in my remarks on the style 
and manner of Journals and letters from Missionaries, I lad 
very little thought of the style of expression. Had I been dis- 
posed to play the part of a minute critic, I could easily have 
found many subjects of remark here; but this was not my 


object. 


call the style of thinking. Plainness and simplicity of Iap- 


i had reference to what I have been accustomed tu 
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guage entirely become the grandeur of the subject; and | 
would be among the first to condemn the taste of a Mission. 
ary, who should attempt to adorn his narrative with fine 
figures, and flowers of rhetoric. But the error seems to be this 
Missionaries, and they, perhaps, who are connected with 
them, feel many circumstances to be important to them, which 
are, in their own nature, of trivial character, and which must 
appear to be so to one in a different situation. But as Mis- 
sionary Journals have hitherto been generally conducted, 
these small affairs have been minutely detailed, in the same 
formal manner, with the same gravity and even solemnity, 
that appear in the record of the most important concerns. A 
Journal published last month lies before me at this moment, in 
which the exercises of a communion sabbath, and the details of 
week-day labours performed by brothers and sisters are detail- 
edin astyle of uniform solemnity and as though they were mat- 


iers of equal importance. ‘Things of this sort too occur fre. 


quently, very frequently. And in my humble opinion, they are 
calculated to produce the effect, which I have ascribed to them. 
Nor am [I alone in thts opinion. Is it the office of * an ill- 
judging friend, or a malignant enemy to missions,” to wish 
for improvement in this respect? Is he inimical to the cause 
of missions, who desires that more discrimination and better 
taste should be displayed in relation to matters which concern 
the honour and the ultimate success of that cause? 

I know that faithful Missionaries are laboriously employ- 
ed—so too are all faithful ministers of the gospel—and have 
very little tine for elaborate composition. But this is not 
what I expect, or, in their case, desire. I want a higher reach 
of thinking. ‘The Missionaries do write considerable. Iam 
sure, if the subject were hinted to them, that they could and 
would furnish for the public something better than that which, 
in general, has been given to them. 

i am extremely unwilling, even now, to enter ona criticisi 
of particular Journals, for the sake of supporting my remarks. 
T hope that the object which I have in view will be accom- 
plished, without a measure of that kind. I shall then, only, 
observe here that the writer in the R. I. when he undertook 
to give an abstract of Missienary Journals, whether by acci- 
dent or design I know not, gave specimens of by far the besi 
things of the kind, which have been published in this country 
—I refer particularly to the Journals of the Palestine Mis- 
sions; concerning which I had a thought, when I wrote my 
original remarks, of making an exception: but for reasons 
hefore assigned, [ forbore to do it. All that he thinks of the 
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aysiracts made by him may be true; and yet taking the 
whole matter as it stands in the vehicles of religious intelli- 
gence published in this country, the remarks made by me 
are called for by the best interests of the Missionary cause. 

3. I felt and do feel anxious that i improvements should be 
made, because | apprehended that, without them, men of taste 
and learning will become disgusted with Religious Magazines 
and Newspapers, and conceive a contempt for the Missionary 
cause. _ Here manifestly, I refer to men of taste and learning 
out of the church. In this noble enterprise of christian love, 
the church needs, and the church receives assistance from. 
the world. ‘There are many men of enlarged views and 
liberal feelings, who although they have never felt the effects 
of christianity as a spiritual religion, in some degree appre- 
ciate tts salutary influences on human society, and are willing 
to assist In its propagation. While this is the case, many 
are deeply hostile to the Missionary cause, and display great 
zeal in making converts. The extent of these efforts is, L 
fear, not well considered. A man in my situation, can see 
the danger arising from this quarter; and, if he has a spark 
of honest friendship to the cause, he will endeavour to avert 
if, [have been, for some time, perpetually afraid lest some 
wicked wit should get hold of our Religious Intelligence, and 
use It in subserviency to the cause of opposition. I know 
what effect a clever attempt of this kind would have on an 
important part of our population. I have therefore, again 
and again urged attention to this subject, and insisted that 
the standard of Missionary Journals should become more 
elevated. 

4. No man is more deeply interested for the honour and 
prosperity of the Theological Seminaries in our country, than 
the writer of « Remarks on Missionary affairs” published in 
the February No. of the Magazine. No man more highly 
values, or more affectionately regards the distinguished men 
at the head of these institutions. I do fully believe, however, 
that the character of our schools of the prophets is intimately 
connected with the appearance which their alumni make be- 
fore the public. As to this there can be but one opinion. 
Now 1 have read thousands of pages ef Religious Intelli- 
gence of which Missionary Journals make no inconsiderable. 
Part; and with such remembrance as I can retain of their 
contents, I have considered the questicu, how would ali this 
appear to a man of refined taste and extensive learning. Who 
takes no particular interest in the missionary cause? What 
judgement would such an one form. of the taste and talents of 
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the authors, and of the schools where they were educated ? 
A consideration of the subject in this peint of view, awakened 


the solicitude which I expressed in relation to our seminaries, . 


and gave additional urgency to my call for i improvement. As 
things are going in this country, literature and science, taste 
and talents will have an overpowering influence. In sadness 
of heart, I do believe that other professions are running be- 
tore the clergy of the country. I foresee the evils which wil] 
result from this state of things ; ; and, in my humble sphere, 
am labouring to prevent them. Let Henry Martyn bear 
witness that high attainments in science, correct taste, and 
an ardent literary spirit are not inconsistent with missionary 
zeal, and laborious exertion. And Jet none imagine that we 
can, in this age, safely dispense with ripe and sound scholar- 
ship in the church. Activity and vigorous exertion are 
necessary: so are science and learning. It will be bad policy 
#o hurry men into. the field of labour, before they are well 
prepared. And if the frieads of the church and the mission- 
ary cause du not attend to this; the time is hastening on, 
when the enemy will make them feel it. And if they who 
would prevent this mischief, are cried out against as «ill 
judging friends, or malignant enemies,” then is the state of 
‘he church mach worse than I had supposed. 

In my remarks, a fictitious specimen was given of a Mis- 
sionary Journal, chiefly for the sake of letiing it be seen, 
how easy it would be to throw ridicule on much that is pub- 
lished 5 ‘and thus showing how important is that reformation, 
which E urged as necessary. 

i referred to missions in general, because, while I admit 
‘hat there is very considerable difference in the style and 
character of Missionary Journals, I did not wish te mark 
any ene with particular censure ; and I do believe that the 
whole are susceptible of improvement. IL wish for this im- 
srovement, because I am a friend to the cause of missions, 
and ET would say personally to the missionaries themselves, if 
f had opportunity, the same things that I have written. And 
t have no doubt but that they would receive, as I would s Say 
them in a spirit of Christian kindness. 

« Obloquy and reproach!” So honest animadversion may 
be called ; but it does not thus lose its real character; and 
when the feeling, which it has excited shall have passed away, 
and the whole of my remarks are considered together ;—es- 
pecially when thus the spirit which dictated them shall be 
understood, it will be seen and perhaps acknowledged, that 
herein I performed the office of real kindness. 
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it was observed in the beginning that, in present circum- 
siancesy 1 could not descend to particulars. ‘These commu- 
nications are to be considered chiefly as an explanation of the 
motives Which induced me to write as I did. I hope that this 
may be sufficient. Especially as owing to the number of 
magazines and newspapers now in circulation, tens and pro- 
bably hundreds of thousands of copies of the publications in 
qtestion are read by persons of all descriptions, and every 
one has it in his power to make up an opinion on the subject. 

I had intended, before closing these papers, to offer some 
remarks on the general style of religious intelligence published 
in this country, and to consider its probable effects on ‘the 
religious taste and character of our countrymen. But this is 
a subject of so much importance, as to deserve distinct and 
most Serious Considerations 

I shall conclude then, for the present, with an expression 
of my best wishes for the success of all who are engaged in 
promoting the cause of truth and righteousness ; and for’ the 
removal of every thing that impedes its progress. It is’ be- 
cause I appreciate the value of religious intelligence that I 
wish it to be communicated to the church and the world, in 
the best manner possible. HOLEM. 


i 
For the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 
REPLY TO “A FRIEND OF THE POOR.” 


A WRITER who has assumed the popwar signature of 
Friend to the Poor, has made.an attack. on my communi- 
cations respecting the Literary: Fund of Virginia, which I 
beg leave briefly to notice. I by no, means intend to enter on 
a formal controversy with a man whose signature has so much 
the advantage of mine. One who goes forth with the:imipos- 
ing inscription of, 4 FRIEND TO THE POOR, will, besheard-by 
many, who will not listen to the modest and unassuming pre- 
tensions of Jota. pity | 
fal design of [ota in what he wrote on this subject was to 
show, | 

1. That the fund appropriated by the Legislature to Pri- 
mary Schools, was not well managed ;. that there was no ade- 
(uate responsibility on those who disburse it; that there was 
no assurance that poor children: for whom fees are charged, 
are taught in proportion to the time paid for; and in a word, 
that the benefit resulting from this part of the Literary Fund 
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was by no means commensurate with the expenditure. And 
in this undertaking, Jota believes that he was fully successful, 
Indeed, the references made to public documents abundantly 
establish the truth of his positions. 

I now ask, what responsibility is there for the prudent dis. 
bursement of this money ? Is it the duty of any person to see 
that the children of the poor do actually go to school, the 
time for which they are engaged? Is it any body’s business 
to see that the teachers are attentive to them, and give them 
good instruction? Is it required of any to visit the schools 
and examine the scholars sent by the state, so as to assure 
themselves of their progress in learning? All these questions, 
if I mistake not, must be answered in the negative. 

Again, IL ask the Friend of the Poor, if he would be satis- 
fied if his business were managed, just as the business of the 
Primary Schools is managed? Would he be content to com- 
mit the education of his children to such a teacher as he could 
pick up, without responsibility to him or any one else ? 

But let us look again to public documents. . What says the 
report of the last year? According to the statement A. in the 
Report of the President and Directors of the Literary Fund, 
the amount of quotas in the hands of School Commissioners 
not accounted for on the 31st December, 1821, was a fraction 
more than $82,000.. ‘To this nearly forty thousand dollars 
were added during the year, raising the amount, at the date 
of the last report, te $120,019 07. This shows how this 
part of the business is managed. -Let the reader mark *the 
words, unaccounted for; they mean, that the public do not 
know what has been done with the money. 

Again; in the abstract marked B and headed, Reports re- 
ceived from school commissioners between the Sist day of De- 
cember, 1821, and the 31st day of January, 1823, I find forty- 
nine counties set down, as having in some shape or other 
made a report. Forty-nine out of one hundred and two coun- 
ges reported last year! Fifty-three counties, even at this date, 
have not taken interest enough im this great subject, to let 
the Legislature know what they have been doing! 

Farther: there are the same evidences in this as in for- 
mer reports, of the want of regularity in determining who 
are the proper subjects of the charity of the state. For ine 
stance, the account from Augusta county gives 350 poor chil- 
dren; thatfrom Frederick, 650; and that from Rockingham, 
700. Now Lask, is it at all probable that among children of 
an age to go to school, or of any age, there are in Frederick 
300, and in Rockingham 350 more paupers than in Augusta! 
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Indeed, one need only glance at the reports that have been 
made, to be assured that the phrase, poor children, has a dif- 


- ferent meaning in different parts of the state : in other words, 


that there are no fixed principles, by which it is determined, 
who ought, and who ought not to receive the bounty of the 
Legislature. ‘This whole thing is loose and arbitrary. In a 
word all that was said by Jota, on this part of the subject, is 
most fully’ supported by the doguments submitted to the Le- 
gislature. 

I never said that no good was done by the appropriation in 
favour of Primary Schools; but that good was not done ac- 
cording to the means employed ; that there was waste of 
money; and that this waste would continue until the system 
should be changed. Has the Friend of the Poor, as he calls 
himself, disproved one single position advanced by me? 

2, It was the object of Jota to show that a much less ex- 
pensive plan for affording the elements of education to the 
poor might be adopted, than that which seems to be a favorite 
with a majority of our Legislature. I mean the plan of 
Sabbath Schools. And for the purpose of making the me 
tangible and palpable, I proposed a sort of project by whic 
the scheme might be accomplished at an annual expense of 
$15,000; thereby saving for other purposes of literature, 
$30,000 per annum. ‘This, however, was only a project. As 
to the principle, I have no manner of doubt. Sabbath Schools 
may be made to do much more in the way of educating the 
poor, than has ever been done, or I apprehend ever will be 
done by Primary Schools. We have all seen and do now see 
their value and efficiency in Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg 
and other towns. Sunday scholars do not cost the charitable 
associations by which they are supported more than twenty- 
five cents each, per annum! And as to their efficiency ; I do 
know that scholars can be taken from our Sabbath Schools, 
who, as to correct and intelligent reading, will bear a com- 
parison with the foremost scholars in the best common schools 
in the country. I know, moreover, that many who owe al- 
host every thing they have learned to Sabbath Schools, are 
now respectable and useful teachers in these institutions. 

It is said indeed, that Sabbath Schools succeed very well 
intown ; but that the case is very different in the country. 
So says the Friend of the Poor. But whatiis the fact? Let 
that writer go to the counties of Charlotte, Prince Edward, 
Powhatan, and Mathews, and he will learn. ''I refer to these 
counties, because there are no towns i 'thiem, and beeatse 
the experiment of establishing Sabbath Schools has ‘been 
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tried there. The truth is, that during the mild season, which 
in our climate, lasts nearly nine months in the year, these in. 
stitutions succeed very well in the country. ‘They open early ° 
in Spring, are kept open until late in Autumn, and bein 
continued from year to year, afford fine opportunities to all 
the poor children of gaining useful knowledge. Every neigh- 
bourhood, in which the institution has been fairly tried, is able 
to furnish a volume of facts in support of my remarks. [| 
speak what I do know. 

Again: the reports sent in by School Commissioners, tell 
us of objections made by parents to the education of their 
children in the Primary Schools. Some are too poor to give 
up their labour. Sabbath Schools are just suited to this case; 
for Sunday is a day of rest from the work of the farm : and 
of course there is no loss of time. 

But the parents of other children are too proud it seems to 
accept of the bounty of the state !—This difficulty is removed 
by Sabbath Schools, as they are conducted, both in town and 
country. For the children of people of all conditions in life 

0, on just the same terms, to these schools. They are truly 
republican institutions, and give no opening for the exercise 
of that ridiculous pride, which rejects opportunities of im- 

rovement. 

I shall not here go over what was said respecting the effect 
of a permanent provision made by law for the education of the 
poor: because I intend, as soon as leisure will permit, to ex- 
amine the whole system of our poor laws, and present, through 
the medium of the press, the result of this examination to 
the public. I will only here remark that my present convic: 
tions are all against the system, which we have adopted from 
the laws of England. And if a change is necessary, cer- 
tainly the sooner it is made the hetter. ¥ 

Farther remarks on this part of the subject are unnecessary, 
as. the Friend of the Poor writes so loosely and with so Jittle 
information, that it is not easy to follow him, and not worth 
while .to refute him. Only in reply to his question respecting 
half a crop of corn, &c, I would propose another question— 
Suppose that a man cannot support his family and make both 
ends of the year meet ; would it be wise in him to pay forty- 
five dollars for the schooling of his children, when he could 
have it as well or better done for fifteen dollars ?—But to drop 
this subject ; 

It was the design of Jota, in his remarks on the manage: 
ment of the Literary Fund, to show that it would be greatly 
for the interest of the state to employ that sacred fund in €- 
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tablishing and promoting schools of superior order. In doing 
this it was observed, in general terms, that the learning and 
science of a nation are common property, and promote the 
common good; and that, indeed, the poor derive greater 
benefit from them than the rich. This remark was so mis- 
understood by the Friend of the Poor, as to derive from it the 
absurd inference, that it is better to be poor than rich. Sup- 
pose that, in a year of scarcity, an association were formed 


for reducing the price of corn, who would derive most benefit 


from it, the rich man whose means of purchase are abundant, 
or the poor man, who can scarcely scrape up money enough 
to keep his family from starving ? And :should I say of such 
an association, it affords greater advantages to pe poor than 
to the rich ; how perverse must that man be, who would re- 
ply, then it is better to be poor than rich! The truth is this, 
—the-science of a country, in these days, is applied to the 
various arts of life, it multiplies conveniences, and renders 
necessaries cheap. It is engaged in making continual improve- 
ments in arts and manufactures. The application of science 
to manufactures has brought it to pass, that a good cotton 
shirt may be bought for 75 cents, and a very decent dress for 
a lady, for a dollar and a quarter. Science operating with 
steam has lessened the price of many of the conveniencies of 
life nearly one half, by facilitating their transportation. We 
see its beneficial effects, in roads, canals, steam-boats, steam- 
looms, &c.; in dying, bleaching, and all the arts and manu- 
factures. Every thing is made cheaper, and more perfect in 
its kind by the application of science. Now Jota says that 
this is more for the benefit of the poor than the rich. And 
every man of common sense, or fair consideration of the 
subject, will say the same. It is the rich man’s boast, that 
he does not care for the price of an article; it is for the poor 
man’s advantage, that the price is low. If this were not the 
case, then indeed it would be better to be poor than rich ; for 
the poor man might procure all he wanted, without the’care 
of great possessions. But surely these things are too plain 
to be insisted on. I do again affirm that the science and 
learning of the country are common property, held for the 
advantage of all, and in their application more beneficial to 
the poor than the rich. When the Legislature, then, endows 
and supports schools of science, it docs not favour the rich 
and neglect the poor; but promotes the common good, in 
which poor and rich ought alike to rejoice.* 

* There subjoin an extract from an Oration lately delivered by a highly 
zifted and distinguished citizen of the state of New-York, and published 
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Again; schools of superior order, such as Colleges and 
well endowed Academies are, beneficial to the poor and mid- 
dling classes of society, because, 

They make the means of obtaining a good education cheap, 
What sort of men are our common eight and ten dollar teach- 
ers? I venture to say, in many cases, men, who deserve to 
be whipped for presuming to undertake the office—men, with- 
out knowledge, taste, or morals—men, who do not know how 
to write, read, or even spell the English language—who are 
too proud to beg, and too lazy to work. And to such as 
these, our young countrymen are committed! And why? if 
better can be obtained on reasonable terms. The case is this; 
really accomplished teachers have spent so much in procuring 
an education, that they cannot afford to instruct for less than 
from $30 to $50 per annum ; and none but the rich can af- 
ford such prices. Hence, all that are in moderate circum- 
stances in life, must put up with such schoolmasters as they 
can procure; that is, must have their children poorly taught, 
or not taught at all. But let the means of good education be 
multiplied, and placed more within the reach of the people; 
and we shall soon find the number of competent instructors 
greatly enlarged. Competition will be greater; and they 
will actually be able to work cheaper. And if this will not 
be an advantage to the poor, I confess that I cannot conceive 
what will. My friendship to the poor induces me to wish 
that they may be furnished with a sufficient supply of a neces- 
gary article, on reasonable terms, and of good quality. ‘The 
writer, who styles himself the Friend of the Poor, would have 
them be content with that which is hardly worth the purchase 
at any price. Whose friendship is real, let the public judge. 


a few days after the above remarks were written. The whole Oration is 
characterized by force and justness of thinking; but the part subjoined, 
suits my purpose so exactly, that I cannot forbear laying it before my readers. 

“Is it necessary, on this occasion, to show the important connexion be- 
tween science and all the arts, which contribute to the sustenance, the ac- 
commodation, and the embellishment of human life? The analytic re- 
searches of chemistry have opened to us a knowledge of the constituent 
parts of soils, minerals, vegetables, and other substances, and have de- 
veloped their useful application. From the first conception of the propul- 
sion of vessels by steam by the Marquis of Worcester, to its consummation 
by Fulton, how slow was the progress—how difficult the accomplishment! 
And this could never have been effected, had it not received the aids of 
chemical discovery, of mathematical calculation, and of mechanical philo- 
sophy. All that relates to the economy of labor by machinery—to the fa- 
cilitation of intercourse by canals and bridges—to naval, civil, and military 
architecture—to the improvement of agriculture—to the advancement of 
the mechanic arts—must be derived, directly or indirectly, from scientific 
vesearch: 
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Before I leave this part of the subject, I wish to say that 
I must not be understood to speak disrespectfully of the pro- 
fession of a schoolmaster. It is an honourable calling. 
Scarcely any in the community is more useful. The man. 
who, qualified for its duties, fulfils them with fidelity, de- 
serves universal respect. I am ready to give him, wherever 
[ find him, the testimony of my approbation. 

But to pass from this subject; there is another aspect of 
utility under which I wish schools of higher order to be con- 
sidered—In passing through our country in the length and 
breadth thereof, one may see a great difference in the temper 
and spirit of different parts of our population. In some 
places, there is no stirring of the intellect, no efforts to make 
improvement, no display of mental energy ; but a sort of stag- 
nation of the understanding, a lazy creeping on in the same 
old beaten paths, a sullen satisfaction with former plans and 
methods, and a mulish sort of perseverance in them, because 
they are habitual. In other parts of the same country, the 
scene is just the reverse—all is life and action. Every body 
is stretching forward to improve his condition. ‘The children 
of the poor are looking up, and expecting to take places in 
the state by the side of the rich 5; and the rich, seeing such 
desire of improvement, are ready to facilitate the attainment 
of its object—A traveller through the United States, is re- 
markably struck by such contrasts as these ; and cannot help 
looking round for the cause. In pursuing this inquiry, he 
soon sees that in the former case, there are no institutions for 
general improvement within the reach of the people: in the 
latter, he sees noble Academies and Colleges amply endowed 
and well supported ; he sees stimulants applied by them to 
ail classes of society: the slumbering intellect, and the dor- 
mant ambition of the poor are awakened. They push for- 
ward, and compete with the more wealthy; often surpass 
them, and afford glorious examples to encourage other poor 
and obscure youth, who feel the stirrings of a lofty ambition 
within them. My observation of these things, and my real 
friendship for the poor, make me wish that the large sums 
expended every year in the manner already shown, may be 
appropriated in support of institutions of high character, 
which will awaken a noble spirit among the neighbouring 
population, and brirvg forward from their humble sphere the 
fine geniuses with which the poor are as highly gifted as the 
rich.—I am the more anxious for this ; because, as far as I 
can see, the families of the wealthy wear out in a few genera- 
tions—such are the effects of high living and dissipation—and 
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instead of rich intellectual endowmenis, and great attain 
ments in learning, we find a deplorable mental imbecility, 
and superficial acquirements. ‘This being the case, it is in 
the highest degree desirable that the means of improvement 
should be brought before the middle and poorer classes of 
society, and placed within their reach.—But the present plan 
will never accomplish this. To send ‘the children of a few 
poor to an old-field school, five or six months in the year for 
two ar three years, without knowing whether they learn any 
thing or not, is I humbly think mere trifling on the subject, 
and unworthy of the reputation of Virginia. 

Yo all that the Friend of the Poor has said of the Univer- 
sity, [ have nothing to reply. It is a little curious, however, 
that he should attack Jota on this subject, while the exclusive 
friends of the University have never acknowledged him as 
an ally. The truth is just this ; Jota is a friend to an Uni- 
versity ; but he strongly disapproves of the manner in which 
the affair has been conducted heretofore. He thinks the plan 
injudicious, and the expenditure of money prodigal. He 
leaves it therefore to other hands to vindicate the employment 
of Italian artists, the compromises made with them and 
others, and all the needless expense of the singular plan. But 
while this is the case, he sees the honour of Virginia compro- 
mitted, and he wishes the Legislature to goon. He wishes 
the best possible success to the whole design of promoting the 
literature of his native State. At the same time, he is most 
fully persuaded that, if the Legislature had been wise, they 
would not have begun with the University and the Primary 
Schools; that is with institutions supposed to be exclusively 
for the benefit of the rich and the poor. But that, making 
provision, in the first place, for the solid education of the 
middle classes of society, they would have proceeded, as the 
demands of the state required and its resources permitted, to 
extend their plan, until the whole scheme should be brought 
to maturity, and to the highest degree of ay perm of which 
it is capable. 

On this subject I must beg a place, hereafter, for farther 
remarks. ' IOTA. 
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Jutelligence. 


Extracts jrom the Minutes of 


the General Assembly of the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
{Continued from p. 392.) 


Resolved, that Dr. Janeway be au- 
thorized, and he is hereby authorized 
to procure the binding of a number 
of copies of the 2d and 3d volumes 
of the Printed Extracts, and also co- 
pies of Missionary Sermons remain- 
ing in his hands, and endeavour to 
have them sold at a cheap rate, for 
the benefit of the Missionary fund. 

One hiindred and fifteen copies of 
the Extracts of the Minutes of the 
General Association of New-Hamp- 
shire and ninety copies of the Ex- 
tracts of the Minutes of the General 
Convention of Vermont were receiv- 
ed, and it was agreed that they be 
distributed among the members of 
the Assembly. 

The Committee to which was re- 
ferred the petition of the Synod of 
New-York and New-Jersey reported, 
and their report being read, was 
adopted, and is as follows, viz.— 

Resolved, That agreeably to the 
petition of said Synod, the Presby- 
teries of New-York, Long Island, 
Hudson, North River, and 2d Pres- 
bytery of New-York be constituted, 
and they are hereby constituted a 
Synod, to be called the Synod of 
New-York—that they hold their first 
meeting on the Sd Tuesday of Octo- 
ber next, at 10 o’clock A. M. in the 
First Presbyterian Church in the 
city of New-York, and afterwards on 
their own adjournments—that Dr. 
Rowan, or in case of his absence, 
the senior minister present, open the 
meeting with a sermon, and preside 
till a new Moderator is chosen. 

That the Presbyteries of Jersey, 
New-Brunswick, Newton and Sus- 
quehannah be constituted, and they 
are hereby constituted a Synod, to 
be called the Synod of New-Jersey, 
~that they hold their first meeting 
on the $d Tuesday of October next, 
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at 10 o’clock A. M. in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, and 
afterwards on their own adjourn- 
ments,—that Dr. Woodhull, or in 
case of his absence, the senior min- 
ister present, open the meeting with 
a sermon, and preside till a new 
Moderator is chosen. 

A petition from George Bourne 
was overtured, and being read, was 
committed to Messrs. Aikin, Kemper, 
Woodbridge, Elias B. Caldwell and 
Van Dyke. 


A commissioner from the Presby- 
tery of Huntingdon stated to the 
Assembly that the Presbytery had 
taken under their care Mr. John 
M‘ilheny, a licentiate from the Pres- 
bytery of Letterkenney in Ireland,— 
that he had passed the time of pro- 
bation and the parts of trial pre- 
scribed by the General Assembly in 
the case of foreign licentiates and 
ministers, and that his trials had been 
sustained by the Presbytery. Mr. 
M‘Ilheny’s certificates and collateral 
testimonials were read, and the As- 
sembly being satisfied, it was resolv- 
ed that Mr. M‘Ilheny be received, 
and he thereby is received, as a li- 
centiate, in good standing, in con- 
nexion with the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States. 

The following persons were chosen 
and appointed a Board of Missions 
for the ensuing year, viz: 

Of Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
the Rey. Drs. Green, Wilson, Alex- 
ander, Miller, Janeway, Ely and 
Neill; the Rev. Messrs. Potts, Skin- 
ner, Patterson and Dickey; and 
Messrs. Robert Smith, Robert Ral- 
ston, John Connelly, John M*Mullin 
and Samuel Bayard. 

Of New-York and its vicinity, the 
Rey. Drs. Romeyn and Richards, and 
Messrs, Lenox, J. R. B. Rodgers, D. 
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Bethune, Z. Lewis, and R. Havens. 

Of the Synod of Gennessee, the 
Rey. Dr. E Fitch. 

Of the Synod of Geneva, the Rev. 
Dr. Perrine. 

Of the Synod of Albany, the Rev. 
Dr. Chester. 

Of the Synod of New-York and 
New-Jersey, the Rev. Dr. Hillyer. 

Of the Synod of Philadelphia, the 
Rev. Dr. Cathcart. 

Of the Synod of Pittsburg, the 
Kev. Elisha Macurdy. 

Of the Synod of Virginia, the Rey. 
Dr. Rice. 

Of the Synod of Kentucky, the 
Rev. Dr. Blythe. 

Of the Synod of Ohio, the Rev. 
Dr. R. G. Wilson. 

Of the Synod of North Carolina, 
the Rev. John M. Wilson. 

Of the Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia, the Rev. Richard B. 
Cater. 

Of the Synod of Tennessee, the 
Rev. Gideon Blackburn, D. D. 

The documents in the case were 
read, 

it being the order of the day, the 
Assembly proceeded to receive com- 
munications on the state of religion, 
und Mr. Reuben Smith, Dr. Cald- 
well, Messrs. Elliot, Hodge, and 
Hoge, were appointed a committee 
to prepare a connected narrative of 
the information that may be receiv- 
ed on the subject and submit it to 
the Assembly. 

The committee appointed on the 
subject of an application from the 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia 
in relation to certain disputed boun- 
daries, reported, and their report 
being read, was adopted; and is as 
follows, viz. That the request of the 
said Synod, so far as relates to the 
Presbytery of Alabama, viz. that said 
Presbytery be considered as includ- 
ed within their bounds, is reason- 
able, and they recommend, that it be 
granted accordingly ; with respect 
to another suggestion contained in 
suid application, to wit, that the 
Presbytery of Mississippi, now in 
connexion with the Synod of Ten- 
nessee, should be transferred to the 
Synod of South Carolina and Geor- 
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gia, the committee have not felt 
themselves possessed of sufficient in- 
formation at present to form a deci- 
sion. They feel it a duty neverthe. 
less to say, that from representations 
made to the committee from a mem. 
ber of each of these Synods, they 
anticipate that the time is not dis. 
tant, when a new Synod will be re. 
gularly formed in this region, includ. 
ing both the Presbyteries in ques. 
tion. 

It being the order of the day for 
this afternoon, the report of the 
Board of Directors of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, together with an act 
incorporating trustees of the Theo. 
logical Seminary, was read and com- 
mitted to Messrs. Jennings, David 
Elliott, Paxton, Fine and Bayard. 

A deputation from the Associate 
Reformed Synod of New-York, ap- 
peared in the Assembly, and it being 
announced that they had a commu. 
nication from the Synod to this As. 
sembly; it’was resolved, that the 
receiving of their communication be 
the order of the day for to-morrow 
morning. 

It being the order of the day for 
this morning, the election to fill up 
the vacancies in the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Theological Seminary 
was held. The ballots were taken, 
and committed to Messrs. Rodgers, 
Hotchkin and Benedict to count the 
votes and report to the Assembly. 

This committee reported, and their 
report being read, the following per- 
sons were declared duly chosen Di- 
rectors of the Theological Seminary 
for three years, viz. Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Blatchford, Rey. Messrs. John E. 
Latta, Francis Herron, John John- 
ston, David Comfort, Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Caldwell and Rev. John M. Duncan, 
ministers; and Messrs. Divie Be- 
thune, Alexander Henry and Elea- 
zer Lord, elders. 

It being the order of the day for 
this morning, a communication from 
the Associate Reformed Synod ot 
New-York was received, viz. a me- 
morial of said Synod claiming the h- 
brary, funds, &c. transferred as stated 
in the memorial by the late Genera! 
Synod of the Associate Reformed 
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church to the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton. This memorial being 
read, the consideration of it was post- 
poned till the afternoon. 

The Assembly proceeded to the 
consideration of the memorial from 
the Associate Reformed Synod of 
New-York. Dr. Proudfit and Rev. 
Robert Forrest, the bearers of the 
memorial, were heard at considera- 
ble length in support of it, and the 
memorial was then committed to Dr. 
Blatchford, Dr. Ely, Messrs. Ebene- 
zer Dickey, Jennings, EF. B. Cald- 
well, Lewis and Cushing. 

The committee to which was refer- 
red the minutes of the General Synod 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, on 
the subject of Correspondence be- 
tween that Synod and the General 
Assembly, reported, and their report 
being read was accepted. A motion 
was made and seconded that the re- 
port be adopted. After some dis- 
cussion of this motion, it was post- 
poned to take up the following reso- 
lution, which after much discussion 
was adopted, viz. 

Resolved, that the plan of corres- 
pondence, as amended by the Gene- 
ral Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, together with the additional 
article, proposed by that bady be 
adopted with an expression of a hope, 
however, that the additional article 
in question will be reconsidered by 
the Synod at their next meeting, so 
that unless it should be regarded as 
of vital importance to the mutual 
and friendly correspondence of both 
bodies, it may be expunged, depend- 
ing in this case upon the honorable 
principles of intercourse founded on 
our common Christianity. 

The several articles of the plan 
were then read and the vofe taken 
upon them separately, and finally, 


the vote being taken upon the whole, . 


they were adopted, and are as fol- 
lows, Viz. 

1. The churches are to remain en- 
‘irely separate and independent. 

2, Any member ‘of either church 
may be received to communion in 
the other, on producing to the pro- 
per church officers sufficient evi- 
lence of a good’ apd regular standing 
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in the church with which he is con- 
nected. 

3. It shall be permitted to the 
competent church officers in any 
congregation, settled or vacant, ot 
either church, to invite to preach in 
their pulpit, any minister or proba; 
tioner, who is in good. standing in 
either of said churches, and wha 
preaches in their purity the great 
doctrines of the gospel, us they are 
stated in their respective confessions 
of faith, and have generally been re- 
ceived and taught in the reformed 
churches; but it shall be entirely 
optional to give or withhold such in- 
vitations;. nor shall it be esteemed 
offensive or unkind if the invitation 
is withheld. 

4, A vacant congregation shall be 
at liberty to call a minister from ei- 
ther of the churches, according to 
the order established in that church 
from which he may be called; he 
conforming himself to the order of 
the church to which he shall be 
called; and in case of a congrega- 
tion being formed of people from 
both, it shall be at hberty to put it. 
self under the care of either, at its 
option. 

5. Persons under censure, or pro 
cess of censure in either church, 
shall not be received in the other 
church, while such censure remain, 
or such process is unfinished. 

6. The ministers of either church 
may be invited to sit as correspond- 
ing members in their respective ju- 
dicatories, except the highest and 
the lowest, viz. the Church Session 
and Consistory, the General Assem- 
bly, and the General Synod. " 

7. The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church and the Gene- 
ral Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, shall each appoint one min- 
ister and one elder, with an alternate 
of each, to sit in these judicaturies 


respectively, with the privilege of 


deliberating on all subjects that may 
come before them. 

Additional Article. 8. The minis- 
ters of one of the corresponding 
churches, shall not in any case in- 
trude upon the office of the ministers 
of the other church. 
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An overture was. submitted to the 
Assembly on the subject of a friendly 
correspondence, with the Reformed 
German Church in North America. 
This overture, being read, was put 
on the docket. 

The Secretary of the United For- 
eign Missionary Society laid before 
the Assembly the annual report of 
the society, and it was referred to 
Dr. Richards, Mr. Keep and Mr. 
Fisher to examine it, and submit to 
the Assembly those parts of the re- 
port which require their attention. 





American Tract Society. 


This Society, formerly known by the 
name of the New-England Tract 
Society, held its ninth annual meet- 
ing in May, 18253, 

We give the following extracts 
from the Report of the Executive 
Committee. 


The first important measure, adopt- 
ed by the Committee, after their An- 
nual Meeting, was the appointment 
of an Agent, whose whole time and 
attention should be devoted to the 
objects of the Society. By the 
blessing of God, its concerns had 
become so numerous and extensive, 
that this measure appeared to the 
Committee to be essential to its in- 
creasing prosperity. They therefore 
appointed Mr. William A. Hallock, 
and commissioned him to. act as 
Agent for the Society, for the space 
of one year. He accepted his ap- 
pointment, and entered upon its du- 
ties about the first of October. Since 
that time he has been diligently em- 
ployed in the service of the Society. 
His principal objects have been to 
disseminate information concerning 
the Society, to increase the number 
of its Life Members, fourm Auxiliary 
Societies, obtain donations for es- 
tablishing Depositories, and furnish- 
ing Tracts for circulation throughout 
the country, and as Providence shall 
open the way, throughout the world, 

He has personally visited 128 towns 
and parishes, namely, 39 in New- 
Hampshire, 84 in Massachusetts, and 
5 in New-York. He has preached 


eften to pumerous congregations ; 





and conversed with thousands of ig- 
dividuals, on the duty and utility of 
circulating religions Tracts, . He has 
been received and treated with great 
kindness; and the Lord has caused 
the object of his mission to be view- 
ed with peculiar favour. He has 
found that nothing is wanting but in. 
formation with regard to this Society, 
in order to engage the hearts of 
christians strongly in its favour. In 
many cases the spirit of the Lord 
had gone before him, and by apply. 
ing truth to the heart, has prepared 
the way for his success. 

Eighty-one persons, during. the 
past year, have been made Life 
Members of the Society. Sixty-nine 
of them are ministers of the Gospel. 
Sixty-eight of these have been made 
Life Members by their people ; and 
41 by Females. More than 100 min. 
isters of the Gospel had before been 
made Life Members of this Society, 
by Benevolent Females in their par- 
ishes. May the daughters of Zion, 
while they thus manifest their regard 
for the Gospel, and respect for its 
ministers, share richly in its blessings, 
their labours be labours of love to 
Jesus, and they receive the rewards 
of grace in the day of his appearing. 
Five instructers have, during the last 
year, been made Life Members by 
their pupils. And Henry Martyn——, 
a little child, has been made a Life 
Member by his father. 

The Committee cannot view this 
increase of Life Members, and the 
manner in which it has been effected, 
without peculiar emotion. That kind 
regard for a minister, which teads his 
people to make him a Life Member 
of a Benevolent Society, must have 
a peculiarly favourable effect, both 
upon his mind, and theirs. Seeing 
them engaged in sending the Gospel 
to others, he has increasing hopes, 
that they will share in its everlasting 
blessings themselves. And knowing 
that, “He that watereth, shall be 
watered also himself,” he is animat- 
ed to new exertions; and is borne 
onward by new hopes, that his “la- 
bours shall not be in vain in the Lord;” 
and that in being faithful, he shall 
not only save himself and them that 
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year him, but with them be instru- 
mental in saving vast multitudes of 
others, Whom he never shall see, till 
he meets them in glory. 

The $20, paid by his people to 
make him a Life Member of this So- 
ciety, he sees turned into 6000 Tracts, 
and placed in more than 90 Deposi- 
tories. Around these Depositories 
are numerous Societies, and individu- 
als, ready to purchase and distribute 
them. Soon they are in 6000 fami- 
lies; and read probably by more than 
90,000 individuals. He then recol- 
lects that a single copy of one little 
Tract, no larger than one of these, 
has been evidently the means of the 
conversion of a father, a mother, a 
son, anda daughter, all in one family. 
And he seems to hear the father, as 
he uttered-the memorable declara- 
tion, “Take all the property, and 
every thing I have, it shall all go be- 
fore I will part with that Tract.” 
But here springing from the benevo- 
lence of his parishioners, this minis- 
ter sees not simply one ‘Tract speak- 
ing to a single famil;, wut 6000 
Tracts, speaking to .6.00 families, 
and telling them words by which 
they may be saved. And the avails 
of these tracts will furnish for circu- 
lation 6000 more; and the avails of 
those, 6000 more; and so onward, 
continually. And if one copy of a 
single Tract has been the means of 
the conversion of 4 persons in one 
family, what, he asks, may we not 
hope from the circulation of thou- 
sands and thousands, from generation 
to generation, to the end of time? 

An aged and venerable Judge, who 
has been, for many years, upon the 
bench of one of our Probate Courts, 
and a distinguished benefactor of the 
fatherless, remarked that he found 
no difficulty in taking care of their 
property; but he wished that soime- 
thing might be done for their souls. 
The law, said he, points out the re- 
ciprocal civil duties of Guardians and 
Werds; but they need something to 
point out, more explicitly, their re- 
ciprocal moral and religious duties. 
And he has engaged to give $100, 
Oprint a Tract for the spiritual bene- 
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fit of Guardians and Wards. _ This 
Tract is designed to point out the 
reciprocal moral and religious duties 
of each; and to be such as may be 
distributed, with great advantage, 
by Judges and Registers of Probate, 
to all Guardians and Wards, through- 
out the country. And when we look 
abroad, amidst the ravages of death, 
among 10,000,000 of people, over 
this widely extended country; and 
see the large and increasing number 
of futherless, and in many cases, 
motherless children, whose property 
is indeed, in some measure,protected 
by the laws, but whose souls ure in 
the utmost danger of being neglect- 
ed; we cannot but admire that chris- 
tian philanthropy, which, while it 
officially operates with fidelity, to 
secure for the widow and fatherless, 
“the meat that perisheth,” operates 
with still greater watchfulness and 
ardour, to secure for them also, “that 
meat which endureth unto eternal 
life.” 

It will be recollected by many, that 
proposals were made by the Agent, 
in the Boston Recorder, for publish- 
ing the Memoirs of Mrs..Emerson as 
a Tract, provided means could be 
obtained to defray the expense. Soon 
after this, he received a letter from 
the Rey. Daniel Smith, Pastor of the 
church in Louisville, Kentucky. 
“The account,” says he, “of the 
conversion of Mrs. Emerson is one 
in which I have long felt a deep. in- 
terest. The events narrated in that 


Mittle Tract, transpired in my father’s 


family, and within my own recollec- 
tion. Ithink it worthy the most ex- 
tensive circulation; and calculated to 
be eminently useful. Many readers 
may think the colouring of the nar- 
ration too high. But when I read it, 
having a distinct recollection of the 
facts contained in it, 1 did not think 
that it at all exceeded the sober 
truth. I have,” says he, $500, 
from the late lamented’ Mrs, Margaret 
Douglass, of Natchez, Mississippi, a 
lady who, daring my residence in 
that place, left the world with a 
triumphant faith in the Saviour of 
sinners. This money wascommitted 
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to me for charitable purposes; and 
$100, of it, I give to the American 
Tract Society to print that Tract.” 

About the time of receiving Mr. 
Smith’s letter, the Agent received 
another letter, from another part of 
the country. The writer of this 
says, “Your proposal to publish as a 
Tract the Memoirs of Mrs. Emerson 
was peculiarly gratifying to me. I 
have ever considered that Tract as 
one of the principal instruments in 
the hands of Divine Providence, of 
drawing my attention to the things 
of eternity. |! enclose you $30, to 
defray, in part, the expense of its 
publication.” Other donations have 
been received from other nidividuals, 
for the same object. 

Can we not here see reasons why 
angels rejoice “over one sinner that 
repenteth?” The conversion of Mrs. 
Emerson has, we trust, resulted in 
her eternal salvation. The account 
of it, written by herself, is already 
known to have been the means of 
the hopeful conversion of several 
others; and some of them are now 
distinguished benefactors of the 
Church. These, and others whose 
hearts have been warmed and ani- 
mated by the history, lay the foun- 
dation for its perpetual circulation. 
Well may angels rejoice; for the cir- 
culation of this Tract may be the 
means of greatly increasing the num- 
ber of their companions; and adding 
multitudes, to the multitude which 
no man can number, who will shout 
unto their God and ours, harmonious 
songs of salvation forever and ever, 

This Tract is printed, and already 
in circulation. 

The Committee have, during the 

past year, printed 76 other Tracts, 

making in all 77. Sixteen of these 
are new Tracts, Viz. 

Of 13 of the new Tracts, the 
Committee have published 6000 co- 

ies each; of 2 of them, 7000; and 
of one, 9000; making 101,000 new 
Tracts published the last year. Of 
60 of the old Tracts they have pub- 
lished a new edition of 6000 copies 
each; and of one, a new edition of 
9000, making in all $69,000. ‘So that 
he whole number of Tracts publish- 
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ed the last year, is 470,000. Tliese 
Tracts will average about 10 pages 
each, making 4,700,000 pages; a 
greater number than has ever before 
been published by the Society in one 
year. The whole number of Tracts 
in the series, now amounts to 157, 
No. 154 closes the 7th volume. Of 
several of these Tracts there have 
been 7 editions, of 6000 copies each, 
in 9 years. 

Of the first 5 volumes 1000 copies 
have been bound; and 200 copies of 
the 6th volume. An additional num. 
ber of this volume, and 500 copies 
of the 7th, will shortly be bound, so 
that all persons who wish, may be 
supplied with complete sets. These 
volumes are bound in strong, neat, 
full binding, gilt, and lettered. They 
contain 300 pages each, and are sold 
at fifty cents a volume. Few books, 
it is believed, if any, beside the Bible, 
will be more useful, especially te 
children and youth. And the Com. 
mittee view it as exceedingly desira. 
ble, that a complete set should be 
owned by every family. For $3,350, 
parents may obtain 7 volumes, con- 
taining no less than 2,100 p: ages of 
important matter, exhibited. in a 
striking and impressive manner; and 
in the very form in which it has al- 
reidy been blessed to the salvation 
of thousands, 

The Committee have also, _during 
the past year, published No. 3 of the 
Christian Almanac. This Tract of 
48 pages with an Astronomical Diary 
prefixed to it, contains an extensive 
collection of facts, relative to the 
present state of Christian and Hea- 
then countries; numerous tables, ex- 
hibiting condensed views of the va- 
rious Benevolent Societies, their 
origin, means, and operations for 
evangelizing the world; and_ also 
much information, interesting to 
children and youth, to. farmers, me- 
chanics, merchants, ministers, and 
all descriptions of persons; and it is 

calculated to be a useful little manual 
for every family in the country. 

This Tract has been published for 
the Society, in Boston; in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia: in Pitts 


burg, Pennsvilvania: and in Roches 
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, New-York... Of those published 
0 aiibston, there has been a circula- 
tion of nearly 39,000. Hoy many 
have been circulated, of those pub- 
jished in the other places, the Com- 
mittee have not yet been informed. 
if there have been half as many in 
all, as of those published in Boston, 
it will make about 58,009 copies. 

The Committee have also, during 
the past year, established 14 new 
Depositories; making the whole num- 
ber, now belonging to the Society 92: 
viz. 13 in Massachusetts, 8 in Maine, 
10 in Nevaempshire, 7 in Vermont, 
6in Connecticut, 2 in Rhode Island, 
20 in New-York, 2 in Pennsylvania, 
{in Delaware, 3 in District of Col- 
umbia,. 4 in Virginia, 5 in North 
Carolina, 1 in South Carolima, 5 in 
Ohio, 1 in Kentucky, lin Tennessee, 
1 in Georgia, 1 in Missouri, 2 in 
Michigan Territory, and 1 mm Lower 
Canada. 

Each of these Depositories is un- 
der the care of an Agent, appointed 
by the Committee, who sells the 
lracts and returns the money, re- 
serving to himself, if he chooses, 
ten per cent. for his trouble. Around 
these Depositories sre numerous 
fract Societies, and individuals, who 
purchase the Tracts; and thus they 
are extended through the surround- 
ing country. 

To supply that part of the country 
which les East of the Mississippi 
River, South of Maryland, and West 
of Pennsylvania, we need in addition 
to those we now have, more than 100 
Depositories, Supposing each De- 
pository should supply with Tracts 
2900 square miles containing 30,000 
inhabitants, we need, in addition to 
‘hose which are already established, 
20 Depositories in Virginia, 15 in 
North de 9 in South Carolina, 
Jin Georgia, 1 2 in Ohio, 16 in Ken- 
ucky, 15 in Tennessee, 5 in Indiana, 
3in Alabaraa, 1 in Mississipp!, and 2 
i Tlinois. In Virginia alone, is a 
portion of country of more than 
40,000 square miles, containing an 
extensive population, in which there 
8 no Depository. Farther south is 
another of more than 200,000 square 
niles, containing nearly 2 


million of 
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souls, deecedingly derivate of the 
means of grace, and needing, accord- 
ing to the above estimate, 50, Depos- 
itories, in which there is not one. 
In Ohio is a tract of country of 30,000 
square miles, embracing the whole of 
the Connecticut Reserve, in which 
there isnotone. Inthe whole states 
of Indiana, and Illinois, containing a 
population of more than 200,000 
souls, deplorably destitute of the 
means of grace, there is no Deposi- 
tory; and but one in all the country 
west of the Mississippi River. And 
yet from numerous parts of these 
destitute regions, there are pressing 
calls for Tracts. 

To meet these, and the numerous 
other calls for ‘Tracts, the Society 
must have GREATER FUNDS. 

It has sent out, during the past 
year, more than 389,000 Tracts. 
More than 20 of its numbers are now 
out of print; and yet the Deposito- 
ries now established, have not upon 
an average, Tracts to the amount of 
50 dollars each. To furnish the 
numbers now out of print will re- 
quire 1000 dollars. And to establish 
and supply Depositories over one 
half of the country which now re- 
mains destitute, and where, had we 
the means, they might be establish- 
ed to the greatest advantage, we 
need funds to the amount of 10,000 
dollars more, 

And yet our country is only a small 
part, even of this continent, which is 
destitute of Religious Tracts, and 
which greatly needs a supply. Up- 
per and Lower Canada, Mexico, and 
all South America, containing a pop- 
ulation of many millions of “etple: 
de plorably destitute of the means of 
salvation; are in pressing need of 
‘Tracts. 

Nor is the want of Tracts confined 
to this continent. Immense fields 
are opening for their distribution on 
other continents. 

In the vicinity of Bombay, in India, 
where the American Board of Com- 
inissioners have a printing press, are 
11,000,000 people all spe aking one 
language. Nearly ail of them are 
destitute of the Gospel, there being 
9 nly 3 missionaries among them. 
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only possible way, in. which 
exhibit any portion of the Gosp 
vast po#tions of the present ge 
ae of India. Ministers enoug 
and preach to them the Gospel, 
+ not be obtained. We must print 
aud circulate ‘Practs, or millions and 
millions of the present and future 
generationsjof Indivwnust go down, 
in unbroke@ sticcession, through: pa- 
gan darkness, 1 the grave.” sda? 
And, writes another missio . 


“ Traetssean be printed at boar 


in the Mahratta language, as 


fand. And there is no section of th 


world where they may be distributed 


wW ith a en ga of oo. 


sioners have alo a printing J er 
Malta. And frém the pres } indi- 
eations of Providence, it may be ex. 
pected, that eré long: ¢ 
Asia will be stretching-out hem arms: 
tor Tracts. There is now nom 
tual obstacle, could they be: ‘fumieh. 
ed, to their immediate, and extensive 
‘eirculation. And not only could they 
be circulated, but?they Would be 
read, and with most lively interests 
AS ventléman. lately from thatcoun- 
6st vy, who had himself distributed nu- 
merous “Eracts in ports azgynd the 
Mediterranean, remarked on-his re- 
turn to England, to these who had 
supplied him, “(1 thank you, gentle=— 
men, tén’ thousand times, for the’ 
Tracts which you gave me: I had 
oftem been told that it was of no use» 
to think of offering Italians, Greeks, ” 
Portuguese, ‘and Spaniardsyireligious 
books; forthey wouldmot read em 
they dare not take them. But I 
now know better. You can hae 
idea how welcome the Tracts Were, 
in all the»ports where we touched 
along the Mediterranean, The peo- 
ple rau after me in the stree d 
pulled me in their houses, in order 
to obtam them: andAhat too, after 
Ehad distributed all Thad. And I 
could hardly pacify them but by tell- 
ing them that 1 would bring them 
more, when 1 shold ¢ome again. 


as you can print them in New Eng. 


ga : 
re can "good si#pply the ne 
,t 


how glad they Ne 


even a less expense 
be in the United 
Malta, Jerusalem, 
around the Medite 


for the distribution of 


it ¢ pthat there 1 is NO 


: Be it svhere mea 


ignorance hye 


sociation. The 

Catholic, they ha vitec 
of all sects to the at o1 
ing Chapel for seamen, taking only, . 
care that they bé men of good rep eos | 
in the Church. ~ The ..Committ 
strongly recommend thes 
small libraries-on boar 

vessels. 


Naval and Military Bible Society. 


Whe report read at the annual 
meeting May 13thp States that the 
‘institution had received strong aid 
from the Auxiliary Societies in Ire- 
land and Scotland, andalso from the 
Ladies’ Assoc , at the head of 
“which was the Du hess of Beaufort. 
The exertions of the ladies in the 
behalf.of the soldiers and sailors had 
been by fat the most efficient, and 
they had made the greatest subscrip- , 
tion to the® Society! ,The,Society” e 
had appointed an officer to” | 
from station to station, and 
bles and Testaments to the’ 
and he had distributed 


















tures, and had. suc - on 4 ing 
in return upwards of £100. . This 


4 
z 


s 
hs 


agent had been eminently successful ge 
ing blasphemous and se- nen 
ditious tracts, which he feared had Cey 


in supplanting 


_ been extensively circulated amongst 
the soldiers. Notwithstanding the 
~ endeayours which were made by 
persons to seduce the soldiers, there 
was a strong desire amongst them 
_for the Scriptures, which desire was 






manifested by the actualpurchase of 9 € 
‘of missionaries, partly on account of . 
_the mass of wicked 


this country thither. “The Report 


~ them. Nothing could be betterthan © 
_the plan of selling the Scriptures at 
_ the cost price ; for the chance was, 








that the man who paid for them 
woul aan d: d 
if he had them for nothing. ms 


re 
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Oe ae Seas 
Wesleyan. Missionary Society. 








by Dr. Clarke, Rev. We, 
and Mr. R,, Wood; and after the Ane 
nual Meeting. of the London District 


ne 






Auxiliary;—on Monday, May 5, was _ 


0 


held the Annual Mecting of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, at the City 


Road Chapel, J: Butterworth, Esq. ~ 


M. P.in the chair, when the chapel 
was crowded, as usual, at an early 
hour. 


ee r the usual preparatory ser- ' 
ks Tgp » Which were thisg a3 J 







preached | 
y of Bath, "p 7 


. 4 


Soon after 11 o’clock the, 


good work appears to be carrying on, 
as also in Malta., No recent intelli- 
nce had been received from conti- 
tal. India, but. the prospects in 
yion are very encouraging. At 
new Zealand, circumstances. have 
been very unfavourable, owing to the 
late war: but letters,yvup to Noveni- 
ber last, state, that the missionaries 























are in safety, and enjoy free access '» 
to the heathen natives,, Van Diemen’s' ~ 


Land requires the greatest number 
less exported from 


icéd the progress of missions in 


prize them more than West and Southern Africa, the latter 


‘groaning under slavery; as wellas the 
est India Islands, where the readi- 





The receipts. of thé anniversary 


were £1,158. 


hig. ‘ 
yaar 
. Society for promoting Christianity 
~ among the Fews, 
From the report of the Society's 
Committee read at the annual meet- 


a 
Ki 


Chairman opened the meeting bya’ ing, May 9th, it appears, that, dur- 


short introductory address, wherein” 
he congratulated the mecting on 
the favourable circumstances, under 
which they again met; and at the 
same time lamented that many millions 
of heathen werestill “ sitting in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death,” whose 
circumstances, and, in some cases, 
their earnest wishes called for Chris- 
tian benevolence to be still farther 
extended; and he (Mr. B.) remarked 
on the advantages which this country 
possessed from’ her navy and her, 


commerce, to carry the Gospel « from 


sea to sea, and from shore to shore.” 
The Report was then read by the 
Rev. Mr. Watson, (one of the Secre- 


taries,) and contained as usual, a cir-) Society, in behalf of his nation. 


cuit through all their missionary sta- 
tions. Beginning with Europe, it re- 


ing the past year, the total amount 
of subscriptions was £10,924 (ex# 
ceeding last year £230;) 8,824 co- 
pies of the Scriptures, in whole or in 
part,,.had been issued, and 74,000 
tracts —An additional number of 
Missionaries were going’ out to Po- 
land, where the efforts of the Socie« 
ty were strongly felt. From(the first 
institution of the Society, about’306. 
children of the Jews had been edu- 
cated im the Christian faith, none of 
whom had, to the knowledge of the 
Society, ever renounced their pre-. 
 fession. 
A converted Jew, the son of a 
Rabbi, returned his thanks to the 
In 
*the north of England he met with a 
man of talents who spoke very light- 





marked, that the Scriptureshad been ly,of the,object of the Society, and 
happily introduced into Spain from its effects. He did not suppose they 
our garrison at Gibraltar, where a would.convert mare than 10@ alto- 
Von vi. .VO. 8,.— August 1823, 
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ether. “Beit so Stead he) you are 
a skilful caleulator—take your pen 
now and calculate the worth of a 100 
immortal souls |!” 


London Hibernian Society. 


From their 17th Report, read May 
10th, at the angual meeting, it ap- 
pears that the miuber of schools in 
freland, under the patronage of the 
Society, is considerably increasing, 
They are divided into three classes, 
as follows : 


Day Schools, 553 Scholars, 51,889 








Sunday do.  T03 6,824 
Adult do. 128 8,160 
Total, 784 66,873 

Of these last nearly nine tenths 
are Roman Catholics, and. of the 
whole, about five sixths—The in- 


crease within the last year, upon the 
whole is 13,640 scholars. 

The Society also has 22 readers of 
the Seriptures, in daily employ, and 
8 principal Inspectors in uniform cir- 
culation through the scene of | its 
labours. 

The Society also distributes the 
Scriptures both in English and_ in 
Trish. The distribution of last year 
has been, 
Testaments, Eng. 11,107 Irish, 822 
Ribles, do. 1,015 -.do. 100 

These making 92,600 Bibles and 
Testaments since the commence- 
ment of the Society; and the So- 

ciety’s funds were, through recent 
leracies, &c. ina flourishing condi- 
(ion. Instead of being in debt as for- 
merly, they have £3000 in the hands 
of their Tre asurer. 
Seamen’s Auxiliary Bille 


Society. 


whl rehant 


rom the report read at the an- 
nual meetings May 8th, it appears, 
that the numnbér of Bibles, sold by 
the Society the past year, at Graves- 
end, was 730 and 79 Testaments. 
The total distribution, from the come’ 
mencement of the Society in 1818, 
is 7,190 Bibles, 9,279 Testaments. 


oe 


AMERICAN ASYLUM. 


tr appears from the Seventh Re- 
port of the Managers of the Ameri- 


© sag a ¥ ; 
can ‘Asylum, av" Hartford, ae for 
the instruction of the Deafand Dumb, 
that during the six years in which 
the institution has been in operation, 


one hundred and ten persons have 


enjoyed its advantages. “Of these, 
forty-four, most of whom were from 
families im moderate CINE UBIRAN Ces, 5 


and sixty-six have been supported, 
either by the charity of their towns.” 
men, or by the bounty of the state 
to which they belonged—receiving 
in some instances, a partial support 
from the funds of the institution. 


The following extract from the 


Managers’ Report contains several 
facts which may not be uninteresting 
to our readers—although they are 
perhaps too limited to furnish any 


general principles in relation to the ~ s 
physical or intellectual charactert of 


our species, 


“There have been sixty-four male, 
and forty-six female pupils. Fifty- 
four were born deaf, and thirty-six 
lost their hearing, in infancy or child- 
hood, by disease; while of twenty it 
is unknown or uncertain in what Way 
this misfortune befel them;—so that, 
probably, three-fifths of the whole 
number owe their deafness to some 
natural defect in the organs of hear- 
ing; and two-fifths, to the diseased 
state of these organs, since their 
birth. 

“These one hundred and ten pu- 
pils have come from ninety-five fami- 
lies, twenty-eight of which have con- 
tained more than one deaf and dumb 
child.—In one family the father is 
deaf and dumb, and also four of the 
children. In another the father and 
two children are deaf and dumb.— 
‘These are the only instances in which 
either of the parents of the pupils, 
has laboured under this defect, while 
in many other cases, which have 
come-to our knowledge, one or both 
of the parents have been deaf and 
dumb and their children have heard 
perfectly well; so that, it does not as 
yet appear, that the malady is an 
hereditary one. It seems, rather to 
pervade certain families and their 
collateral branches. Thus two of the 
pupils, sisters, have had fourteen 
kinsfolks dgaf and dumb, the whole 
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have defrayed their own expenses, ~~ 
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sixteen being descended from the 
same great-grandmother, while, what 
renders this fact the more singular, 
is, that their common ancestregs, all 
her children, and all her grand-chil- 
dren possessed the faculties of hear- 
ing and speech.—One of the twenty- 
eight families, above alluded to, con- 
tains four deaf and dumb children; 
another, five; and another has had in 
it seven, all of whom were born deaf. 
From this last family, one sister and 
two brothers have been members of 
the Asylum, and, from another, three 
sisters, the only children of their 
There have been, also, 
among the pupils, four pairs of sis- 
ters; three pairs of brothcrs; and 
four pairs consisting each of a brother 
and sister> The ages of the pupils 
at the time of their admission were 
as follows: Forty-six, under fifteen 
years of age; twenty-six, between 
fifteen and twenty; twenty, between 
twenty and twenty-five; ten, between 
twenty-five and thirty; and eight up- 
wards of thirty. The number of 
pupils of advanced age, has proved 
no small embarrassment to the in- 
structors, and the difficulty of teach- 
ing them to read and write language 
was so great, while in many instances, 
it was found impracticable, that the 
Directors deemed it advisable to 
adopt the general regulation, not to 
admit any pupils over thirty years of 
age.” 

Specimen of the Composition of the 

Pupils in the Institution, 
AN ACCOUNT OF HIS JOURNEY. 


By a young man 18 years of age. 


When I was inthe old asylum, next 
to the city hotel, at the city of Hart- 
ford, I wrote to. my father to ask him 
to permit me to go home on the earli- 
ness of April, 1818. He answered 
is letter to. Mr. G. one of the in- 
structors cf the American Asylum; 
my father said, that he let: me go 
home at that time. My heart was 
filled with much gladness of it. On 
Saturday, I made a preparation for 
iny taking leave of Hartford, and for 
my going to Boston. Soon after my 
packing my clothes into my trunk, | 
set out on an unpleasant journey for 


American Asylum. 
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Boston, during one day, with my 
deaf and dumb friend, and two per- 
sons, who took good care of him and 
me. While the snow Continued to 
fall from heaven, it was difficult for 
the stage to run in the snow and mud. 
The three persons and myself had no 
dinner, theretore we were in a sharp 
hunger. After the set of the sun, 
we arrived at the inn, to eat supper 
and I did not know the name of the 
Village, After supper we rode in the 
stage all night, and slept not very 
well; because the stage ran with dift- 
ficulty in the road on the snow and 
mud, It was my. expectation of 
reaching Boston in the midnight; but 
I was very much disappointed and 
Wehly sorry for not reaching that 
city at that time. The sun being 
risen we discovered the town of Pro- 
vidence; we approached towards that 


“place, the capital of Rhode Island, 


We arrived in the town safely at 6 
o’clock, A. M.—We went up the 
stairs of the front of the hotel, when 
we took a beautiful and pleasant 
view of the town and landscape. 
Then we began to eat a good break- 
fast. At nine o’clock, A. M. we took 
leave of the town, and went to Bos- 
ton for one day when it was a plea- 
sant weather. We had a very good 
appetite, in expectation of eating 2 
good dinner at the tavern. Aftera 
dinner, we left it, and rode in the 
stage for Boston. When we discoy- 
ered the city of Boston and approeach- 
ed to that place we expected to reach 
there in safety at 5 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. Soon after our arrival, we 
were dispersed from the stage. - My 
deaf and dumb friend, with me, went 
to Mr. E.. L’s house and the other 
two persons were out of the stage. 
}bad a desire to go to my native 
place but [ was disappointed that my 
father was out of the city. On the 
Sabbath I remained with Mr. E, L. 


My father said that Ishould be going’ ; 


tomy birth place atter the Sabbath. 
Iwas not willmg to stay in Boston, 
for one day, and I also was somewhat 
fatigued of remaining in that city, 
because I had a wish to go home. 
After the Sabbath, I took leavé of 
Boston with great pleasure. and rode 
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in the stage for H. in hopes of arriv- my parents and friends, for the yaca. 
ing at this town in safety, and of tion. But only two weeks, I con. © 
making my parents and friends visit tinued to stay in H. and I must again 7 
during the vacation, and because my returnto the Asylum; because the ~ 
continual remaining in the old Asy- vacation would finish in one week, 
lum, for a considerableness of time and because my father said that the 
made me wearisome, and also the late instructor of the American Asy. 
same time, which I did not see them, lum would go away with me and my 

J wished to take off my weariness to friend. I was very sorry for not stay. 
enjoy very good health, and to visit ing home any longer. 








A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE 


HOUSES FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 
IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW-YORK, A.D. 1825. 





Denomina- | Dimen- +t Mate- 


Title. Sriuation. . , ; 
tion, sions, |} ded. | rials. 


Ministers’ Na 





South Dutch, |Garden-st. Ref. Dutch, |66 by 86)1693)stone, |J. M. Matthews, } 
\Trinity, Broadway, Episcopal,* |74 101)1696/stone, | 
Haerlem, Ref. Dutch, |S0 57 wood, |C. C. Vermeule, 
Du St. Espirit,]/Pine-st. Episcopal, {50 70j|1704istone, |H. Peneveyre, © 
First Presby. |Wall-st. Presbyterian,|68  97/1719|stone, |P. M. Whelpley, 
‘Middle Dutch,|Cedar-st, Ref. Dutch, >|75 100/1729jstone, 
‘Synagogue, |Mill-st. Jews, ¢ 35  58|17S0\|stone, |M. Peixotto, 
Liberty-st. Friends, 44, 56 brick, | Unoccupied, 
St. George’s, |Beekman-st. |Episcopal, {72 104)1750/stone, }J. Milnor, 
Fulton-st. Moravian, {83 44)175l\brick, |B. Mortimer, 
St. Paul’s, Broadway, Episcopal, {72 115/1752|stone, 
First Baptist, |Gold-st. Baptist, 65  80/1760\stone, |Wm. Parkinson, 
South Baptist,|Nassau-st. Baptist, 4 36  56)1765istone, |C. G. Sommers, | 
Brick Church,|/Beekman-st. |Presbyterian,65  83/1767|brick, |G. Spring, 
Christ Church,|Frankfort-st. /Ev. Luther.°|34 60|1767\|stone, |F. Geissenhaines, 
John-st. Methodist, (62 78)1768jstone, 
Cedar-st. Presbyterian,54  65}1768j\stone, |R. B. FE. M‘Leod, 
North Church,|William-st, (Ref. Dutch, |60 100)1769|brick, 4 
Pearl-st. 'Friends, 48  68)1775ibrick, 4 
‘St. Peter’s, {Barclay-st. Rom. Cath. |48  81)1786\brick, | 
Forsyth-st. Methodist, |50 70)1759jstone, 
{Christ Church,/Ann-st. Episcopal, {61  980/1794Istone, |John Selion, 
St. Mark’s, Stuyvesant-st. |Episcopal, (66 100)1795|stone, |Wm. Creighton, 
Oliver-st. Baptist, 64 94)1795jstone, |Williams & Cong 
iN.Jerus.Chap.jPearl-st. IN. J. Chur. f (35 50)1796 wood, |C. I. Doughty, 
Rutgers’-st. |Presbyterian,|60 80)1797 wood, |T. M‘Auley, 
Duane-st. Methodist, {56 751790 stone, 
Pearl-st. Presbyterian,56 66'1797|stone, |Wm. W. Philips, 
State Prison, |Washington-st. 34: 54/1797 stone, John Stanford, 
Rose-st. Baptist, 26 491799|brickfilJ. Osburn, 
\Zion, Church-st.| Methodist, (55 70|1800jstone, 
‘Zion, Mott-st. Episcopal,¢ {64 80/1801|stone, |T. Breintnall, 
Chamber-st. |Ref., Presby. |50  70/1801|brick, |A. M‘Leod. 
St. Michacl’s, |Bloomingdale, |Episcopal, {36  53/1802|wood, |Wm. Richmond, 
Herring-st. Ref. Dutch, [86 62)1802;wood, |N. J. Marselus, 
Nassatl-st. Asso. Presby.i46 65)1803istone, IA. Stark, 
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Harsenville, |Ref. Duteh, 130 by 50'1803)wood, Unoceupied, ; 
kt, Stephen’s /Chrystie-st. (Episcopal, |54  75'1805jstone, |H. J. Feltus, 
{byssinian, {Anthony-st.j| |Baptist, 42 = 60)1805' wood, {D. Wilson, 

: Broome-st. Baptist, 54  71)1806)wood, |J. Van Velzen, 

Mott-st. Methodist,’ |28 381806\wood, : 

Cedar-st. Presbyterian,'66 81.1807;stone, J. B. Romeyn, 
Grace, Broadway, Episcopal, (63 113,1808brick, |J. M. Wainwright, 
x, W. Church,)Franklin-st. Ref. Dutch, (60 80!11808stone, jC. Bork, 

Orange-st. Presbyterian,|}40 60 1308! wood, Robert. M‘Cartee, 4. 
| Mulberry-st. (Baptist, 63 90)1809'brickf.|A. Maclay, ‘hy 
| Allen-st. Methodist, (55 70)1809\stone, jie 
| Bedford-st. Methodist, |42 60 1809; wood, Pi 
Asbury, Elizabeth-st.|| |Methodist,i |40 55/1809; wood, ' te 
St. John’s, Varick-st. Episcopal, |73  111/1810'stone, tags 

Spring-st. Presbyterian,60 80)181U! wood, |S, H. Cox, i 
ist. James’, }Hamilton-sqr. |Episcopal, (40 70|1810!wood, |Wm. Richmond, es 
Beriah, Vandam-st. |Baptist, 4Q —-55|1810} wood, |Amasa Smith, i 

Murray-st. Presbyterian,/77 _92/1812istone, |Wo Minister, fhe 

Harsenville, |Ref. Duteh, {57 | 72/1814!stone, |A. Gunn, ba 
ist. P, Cathed. |Mott-st. Rom. Cath. &|80 120/1815istone, +4 
Alms House, |Bellvue, 50 . 66)1815lstone, John Stanford, at 

Duane-st. Universalist, |67  67|1818|brick, |E. Mitchell, "igh 
MissionHouse,|Broome-st. Methodist, ! |40 50]1818)wood, * 
Bowery Villa. |Nich. Wm.-st. |Methodist, {33 56/1818}wood, ts 

York-st, Baptist, 27  40)1818}wood, |Ovington & Erret, (te 
Bethel, Delancey-st. |Baptist, 65 . 85|1819ibrick, |J. Chase, ta 

Hester-st. Friends, 60  68/1819|brick, rts 
NX. E. Church, |Market-st, Ref. Dutch, [67  81/1819}stone, |Wm. M‘Muarray, * 
Mariner’s, Rosevelt-st. nm 58 60/1819j|brick, |Truair & Chase, j ai 
St. Philip’s, _|Collect-st.| Episcopal, (50 60)1819|brick, |P. Williams, Jun. i 

chamber st. Unitarian, 50  68!1820imarb.f.|Wm. Ware, i. 
| Sheriff-st. Presbyterian,45  60)1820}wood, |E. W. Baldwin, (at 
Wes. Semin. {Crosby-st. Methodist, 140 65)1820ibrick, es 

Vandewater-st|Presbyterian,60  78}1821 brick, |H. Cumming, pi 
Cen. Church, |Broome-st. Presbyterian,'60  75/1821\brick, |Wm. Pattén, ey 

Chrystie-st.t (Methodist, (50 78/1821 brick, , 3 Le 
Eight, Christopher-st./Presbyterian,}52 | 66/1821i|)marb.f.)8. N. Rowan, sa 

‘St. Luke’s, |Hudson-st. Episcopal, (48 66/1821\brick, |G. Upfold, t 

_ |Manhattanville| Friends, 25 335)1821iwood, ne 
St. Matthews, |Walker-st. Ev. Luther. [60 95/1822/brick, |F. C. Schaeffer, we 
Bowery Ch. |Bowery, Presbyterian,/63 80)1822)brick, |W. Staflord, wah 

Forsyth-st. German Ref, |45 . 60}1822)brick, |.Vo Minister, 44 

Fourteenth, |Provost-st. Presbyterian,/40. 60)1822i/brickf. 1. G. Ogilvie, “lf 
(Christ Church,/Anthony.st, |Episcopal,, {64 90/1823jstone, {T. Lyell, ‘ a 
ia Delancey-st.+ |Methodist, (25 60'1523'brick, te 
( 


*This church, in conjunction with St. Paul’s and St. John’s Chapels, is supplied 
by John Henry Hobart, the Bishop of this diocess, and two assistants, viz. Wil- 


liam Berrian, and Benjamin T. Onderdonk. 


>This church, in connexion with the North Church, is a collegiate concern, and 
they are under the pastoral charge of Gerardus A. Kuypers, Philip Milledoler, John 


Knox, and Paschal N, Strong. 


‘The religious congregation of Jews in this city, is known by the name of 
Shereth Israel, (remnant of Israel,) and is incorporated according to law. 
| M. Seixas (predecessor to their present minister) officiated as the head of the 
Synagogue upwards af 50 years. 


Gershom 
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4This house was founded by the German Reformed Church, where the 
continued to worship till the year 1822, when they disposed of it to the 
South Baptist Church. ‘This society of christians, now meet in a commo. 
dioustmiéw building in Forsyth-street, and are in connexion with the Reformed 
Duteh Churches in this city. 

€The German language is used in this church, and the English tongue in 
St. Matthew’s, f 

This building was erected by a congregation of Evangelical Lutheran, 
that seceded from the mother church in Frankfort-street, where they wor. 
shipped till the erection of Zion Church, in Mott-street. This house has 
been in the hands of many denominations of christians since it was yacated 
by the Lutherans. } 

€ Zion Church was erected by a congregation of Lutherans, and ¢ontinued 
in that connexion till the year 1810, when it was received into union with 
the Episcopal Church. co an 

h This house was built by a society of Welsh Baptists, and was occupied 
by them about 7 years, when the church dissolved; since which, it has been 
partially occupied by the Baptists till the year 1820, when it fell into the 
hands of a society of coloured Methodists. 

iThis house was built by a society of Congregational Presbyterians, who 
continued to worship in it till 1813, when it was taken into the Methodist 
connexion, and assumed the name of Asbury. 

k This church, together with St. Peter’s, is also an associate concern, 
Their ministers are John Connolly, Bishop; and John Power, and Philip 0, 
Gorman, Assistants, who officiate alternately in both houses. 


!' This house was built by public contribution and subscription, and was ~ 


under.the control of the Young Men’s Missionary Society, till the year 1820, 
. when the Methodist church obtained a lease ‘of it. 
m This house was built by the liberality of different denominations, and is 
consequently open to all ministers of the Christian Religion. 
The following Ministers, (over and ubove what is mentioned in the body of this 
work ) reside in the City and County of New-York. 
Reformed Dutch.—Robert M’Lean. ie 


Episcopalian.—W illiam Harris, President, and John M‘Vica% Professor, 3 
of Columbia College; Samuel H. Turner, and Bird Wilson, P¥ofessors n> * 
the General Theological Seminary; William Hammel, and Cave Jones, re. 


siding in New-York; Augustus Fitch, (teacher,) George W. Doane, Assistant 
in Trinity Church, and Manton Eastburr, Assistant im North Christ Church, 


Presbyterian.—J. S.C. F. Frey, Matthias Bruen, and Samuel E, Cornish. 


Baptist —E\kanah Holmes, Daniel Hall, John Smitzer, Sylvain Bijotat, 
and John Sears, ordained ministers. 

A. R. Martin, Isaac Chase, George Hadley, Garret Conrey, John D. Hart, 
Thomas Powel, Daniel H, Barns, John Smith, W..G. Miller, Licensed 
Ministers. 

-Meithodist.—William Phebus. 


yy, 


The Ministry among the Society of Friends, is not confined to the men, . Their 
Ministers’ names are as follows—viz. 


Thomas Hawxhurst, Willet Hicks, Ann Shipley, and Hannah G, Field, — 


of Pearl-street Meeting. “ 

Anna Carpenter, Mary King, Susan Evernghim, Elizabcth Coggeshall, 
Phebe Palmer, Phebe I. Merrit, Mary Slocum, Sarah Collins, and John 
Wood, of Hester-street Meeting. 

John Barrow, and Elizabeth Bird, of .Wanhattanville Meeting. 

John Stanford, Baptist, Chaplain to the State Prison and Alms Ilouse. 

John Truair, Presbyterian, and Henry Chase, Methedist, Chaplains * 
Mariner’s Church. 
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Although it is generally know n, eet it may not ke amiss to remark, that , 
P the Methodist ministers are not stationary, i. e. they do not preach’ statedly 
inany one house, but occasionally in all the houses within the Distri to 
yhich they are assigned. << fe 
The preachers of this denomination of Christians in this city, are as allows 
Nathan Bangs and Thomas Mason, ( Book Agents, ) John M Smith, | 
F cipal of the Wesleyan Seminary: Peter P.-Sandford, presiding elder; Eb n- 
ever Washburn, Stephen Martindale, Phineas Rice, John B. Stratton, of 
nuel Bushnell, and Ebenezer Brown, stationed preachers. Joel < | 
seth Crowell, Nehemiah U. Tompkins, Merrit H. Smith, Joseph Sandford, ‘ 
Lawrence Kean, .W illiam C. Hawley, William Roy, Jonathan Hughs, and 
John Morgan, lo¢al preachers, a” . 
The following ministers, have withdrawn from the Methodist Episcopal tae 
church and call themselves the Methodist Society—have a different form of ~~ 
zovernment, and their houses are marked thus;t William M. Stilwell, and 
James Covel, elders. George Philips, Isaac Lent, and John WwW. Gibbs, 
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ie Coloured Methodist Ministers are as follows: ih ‘ie 
Abr sham Thompson, James Varick, Lebben Smith, Henry Arden, Tho- — a “is «tht 
mas Miller, pone Rush, Abraham M: ks, George White, and Edmond ae 
Crosby. o: te e . | 





The Presbyterian interest in this city, has been considerably strengthened _ 
of late, by the accession of the three following churches to their body; vizs 
the Associate Reformed Churches in Cedar-street, Pearl-street, and Murray~ 
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The houses marked thus Pare oecupied by y Coloured People. mee eee 
The houses now going up inthis city, are as follows: one Reformed Dutch > i. 3° Y 

Church 60 by 80, standing corner of Broome. and Green-streets, brick, no~ ~ 


minister. One Reformed Dutch, standing corner of Green and Houston=~ 
streets, 56 by 75, brick front, Stephen Ostrander, minister. One Indepen- 
dent Presbyterian, called Providence C/rureh, standing in Thompson, near . 
| Broome-street, 40 by 60, brick front, Joseph Harrison, minister. One 
Universalist, standing corner of Prince and Orange-streets, 60 by 70, briek, se Gb 
William Hagadorn, minister. One Presbyterian, in Allen-street, near ’Grand, at ae i 
called Mission Church, 40 by 65, brick front, William Gray, minister. Oné = * © |, 
African Presbyterian, in Elm, near Canal-street, 50 by 62, brick, Samuel me 
F porns sh, minister. ; 
































ER D CAPITULATION. From the above exhibit, it is clearly 
— a to be seen that the places for public. 97 
S €| s| &.< |worship have kept full pace with thepo- 

Ss =|} S| ° ¢ |pulation of this great metropolis, for if 
S S| 5} £2 lit required 21 houses in 1790, to con= 
= Sy =| 4%.’ jtaim the then population, (say 33,000, ) al 
S + S| 2 jit would require only 82 houses now to 
Ss =| <¢| = 3, |contain (130,000) the supposed popula- gt 
"| <| g»  |tion; whereas we have 87, ineluding ‘ 
— —|—_|- those that are now building, Theinfer- 
ErIscopaLy 15| 23) 77,775jenee toebe drawn from these facts, i 1S . ee 
PRESBYTERIAN, 14) 16 52,210 favourable to the religious character of — a « 
MeruopistT, 15, 35) 37,868)the inhabitants of Nv Y. tand we may add, ~ aS 
‘cFORMED DuTE¢H, 10) 11) 42,417|that this reformation in morals, is partly hig? we 
Barris, 10! 26} 32,915jowing to the blessing of a Benign Pro- : te 
PRIENDS, 4) 15) 10,683jvidence on Sabbath Schools, Missionary, come 
Lurne * 2. QF 7,610!\Bible, and Tract Societies, and other — 
Romans Qi 3] 13,488!humane and benevolent institutions with 
» All oth ee Denomina.j11} 11) S0,907|which our city abounds, 7 
3 Eas In layi ing this nov el _ oduction etal vf 
{81 315,87: ae 
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Obituary Notices. 


pains and deyoted a great deal of time. “With a view of rendering it as pep” 
fect as the nature of such an undertaking would admit, he has, since the 
commencement of the present year, attended public worship in the diffe. 
ent places herein enumerated, and he most gratefully acknowledges the as. 
sistance which he has received from several of the presiding ministers, and 
other gentlemen of respectability belonging to the different congregations, 

The dimensions of most of the buildings, have been ascertained by actual} 
measurement, and others from master builders, or official records. It may 
be observed, however, that in a work of this kind, some errorg will ineyit. 
ably occur, und these, it is hoped, a judicious public will overlook, 

The subscriber respectfully assures the public, that in this undertaking, 
he has aimed at impartiality, that he has been influenced by no sectarian 
considerations, and that his principal object was to snatch from, the gragp 
of oblivion, some important information, which, he trusts, will entertain 
the aged, revive in the recollection of those who are now in the meridian 
of life, some of the toils and privations they submitted to in erecting those 
edifices for the worship of Almighty God, and transmit to the rising and 
succeeding generations a memorandum, which, it is believed, will afford 


not only pleasure, but instruction. 
July 4th, 1323, 


RINE Brown, daughter of Mr. J. 


JONATHAN WEEDEN, 





~ 


Oevath of Miss Catharine Drown, 
Diev,—On the 18th July, at the residence of Dr. Campbell, Miss Carm- 


Brown, of the Cherokce nation. The © 


Christian community at large will deplore the loss of this interesting female © 
‘—but the dispensation will be more severely felt by the little church at 


Creek-Path, of which she was a distinguished member, 


This intelligent 


and pious young lady furnished additional proof of the powerful influence | 
of Christianity in refining the mind, improving the taste, and fortifying the 
heart against the seductive snares of the world and the fear of death. A 
few years ago she was immured in all the darkness of the savage state; her | 
mind was alike a stranger either to intellectual or moral improveinent. ‘The 
zpproach of the missionaries to the land of her forefathers was to her a _ 
happy era. Catharine was among the first of their pupils. She applied) 
herself with diligence, and soon made very respectable attainments in” 
From these heralds of the cross she first heard of that Saviour 
who soon opened her heart to attend to things that pertained to her salva- 
tion. From this pcriod she became a devoted Christian; she interested her- 
self deeply for the salvation of her poor benighted friends; nor were het 


Jearning. 


iabours mm vain. 


brilliant. 


covery. 


lier father’s residence to Dr. Campbell’s, of Limestone county. 


She was made the honoured instrument of bringing a num- 
ber of them to a ‘knowledge of the truth.’ 


Her course was short but 


Attacked with a pulmonary complaint, she wasted away rapidly, 
and in afew months was so far reduced as to preclude all hopes of her re- 
As a last resort she was removed, for the sake of medical aid from} 


Under the? 


hospitable roof of this gentleman she received every attention her situation | 
By this removal her life, no doubt, was prolonged, but no skill 
of the physician, nor the kind attentions of Christian friends could prevail 


required, 


against the decree of heaven, 


had been ill but one day 


———— 


[| Mabama Repub. 


Drath of the Aev. Wm, Ward, of Secrampore. 
‘ie following is a copy of a note from Dr. Carey, one of the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries at Calcutta, announcing the above affecting intelligence. Mr. Ward 


The fatal disease was the cholera morbus:— 


«Our dear brother Ward breathed his last about half an hour ago, viz. 
quarter before 5 o’clock, and will be committed to the grave to-morrow; 
it will be a comfort under our affliction, to séevany of our bre= 


evening. 


thren from Calcutta on that painful o¢casion. 
6 Blarch fs 1823. 


) 





IT am yours, &c. ™ 
W. CAREY 
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“HE THAT IS CALLED, BEING A SERVANT, IS CHRIST’S FREE MAN.”’ 
To the Editor of the Ev. and Lit. Magazine. 


Sir,—Should you think the following narrative worthy a 
place in your Magazine, you may make that use of it. I will 
only say that it is a recital of facts. I may not always give 
the precise words, but the substance may be relied on. 

The Rev. P. had occasion to spend part of the summer of 
1812 in the neighbourhood of the Mineral Spring westward 
in Virginia, in the Counties of Bath, Greenbrier, &c. That 
whole district of country is rough and broken—much inter- 
sected with mountains, among which several considerable 
streams have their source. In many places the settlements 
are almost entirely confined to a slip of land along the water- 
courses 3 and owing to the distance of these settlements from 
each other, and the nature of the country which intervenes, 
they have but little intercourse. ‘These scattered settlements 
labour under many inconveniences; and not to mention 
others, they are poorly supplied with the ministrations of the 
Gospel. . Many neighbourhoods have no regular preaching : 
and some do not for years see the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings and publisheth peace. 

Learning their destitute condition, P— felt dtsirous of 
making his visit to those parts useful. With this view he 
embraced such opportunities as offered of preaching the Gos- 
pel: and for the same purpose, he visited several neighbour- 
hoods, which lie out of the usual route of Travellers. He 
visited among others, a small settlement, not far from the 
mouth of Jackson’s river and spent a Sabbath there. He had 
forwarded an appointment for preaching but did not reach the 
place until late on Saturd:y evening: and then so fatigued 
was he from the length of his ride, the badness of the road, 


and the mountain he had crossed, that he retired to bed as” 


soon as family arrangements would allow. The night’s rest 
however refreshed him, the Sabbath morning was delightful. 
The coolness and freshness of the morning, mountain air; 


the wild, grand and romantic scenery with which he was. 


surrounded, induced P— to exchange the house for the 
woods, as soon as an early breakfast permitted. The con- 
templations of the surrounding landscape, however, soon 
gave place to thoughts of a more serious character. It was 
the Lord’s day: «*The day the Saints his triumphs spread, 
and all his wonders tell.”? He had visited the settlements 
von, Vr. NV. 9. September 1825, 57 
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for the purpose of preaching Christ. From all he could learr 


they were perishing for lack of knowledge. His mind pong 


dered on their destitute condition, and felt strongly desirous, 
that God would make the preaching of the gospel that day 
the power of God to the Salvation of many. 

When the hour for worship drew near, P— left his retire- 
ment, and returned towards the house. As he left the woods 
in W hich he had spent the morning, he saw at the end of the 
lane which led to the house, a Negro man, sitting, with his 
face towards the woods, apparently watching for some per- 
son. As soon as P— came in sight, the Negro man fixed his 
eyes on him, with such an humble and supplicating look, that 
P— could not but notice it. He had so chosen his seat that 
P— had to pass near him in going to the house. As P— ap- 
proached him, the mingled expression of his countenance be- 
came nore strongly marked. He was an old man, covered 
with gray hairs, and wasted away with disease. Many 
things indicated that his days were almost numbered. 

His whole appearance and the look with which he regarded 
P— induced P— to stop and enter into conversation with 
him. In answer to P—’s inquiries respecting his health, he 
saidhe was very unwell—had been sick a long time——did not 
know what was the matter with him—but that he was wear- 
ing aways. and could not live long. 

Alter expressing his sympathy for him, P— attempted to 
lead his thoughts to religion as the only real support in afilic- 
tion, as the needful preparation for death. He reminded him 
that affliction and death were the portion of all—that we are 
a fallen, sinful race of creatures,—and that our great. busi- 
ness in this world is to prepare for another—that God has 
provided salvation, and invites all to come to him that they 
way live. ‘That God had spared him to old age, but appear- 
ed now about to call him to render up his account. What 
were his prospects? What were his hopes beyond the grave ‘ 
What account could he render? 

The sick man replied that this was what lay most heavily 
on his mind, and gave him all his trouble. He knew that he 
was a poor sinner, and that without an interest in Christ, he 
must perish. He said he once hoped that he possessed reli- 
gion. Many years past he was brought to feel that he was 
a sinner,—that he could not save himself—that he must be 
pardoned and made holy before he could be made happy- 
‘That he sought unto God for pardon and acceptance through 
Christ—for grace to change his heart and make him holy. 
That for a A ne he appear red to get worse, until he almest 
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despaired of being saved. But that at last the way of Salva- 
tion through Christ was made plain to him—that Jesus ap- 
peared just such a Saviour as he needed, and he felt happy 
in giving up all into the hands of Christ. That if ever he 
felt really happy, it was when he was enabled to see how a 
sinner could be saved from sin and wrath, and was enabled 
to trust every thing in the hands of God through Christ. 

About that time there was preaching sometimes, he said, 
near his Master’s; and it was his delight to attend and be 
taught the things of religion. He did delight to mect God’s 
people, and join with them in praising God, and hearing 
his word. He said that the Lord’s Supper was once ad- 
ministered there, and that he told the preacher how he 
felt on religion, and the preacher received him as a member 
and admitted him to the Lord’s table. 

Since that time a great change had taken place in that 
neighbourhood. Some of the pious people had died—some 
had moved away, and for some reasons, he did not know 
what, there had been no preaching there for a long time. He 
had tried, he said, to serve God and do the will of his Saviour. 
And sometimes he felt that he did love religion and was 
happy- But at other times, he had fears that all was not 
right—that he was deceiving himself. 


He had for near a year been sick, and it had been a time: 


of great trial and distress. His mind was often in great 
darkness. He could not see as he once did how he could be 
saved. He could not take hold of the promises—could not 
feel that confidence in the Saviour which he once could. He 
was filled with doubts and fears, and at times ready to give 
up all for lost. He felt that he was wearing away—that he 
could not live long ; and feared that he was not ready to die, 
and did not know what todo. He could not read God’s word 
—lad no one to read it to him,—had no religious friend to 
talk to him and instruct him, and felt himself a poor lost 
creature. 

He said he had much wished to meet with some one that 
would talk to him on religion. ‘That he had longed to see a 
preacher once more, who would instruct him and tell him 
what to do. : 


He had heard a few days past that P— was coming to — 


preach at his Master’s. It made him so glad that he wept 
for joy. It appeared like God had answered his prayer in 
sending him; and a hope sprung up in his heart that God 


would make it a good time to him. From the time he hearde 


of P—’s coming, he had been looking for him every day, and 
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praying that God would remember him. That on Saturda 

he could hardly keep from the door all day long, but kept 
looking out to see if P— was coming ; and when night came 
and he had not come, he began to think that he would not 
come,—was quite cast down,—felt sick, and went to bed. 

When he heard that P— was come, he could not tell how 
much joy it gave him. He hoped God would bless him. He 
had in the morning waited ahd watched about the door that 
he might talk with him, but found no opportunity before P— 
walked out to the woods. He had followed him out to the 
end of the lane, and was waiting to see him as he returned to 
the house. . 

P— listened to his simple account of himself with no little 
interest, and would willingly have listened longer but soon 
saw that it was given to lead P— to talk to him on those 
parts of religion, on which he so deeply felt his need of in- 
struction and advice. His whole appearance and manner 
presented such evidences of sincerity, bis countenance, and 
voice indicated such deep heartfelt concern, that P— could 
not doubt the statement which he had heard. 

P— gave him a short statement of the Scriptural account 
of man as sinful and fallen—of his state of condemnation—of 
his deep depravity——of his utter inability to satisfy the claims 
of the divine law, or recover himself from the power and pol- 
lution of sin. He spoke of the salvation provided in Cirist 
—of the satisfaction made for sm——of the provision made for 
justifying, enlightening, renewing and sanctifying the sinner. 
He explained to him the nature of the change that must 
take place on the heart of man—the evidences and effects of 
this change—-the new views which the soul has of God, of 
Christ, of the law, of itself, of sin and holiness, and of the 
way of salvation through the Lord Jesus Christ.——-The change 
that takes place in the tastes and relishes of the mind--the 
desires, hopes, and fears, and anxieties—all are now directed 
to religion and the favour of God. 

In answer to some inquiries which P— put to him re- 
specting his religious difficulties, he said that at times he felt 
a most distressing darkness respecting the way of salvation, 
and the state of his own heart. A cloud appeared to come 
over all. He did not know what to make of it. Did God’s 
people, after having the way of salvation, and their interest 
in it, made plain to them, ever get in the dark so as to seem 
to know almost nothing about it ? 

P-~ told him that it was so at times with many a child of 
God. ‘That few but the pious experienced such things. ‘That 
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it was the Holy Spirit that enabled the soul to have those 
clear views of the things of Christ :—and that he at times 
withheld his enlightening influences when our sins offended 
him; and at those times the soul would feel its blindness and 
ignorance, 

The sick man said that at times all appeared wrong within 
him. His heart was hard—-he could not feel—he could not 
repent—He could not love—he could not trust in God, nor 
submit to him as he ought—he could do nothing that was 
good. He went bowed down. He tried to pray, and repent 
and love God, but all appeared wrong. Was it so with God’s 
people? Did they ever feel as if they had no religion, and 
yet that nothing but religion could make them happy? Did 
they ever feel as if their prayers were too sinful to be heard— 
did no good, and yet they could not keep from praying al- 
most constantly ? 

P— assured him that this was often the case. That the 
soul after tasting the love of God and the sweets of religion, 
could not be deprived of them without mourning their loss. 
That God often left his people to struggle for a time with the 
disorders of their hearts. He often left them to feel their 
inability to help themselves, or derive benefit from any 
thing without the aids of his grace. But when the soul felt 
habitually that the favour of God was better than life, and 
placed its dependence for acceptance on the unmerited grace 
of God—when it continued earnestly to seek unto God and 
call on his name, it need not fear. In due time God would 
meet with it and bless it. God had promised that those who 
thus seek shall find him. The sick man inquired if God’s 
people were ever troubled with sinful thoughts—with hard 
thoughts of God,—with murmurings against his providence— 
with “thoughts that God had dealt hard with him—that he did 
not fulfil his promises—that it was vain to serve him? Say- 
ing that he had suffered much from such thoughts—that he 
knew they were wrong—that his soul loathed them and him- 
self for having them. But that they would. follow: him from 
place to place, and from duty to duty : and at times he could 
not pray on account of them: and yet could not get clear of 
them. 

P— told him that many had experienced trials of the same 
kind. That he had known persons, whose minds at times 
were filled with vile blasphemous thoughts about God and 
Christ, and every good thing of which they might think. 
That for atime all their efforts were not sufficient to remove 
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them. That they were almost driven to despair by them ; 
but that God in his good time afforded them relief. 

P— assured him that all the trials which he had mentioned 
were common to the people of God—That many felt that 
darkness of mind—many felt the hardness of heart—many 
felt the coldness and deadness, and many were troubled with 
wicked thoughts which gave them much distress. These 
were trials well calculated to make us feel our nothingness 
before God, our need of divine grace in all things, and the 
greatness of that mercy which spares and provides for our 
Salvation. The Lord Jesus Christ knew all the weaknesses 
and trials of his people. He would not leave them nor for. 
sake them, but make all things work together for their good, 

Had P— been an angel of light he could hardly have been 
heard with more eager attention. Never did he see the work- 
ings of a mind more strongly painted on the countenance. 
Much of the sick man’s distress evidently arose from the im- 
pression that his case was singular. He appeared not to 
know that really pious persons ever passed through such 
trials. And now to hear that such trials were common to 
God’s people—that few but pious people had such trials— 
that they were a part of that warfare which the child of God 
has.to carry on, with the world, the flesh and Satan—that 
these struggles with sin, this mourning over it, these hun- 
gerings and thirstings after righteousness, instead of filling 
us with fears, were evidences of a work of grace going on in 
the heart; appeared to give him new light on the whole mat- 
ter, and fill him with a delightful surprise. 

The assembling of the people for worship, made it ne- 
cessary for P— to break off the conversation. Expecting 
to ride to another part of the settlement as soon as worship 
was over, and thinking it most likely that if he should again 
visit that place, it could not be in time to see this interesting 
old man alive, P— gave him such instruction and advice as 
he thought his case required. He reminded him of the love, 
and compassion, and faithfulness of God to his people—re- 
peated to him some of the precious promises which suited his 
case—assured him that God’s people found these promises 
fulfilled to them—exhorted him to take comfort from what 
God had done for him. He had prayed to see some one who 
would talk to him and instruct him. God had granted his 
request. God had given him some comfort. Now he ought 
to trust in God for the time to come. od had promised 
that he would not leave nor forsake his people: but that his 
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eyace should be sufficient for them. He ought now to trust 
in God for the time to come, and rest on his faithful promises. 

The sick man appeared fully impressed with the belief that 
he should live but a few days—declared his impression that 
p— was the last minister of the gospel that he should see in 
this world—expressed his hope that he would meet him in 
heaven. 

He manifested strong emotion at parting—eagerly grasped 
the hand which P— held out to him—thanked him for what 
he had told him—said he could not tell how much relief, how 
much consolation he had afforded him——-hoped he would re- 
member and pray for a poor old sinner, whose only hope was 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

About six weeks afterwards P—- revisited that settlement. 
On inquiring for.the old servant who was sick when he was 
there before, he was informed that he was dead. Respecting 
his closing scene, he learned nothing. Whether hope cheer- 
ed or fear depressed——what were his views of Christ and his 
interest in him——-who attended him in his last moments— 
whether any child of God stood over him and pointed him to 
the Saviour, and reminded him of his love and faithfulness, 
and cheered him with the promises, P-- did not hear. The 
persons, Who could have given him most information on these 
matters, he had not an opportunity, during a very short stay, 
to talk with. Perhaps he might have learned more, had his: 
feelings been different from what they were. Why should 
he sorrow at the death ofa poor old servant among the moun- 
tains of Bath? He did not doubt that great was the gain of 
the deceased. He did not doubt, but that he was before. the 
throne, rejoicing in the presence of the Lamb—that he now 
looked back on all the way in which he was led, and with 
unutterable delight saw that all had worked together for his 
good—that God had done all things well. Yet P—’s heart 
was full. He thought of the lot assigned that poor hice 
child of God—the disadvantages under which he had groped 
his way to heaven——a Slave--one who enjoyed almost no re- 
ligious advantages—-was never taught to read God’s word— 
seldom heard the gospel preached—-had almost no religious so- 
ciety—left to grope his way in the dark—travel towards hea- 
ven almost alone——oppressed with fears—assaulted with temp- 
tations—and borne down with sickness; yet he was not for- 
gotten of his Saviour and his God. ‘That God who sent 
Philip to meet and teach the Eunuch—who sent an angel to di- 
rect Cornelius where to find Peter, had so ordered it that a poor 
servant who feared him, should in his time of need, meet with 
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one who could teach hinr the words of peace and consolation, 
Should no other benefit result from P—’s visit to those parts, 
he felt that he was amply compensated for alk his fatigue, in 
the assurance that he had cheered the latter days of one who 
loved the Lovd Jesus Christ. Thy ways, O Lord, are in the 
sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy footsteps are 
not known: yet mercy and truth shall go before thee. 
OMICRON. 


ie. a eee 


DESULTORY NOTES. 


I wave just read « Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
own times. By Dr. William King, principal of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxon.” 

Dr. King was born 1685, and died 1763. He lived in an 
interesting period in the History of England; was a man of 
sense and learning, but a strong Jacobite. He had preja- 
dices, that may almost be considered violent; yet he was a 
man of vere city and honour. His statement of facts then 
may be relied on; but his opinions respecting men and mea- 
sures ought to be received with many grains of allowance. 

Of this the following affords a striking specimen. «A 
Presbyterian teacher,” says he, ‘or one designed for that 
oflice, though he changes his condition, and has an opportu- 
nity of conversing with the politest men in the kingdom, yet 
will always retain his original cant. CranbDLEr, the Popish 
Bishop of London, and Secxerr, Bishop of Oxford, are both 
converts from Presbytery. They are frequent preachers; 
but the caut of their education renders their discourses yery 
disagreeable to a good car. Their parts are moderate and 
nearly equal; but their characters are very different. Chand- 
ler is a real convert, and as void of all hypocrisy, as he is 
free from pride and ambition.” 

Of this Chandler, L know nothing. Secker was _ after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury ; and if any primate since 
the days of Cranmer, has done kediiiee to that high station, 
Seckeris that man. He was learned, exemplary, and liberal. 
His works have been published, and posterity has passed a 
favourable judgment on them. Tillotson was also a Dissen- 
ter. It is useless to give his character. 

Dr. King says that Dean Swift drank too much wine. 
His physician allowed and prescribed a pint of claret, which 
the Dean never exceeded. It however visibly affected him, 
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and made him complain of his head next day. Note; the 
physician invariably drank two bottles of claret after dinner. 


Pope wrote thus, 
Reason’s whole pleasures, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace and competence : 
‘But health is gained by Temperance alone, 
And peace, O virtue! peace is all thine own. 


The Principal of St. Mary’s tells this story. 

«A man who has contracted the pernicious habit of drink- 
ing drams, is conscious that he is taking slow poison, and 
therefore he will neyer own it, either to his friend or physician, 
though it is visible to all his acquaintance. Pope and I, with 
my Lord Orrery and Sir Harry Bedingfield, dined with the 
late Earl of Burlington. After the first course, Pope grew 
sick, and went out of the room. When dinner was ended and 
the cloth removed, my Lord Burlington said he would go out 
and see what was become of Pope. And soon after they re- 
turned together. But Pope, who had been casting up his dinner, 
looked very pale, and complained much. My Lord asked him 
if he would have some mulled wine, or a glass of old sack, 
which Pope refused. I told my Lord Burlington that he 
wanted a dram. Upon which the little man expressed some 
resentment against me, and said that he would not taste any 
spirits, and that he abhorred drams as much as I did. How- 
ever, I persisted, and assured my Lord Burlington that he 
could not oblige our friend more-at that instant, than by or- 
dering a glass of cherry-brandy to be set before him. This 
was done and in Jess than half an hour, while my Lord was 
acquainting us with an affair that engaged our attention, 
Pope had sipped up all the brandy. Pope’s frame of body 
did not promise long life; but he certainly hastened his 
death by feeding much on high seasoned dishes, and drinking 
spirits.” 

The following representation, illustrative of a national 
custom, will be read with surprise by many of our plain 
republicans. 

‘'The cusrom of giving money to servants is now become 
such a grievance, that it seems to demand the interposition of 
the Legislature to abolish it. How much are foreigners as- 
tonished, when they observe that a man cannot dine at any 
house in England, not even with his father or his brother, or 
with any other of his nearest relations or most intimate 
friends and companions, unless he pay for his dinner! But 
how can they behold without bey aay or contempt a man 
VoL. vi. Vo, 9.— September 1825 58 
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of quality standing by his guests, while they are distributing 
money to a double row of his servants? If, when I am in. 
vited to dine with any of my acquaintance, I were to send to 
the master of the house a sirloin of beef for a present, it 
would be considered as a gross affront: and yet as soon as | 
shall have dined, or before I leave the house, I must be 
obliged to pay for the sirloin, which was brought to his table, 
or placed on the sideboard. For I contend that all the money 
which is bestowed on the servants, is given to the master.—[ 
remember a Lord Poor a Roman Catholic Peer of Ireland, 
who lived on a small pension which Queen Anne had granted 
him: he was a man of honour, and well esteemed ; and had 
formerly been an officer of some distinction in France. The 
Duke of Ormonde had often invited him to dinner, and he as 
often excused himself. At last the Duke kindly expostulated 
with him, and would know the reason why he so constantly 
refused to be one of his guests. My Lord Poor then honestly 
confessed that he could not afford it: “but,” says he, “if 
your grace will put a guinea into my hands as often ag you 
are pleased to invite me to dine, I will not decline the honouw 
of waitingon you. This was done; and my Lord was after- 
wards a frequent guest in St. James’ square.—My Lord 
Taaffe of treland, a general officer in the Austrian service, 
came into England a few years ago, on account of his private 
affairs. When his friends, who had dined with him, were going 
away, he always attended them to the door, and if they offered 
any money to the servant who opened it (for he never suffered 
but one servant to appear,) he always prevented them, saying 
in his manner of speaking English, «If you do give, give it 
to me, for it was J that did buy the dinner.” 

A custom like this, in the United States would be railed 
against by all the world. 

Admiration of the writings of Horace was once so fash 
ionable, that no man of literary pretension ever travelled 
ten miles from home without an edition of Horace in his 
pocket. Dr. King tells us of a man who was Horace-mai. 
His name was Douglass, a physician of some note in London. 
‘*His library was a large room; full of all the editions of 
Horace which had ever been published, as well as the several 
translations of that author into modern languages. If ther¢ 
were any other books in this room, as there was a small nun- 
ber, they were only there for the sake of Horace, and were 
on no other account valuable to the possessor, but because 
they contained some parts of Horace which had been publish 
ed with select pieces, or excerpta, out of other Latin author 
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for the use of schools; or because translations of some of the 
odes and satires were printed in miscellanies, and were not 
to be found any where else.” 

All this folly seems to have been pardoned by Dr. King, 
because Douglass had studied his author with great care and 
application, and understood him.—What would be said by 
polite scholars and fashionable critics, of a man whe should 
feel in relation to his Bible, as poor Douglass did towards 
this elegant but often filthy and licentious writer ? 

Dr. King records an admirable repartee of Atterbury, the 
famous Bishop of Rochester. While opposing a bill, which 
had been brought into. the House of Lords, he said * that he 
had prophesied last winter this bill would be attempted in the 
present session, and he was sorry to find he had proved a 
true prophet.” He was followed by Lord Coningsby, who in 
an intemperate speech, desired the House to remark, * that 
one of the Right Reverends had set himself forth as,a, prophet ; 
but for his part he did not know what prophet to liken him to, 
unless to that furious prophet Balaam, who was reproved by 
his own ass.”’ ‘To this part of the speech Atterbury replied, 
«since the noble Lord hath discovered in our manners such a 
similitude, I am well content to be compared to the prophet 
Balaam: but, my Lords, I am ata loss to make out the other 
part of the parallel. I am sure that Ll have been reproved by 
nobody but his Lordship.’ 

The foregoing is a specimen of Dr. King’s anecdotes of 
his own times; a book with which aman may pleasantly 
enough pass off a lonely or an idle hour. 


4 
+ 


From the Christian Spectator. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
INTERESTS OF MAN. 


THE history of nations does not present a change in the af- 
fairs of men, nor the history of the human mind, a change in 
their opinions, so wonderful in its nature, or so important 
and durable in its consequences, as that great moral revolu- 


tion effected by the introduction and establishment of Chris-— 


tianity. The influence of this upon the temporal interests of 
society it is my present purpose to contemplate. In doing 
this, [ might proceed to detail the principles and precepts of 
our religion, and show how they must bear upon society, how 
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they must preduce the several virtues of public and private 
life, how, by touching every secret spring and chord of the 
social machine, they must give to all its movements not only 
that order which promotes general security, but also, if | 
may so say, those harmonies and melodies, which impart to 
life a new and higher zest. All this, however, might perhaps 
be called mere fine spun speculation. It is better therefore 
to look at facts, to consult the pages of history. But here is 
a difficulty.—Historians have thought nothing important but 
battles, and blood-shed, and sieges, and captures. They 
would have been undone for materials, says Socrates the the- 
vlogian, had men been honest and peaceable. ‘The influence 
of Christianity we must learn, therefore, mainly from their 
incidental remarks, and from contrasting the different states 
of society which thus betray themselves. Besides, in inves- 
tigating this subject, we must bear in mind what Paley has 
well observed : ** Religion operates most upon those, of whom 
history knows: the least, upon fathers and mothers in their 
families, upon men-servants and maid-servants, the quiet vil- 
lager, the manufacturer at his loom, the husbandman in his 
field.’ Still it is true, Christianity has stamped upon the 
social and political condition of men new and interesting 
features. 

I need not here exhibit the state of the world, when its Au- 
thor appeared in the flesh. Suflice it to say, it is properly 
iermed the fulness of times. An impression had gone abroad 
that a splendid character was about to come upon the stage— 
the tumults of battle were hushed—the din of politics stilled, 
and the whole world put, as it were, into an attitude of silent 
and anxious expectation. Jesus was born. But the Jews 
despised him ; the Romans gave themselves to their amuse- 
ments and luxury. . Yet our religion made a silent progress. 
It soon gained its way to the capital, and even to the imperial 
palace. Roman governors became jealous—pagan philoso- 
phers affected to despise—idolatrous priests were alarmed 
and enraged—all united to oppose and destroy it. | Still it 
moved on. Superstition gradually gave way, and Christian- 
ity after a variety of fortuties, became in the reign of Con- 
stantine the established. and ‘national religion. 'This event 
has secured for Constantine a lasting remembrance. 

The throne of the Caesars on which he sat has crumbled to 
dust—the city on which he bestowed his wealth and his name, 
having exchanged the cross for the crescent, presents now in 
ihe hands of the Turks few mementos of its founder: but the 
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religion Which he cherished still lives, and its effects are felt 
over almost the whole of the habitable globe. 

ily In pursuing my subject let me call your attention, in the 
f | I first place, to such changes in the Roman administration as 
to 9B appear connected with Christianity. You will not suppose 
ips that under the circumstances of the Roman empire, Christian- 
re ity, even when made the national religion, could produce its 
‘ig # full and genuine effects. ‘There was a vast counteracting in- 
ut HE fluence in the number, rank, and authority of the pagan popu- 
ey J lation, who were attached to old principles and poticies. Be- 
he. Me sides, in all cases, the features of government, like those of 
ice fe individual character, change but gradually. Still there are 
cir traits in the administration of Constantine and some eof his 
tes successors Which exhibit the influence of Christianity.—I will 
es. [i mention but two or three.—Religious toleration is one. This 
as fm you hardly expected perhaps, because the enemies of revolu- 
ym 9% tion have: maintained that this was a trait of ancient pagan- 
pir ism, and endeavoured to disparage our religion by contrast- 
il- J ing the factions of the christian world with the cool and for- 
is bearing spirit, which they ascribe to pagan rulers, pbiloso- 
he # phers, and priests. But this is not justified by facts. In 
ng Rome, from the earliest periods of the republic, magistrates 
were requested to prohibit all religious worship which was 
u- not conformed to the national mode. In the most polished 
ly state of the empire, we find the patron of philosophy and let- 
ad i ters (Mecenas,) saying to Augustus, that he ought to wor- 
— ship the gods of his country, and to hate and punish those, 






































d, who followed a new religion. And from the edicts of the per- 
nt —% secuting emperors after this period, it appears that the same 
VS principle of requiring all to follow the customs of the nation 
e- actuated them. The christians, they say, depart from. the 
3S. ceremonies of their fathers. Indeed, you can hardly account 
al for the persecutions, if toleration had been a trait of ‘the 
o- ff Roman government. The christians could not give the em- 
ed peror any occasion to fear their influence at court, tor they had 
it none, nor their influence among the people, for they were ad- 
n- vocates of passive obedience. And the jealousies of individ- 
n- uals, the interested suggestions of the pagan priesthood and 
nt the superstition of the populace, which were perhaps the real 

source of the persecutions, could not have induced them to 
to sanction violence and cruelty so enormous, had it not. been 
e, consistent with Roman politics to punish religious innova- 
in tions. In fact in the third century this subject had become 


ie so important a part of Roman jurisprudence, that the consti- 
tutions relating to it were published and commented on, and 
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made a serious study of the civilians. You will find that 
rational and conscientious toleration first discloses itself under 
the christian religion. Constantine had something of this 
trait. Do you say, so had Julian? He had the semblance 
of it. Bat what if he had the reality ? Paganism could claim 
no praise for it. He had received a christian education—he 
had been a reader in a christian church—and it was here that 
he learned those higher and sounder principles which Gibbon 
has so complacently exhibited as the fruits of Paganism. 
There was a change also in the Roman affairs in relation 
to the poor. From the time that Rome began to extend her 
arms, and exact her tributes from conquered provinces, she 
had made some provision for the poorer classes of her citi- 
zens. <A portion of her income was periodically distributed 
among them. As the empire was enlarged these distributions 
became more frequent and liberal, till finally they afforded.a 
daily supply of provisions to a proud and lazy multitude. 
‘his policy was bad. © It left the poor population idle, and of 
course discontented and vicious, ever ready for the designs of 
the demagogue. It gave them meat and drink, bat furnished 
them with no means of those more lasting comforts equally 
essential to domestic ease. It furnished no shelter in the 
storm—no couch for the day of sickness—-no retreat: for in- 
firmity and age. Besides this, the distribution extended only 
to Roman citizens; all others were excluded, and had no place 
in public or private regard. But Christianity had no such 
distinctions. ‘Tue rich churches made contributions to their 
poorer brethren. ‘They educated orphans. They. extended 
their charities to persecuting enemies. Daring the famine 
and pestilence under Maximin, the Christians distributed 
bread among the destitute pagans, ‘and took a. generous care 
of multitudes, whom their pagan relatives had forsaken. | Be- 
fore the persecation of Dioclesian, the churches. had gained 
possession of landed property, and were able to make regular 
establishments, and systematic exertions for the distressed. 
When Constantine ascended the throne he entered fully into 
iheir benevolent designs, and manifested a regard for the 
poor, which was altogether novel.in a wearer of the purple. 
Afterwards the empress of the great Theodosius was found 
in the hospitals administering to the sick with her own hands. 
agans themselves acknowledged the change. Even Julian 
confesses it. In his ardor to save the dying cause of idolatry, 
he earnestly exhorts his. pagan priests to imitate the chris- 
tian teachers in shunning scenes of amusement, and especially 
in ‘practising benevolence and charity. 
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Another effect of Christianity is disclosed in the edicts of 
Christian emperors against those impure and licentious indul- 
gencies, Which pagan officers had not only permitted but 
countenanced and increased by their own example. 

But I hastew to the last circumstance of change to which I 
shall now allude, those customs which tended to destroy the 
feelings of humanity. 

The custom of punishing by crucifixion fostered in the 
Roman citizen a proud sense of superiority to all other men, 
and an idea that they might inflict on them any species of 
cruelty. This was abolished when Christianity became the 
established veligion. Superstition might and probably did 
operate in this. But the custom indicated and cherished a 
cruelty which could not co-exist with the tender spirit of our 
religion. 

The influence of the gladiatorial shows was still greater. 
They were a school of savage and remorseless cruelty. They 
originated in revenge—the slaughter of innocent captives to 
appease the manes of those, who had been slain in battle. 
They were cherished by government to foster the spirit of 
war, and at length became necessary to gratify the love of 
blood-shed which they had created. ‘They infused such a 
spirit into the nation, that the noblest citizens and sometimes 
even females engaged as combatants, while thousands of all 
ages and classes and of both séxes sat around the amphi- 
theatre, delighted spectators of the bloody contest. And often 
when the vanquished gladiator tremblingly looked for the sign 
of mercy, in thoughtless glee they would devote him, which 
they could do by merely raising the thumb, to be slain on the 
spot and dragged through the sand by a hook. You will not 
wonder that under such institutions, the most civilized people 
were the most cruel—that the mildness of a Claudius was 
changed to the cruelty of a Nero. But all this was utterly 
dissonant with the principles of Christianity, and christians 
were never found at these spectacles, unless compelled by 
their persecutors to die at the hands of a gladiator, or called 
to animate in the hour of martyrdom their brethren thus de- 
voted. As our religion gained influence, this institution de- 
clined. The shows were forbidden by Constantine, and were 
completely abolished after the division of the empire. The. 
progress of christianity is the progress of humane and beney- 
olent feeling. 

Before 1 proceed further I would offer one remark. In 
this whole discussion it is to be understood, that other causes 
may have operated with Christianity. Where the cause is 
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complex, it is difficult to assign to each part its appropriate 
influence. Experience and the progress of knowledge are no 
doubt important agents in improving society, and L would 
allow them their full influence, although a few moments’ dis- 
cussion might show that even these are in a great measure 
indebted to Christianity for their power. 

I may now without fear of misapprehension proceed to 
point out some characteristic peculiarities in the social state 
and political principles ef Christian nations. 

We will attend first to external relations. ‘The grand basis 
of national law among Christians is a sentiment which ina 
great degree is peculiar to them, the sentiment that nations 
in their intercourse are to be regulated in general by the same 
laws of nature and humanity, which should regulate indi- 
viduals; that in the most important respects one state is to 
another what a man is to his neighbour. This just and pro- 
found principle is first developed in the history of Christian 
nations. It was not at any rate the basis of intercourse 
among the ancients. A nation rather looked upon itself as 
a separate order of beings, bound to another nation by no ties 
but those of custom or convention. This was the natural 
consequence of the local religions of paganism. Even the 
Jewish system, divine in its origin, but designed only for 
Palestine, had a similar effect. ** O Lord,” say the Jews in 
Esdras, “thou madest the world for our sake; as for the 
other people, who came out of Adam thou hast said they are 
nothing, they are like unto spittle.’ ‘The Romans, styling 
themselves the favourites of Jupiter, called the rest of men 
barbarians, and felt at perfect liberty to murder and enslave 
them, provided they consecrated in the capitol some trophy 
as a token of gratitude to-the national deity. And those rest- 
Jess savages of the North, who ravaged their city and finally 
demolished their empire, claimed the same right to seize the 
cultivated fields and enjoy the sunny climate of Italy. 

As the principle which is the chief corner stone of a just 
national intercourse was not understood, so the peculiar du- 
ties which result from it were disregarded. It is a phenome- 
non in ancient politics to find a nation aiming to promote the 

reservation, the rights, the internal improvement of another. 
It would be a still greater one to find a nation sending relief 
to distant distress. Show me, if you can, in the records of 
paganism, a parallel to London repairing at Lisbon the des- 
olations of an earthquake, cheering its terrified and ruined 
inhabitants with the substantial consolations of money and 
bread. Showme, if you can, the counterpart of Boston pour- 
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ing, in generous profusion, upon a conflagrated island, the 
means of subsistence, and comfort, and renewed prosperity. 

Further, I ascribe to this same ignorance of the true foun- 
dation of international duty, the fact that the grand secret of 
modern politics, the balance of power, never seems, at least 
in any definite shape, to have entered into the politics or con- 
ceptions of ancient statesmen. In the republic of Greece, if 
any where, we should expect to discover this principle. But 
neither Lycurgus nor Solon understood it. ‘The wisdom and 
authority of the Amphictyons, had they conceived it, could 
not have brought it into operation. For neither of the states 
would surrender its own chance of getting the supremacy. 
Hence the alternate sunshine and cloud in individual states, 
and the ceaseless commotions in the whole. The balance of 
power made no -part of the Roman policy. Had Rome un- 
derstood its value, she would not have tarnished her power 
by a cruel and faithless demolition of Carthage. It was un- 
known in the states which existed in perpetual conflict after 
the destruction of the Roman Empire. I have the authority 
of Villers for saying that it first appeared in the tumults of 
the reformation. 

[ have said that ancient nations felt themselves bound to 
each other only by the ties of convention and agreement; I 
may even say these were not inviolable. ‘There was indeed 
a certain idea of sacredness attached to them, and a violation 
of treaties is often mentioned as acrime. But it is plain at 
the same time that a nation measured its obligations by its 
interests, and observed its engagements or not, just as ad- 
vantage dictated. And often the most contemptible quibble 
was thought sufficient to justify the basest violations. The 
Plateans engaged to restore the Theban prisoners, but re- 
turned them lifeless corpses. A Roman general having agreed 
to restore to Antiochus half his fleet, caused each of the ships 
to be sawed in two, On this subject, the Romans never 
thought of consequences as to individual citizens. The treaty 
at the Caudine Forks was broken, although it involved the 
lives of the Consuls. Fabius was obliged to sell his patri- 
mony to fulfil an engagement, which the Senate would not 
recognise, Still in many cases the Romans exhibited a noble 
superiority to the meaner artifices of state. They made 
known to Pyrrhus the treachery of his physicians, and sent 
back in chains to the Falisci the man who had offered to be- 
tray the children of the king. I cannot dismiss the subject 
of treaties without alluding to the custom of guarantying 
them by — It was one of the earliest practices of 
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ancient nations and has sometimes been imitated by the mod- 
erns. ‘The lot of. those who were given as hostages was un- 
fortunate indeed. The treatment of such was regulated by 
no fixed and acknowledged rules. In case the treaty or stip- 
ulation was violated, their persons and lives were in jeopardy, 
and history is swelled with stories of their sufferings. The 
influence of Christianity has been manifest in prescribing 
more humane rules for their treatment and in gradually doing 
away the custom itself. 

On this subject of international relations I will mention 
but one topic more, the custom and accompaniments of war, 
The history of the world before the Christian era is but the 
history of war. The subsequent periods present a picture 
most Jamentably similar. Forbearing and peaceable as 
Christianity is, it has not been able to eradicate this cause 
of desolation and woe. Even in this age, we may say in the 
language of Dwight, 


War’s iron car in thunder rolls, 
From medial climes to distant poles. 


It is a still more melancholy fact that religion has been asso- 
ciated with so barbarous a custom. It was not strange that 
the Koran should be imposed by aid. of the sword—but that 
while the successors and followers of the imposter were doing 
this, Charlemagne should be ravaging the Saxonies to estab- 
lish Christianity is a phenomenon indeed. That supersti- 
tious sensibility should weep because Jerusalem was profaned 
by the Saracen, was natural enough; but that the Christian 
Church, her priests and her laity, should think it praisewor- 
thy to drench the world in blood for its rescue, is truly sin- 
gular. Strange inconsistency! The man who could say he 
would not wear a crown of gold where his master had worn 
a crown of thorns, could yet conduct an expedition, which 
brought death te thousands, and misery to thousands more. 
Christian bishops who dared not to use the sword or the 
‘musket, lest they should be guilty of shedding blood, have 
yet been seen armed with clubs, and leading to the field of 
battle their retinue of vassals. 

It has been said that the primitive Christians abhorred the 
custom, and that it was not till Constantine converted the 
cross into a standard that they were brought to fall in with 
a practice so totally at variance with their principles and feel- 
ings. ‘The Cross was omnipotent. _ If in addition to this we 
consider the original character of those northern people from 

whom the Christian nations of Europe are derived, we shall 
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yot wonder perhaps that as yet our religion has done no more 
N- & to exterminate war. That it is tending to do it, I fally be- 
by & lieve. Christianity has in every age produced ‘some. who 
P- H were genuine peacemakers. Sometimes her ministers have: 
been knowa to rush in among infuriated combatants. with 
their bibles and crosses, that they might quell the rage of 
"§ @ war. And ever since the reformation, both its necessity and: 
§ & its justifiableness have been questioned. Here is not the place 
to discuss the subject. I only say that I ascribe the labours 


on @ of Erasmus and of his followers down to Philo Pacificus, to 
ar. @ the influence of Christianity; and when I remember how: 
the many cruel and now exploded customs were once thought: 
ive even by christian nations to be necessary and right,—when I 
48 remember that for a long time it was usual to burn heretics, 
uS¢ H to propagate the gospel by violence, to judge the accused by 
the HH the ordeal-or by judicial combat,—when I remember that 
in the eleventh century the Scotch were in the habit of barter- 
ing away their wives, and even in the fifteenth there was at 
Bristol a regular market for selling children to the Irish,— 
when [ remember these things and consider that they have all 
80 & lisappeared before the progress of Christian light and knowl. 
hat edge, [ cannot believe with our venerable Adams, that wars 
hat are as necessary to the political world as volcanoes and 
INS BH carthquakes are to the physical; I cannot think it an enthu- 
tab- & iastic dream to expect that at some future period the sword 
‘St ill be changed into the ploughshare, and the spear ipto the 
ned prauninghook, and men learn war no more. 
an But if Christianity has not, destroyed the custom, it has 
vor Mi iessened its evils. The use of gunpowder and of new species 
Stl @ of weapons has done much to diminish the horrors of actual 
y he conflict, but religion has done more in amending the rules of 
yor warfare. It has introduced new and better principles as to 
hich Mt the occasions of war—the extent to which it should be carried 
ore: B—the conduct of private subjects of billegerent states—the mode 
Bat of celebrating wictories—and the effects of conquest. In all 





these points I might exhivit a striking difference between 
christian and heathen views. But it is in the disposition to- 
wards the enemy that Christianity has achieved the greatest 
iniracle, “Iie old precept “ hate thine enemy” was fully 
exemplified in Pagan warfare. ‘That courtesy, ‘which is now 
so common between the commanders of opposing armics, 
hardly entered the conceptions of a Grecian or Roman gen- 
tral. The hostile heroes of Homer would not have under- 
stood the conduct of him, who sent the finest of his melons as 
4 present to the king he was besieging: it better, comperted 
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with their character to call each other dogs and drunkards. 
—A still greater contrast appears in the treatment of prison- 
ers.. Modern practice secures their lives and property and 
honour—and sends them upon a bare parole to enjoy the bless- 
ings of country and home. For the wounded it furnishes 
hospitals, sand surgeons, and nurses. We have known an 
English officer bid the surgeon away from his own bleeding 
body to dress the wound of his prisoner. But in an ancient 
warfare the fate of the captive was, for the most part, slavery 
or death. I know you can point to striking instances of hu- 
manity in ancient story—you can tell me of Scipio and of 
‘Titus at Jerusalem ; and you can point to striking instances 
of cruelty in moder n times—you can tell me of the soldiers 
who were drowned in the straits of Calais—you can say that 
even our venerated forefathers beheaded the captured Sachems 
and enslaved their women and children. But these on both 
sides are exceptions. Humanity is the general feature now— 
cruelty was the general feature then. 

It is time to pass to the subject of internal relations. I men- 
tion first, the principles of legislation and the character of the 
laws. ‘There is very little of fixed principle in heathen legis- 
lation. You will find more of this in Roman than in Grecian 
affairs, but in both it was not principles, but circumstances, 
which ruled in their deliberations. Hence, let me say in 
passing, the favourable influence of their government upon 
cloquence. ‘To carry a point an orator had only to dwell 
upon the circumstances of the occasion. A modern orator 
must aim at principles.—I do not mean that ancient lawgiv- 
ers did not seek the permanency of their institutions. Most 
of them did. We know the story of Lycargus. But their 
institutions were in the outset arbitrary, founded upon cir- 
cumstances, not upon settled principles of morality and right. 
Christianity does in civil affairs what.it has done in the little 
kingdoms, and republics in its own bosom—it developes prin- 
ciples, which are to guide in every change of affairs. 

And as to actual laws if we were to compare a pagan and 
a christian statute book, we should find here overwhelming 
testimony in favour of the true religion. We should find the 
laws of the latter in the main far less severe, and at the same 
time far better calculated to secure obedience.—In fact I might 
go through the whole structure of government, and show that 
the tendency of Christianity is to promote freedom, Pe 

and prosperity. Just compare in your own recollection, 
christian ayd a pagan or Mahometan government. Take 
for instance Turkey, and run over the other nations of Eu- 
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rope, and you will be struck with the fact that as our religion 
ig the more unadulterated, the contrast is the more obvious. 
—In the catholic countries whose religion is polluted with 
pagan superstition there is an approximation to pagan despo- 
tism. The testimony of Montesquieu confirms my views. 
« Christianity,” says he, “is a stranger to despotic power !”? 
Further, it is a curious fact, that in most christian countries 
we find a civil constitution, which the profoundest of an- 
cient historians considered a political dream. . In all nations, 
says Tacitus, the people, or the nobility, or a single indi- 
vidual governs, for a form of government composed of all 
three at once, is but a brilliant‘chimera. ‘The existence of 
such a government,”? remarks Chateaubriand upon this quo- 
tation, * was reserved fora religion, which while it main- 
tains the most perfect moral equilibrium, admits the estab- 
lishment of the most perfect political balance.” The divi- 
sions of the three orders, unknown to the ancients, has pro- 
duced among the moderns a system of representation which 
may be classed among the three or four discoveries, that have 
created another universe.” 

I mention, secondly, a peculiarity in modern politics, which 
deserves particular notice, the separation of civil and ecclesi- 
astical affairs. In pagan nations they are intimately con- 
nected. In Rome the machinery of government could not 
be moved without the agency of the priests. They had 
almost complete control over civil and military affairs. A 
magistrate could not risk an induction into office unless sanc- 
tioned ‘by the sacred lightning, nor could a general or admi- 
ral hazard a battle if the chickens refused toeat. Few in 
such cases would dare, like Claudius, to throw them into the 
sea, With the contemptuous sneer, “then let them drink.” 

The office of Chief Pontiff was so important that the Ce- 
sars found it necessary to secure it for themselves, and even 
the christian emperors were obliged to do this so long as 
pagan priests retained their authority over a superstitious 
populace. 

There was the same connexion of civil, and religious pow- 
ers in Egypt and Greece. The Grecian priests were ranked 
next to their kings and chief magistrates, and often enjoyed 
an equal dignity. A single instance will illustrate their in- 
fluence in military affairs. In the battle between Alexander and 
Darius, when the Macedonians were on the point of giving 
way, the soothsayer of Alexander advanced into the front 
rank, clothed in white, and exclaimed that he saw hovering 
over the king’s head an eagle, the token of victory, and pointed 
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with his finger to the heavens. The soldiers believed it—rush- 
ed afresh to the contest—and gained the victory.—No one could 
discharge the duties of king, in Egypt, till he was vested with 
the title and authority of priest, nor in Persia till he had under- 

stood the discipline and wisdom of the Magi. Even the em- 
perors of Japan and China, it is said, have formerly possessed 
the pontifical function.—But in the original system of chris- 
tianity there was nothing analogous to this. The primitive 
teachers never intermeddled with the political affairs of con- 
verts, and never made politics a matter of instruction except to 
enjoin upon all to render to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s. ‘The officers of the 
church for a long time possessed only censorial and advisa- 
tory powers. But their authority was enlarged by the chris- 
tian emperors. ‘They gradually gained influence in the state. 
At length they declared themselves amenable only to ecclesi- 
astical tribunals. ‘The verdicts of Bishops were clothed with 
the authority of law, and the Judges were obliged to execute 
their decisions. The splendid revenues bestowed on them, 
advanced their influence, and ecclesiastical assumption pro- 


ceeded from one step to another till in the latter part of the¢ 


middle ages the church became an engine of vast political 
power. ‘The pope enjoyed a supremacy incomparably great- 
er than any Roman Pontiff, or Jewish high priest. He held 
in his disposal ecclesiastical benefices the world over, and 
thus the whole clergy of the various nations constituted one 
body connected by every tie of superstition, and selfishness, 
and always marshalled at his pleasure. In the plenitude of 
his folly he presumed to destroy treaties, and to absolve mon- 
archs and subjects from their oaths. The vast lands which 
fell to the church was another source of her political power. 
The Clergy held over these lands the same civil jurisdiction 
that the feudal barons had over their estates. It often ex- 
cluded the monarch. The produce of the lands was employ- 
ed so as to promote the same object, being spent in hospitality 
to their retainers, or charity to the wandering knights of 
chivalry, or devoted to the service of public institutions.— 
These various circumstances supported the domination of 
the Romish charch till Luther blew his war trumpet so fear- 
lessly against the mother of abominations. Men may dispute 
perhaps about the effects of this protracted reign of religious 
tyranny. But whatever may be thought on this point, the 
final result is this—it has come to be an admitted principle 
that religion, although it must when not diverted from its 
legitimate uses, shed its benign influence upon all the affairs 
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of men, is yet never to be brought down, as in all but chris- 
tian countries, it is, from its dignified elevation, to serve as 
the tool of human government. 

Another peculiarity in christian countries is found in the 
general impression as to those inequalities in rank and pro- 
perty,- which are the invariable result of civil society. Look 
over pagan nations and you see the happiness of the social siate 
constantly disturbed by evils flowing from this source. In 
some, as in ancient Rome, you see the poorer class in a state of 
restless jealousy, and envy, attributing all their sufferings to 
the avarice. and tyranny of. their superiors, and ready on 
every occasion to kindle the fires of domestic war, and willing 
even at the risk of friends, and fortune, and life, to pull down 
the civil edifice, if they could but destroy the objects of their 
hatred. In others, as in ancient Egypt and modern India, 
you find the eternal fetters of cast, binding by an unalterable 
fate the son to the rank of the father—paralyzing every ef- 
fort of intellect, and deadening every moral sensibility, and 
producing through the whole extent of the population a most 
revolting torpor. But christian societies present a different 
aspect. Religion on the one hand teaehes that the lawgiver 
has no right to assign one portion of men to a state of eternal 
degradation and poverty, and secure to another portion, titles 
and wealth and power ;—and on the other hand she enables 
her votaries in whatever condition they may be placed, there- 
with to be content. Her lessons of freedom and equality 
check the growth of distinctions. Her lessons of obedience 
and contentment still the agitations of jealousy. Besides, 
even in the civil statutes, Christianity makes provision for 
those who suffer. I have already mentioned what it did for 
the poor in Rome. [need not tell you what it is doing for 
the poor in Christendom—I will not inquire whether it is the 
wisest policy of a state to provide for its poor by law; I 
only say the fact that such an interest is excited in their wel- 
fare, proves how much our religion is superior to all others 
in strengthening and improving the sympathies of men. 

I do not doubt that had ancient writers instead of dwelling 
upon wars, furnished us with facts upon the common arts of 
life, age iculture, manufactures, and commerce, we might 
mark, in the history of these, peculiarities resulting from our 
religion. —aIn the first place, it is obvious that where chris- 
tianity supplants a system of refined idolatry, it must to a 
considerable extent affect the manufactures, some of them be- 
coming useles and others unlawful. I need not remind you 
of the silversmith of Ephesus, nor dwell upon the fact that 
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shrines, aud utensils for the idol temples constituted one of 
the most important and lucrative branches of ancient manu- 
factures. Just suppose the general conversion of India,— 
would it not in this respect affect her manufactures? and 
who can doubt that the change would be beneficial to her 
political well-being ? Christianity makes men active. See its 
effects on the arts of life among the Hottentots, among the 
natives of New-Zealand and Otaheite. It was so in the early 
times of the church. Says Tertullian in his apology :—** We 
go to sea, cultivate and improve our ground, exercise me- 
chanic arts, and sell our manufactures. None can complain 
that we are unprofitable but magicians, wizards, or astrolo- 
gers, whose lucre must. be injurious to the state.’’—In the 
second place, the records of ecclesiastical history present the 
clergy of the middle ages as the fathers of European trade 
and arts. ‘The vast wastes which belonged to the monaste- 
ries were brought into cultivation by the monks and in part 
by their personal labours. They also cherished in all their 
establishments the various manufactures, and of course there 
grew up in them a species of fair, which, in most cases, are 
the beginnings of commerce. The income from this source 
was, as I have before said, devoted to hospitality, or to pub- 
lic werks. In this way were built bridges, roads, colleges, 
villages, and portions of the larger cities. « Europe,” says 
Chateaubriand, “ owes half its monuments and useful foun- 
dations to cardinals, abbots and bishops.”’—Finally, just in 
proportion as the precepts of Christianity are applied to the 
commercial intercourse of men, there must arise, in all its 
departments, a higher degree of confidence and security and 
success. Let all classes of our traders settle their cases of 
conscience under the force of christian truth as presented in 
the overwhelming eloquence of a Chalmers, and we should 
hear less about debts, and forgeries, and failures. Our legis- 
lators would be less disturbed with the petitions and remon- 
strances of bankrupts and creditors. 

Another important peculiarity in the internal state of Chris- 
tian nations is the mode and object of education. On this 
topic I will not expatiate. Just cast your reflections back to 
the objects and modes of education in ancient states, Rome, 
Persia, Sparta, Athens—glance at the state of education at 
the present time in Pagan or Mahometan countries,—and 
then reflect upon our own institutions, or those of Scotland, 
and the contrast will strike your conceptions with more vi- 
vidness than I can paint it-—But you must not stop here. 
Contemplate the influence of the old monastic establishment 
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upon learning: think of the scientific miracles of the Bene- 
dictines and Jesuits; especially notice the gratuitous efforts 
of the monks to instruct the poor ;—then look to-those insti- 
tutions which during the last thirty years have sprung into 
being, as it were by miracle ;—run through their several 
gradations from the Sabbath School up to the national Educa- 
tion and Bible Societies—consider how they bear upon the 
social interests of the rising generations and on the political 
prosperity of their several countries ;—and, if you please, 
follow out their influence upon pagan nations, and remember 
that all these are the offspring of Christianity alone :—do 
this, and you must feel with me a new obligation to the light 
which beamed from the lake of Galilee, and rejoice, that al- 
though the prince and the powers of darkness have struggled 
eighteen centuries to obscure it, it is bursting forth afresh, 
and its rays shall soon fall upon every dwelling of man. 

But some of the most striking peculiarities distinguishing 
christian from pagan countries, ” consist in customs and prin- 
ciples, which relate specially to the domestic circle. In the 
first place, Christianity at the same time that it discloses a 
future state of being infinitely more glorious than the present, 
brings forward motives to endear to us this life, such as a 
pagan could never conceive. Hence the fact, that in pagan 
countries life is valued so liitle, and in christian countries is 
valued so much. You will see how this bears upon domestic 
happiness if you direct your thoughts a moment to the subject 
of suicide. "The superstitions of all pagans encourage this. 
The Indian widow willingly throws herself upon the funeral 
pile of her husband. 'T he lover even in the cold forests of the 
Druids was advised to follow his beloved into the land of 
shadows. And with the Romans, philosophy added her sanc- 
tion to the impulse of superstition. A full-blooded Roman 
could hardly wish for greater glory than to die like Cato.— 
But let these notions prevail, and who could count the num- 
ber of orphans, or tell the story of their woes? Again, Chris- 
tianity strengthens the affection between parents and their 
offspring. Paganism in all its shapes destroys or weakens 
it. ‘The pagan mother can throw her infant to the monsters 
of the desert or the deep—the pagan son can leave his aged 
father to pain and want. ‘The Ethiopean, before religion hu- 
manized him, used to bind to a furious beast the old man, 
who could no longer labour. ‘The man of perfect humanity, as 
painted by ‘Terence, exposed his infant daughter, and even the 
elegant and philosophic Plato viewed the custom as a prescript 
of right reason. But I need not go back to antiquity. You 
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remember the babe rescued by our missionaries from the jaws 
of the tiger—the dying female devoured by the jackals on 
the banks of the Hoogley.. How different is all this from the 
feelings and customs of Christian countries. 

On this branch of my subject you will expect me to men- 
tion slavery. Would to God that I could enumerate among 
the achievements of religion, the universal and complete ab- 
olition of a practice so detestable and so horrid. But if she 
is not entitled toa full triumph, she has gained even here 
honourable trophies. Christianity has removed many of the 
causes of slavery. With the ancients tiie conqueror could en- 
slave his captive—the creditor his debtors and their families 
—even the father his children; and it was no compensation 
for such extensive power that the slave sometimes received a 
liberal education, became skilled in the arts, or was raised to 
offices in thestate. Christianity has softened the rigours of sla- 
very. ‘The slaves even of the most cruel West India planters 
enjoy a milder fate than the christian captives in Barbary or 
the Helots of ancient Sparta.—Christianity has promoted the 
emancipation of slaves. ‘The Romans often emancipated their 
slaves: but religion has multiplied the instances. Christian 
councils recommended it, and bishops set the example. Chris- 
tianity has at length effected.a formal abolition of the trade. — 
The memory of Granville Sharpe, of Wilberforce, and I 
ought to add, of the Friends, will be forever precious to the 
sons and daughters of Africa.—Christianity will complete this 
glorious wo rk. We may for a season still hear the sighs of 
the captive, and the clanking of his fetters; but they must 
cease. We will pray for it; we will labour for it. 

Tie last topic to which I will ask your attention, is the 
condition of females. I should be doing an insult, were I to 
offer a single remark on the connexion between domestic hap- 
piness and the rank and influence of the gentler sex. But 
we are apt to forget how much we are indebted to Christian- 
ity for those ten thousand nameless charms of private and 
social life, which result from the character of females. When 
our beloved missionaries tell us of the degradation of women 
in India, we hardly suspect that in the polished cities of 
Athens and Rome her fate was similar. Butit wasso. And 
it was so in all the pagan nations, with but a single exception, 
aud that only an apparent one. The northern tribes of Europe 
had a sort of reverence for the females; yet we totally mistake, 
if we suppose it the same tender and respectful regard that 
Christianity inculcates, that chivalry promoted, and the mod- 
eras cherish as the sunshine of life; it was simply this ; towards 
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afew they indalged a feeling analagous to that with which 
we look upon Meg Merrilies, or the witches in Macbeth, a 
kind of mysterious awe, because they thought them able to 
interpret dreams, predict the future, and bind the elements 
with their spells. In the politics and literature of pagans we 
can trace all the peculiarities and the evils which flow from 
female degradation,—despotism and licentiousness in the poli- 
tics,—dearth of sentiment in the literature.—It has been 
said that the first work, except the Bible, in which a woman 
is exhibited as worthy of respect, is a novel by a bishop of the 
fourth century. Before this, the Greeks had often painted 
her as beautiful—their sculptors had transformed the marble 
into a goddess: but neither pliilosophers nor poets had con- 
ceived a lady of moral and intellectual accomplishments.— 
What the highest point of civilization then could not do, 
Christianity has done. On this point I only add, would that 
every female in Christendom might know the greatness of 
her debt to the gospel, and feel her obligation to do all she 
can to send it te rescue her sisters from bondage. And she can 
do much. Women can be valiant in a cause they love.” 
A christian female converted the natives of the rocky Cauca- 
sus. Christian females can convert the world. 

From what has been said it is plain that Christianity has 
a most beneficial influence upon the temporal interests of man 
—that it has improved the political state both as to external 
and internal relations, wherever it has been embraced.—But 
I have not exhausted the subject. Volumes might be written. 
To show you fully what our religion has done, I must lead 
you through the history of every nation upon which its light 
has shone, and tell what it was when enveloped in the mists 
and clouds of Paganism and what it became when these van- 
ished before the rising sun of righteousness. 

But I will close with merely directing your thoughts to 
three. Think of the ancient Gauls, of the ‘German nations, 
and of our Saxon ancestors. ‘Wander for a moment among 
the oaks of the Druids—witness their cruel mysteries—enter 
the hall of Odin—the paradise of heroes where they drank 
healths in the skulls of slaughtered foes.—Look now at the 
same countries under the influence of Christianity. Look at 
Christian France and contemplate the miracles of Massillon 
and Bourdaloue. Look at Christian Britain, by her com- 
merce uniting in friendly and advantageous intercourse the 
most remote and most dissimilar nations, and carrying by 
her navies the blessings of civilized life through the Northern 
and Indian and Pacific Oceans. Above all, contemplate 
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Christian Germany. I would have the enemy of missions 
look here :—I would have every honest statesman and every 
lover of freedom look here. It was Christian Germany, that 
sent out in the person of her reformers the principles which 
are to renovate the world,—the principles that. kindled a 
lame of liberty, which, in spite of every effort of civil and re- 
ligious tyranny to smother it, went on brightening and rising, 
—shot across the opposing waters of the Atlantic,—consumed 
the fetters which held in bondage our beloved and unequalled 
country—and is now reflecting back upon the old world its 
light and heat ;—a flame which will continue to blaze and ex- 
tend itself till every hiding place of despotism shall be, as it 
were, tried by fire, and our world come forth, in the splendor 
of a new creation to a destiny full of happiness and glory. 
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A DISCOURSE ON CHRISTIAN COMMUNION, BY THE 
REV. JUSTIN EDWARDS. 


Romans xv. 7.—Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ 
also received us, to the glory of God. 


Tue communion of all real christians is an object dear to 
Jesus Christ. He bore it upon his heart, in prospect even 
of his own dissolution. And in his dying prayer, when their 
‘immortal interests lay with inexpressible weight upon his 
mind, he could ask nothing better for them than, ‘that they 
all may be one.” ‘To open the way for this, he laid down 
his life. ‘To accomplish it he now intercedes in heaven. But 
it is an object exceedingly difficult to accomplish. Had he 
not divine power he could not effect it. 

The apostacy divided men, first from God, then from one 
another. ‘There were as many separate interests after the 
fall, as there were separate individuals. Each one was seek- 
ing, supremely, his own, and not one the things of God.— 
This course if pursued will end in eternal death. All men 
are naturally disposed to pursue it. And all who continue 
to pursue it, will be forever wretched. 

To prevent this evil is the object of the plan of mercy ; and 
God designs to remove the evil, by removing the cause. Hence, 
the way becomes opened, by the sufferings and death of Christ. 
The Holy Ghost is sent down, to convince men of the guilt 
of seeking supremely their own: show them the danger of 
this course ; lead them to forsake it; return to God from 
whom they have revolted; choose him as their portion ; his 
zervice as their employment; and his favour as their reward. 
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This will make them, in their interests, affections, and pur- 
suits, one with God. 

And by becoming one with him, a foundation is laid for 
union among themselves. Having the same spirit, and seek- 
ing the samé et, they will become one. 

This is the in which God designs to unite men; and 
this is the union which Christ had in view, when he prayed, 
«that they all may be one.” 

He did not pray that men may be one in sin; but one in 
God; ‘that they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” 

This is the union for which he prayed—ea union in God. 
And it is the only permanent union that ever can be formed. 
if men cannot be united in God, they must remain divided 
forever. ‘There is no center of the moral system but Jehovah. 
To him, by supreme affection, all real christians are united ; 
and around him they will move, in harmonious order, to 
everlasting ages. 

But as he who has begun their sanctification, has not yet. 
finished it, there is a constant tendency, even in them, to de+ 
part from God. The remains of that depravity, after their 
conversion, which was wholly predominant in them before, 
tend continually to draw them from God.—They still, inor- 
dinately, seek theirown. ‘This is the case with individuals ; 
and it is the case with bodies of men. And just so far as they 
inordinately seek their own, they depart from God. And so 
far as they depart from God, they depart from one another ; 
as the lines of a circle, the farther they go from the center, 
the farther they go from one another—so with christians; the 
farther they go from God, the farther they are from holy 
union among themselves. Hence one saith, [ am of Paul; 
and another, I am of Apollos ; and another, I am of Cephas. 
This has been one cause of all the divisions, which have 
ever existed, among real christians. 

Another cause has been, wicked men, who had no union 
of heart, either to Christ, or his people, have sometimes, 
outwardly united with them. Those of course have been di- 
vided, and where they have had influence, have divided others. 

Another cause has been, the effort of the devil. He has 
always tried to divide real christians, on the principle, that a 
house divided against itself, cannot stand. Hence he has 






tempted them to have unkind thoughts, of one another ; to 


set up walls of separation, which Jesus Christ has demolish- 
ed; and enclose themselves in hedges, which he never placed 
around his fold. 
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To remove these, and lead all real christians to receive 
one another, as Christ received them, is the object of the 
text. 

Jehovah speaks, by the mouth of the 
mands, * Receive ye one another, as Chris 
to the glory of God.” ‘To illustrate and ap 
will be the object of this discourse. 

It is plain from the text, that Christ receives some men, and 
treats them as his disciples. And it is equally plain that they 
are bound to receive one another, as he receives them. 

Hence the first inquiry is, how does Christ receive men? 
On what account does he treat them as his disciples ? 

Not because they belong to this particular nation, or to 
that: for in every nation, he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of him. He is no respecter of 

ersons. 

He does not receive men, because they are rich, or honored 
in the world. His disciples are often poor; and sometimes 
despised. ‘Those who have very little of this world, are often 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom. 

Christ does not receive men, because they are learned, in- 
telligent, or powerful. Foolish things has he sometimes 
chosen, to confound the wise; and weak things to confound 
the mighty, that no flesh should glory in his presence. 

Nor does he receive men because they are poor, despised, 
illiterate, or feeble. Sometimes the rich and honoured— 
learned and powerful, are humble, obedient followers of Jesus 
Christ. 

He does not receive men because they ‘are born in a chris- 
tian land, and have grown up under the light of the gospel: 
nor because they have received christian baptism ; or partaken 
of the Lord’s Supper. Many have done all this, to whom 
he will say, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 

Nor does Christ receive men, because they belong to one 
particular denomination or sect of christians ; or on account 
of their particular form of church government or external 
worship; nor does he receive them because they attend out- 
wardly to the ordinances of the gospel at this or that par- 
ticular time; or in this or that particular way.—Nor does he 
for any one of these ever reject them. And to sum up all, in 
one word, Christ does not receive men on account of any merely 
external distinction whatever. Nor does he on account of any 
merely external distinction ever reject them. But Christ re- 
ceives men, let it be written as with a pen of iron, and the 
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point of a diamond, Christ receives men, because they receive 
tim: as their prophet to teach them the will of God: their 
Priest to atone for their sins: their King, to rule in their 
hearts: receive their choicest affections, and govern their 
lives. 1 love them that love me.” «And he that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself to him.” «*And my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him and make our abode with 
him.”” 

To be received of Christ, then, ‘one thing is needful.” 
This is not any thing which is outward merely in the flesh ; 
it is that which is inward in the spirit. This is true religion. 
Christ receives all who have it: Europeans, Asiatics, Afri- 
cans, Indians, Jews, Greeks, Barbarians, Scythians, bond 
and free, of every description and of every name. 

In the darkness of human depravity, and at a great dis- 
tance from .God, they may surround themselves with little 
badges of party distinction. But Christ knows none of them 
after these distinctions. He inquires not, do men belong to 
this particular part of my followers, or to that; but do they 
belong to me / Is my love shed abroad in their hearts, by the 
Holy Ghost? And do they do the will of my father, which is 
in Heaven? if so, they are *“*my brother, and sister and 
and mother.’? Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episco- 
palians, Batiste, and persons of every denomination, who 
embrace the Lord Jesus Christ as Jehovah, their righteous- 
ness 3 and to whom he is the end of the law for righteousness, 
as he is to every one that believeth ; who love him more than 
father or mother, wife or children, houses or lands, or their 
own life, are received of Christ. 

He receives them, however, not because they belong to one 
particular part of his followers or another, but because they 
belong to him. He that believeth on the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall be saved. Let it be told to all generations, He that be- 
lieveth on the Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved, let him be- 
long to what people he may, and ‘he that believeth not shall 
be damned.”? This, then, is the one thing needful; faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that faith, which is the gift of God 
which worketh by love, and which overcometh the world; or 
in other words true reiigion. 

Hence the second inquiry is, What is true religion? Is it 
merely aname? No. Men may have a name, that they live; 
and yet be dead. Is it merely a profession? No. Men may, 
in words, profess Christ, when in works they deny him. Is 
itmerely being honest in the sight of men? No. Men must 
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render, not only to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, but 
unto God the things that are God’s. Is true religion merely 
supplying the temporal wants of men; or being zealous for 
some favorite opinion?) No. Men may give not only half, 
but all their goods to feed the poor, and their bodies to be 
burned, and yet it profit them nothing. What then is truc 
religion? ‘True religion, the religton of a sinner who is na- 
turally at enmity with God, begins in reconciliation to him. 
‘You that were sometimes alienated and enemies in your 
minds by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled.” s+ We 
pray you,” said the apostle, *¢in Christ’s stead, be ye recon- 
ciled to God.” 

‘Lhe apostacy consisted in departing from God: setting up 
a separate interest, and seeking that interest with all. the 
heart. Religion begins in renouncing that separate interest, 
and going back to God. I will arise aud go to my father, 
and r will say to him, Father I have-sinned.. The way back 
is Jesus Christ. «Lam the way } no man cometh ‘to the 
Father but by me.” 

Convicted by the Holy Ghost of his guilt and danger, con- 
demning himself for his departure, and disposed to return ; en- 
lightened to behold the spiritual beauty and glory of the Sou 
of God, set forth as a propitiation for sin; by believing in 
whom the guilty may be pardoned, and received into favour, 
the penilent, returning sinner, believes on him and finds rest 
to his soul. Reconciled by the blood of the Lamb, and dis- 
posed eternally to adore him, he cries, * Whom have I in 
heaven but thee; and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee.”? This is the commencement of true religion 
in the soul. The wanderer goes back. ‘The rebel becomes a 
son: and passes frem death unto life. «This my son was 
dead and is alive again; he was lost andiis found.” Sucha 
soul is penitent, humble, submissive, believing, obedient, 
grateful. And all who have this spirit, Christ receives, and 
treats as his disciples. This is not because they are perfect: 
or because they have, in all respects, righteousness. But it 
is because they believe on him, and his love reigns in thei 
hearts. ‘They hate sin, love holiness, and delight to do the 
will of God. On this account he receives them. And all 
christians, when this is manifested, so that they have reason 
to believe that Christ receives them, are bound also to re- 
ceive them. I say they are bound—I do not mean by civil 
jaws; but by the law of Christ. He can judge with absolute 
certainty, who receives him, and who does not. ‘They can 
judge only by appearance. He receives all who do receive 
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him. ‘They must receive all who appear to receive him. This 
appearance consists in profession and conduct. If from these 
they give reason to believe that Christ receives them ; all 
christians are bound to receive them. 

I now proceed to mention some reasons why they are bound 
to receive them. 

I. They are bound to receive them because they have rea- 
son to believe that they are real christians. And all real 
christians are essentially alike. I say essentially. They may 
be circumstantially different. But they are all essentially 
alike. ‘They have all seen the evil of sin, and they abhor it. 
They have all felt their need of Christ; and have embraced 
him as their hope of glory. His love is shed abroad in their 
hearts, by the Holy Ghost. And they delight to do his will, 
They are all engaged in the same business; are going to the 
game place; and are to join forever in the same employment. 

This, says one, may be true: yet they do not all agree with 
us, in the mode of baptism ; in the time of partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper ; in the best way of ordaining ministers; of 
governing the church; and in the form of many other external 
things. L admit it. But do they receive Jesus Christ as the 
Lord their righteousness? And does he receive them, not- 
withstanding they differ from us? If so, we must receive 
them. ‘They are children of Christ’s family. We are noth- 
ing more, even if we are real christians. And let it be remem- 
bered, that it belongs to the head of the family, to make laws, 
by which the family shall be governed ; not to the members. 
Christians, of any class, are only members of Christ’s family. 
He is the head. And what is his law? « Receive ye one 
another, as I have received you. He that cometh to Christ, shall 
not be cast out.”? And if heis not cast out by the head of the © 
family, let him not be cast out by the members. But let the 
spirit of the head, pervade all the members, and bind them in 
one holy, and everlasting communion. It is possible that 
Jesus Christ does not love other christians less, because they 
differ in some external things from us, or love us more, be- 
cause we differ in some external things from them. 

But allowing the utmost that can be wished, that they dif- 
fer from usy as much as you suppose; and that we are right, 
and they are wrong; do they differ from us, as much as wé 
lofrom Jesus Christ? Yet if christians, he receives us, freely, 
for his own name’s sake; and he commands us to receive 
them. And we shall have no excuse if we do not obey. 

If. All christians are bound to do this, because it would be 
an evidence of their religion. It would be an evidence of it 
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to their own minds, and a bright exhibition of it to the minds 
of others. It was not religion, which divided men, at first, 
but sin. And after men are born of the spirit, and are united 
to Christ, it is not religion that keeps them apart, but sin.— 
Just as far as they have the remains of that abominable thin 
which the Lord hates, they will be divided. And so far as 
they have that, which he loves, they will be united. True 
religion, in its very nature, is a spirit of holy union, to God 
and all his people. Sin, in its very nature, is a spirit of di- 
vision. And this spirit of division, so deeply rooted in the 
human heart, nothing but divine: grace will cure. Nothing 
will lead men cordially to receive all, who receive the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but a reception of Christ. Nothing will lead 
men to receive all who have true religion, and simply because 
they have it, but religion itself. And when men have so much 
of this, as to break out from the narrow limits which human 
depravity assigns them, and rise superior to all sectarian dis- 
tinctions; open the arms, and the heart of christian communion, 
and receive all, of every description, who receive the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and simply because they do it—they make a 
glorious exhibition of his heavenly Spirit; and if he who 
gives only a cup of water to a man, because he belongs to 
Christ, shall in no wise lose: his reward ; what will be his 
reward, who opens the arms and the heart, and receives all 
who receive the Saviour? ‘The Spirit himself will: bear wit- 
ness, with his spirit, that he is a child of God: while the hap- 
piness which he will enjoy, in imitating Christ, will ‘be a 
foretaste of heaven. A man cannot be so much like Jesus 
Christ, as to receive all whom he receives, without having a 
furetaste of the meeting of the general assembly and church of 
the first born; that multitude which no man can number, out 
of every nnthnans and kindred, and people, and tongue ;_strip- 
ped of all party distinctions, and mingling with one heart, 
and voice, before the throne, ‘‘unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his-own blood, and that made us 
kings and priests unto God, and his Father: to him be glory, 
and dominion, forever and ever.” 

IIL. All christians are bound to do this, because it will do 
great good. ‘There will then be but one great distinction, in 
all the world, and that will be between saints and'sinners. 
This will hav e a powerful tendency to impress the minds of 
the ungodly. ‘They can hardly see such a distinction running 
through the human race, and swallowing up all other dis- 
tinctions, without feeling, that «he shall separate them one 
from another, as ashepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.” 
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Let religion be aeted- out as a reality ; and one strong enough 
to bind the hearts of all who have it, in bonds of holy com- 
munion, with God and one another; and it will carry con- 
viction to the hardest heart. Light from on high, will break 
forth with such brightness, that men will glorify their Father 
which is in heaven. Zion will arise in her loveliest, her 
most subduing, and her most triumphant form. She will look 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear-as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners. Whocan withstand, when 
the east and the west, the north and the south, are giving 
up? When all the the kindred: spirits under heaven, come 
together, on the foundation laid in Zion, and with united 
strength, raise a monument to the glory of their King? A 
voice will be heard, «'The kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall 
reign forever and ever.” Christians! would you hasten this 
day of glory ?—bury all other distinctions in the love of Christ. 
And if any wonder, and ask you why you do it? Tell them, 
Christ does it; and we do it to imitate him. Tell them. 
Christ commanded us to do it; and «the love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” 

From this subject we learn, 

i. ‘That no man will fail of heaven for want of natural en- 
dowments, or external-distinctions ; and that no man, merely 
because he has these, will ever obtain it. Men are prone to 
place great reliance upon natural endowments and external 
distinctions; and sometimes to despond, for want of them. 
When they are told of their guilt, and their danger, and are 
urged to flee from the wrath to come; some mention their 
natural endowments, and external distinctions, as reasons 
why they should escape. Others, when they are told of the 
preciousness of Christ, and his readiness to receive them, and 
make them sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, men- 
tion their want of these, as reasons why he will not receive 
them. But natural endowments, and external distinctions, 
are not what Jesus Christ requires: he requires a humble. 
believing, affectionate heart. All other qualifications with- 
out these, are * as: sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal.” 
But let any.man, whether of small abilities, or great ; poor, 
or rich; ignorant, or learned; bond, or free; go to Christ, 
with the humble, believing, affectionate heart, and embrace 
him as his Redeemer, and Christ will receive him :—*« though 
his sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; tliouch 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” «Ho! every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
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money: come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price.” Let him that is 
athirst, come; and whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely.”? «If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink ;”? and «him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast 
out.” And if Christ receives all who come to him, and 
christians are bound to receive them, we learn, 

2. That those christians, who suppose that others are re- 
ceived of Christ, but will not receive them themselves, be- 
cause they have, as they suppose, mistaken views, about some 
external forms, of some external things, do exceedingly * err, 
not knowing the scriptures.”” ‘They do not receive others, 
as Christ receives them. But they make something essen- 
tial, in order to be received by them, which Jesus Christ 
does not make essential, in order to be received by him; and 
thus act directly against his prayer, “that they all may be 
one.” Is it right for men to make that essential, in order to 
be received by them, which Jesus Christ does not make es- 
sential, in order to be received by him? Can it be right, for 
sinners on his footstool, who have been redeemed by his blood, 
and all whose hopes are founded on his mercy, to make that 
essential, in order to be received by them, on earth, which 
Jesus Christ does not make essential, in order to be received 
by him in heaven? Suppose, a moment, that it is right ; and 
that they should differ as much from Christ, after they get to 
heaven, as they do now, and not receive some whom he re- 
ceives? O, what a discord there would be in heaven !—Glory 
to God in the highest, that all such feelings must be done 
away, before men arrive there. Never can an individual enter 
that blest abode, till he is prepared cordiaily, with the whole 
heart, to receive all whom Christ receives. This will be done 
in heaven: and ought not the temper of heaven to reign ; and 
the business of heaven to be begun here below? How sweetly 
then, the millions of the redeemed, even on earth, would 
‘¢sing the song of Moses, and the song of the Lamb !”’ 

And if christians are bound to receive one another, as Christ 
receives them; we learn, 

8. That those christians do wrong, who receive ‘others, 
without their giving any evidence, that Christ has receivetl 
them. While some do not receive all, who give such evi- 
dence; others receive those, who give no such evidence.— 
They receive those who do not even believe themselves, that 
they have ever been « ue of the Spirit ;” or have «passed 
from death unto. life 3? or have been created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works ;” gett who give no evidence of such 
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change to others. But Christ does not receive men in this 
way, without any evidence of their being his true disciples. 
Nor if christians obey him, can they. 

We learn from this subject, 

4, The reason, why a person, who has been received by 
others, as a Christian, but who, afterwards, becomes openly 
immoral, and continues so, notwithstanding all the means, 
which Christ has appointed to reclaim him, should be exclud- 
ed from Christian communion. It is because he gives reason 
to believe, that he was never received by Christ. His intro- 
duction to christian communion, was an imposition on men. 
They supposed him to be a friend to Christ and his cause. 
But when he proves by his works, that he is an enemy, and 
continues in open rebellion against Christ, notwithstanding 
all the means which he has appointed to reclaim him: he 
must be, to the friends of Christ, as an heathen man, and a 
publican.. ‘They must not receive him, or treat him as a dis- 
ciple of Jesus. But should he afterwards see the error of his 
way, and turn from it unto God; confess his sin and forsake 
it; appear to be humble, believing and obedient; and give 
reason to believe, that he is received of Christ—all christians 
must receive him, fréely, for Christ’s sake: and it will be to 
the glory of God. 

5. Two things are needful, in order to introduce the Mel- 
lennium, ‘The first, for all men to receive Christ as their 
Redeemer, give to him their hearts, and their lives. ‘The 
second is, for all to receive one another, as Christ received 
them. And the whole earth would be filled with the glory of 
God, as the waters cover the seas. 

My hearers—have you done the first thing? Have you re- 
ceived Christ as your Redeemer, and given him your hearts? 
Hiave you, who were enemies to God, by grace been recon- 
ciled, through the blood of the Lamb? And are you now, 
through boundless mercy, sons and daughters of the Lord Al- 
mighty? If so, can you who have been saved from the bot- 
tomless pit, and are, through the love of Christ, to stand for- 
ever on Mount Zion, withhold the hand, or the heart of com- 
munion, from any whom Christ loves—for whom he shed his 
own blood—on whom he has stamped his blessed image—who 
are graven on the palms of his hands, and borne about con- 
tinually upon his heart—who are kept as the apple of his eye 
—and who will be greeted, the moment they enter heaven, by 
fen thousand thousand of the Church of the first born; can 
0 forbid it Lord, and help us to receive 
them, as thou hast received us, to the glory of God. 
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SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM MODERN TRAVELS, 





Isatau xiii. 21. “ But wild beasts of the desert shall lie 
there.”’—* In my second visit to Birs Nimrood, while pass- 
ing rapidly over the last tracts of the ruin-spread ground, 
at some little distance from the outer bank of its quadrangu- 
lar boundary, my party suddenly halted, having described 
several dark objects moving along the summit of its hill, 
which they construed into dismounted Arabs on the look-out, 
while their armed brethren must be lying concealed under 
the southern brow of the mound. ‘Thinking this very proba- 
ble, I took out my glass to examine, and soon distinguished 
that the cause of our alarm were two or three majestic lions, 
taking the air upon the heights of the pyramid. Perhaps I 
never had beheld so sublime a picture to the mind, as well as 
to the eye. ‘These were a.species of enemy which my party 
were accustomed to dread without any panic fear; and while 
we continued to advance, though slowly, the hallooing of 
the people, made the noble beasts gradually change their 
position, till, in the course of twenty minutes, they totally 
disappeared. We then rode close up to the ruins ; and I had 
once more the gratification of ascending the awful.sides of 
the tower of Babel. In my progress I stopped sevéral times 
to look at the broad prints of the feet of the lions, left plainly 
in the clayey soil; and, by the track, I saw that if we had 
chosen to rouse such royal game, we need not go far to find 
their lair. But while thus actually contemplating these savage 
tenants, wandering amidst the towers of Babylon, and bed- 
ding themselves within the deep cavities of her once magnifi- : 
cent temple, I could not help reflecting on how faithfully the ; 
various prophecies have been fulfilled, which relate, in the , 
Scriptures, to the utter fall of Babylon, and abandonment of @ | 
the place ; verify, in fact, the very words of Isaiah, * Wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there, &c.?”—Sir R. K. Porter’s & ° 
Travels in Persia. | : 
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Marr. xxii. 12. And he saith unto him, Friend, how 
camest thou tn hither not having a wedding garment ?”’—By the 
following statement it will appear how peculiarly necessary 
it was, and still is, to possess, in the East, what may be 
termed a dress of ceremony for special occasions. . «* There 
is a vulgar rumour, that, when a Christian wishes for an au- 
dience, a message is delivered to the Grand Signor, setting @ | 
forth, that a dog, naked and hungry, begs to be admitted: to & ,, 
which is given this reply, Clothe him, and feed him, and 
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bring him in. The pelisse is.a badge of honour in Turkey, 
the same as the garter or court rebes are in England. But 
perhaps the humiliating expression of clothing may arise from 
the nature of the Frank’s dress, which is considered by the 
Turks as.no dress at all. It is reckoned indecent, in the 
short oriental or Mameluke costume, to make an ordinary 
visit without that outer garment which covers one like a college 
gown.” —Sir F. Henniker’s Notes during a Visit to Egypt, &c. 

LUKE x. 30. “4 certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves.”’—The following narra- 
tion furnishes a good illustration of this passage: « About: 
eight o’clock in the morning a janissary was in waiting. 
Having been repeatedly assured that there was no danger on’ 
this side of Jericho, and scarcely believing that there was 
any on the other, I had resolved upon having no other attend- 
ant. I was at the same time provided with a letter to the 
governor of Jericho, commanding him to furnish me with an 
escort. As we were on the point of starting, Nicholai ex- 
pressed a wish to see the Jordan: a horse was procured : he 
girded on his sword, and with my fowling-piece in his hand, 
we sailed forth. ‘The route is over hills, rocky, barren, and 
uninteresting. We arrived ata fountain, and here my two 
attendants paused to refresh themselves: the day was so hot 
that I was anxious to finish the journey, and hurried for- 
wards. A ruined building, situated on the summit of a hill, 
was now: within sight, and I urged my horse towards it ; the 
janissary galloped by me, and, making signs for me not to 
precede him, he rode into and round the building, and then 
motioned me to advance. We came next to a hill, through 
the very apex of which has been cut a passage, the rocks 
overhanging,it on.either side. I was in the act of passing 
through this ditch, when a bullet whizzed by, close to my 
head: I saw no one, and had scarcely time to think, when 
another was fired, some short distance in advance. I could 
yet see no one; the janissary was yet beneath the brow of 
the hill, in,shis descent: I looked back, but my servant was 
not yet within sight. I looked up, and within a few inches 
of my head were three muskets, and three men taking aim at 
me. Escape or resistance was alike impossible: I got off 
my horse. Eight men jumped down frem the rocks, and 
commenced a scramble for me: I observed also a party run- 
ning towards Nicholai. At this moment the janissary gal- 
loped in among us with his sword drawn, I knew that if 
blood were spilt I should be sacrificed, and I called upon him 
to fly. He wounded one man that had hold of me: I receiy- 
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ed two violent blows, intended, I believe, for him. From the 
effect of one-I was protected by my turban; I was not armed. 
The janissary cut down another Arab, and all the rest 
scrambled up the rocks. ‘The janissary turned his horse, and 
and rode off, calling on me to follow him, which I did on 
foot. In the mean time the Arabs prepared their matchlocks, 
and opened a fire upon us, but only few of their shots came 
very near. We had advanced about a league, when two of 
the banditti made a show of cutting us off. A sudden panic 
seized the janissary: he cried on the name of the prophet, 
and galloped away. I called out to him that there were but 
two; that with his sword and pistols, if we stooped behind a 
stone, we could kill them both. He rode back towards the 
Arabs: they had guns,-and the poor fellow returned full 
speed. As he passed, I caught at a rope hanging from his 
saddle: I had hoped to have leaped upon his horse, but found 
myself unable: my feet were dreadfully lacerated -by the 
honey-combed rocks. Nature would support me no longer: 
I fell, but still clung tothe rope: in this manner I was drawn 
some few yards, till, bleeding from my ancle to my shoulder, 
I resigned myself to my fate. As soon as I stood up, one 
pf my pursuers took aim at me: but the other casually ad- 
vancing between us, prevented his firing: he then ran up, 
and with his sword aimed such a blow as would not have re- 
quired a second: his companion prevented its full effect, so 
that it merely cut my ear in halves, and laid open one side 
of my face ; they then stripped me naked.—Zbid. 

2 Kines v. 17. * And gVaaman said, Shall there not then, 
I pray thee, be given to thy servant two mules’ burden of 
earth 2°°—** On their return, my muleteer, as an offering ol 
gratitude, presented me some sacred cakes, made of the earth 
which had borne the tent of their martyr (Hossein,) and which @ ! 
are kept in a sort of sanctuary, near the entrance of his tomb, 
being close to the spot where he was assassinated. The earth, & , 
even in its simple state, is purchased with avidity by the pil- & 1, 
grims, and is said to possess the most miraculous proper- 
ties.”—Sir R. K, Porter’s Travels. 
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Juntelliqence. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the General Assembly of the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
(Concluded from P. 436.) 


Ir being the order of the day to 
hold an election of Trustees of the 
General Assembly, an election was 
held to fill the vacancy in the Board 
of Trustees occasioned by the death 
of Jared Ingersoll, Esq. and Charles 
Chauncey, Esq. was duly chosen.— 
Resolved, that no further election of 
Trustees be held this year. 


A Summary View of the present state of 

the Widows’ Fund, May 22, 1823. 
Number of annuitants now 

on the fund, fifteen. 
Amount of annual pay- 

ments to annuitants, - $1446 63 
Of the above annuitants, 

five being children, 

their annuities will ter- 

minate after 1, 1, 3, 4, 5, 

payments respectively. 
The amount of annuities 

not called for, - - 222 86 
Annual expenses, secre- 

tary’s and treasurer’s 

salaries, about - - 285 00 
Number of contributors, 

including six perma- 

nent deposits from 

churches, &c. and eight 

permanent deposits for 

life, thirty-nine. 
Amount of annual pay- 

ments receiveable from 

contributors, - - 540 00 
Arrears of annualrates, - 1863 13 
Interest due on arrears of 


rates, - - - 424 64 
Amount due § Principal, 40775 50 
on bonds, ? Jnterest, - 3676 2 

Hence the whole annual 
expenditure is - - 1749 63 


And the whole annual in- 
come, if duly received, 


is . . p - 2968 13 
The whole amount of in- 

terest now due, is - 4100 93 
And that of the annuities, 
unpaid (as above) - 222 86 
“ Signed _) R. Parrerson, ‘T'reas. 


VoL. Vr. «Vo. 9.—-September 


The consideration of the report of 
the committee to which was referred 
the report of the Board of Directors 
of the Theological Seminary, was re- 
sumed, and the report being read 
and amended, was adopted, and is as 
follows, viz. 


1, That the report of the Board of 
Directors be adopted. 

2. That an appropriation of four 
thousand five hundred dollars be 
made to meet the current expenses 
of the Seminary the ensuing year. 

3. That the General Assembly re- 
spectfully decline for the present, to 
accept the act of incorporation of the 
legislature of New-Jersey, entitled 
“An act for incorporating Trustees 
of the Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church at Princeton, 
in the State of New-Jersey.”” And 
that the act be referred to the Board 
of Directors to procure, if practica- 
ble, a repeal of the last clause of the 
act. 

4. That the Assembly highly ap- 
prove of the suggestion in the Re- 
port of the Board of Directors, re- 
specting the founding of scholarships 
by wealthy and liberal congregations, 
the said congregations vesting in 
their sessions the right of nominating 
the several incumbents on the funds 
thus created. And they recommend 
the attention of the churches to that 
part of the report of the Board of 
Directors, 

5. That while the Assembly feel 
thankful to those liberal associations 
and individuals who have contributed 
to the Student’s Fund; they regret 
to find that a number of associations 
which have given their aid in former 
years, have discontinued their exer. 
tions, in consequence of which, sey- 
eral students of promise have been 
obliged to withdraw from the Semi- 
nary, and others have been diséour: 
aged from entering. 

1825. 62 
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6. Whereas the Board of Directors 
report that the contingent fund 
entirely inadequate to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the ensuing year, 
Resolved, that the directors be re- 
quired to write to such congregations 
as they may think proper, and request 
that a collection be immediately ta- 
ken up to assist in meeting the cur- 
rent expenses of the year, 

7. Resolved, That the Treasurer 
of the Asse mbly be, and he is hereby 
authorized to borrow for the use of 
the contingent Fund of the Theolo- 
wical Seminary, (if the same should 
be necessary) a sum not exceeding 
two thousand dollars, on the best 
terms on which he can effect said 
loan. 

The following question was over- 
tured, and being read was put on the 
docket, viz. 

The memorial from the Associate * 
Reformed Synod of New-York, claim- 
ing the Library and funds that had 
been transferred by the late General 
Synod of the Associate Reformed 
Church to the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, was wit!: the leave of 
the Assembly, withdrawn by one of 
the commissioners who had present- 
ed it, stating that he took upon him- 
self the responsibility of withdrawing 
%. ‘The other commissioner had left 
the city several days previous. The 
memorial having been withdrawn, the 
following resolutions were adopted, 
viz. 

Resolved, 1, That if any of the 
Presbyteries under the care of the 
Associate Reformed Synod of New- 
York, shall at any future time send 
any of their c candidates for the Gos- 
pel Ministry to our Theological Sem- 
inary at Princeton, they shall be re- 
ceived on the same terms as candi- 
dates from our own Presbyteries, 
and entitled to all privileges, both 
trom the library and the funds of the 
institution, which are enjoyed by 
other students in the same personal 
civcumstances. 

Resolved, 2. ‘That Drs. Nott, Blatch- 
ford and Chester, be a committee to 
confer with the Associate Reformed 
Synod of New-York, or any commit- 
tee which that Synod may appoint, 


Extracts from the Minulés of the General Assembly. 





on the subject of a friendly corres. 
pondence with this body, or of the 
amalgamation of their churches with 
the Presbyterian church in the Unit. 
ed States; and that said committee 
report to the next assembly any such 
measures for adoption as the con. 
ferring parties may judge best calcu. 
lated to promote the spiritual welfare 
of these two Presbyterian denomina. 
tions. 

After these resolutions were adopt- 
ed, Dr. Proudfit, the commissioner 
present, declared that he was much 
more pleased and gratified by the 
adoption of these resolutions than he 
would have been by the Assembly’s 
granting the claims of the memorial 
in their whole extent. 

Resolved, Vhat Dr. Miller, 
Green, Dr. Alexander, Mr. M‘Cartee 
and Dr. Janeway, be appointed a 
committee to inquire whether any, 
and if any, what measures ought to 
be adopted for the better conducting 
of the business of the General As- 
sembly, and that this committee re- 
port to the next Assembly. 

Resolved, That Dr. Ely, Rev. Tim- 
othy Alden and the Rev. John M, 
Duncan be a committee to confer 
with a committee from the General 
Synod of the Reformed German 
Church of North America, if sucha 
committee should be appointed by 
that body, on the subject of a con- 
nexion by correspondence between 
the two churches, and to make a re- 
port to the next General Assembly. 

The committee appointed to draft 
an answer to the following question, 
overtured from the Presbytery of 
Georgia, viz. “ Whence do the Gen- 
eral Assembly derive authority to 
empower the ‘Moderator of a church 
session to administer an oath ?” re- 
ported the following, which was 
adopted, viz. “ An oath for confirma- 
tion, (saith the Apostle,) is to men, 
an end of all strife,’ Heb. vi. 16, It 
isa solemn affirmation, wherein we 
appeal to God, as the witness of the 
truth of what we say; and with aa 
mmprecation of his vengeance if what 
we aflirm is faise, or what we prom: 
ise be not perturmed. Its force re 
sults from a belief that God will pun 
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Extracts from the Minutes of the General Assembly. 


ish false swearing with more severity, 
than a simple he, or breach of prom- 
ise; because perjury is a sin of great- 
er deliberation, and violates superior 
confidence. 

That oaths are lawful is evident 
from the fact that our Lord when in- 
tcrrogated on certain occasions, an- 
swered upon oath. See Matt. xxvi. 
63, 64. Paul also uses several ex- 
pressions which contain the nature 
of an oath. See Rom, i. 9. ix. 1, 
1 Cor. xv. 31. 2 Cor, i. 18. Gal. i, 20, 
They are solemn appeals to God. It 
is manifest that oaths are not to be 
used on light or trivial occasions. 
We are expressly commanded not to 
take God’s name in vain. But as the 
Bible dogs not point out the particu- 
lar occasions when oaths are to be 
used; nor the persons who are to 
administer them, these circumstan- 
ces are left to the discretion of indi- 
viduals and communities. The ne- 
cessity of oaths is founded in expe- 
diency ; and all associations whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, have a right to 
use them for confirmation, when, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion, 
they are deemed important. It is 
lawful for every community, in the 
compact on which their union is 
founded, to point out the cases in 
which oaths shall be used, and whoe 
shall administer them. ‘The authori- 
ty of Moderators in the Presbyterian 
church to administer oaths, is not de- 
rived from the General Assembly, 
but from the constitution, or articles 
of compact, which our churches have 
adopted, and by which they have 
agreed to be governed asa Chris- 
tian community. It may be proper 
also to add, that the oaths prescrib- 
ed by ecclesiastical authority and 
administered by civil authority, in 
no respect interfere with our re- 
lations to civil society. Nor can the 
administering of them if rightly view- 
ed, be considered as a violation of 
those laws of the state, which pre- 
scribe the manner in which civil 
oaths, shall be administered, 

The committee, to which had been 
referred the Synodical and Presby- 
terial reports reported, and their re- 
port being read, it was directed that 
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the Stated Clerk transcribe it into 
the Compendious View ; and it was 
agreed that the following part be en- 
tered on the minutes, viz. 

From the Compendious View it 
appears that at the present time 
there are under the care of this As- 
sembly 12 Synods and 7! Presbyte- 
ries. Reports for the last year have 
been received from 7 Synods and 51 
Presbyteries, 51 Presbyteries have 
reported on the number of commu- 
nicants added during the year; on 
the whole number of communicants 
and on the baptism of adults and of 
infants. On collections for Presby- 
teries, 8 have reported ; 33 have re- 
ported on the education fund, 40 on 
the missionary fund, 49 on the com- 
missioners’ fund and 14 on the Theo- 
logical Seminary. From the reports 
that have been received, the whole 
number of congregations under the 
care of this Assembly does not ap- 
pear; as only 1177, certainly much 
below the real number, have been 
reported, Of these 578 have report- 
ed on the number of communicants, 
added last year, 679 have reported 
on the whole number of communi- 
cants, 410 have reported on the bap- 
tism of adults, and 602 on the nuin- 
ber of infants baptized. It is there- 
fore manifest that the Compendious 
View affords a very imperfect exhi- 
bition of the state of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, either as to ministers, 
churches, communicants, baptisms or 
contributions. ‘Twenty Presbyteriés 
have made no report on any subject. 
The smallest number of congrega- 
tions that have reported on any sub- 
ject is 8, while the largest number is 
only 679, little more than half the 
number of congregations that have 
been reported, and certainly less 
than half the whole number under 
the care of the General Assembly. 

The undersigned Commissioners, 
appointed by the last General Synod _ 
of the Associate Reformed Church to 
settle all accounts belonging to the 
same, and to transfer the library and 
such funds as may be found in the 
hands of the Treasurer, after defray- 
ing all just claims, to the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, reported, and 
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their report was read, and is as fol- 
lows, viz. 

That they had fulfilled their ap- 
pointment, and that on the 27th of 
May, 182<, the library was delivered 
by them to the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors of 
the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton—that the amount of funds re- 
ceived from the sale of stocks trans- 
ferred by the Treasurer of the The- 
ological Seminary of the Associate 
Reformed Church was eight hundred 
and forty-nine dollars and eighty 
cents—and the claims which have 
been allowed and paid amounted to 
six hundred and eighty-four dollars 
and six cents, as per statement and 
vouchers below, and the balance be- 
ing one hundred and sixty-five dollars, 
seventy-four cents has been paid 
over to the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. as per receipt accompa- 
nying this. There has been trans- 
ferred one hundred and fifty dollars 
in the stock of the Manhattan com- 
pany of the city of New-York, to the 
name of Dr. Ashbel Green, and there 
remains to be transferred one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars in the 
stock of Schuylkill Bridge company, 
which now stands in the name of 
James R, Smith, the former Treasur- 
er of the Theological Seminary of the 
Associate Keformed Church, together 
with sixty-two dollars and fifty cents 
due as dividends on the same. This 
last will be transferred to the Trus- 
tees of the General Assembly as soon 
as practicable. 

W. W. PHILLIPS. 
A. FALCONER. 
New-York, May 19, 1823. 

The following recommendation of 
a day of thanksgiving, humiliation, 
and prayer, was adopted, viz. 

Whereas the dispensations of Di- 
vine Providence toward our country, 
and especially toward the church 
under the care of the General Assem- 
bly, have been, during the past year, 
of a mixed character, calling, at once, 
for lively gratitude and for deep hu- 
miliation; the Assembly would re- 
spectfully call the churches of their 
communion to public and solemn ex- 
ercises of a corresponding character. 


Comiis- 
stoners. 
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They would, therefore, earnestly 
and aftectionatély recommend to all 
the churches under their care, to set 
apart the first Thursday of Novem. 
ber next, as a day of thanksgiving, 
humiliation and prayer—to abstain 
on that day from all labours and re. 
creations—to assemble in their re. 
spective places of worship—to offer 
their united and fervent thanksgiving 
to the God of all grace, for his many 
mercies to our country, and to our 
beloved Zion, in the course of the 
year; and to pray, that the Holy 
Spirit may be poured out upon our 
churches, and upon all the churches 
of Christ in our Jand and throughout 
the world; that religion may be eve- 
ry where revived; that the progress 
of error may be arrested ; that every 
thing unfriendly to the reign of right- 
eousness may be destroyed; that 
Christians of all denominations may 
be more and more united in affection 


-and effort; that the missionary cause 


and the cause of Bible Societies, may 
be extended and made to triumph in 
every part of the world; that wars 
may cease to the ends of the earth; 
and that the glory of the latter day 
may be hastened. 


The report of the committee on 
the communication from the secreta- 
ry of the United Foreign Missionary 
Society, was taken up, and being 
read was adopted, and is as follows, 
viz. 

Resolved, That this Assembly 
deem it a duty and privilege to make 
very special exertions for the exten- 
sion of the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
Pagan lands. 

Resolved, That this Assembly very 
gratefully acknowledge the smiles of 
a kind Providence, upon the opera- 
tions of the United Foreign Missiona- 
ry Society hitherto, and cherish the 
hope that this union in benevolent 
exertions, will strengthen the bonds 
by which the different ecclesiastical 
bodies composing this society are 
united. 

Resolved, That the congregations 
within our limits be requested to in- 
crease their exertions in aid of the 
funds of this society, either by annual 
contributions, or by forming and by 











rendering more efficient auxiliary 
societies, or by collections at the 
Monthly Concert, or in any other 
method which by them may be deem- 
ed expedient. 

Resolved, That it is highly impor- 
tant and necessary, that this society 
should have an official organ of com- 
munication to the public, which shall 
be considered as the property of the 
society, and as primarily devoted to 
its interests; and as the American 
Missionary Register, printed in New- 
York, anc edited by the Secretary of 
this society, has become this acknow]- 
edged organ, it is further resolved, 
that the Register be recommended 
to the patronage of the congrega- 
tions under the care of the Assembly, 
as the means of increasing the funds 
of the society, while it spreads ne- 
cessary and important information. 

The following question was over- 
tured, viz. “Is a Presbytery consti- 
tutionally censurable at the bar of a 
Synod, for receiving under their 
care a congregation which has been 
dismissed by the Presbytery to which 
it formerly belonged ?” 

Resolved, That it is unconstitu- 
tional for a Presbytery to dismiss a 
congregation under their care, and 
for any other Presbytery to receive 
the congregation so dismissed with- 
out the approbation of the Synod to 
which such Presbyteries respectively 
belong. 

Drs. Miller, Green, and Alexander, 
were appointed a committee with 
full powers to employ suitable per- 
sons as agents to solicit contributions 
for the Contingent Fund of the The- 
ological Seminary, to prescribe their 
routes, give them instructions, and 
do whatsoever else in their judgment 
may be necessary, to ensure success 
to a measure so important. 

The committee to which was re- 
ferred the communication from the 
Board of Managers of the American 
Colonization Society, reported, and 
their report being read, was adopted, 
and is as follows, viz. 

That the members of this society 
are zealously and successfully prose- 
cuting the noble object for which 
they were associated ; that they have 
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already planted, at Cape Montscrado, 
a healthy spot on the western Coast 
of Africa, a colony consisting of about 
one hundred and thirty free persons 
of colour: and that they have a fair 
prospect of speedily increasing the 
colony, and placing it ina safe and 
advantageous condition, should the 
friends of humanity and of religion 
come forward and give it their prompt 
and cordial support. Believing that 
the cause of suffering Africa is deep- 
ly involved in the success of this so- 
ciety, and that important benefit 
would result to oar own country from 
conveying to the land of their-fathers, 
such of our free people of colour as 
are willing and prepared to go, your 
committee recommend the adoption 
of the following resolutions, viz. 

1. Resolved, That the Assembly 
still cherish toward the objects and 
labours of this society, the same sen- 
timents of high and honourable re- 
gard which they expressed on a for- 
mer occasion. 

2. Resolved, That from the facts 
laid before the Assembly, they are of 
opinion that the operations of this so- 
ciety have reached a. crisis which 
loudly demands the attention of the 
pious and benevolent, and which, if 
properly regarded, may speedily 
open the way for relieving the mise- 
ries of Africa, by introducing inte 
that oppressed and degraded coun- 
try, the blessings of civilization and 
religion. 

5. Resolved, That the Assembly 
cheerfully and earnestly recommend 
to the individuals and churches 
under their care, to favour the object 
and sustain the efforts of the Coloni- 
zation Society, in such way as to them 
may be found most practicable and 
convenient. 

Resolved, That all the Presbyte- 
ries under the care of this Assembly 
be, and they hereby are required, 
as soon as possible, after their several 
sessions immediately preceding the 
meeting of the Assembly, to send up 
to the corresponding secretary of the 
Board of Education under the care of 
the Assembly, a report, stating what 
monies they have collected for the 
education of poor and pious youth in 
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their bounds; and what candidates 
or students they have on their charit- 
able funds. 

Resolved also, That when any 
Presbytery has no beneficiary on their 
funds, they be, and they hereby are 
required to remit their funds to the 
Treasurer of said Board of Education, 
that the same may be appropriated 
according to the constitution of the 
Board. 

Resolved, That the Board of Edu- 
cation be, and they hereby are re- 
quired to report annually a summary 
of what has been done in the busi- 
ness of education by the Presbyteries 
as well as the auxiliary societies, and 
that heréafter the Assembly will act 
on the report of the Board of Edu- 
cation and not require the Presby- 
teries to report immediately to the 
Assembly. 


The committee appointed on the 
subject of obtaining more full and 
accurate reports from the Presbyte- 
ries, reported, and their report being 
read, was adopted, viz: Resolved, 
That the stated clerk of the Assem- 
bly be directed to address a printed 
circular to the Moderator or some 
other member of each Presbytery, 
calling their attention to the orders 
- of the Assembly on the subject of 
Presbyterial reports, and pointing 
out the deficiences which have oc- 
‘curred in this part of official duty ; 
at the same time urging the Presby- 
teries to adopt such measures as may 
secure full and accurate reports to 
‘the Assembly ; especially as a list of 
the names of the ministers and con- 
gregations and the number of com- 
municants are to be published the 
ensuing year. If no safe private op- 
portunity presents, the Assembly re- 
commend that reports be forwarded 
by mail. 

Resolved, That this Assembly- be 
dissolved, and that another Assembly 
chosen in the same manner, be re- 
quired to meet in the First Presby- 
terian Church in this city, on the 
third Thursday in May, 1824, at 11 
.o’clock, A. M. Concluded with 
prayer. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT PRINCE. 
TON, NEW-JERSEY,. 


Abstract of the eleventh Annual Report 
of the Board of Directors, present. 
ed to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in May, 1823, 
Tue number of Students at the 

date of the last report was Sixty-five, 

During the summer session eight were 

received ; and three were regularly 

dismissed. 

At the close of the session, certi- 
ficates that they had completed the 
whole course prescribed, were given 
to seven Students. 

During the winter session Forty. 
four additional Students were receiy- 
ed; seven withdrew in good stand- 
ing; ten were regularly dismissed ; 
and two died. 

The whole number of Students 
connected with the Seminary during 
the winter session was WVinety-six. 
The number now in connexion with 
it is eighty-five. 

Since the last Annual Report twen- 
ty-two Students have been licensed 
to preach the Gospel. 

The Semi-annual examinations of 
the Students have been satisfactory 
to the Board. 

The benefactions during the year 
for the support of necessitous Stu- 
dents, as reported by the Professors, 
amount to $1,910 634, exclusive of 
several articles of clothing. 


“The number of books presented 
to the library through the year past 
has been small, compared with pre- 
ceding years. Only twenty volumes 
have been received. To these the 
Board have the pleasure to report, 
have been added the valuable library 
of the lata Theological Seminary of 
the Associate Reformed Synod.— 
Shortly after the last Assembly rose, 
this library, together with the valua- 
ble cases in which it was contained, 
were delivered by a committee of the 
late Associate Reformed Synod, to a 
committee of the Board of Directors. 
The books and cases were received 
into the Seminary in the month of 
June last. On this subject, the h- 
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prarian in his report to the Board re- 
marks, “The number of volumes is 
between 2400 and 2500. They are, 
with some exceptions, in very good 
condition as to binding, &c. general- 
ly excellent editions, and making al- 
together a collection equally rare 
and valuable, and fully answering, it 
is believed, any expectations that 
may have been formed respecting 
it.’ Khe whole library now consists 
of about 4,500 volumes, and nearly 
600 pamphlets.” 

The last Assembly appropriated 
for the general purposes of the In- 
stitution, including the unexpended 
balance of the former year, the sum 
of $5,430 23. 

The expenditures of the year have 
amounted to $5,558 954; leaving 
$71 274 of the appropriation unex- 
pended. 

At the last session of the Legisla- 
ture of New-Jersey, the application 
for an Act of incorporation was re- 
newed ; and an Act passed that Body, 
which with this report was laid be- 
fore the General Assembly. 


One new Scholarship had been 
founded during the year by Mr. Wm. 
Scott, a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Elizabethtown, New- 
Jersey; making the whole number of 
Scholarships nine. 

“ The principles on which this gen- 
erous endowment has been made, 
the Board beg leave to report to the 
Assembly, in the words of the writ- 
ten communication of Mr. Scott.— 
“The terms on which I found a Scho- 


_ Jarship are the following: I retain in 


my own hands the right of nominating 
the scholar as long as I live, and,-if I 
leave a widow, she is to have the 
same right during her life; and after 
her decease, the right is to be vest- 
ed forever, in the session of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth- 
town. 

“The Board would here respectful- 
ly suggest to the Assembly, whether 
there are not some wealthy and lib- 
eral congregations, who would be 
willing to endow scholar ships in the 
Seminary, vesting in their own ses- 
sions the right of nominating the 
students who from time to time shall 
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receive the benefit of the funds thus 
created. The raising of sufficient 
funds for the support of indigent 
Theological Students, is an exceed- 
ingly important object. Much has 
been done in years past by the liber- 
ality of Female Societies, and the 
Board fondly hope that these saluta- 
ry streams of benevolence will con- 
tinue to flow; but these associations 
cannot be relied on as affording a 
permanent aid. Already many have 
been discontinued, and many prom- 
ising Students cannot receive the im- 
portant benefits of our Seminary for 
want of the means of support. 

** The report ofthe Professors made 
to the Board at their meeting the 
last week, contains, on this subject, 
the following paragraph, to which 
the Board beg leave to call the at- 
tention of the Assembly.—* Several 
of the Students have been obliged te 
withdraw from the Seminary, and 
apply themselves to teaching as 2 
means of support. The Professors 
fear that other students, who have 
been hitherto able to pursue their 
studies with tolerable comfort, will 
be obliged, on account of the failure 
of their funds, to resort to the same 
means. The funds for the aid of in- 
digent students, in the hands of the 
Professors, are almost entirely ex- 
hausted. And, in consequence of 
this, they have been under the pain- 
ful necessity of returning an unfa- 
vorable answer to a number of ap- 
plications for aid, which have been 
presented by young men of hopeful 
piety and promising talents, and whe 
are likely, on this account, to be 
prev ented from entering our Semi- 
nary.” The facts in the above par- 
agraph, the Board would ‘remark, 
loudly call upon the friends of the 
Seminary and the friends of religion, 
to awake to renewed exertion to 
provide the means of support for in- 
digent students, who may desire to 
receive the benetit of the instructions. 
of the Theological Seminary. 


Professors in the Seminary. 


Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D, 
Professor of Didactic and Poletnic 
Theology. 
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Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Ohurch Government. 

Rev. Charles Hodge, Professor of 
Oriental and Biblical Literature, 

Officers of the Board of Directors. 
Ashbel Green, D. D. President. 
John Woodhull, D. D. 1st. V. Pres. 
Jacob J. Janeway, D. D. 2d. V. Pres. 
John M‘Dowell, D. D. Secretary. 

Present Directors of the Seminary. 

Minisrens—Samuel Blatchford, 
D. D.; John EF. Latta; Francis Her- 
ron; John Johnston; David Com. 
fort; Joseph Caldwell, D. D.; John 
M. Duncan; Eliphalet Nott, D. D.; 
John H. Rice, D. D.; Asa Hillyer, 
D. D.; John Chester, D. D.; John 
Woodhull, D. D.; Thomas M‘Auley, 
D. D.; Gardiner Spring, D. D.; Ash- 
bel Green, D. D.; John M*‘Dowell, 
D. D.; John B. Romeyn, D. D.; Wil- 
liam Neill, D. D.; Jacob J. Janeway, 
D. D.; James Richards D. D.; Ezra 
S. Ely, D. D. 

Evprns— Divie Bethune; Alexan- 
der Henry; Eleazer Lord; Zecha- 
riah Lewis; Jolin Van Cleve, Elias 
B. Caldwell; Samuel Bayard; Thos. 
Bradford, Jr.; Benjamin Strong. 





From Israel's Advocate. 
LETTER FROM COUNT VON DER RECKE, 


‘Tur following communications 
were addressed by Count Von der 
Recke to Mr. Jadownicky, who trans- 
lated them from the German, and 
transmitted them to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Society for 
Meliorating the Condition of the 
Jews. ‘They will be read with inter- 
est and pleasure by Christians, and 
by every reflecting and benevolent 
Jew. They are a triumphant refu- 
tution of the charge, that all plans to 
improve the spiritual and temporal 
condition of that interesting portion 
of the human family, are visionary. 
Something, tt will be seen, has been al- 
ready done, and through the instru- 
mentality of a single individual; and 
if Christians more generally harmon- 
ized on this subject, and manifested 
more of the zeal and enterprise of 
this benevolent nobleman, we should, 
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with the blessing of God, soon see¢ 
greater things than these. The be. 
liever in Old Testament prophecy 
did not, indeed, want this proof, that 
Jew and Gentile can be associated 
together in one told, under one shep- 
herd. Infidels alone deny this. Yet 
it must encourage his heart, and 
strengthen his hands in his efforts to 
graft the branch, which has been 
broken off, into the olive tree. Such 
things partially realize the visions of 
the seers, and cherish the joyful an- 
ticipations of that day, when the Jews 
shall be broughtin with the fullness of 
the Gentile nations. [| Ed, Adv. 


Dussevruat, Apriy 11, 1823. 


Dearly Beloved Friend, 

{ cannot tell you how many diffi. 
culties the work at Dusselthal had 
to encounter before it became, in 
some degree, according to my wish- 
es. [took possession of Dusselthal 
in the month of April last, without 
having a single individual in whom I 
could confide ; but I struggled thro’, 
in the sure and joyful confidence 
that the Lord would not forsake me, 
In the day time all the external con- 
cerns of the Asylum lay upon me, 
and in the evening and night I an- 
swered the most necessary letters, 
until [sunk down through fatigue. 
Yes, my dear friend, [ cannot tell you 
how difficult it was to sustain myself 
under these troubles: besides which, 
I had my afflictions and persecutions 
from Christians. In this situation I 
was reluctant to write you. I could 
not give you joyful intelligence, and 
I waited in hopes of better times. 
These are now appearing as a reward 
and triumph of faith, as you will see 
from the account of our establish- 
ment, annexed to my letter, for the 
information of your Society. 

The Jewish youth under my care 
give promise of improvement. A- 
mong them are three Jewish girls; a 
young man has just arrived, and 
many others are on their way hither. 
Mr. Simon, from Arolsen,* a licensed 
preacher, who is living with me, is 

* Two persons of this name, it will be observ- 


ed, are mentioned in the letter, one from Arol- 
sen, and the other from Poland. 
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also a Jew, bat was baptized when 
young. He is an humble devoted 
disciple of Jesus, and a faithful wit- 
ness and teacher of the truth. 

Your letters and communications I 
have duly received, and I fervently 
thank the Lord that he has heard my 
prayers, been with you, and given 
you wisdom and grace when you 
were in need of them.~ May he be 
still with you and bless you, accord- 
ing to the richness of his goodness, 
To excite an interest forthe cause of 
the Jews in Germany, I publish your 
communications by extracts. Ihave 
also issued addresses to all benevo- 
lent assoctations in Germany, solicit- 
ing their co-operation in our work at 
Dusselthal. We have already about 
eighty christian children of both sex- 
es, among whom the grace of God is 
richly displayed, and who live happy 
and contented in our asylum. Rec- 
koning the Jews of the institution, our 
number is about one hundred and 
twenty, to whom the hatd of the 
Lord gives out of free grace, daily 
bread, and to whom, Oh admire his 
mercy ! to whom unto this time no 
good thing has been wanting. True, 
I live here entirely separated from 
my parents and family, but amidst 
such immensely great labours that I 
have no time, either to mourn my se- 
paration or to feel my desolated situ- 
ation. \ 


If the establishment of a Jewish 


settlement in America goes on as 
favourably as its commencement pro- 
mises, I shall continue my endeavours 
to prepare settlers for that station ; 
I shall omit the erection of houses 
for individual Jewish colonists around 
this place, and confine myself to teach- 
ing them agriculture and the mechan- 
ical arts. I daily expect brother 
Marc from Frankfort, to preside over 
an institution established not long 
since at Stockamp, a little estate of 
mine in this vicinity; the object of 
which is to educate such of the Jew- 
ish converts as have talents, to be- 
come teachers of schools, and mis- 
sionaries. Mr. Simon,* who came 
here with his lady, in May last, from 


* See note, page 496. 


the Board. 
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Rotterdam, has been living at Stock- 
amp since that time. He is now 
gone to see his old father, the Rabbi, 
in Sloppa, near Posen in Poland, and 
to preach the gospel to him; and 
intends to embark for America next 
year, together with twelve young 
Jews, All my friends desire to be 
affectionately remembered to you. 
They have not forgotten you in their 
prayers before the throne of grace. 
Let this encourage you in your la- 
bours for the good of your brethren 
according to the flesh. Yes, my 
dear friend, let us continue to labour 
while it is day, looking to heaven for 
a divine blessing upon our small en- 
deavours to meliorate the condition 
of the ancient covenant people. 
Farewell, my dear friend and bro- 
ther. Jesus be with you, and bless 
you richly. Remember me most cor- 
dially to brother Frey, and give my 
best respects to all the members of 
In the arms of loye 1 
embrace you as my brother in the 
Lord. Albert Count Von Der 
Recke und Volmarstein. 


ACCOUNT OF THE INSTITUTION AT DUS- 
SELTHAL, 


For many years it has appeared to 
mea matter of great importance to 
effect a melioration in the moral con- 
dition of the Jews, by more salutary 
means than have hitherto been adopt- 
ed. At first, I formed the plan of a 
colony which should be entirely se- 
parated from the mass of Christians. 
1 soon however saw, that the Jews 
thus insulated, would, though renew- 
ed in spirit, yet remain Jews in habits 
and customs, and stand solitary in the 
midst of Christendom. I therefore 
relinquished this plan and proposed 
to place the Jews who should be. 
come proselytes to Christianity in 
an asylum I had already establish- 
ed for the children of indigent or 
wicked parents,and for which purpose 
I had bought the estate Dusselthal, 
formerly constituting a Roman Cath- 
olic convent, near Dusseldorf on the 
Rhine. A part of the building, to- 
gether with the lands belonging to 
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it, without the walls of Dusselthal, 
1 proposed to devote to Jewish set- 
tlers ; assigning to each a house and 
a few acres of land: instituting va- 
rious trades in which the Jews, in 
common withthe youth of the asylum, 
should receive instruction; also to 
build a chapel and maintain a clergy- 
man and to erect an elementary 
school in which both Jewish and 
thristian children should be taught 
the common branches of education. 
I further proposed that there should 
be a ‘Treasurer, whose duty it should 
be to keep an account of the expen- 
ses of both branches of the establish- 
ment, and conscientiously expend 
the money received, only for the ob- 
ject for which if was given. Into the 
general Treasury both the Jewish 
settlers and the youth of the Asylum 
were to pay a fixed price for board 
and tuition, either from their own 
funds or the funds of the respective 
institutions. It was to be lett to the 
choice of the convert, after having 
finished his apprenticeship, toremove 
to a distant part of the world, or to 
settle asa colonist on the lands of 
Dusselthal, and pursue his trade or 
husbandry. ‘To carry all this into ex- 
ecution, we have, until this time, 
been incessantly at work, and with 
the small means that were at our 
command done incredibly much. 
What ina very short period has 
already been accomplished, may here 
be mentioned. We must not, how- 
ever, expect very considerable re- 
sults; for how cou'd this be reasona- 
bly expected, since the work only 
began lately. ‘Vo raise our edifice 
we needed first a foundation, and 
then building materials. A germ 
that has just began to shoot, cannot 
be expected to be at once matured. 
Such was the case with the greatest 
and most glorious work, the spread- 
ing of Christianity : wherefore our 
J.ord compares it to a mustard seed. 
pre so it is with our small work. « It 
has only commenced, for it is not 
a year since Vusselthal became the 
Lord’s property; that is, a property 
wholly and exclusively dedicated to 
his service, and the advancement of 
the kingdom of Christ. These are 
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only the first elements for building 
up a little Zion here; but if we 
continue to labour in faith, and grow 
not weary of our work, we shall see 
its walls raised, its watchmen placed 
over it; and by the gracious aid of 
the divine Spirit, a people of the 
Lord gathered into it from among the 
descendants of faithful Abraham. 
Dusselthal presents one of the 
most suitable localities for such an 
undertaking. Besides the main point, 
the spiritual pasture which an in. 
creaing flock of Jewish disciples of 
our Saviour will find here, by the 
institution for forsaken youth, they 
will want no external benefits neces. 
sary for such a colony. A large two 
story house with wings, to which, if 
circumstances require it, an addition 
can be easily made, enables us to af- 
ford shelter to a number of persons 
immediately. Should colonists come, 
we shall proceed to erect little houses 
for them; and likewise enlarge our 
factories ‘and workshops, if many 
should come desirous of learning a 
trade. We would also keep in view 
the ubject of opening a refuge to the 
poor Jews who are desirous of em- 
bracing Christianity ; assigning them 
a place where provision is mace fer, 
and they could uniaterruptedly seek 
after, the real salvation of their souls; 
and where atthe same time, they 
could prepare themselves to become 
useful members of society, and be se- 
cured against necessity and want.— 
Children and adult persons are both 
received, as is shown in the accom- 
panying card, which I caused to be 
circulated throughout Germany.— 
They may here settle and support 
themselves by trade or husbandry. 
Special care will be taken to give 
the Jewish youth religious instruc- 
tion. For this purpose, an able min- 
ister of the Gospel, whose heart is in- 
flamed with love for the salvation of 
the Jews, is already found and will 
be employed as soon as we are able 
to provide for his support. For the 
present, the spiritual care of the con- 
verts is intrusted to Mr. Simon, 4 
young divine of eminent. piety and 
zeal, trom Arolsen, in the province of 
Waldeck. The reason of our having 








as yet so few Jews, may be ascribed 
principally to our want of an able 
clergyman, without whom we cannot 
receive our converts by baptism into 
the Church, nor give regular instruc- 
tion to those seeking after the truth. 
When our Institution shall be suppli- 
ed with a faithful’pastor, the prose- 
lytes will have every possible oppor- 
tunity, beth of -hearing the whole 
counsel of the God of their fathers, 
and of acquiring those sciences which 
are useful and necessary in common 
life. As to the latter, we introduce 
yarious professions and trades into 
our establishment, and communicate 
the knowledge of them to our pu- 
pils, according to their different tal- 
ents and abilities. 

The following is a true statement 
of what we have already done towards 
the advancement of our object. An 
extensive farm belongs to Dusselthal, 
on which agriculture, the breeding 
of cattle, and the whole business of 
farming, are carried on upon as large 
a scale as possible, This enables us 
to give to our pupils practical in- 
struction in busbandry, an employ- 
ment, which, every colonist, whether 
it be his intention to reside here or 
in the: contemplated settlement in 
North America, or any where else, 
will find indispensably necessary; by 
which he can easily obtain a support 
in our own country, and which will 
always be of great value to him, even 
if, inthe providence of God, he should 
hereafter be destined to follow ano- 
ther occupation. Connected with 
this branch is the finer art of garden- 
ing, to the acquirement of which, va- 
rious opportunities are afforded to 
the pupil by a large garden, kept in 
the best state of cultivation. A large 
mill, a brewery and malt-house are 
erected ; also a baker’s, tailor’s, shoe- 
maker’s, saddter’s, joiner’s, and turn- 
er’s shops, A wagoii-maker and a 
smith have opened shops, and are 
ready to receive apprentices. A gla- 
zier anda varnisher Will also take 
some youth in their business. Cot- 
ton and silk weaving are about to be 
intreduced. For persons of’ weak 
constitutions, who are fot able to fol- 
ow any of the above trades, we have 
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introduced wool-spinning, the fabri- 


_cation of pasteboard articles, of balls, 


of hair and wire chains; and a school 
in which maps and copper-plate prints 
are coloured. These afford to the 
ingehious, who by delicate health 
are unfit for harder labour, an easy 
and profitable employment. ‘Those 
who exhibit talents and abilities will 
be trained up for schoolmasters.— 
They must, however, acquire a trade 
besides, in order to have a sure re- 
source for their living. It is not otir 
object and design to educate the 
young Jewish converts for Missiona- 
ries. The Missionary life, unassum- 
ing, and most self-denying as it is, 
appears to youth in a different aspect, 
and they might embrace it merely 
through a desire to traverse the 
world, and have their names in the 
public prints. But we give them a 
general education, and train them up 
in some trade, by which they may 
earn their bread ; leaving it to them 
to decide in riper age, whether they 
are called by the grace of God toa 
spiritual office, and are willing to 
exchange comfort and ease for the 
toils and labours of a missionary. 

This is in a short compass, what by 
the grace of our Lord has been 
brought about in less than a ‘year’s 
Innumerable difficulties and 
oppositions have, by the aid of our 
blessed Saviour, already been over- 
come in faith; it only requires con- 
tinued labour in faith and patience, 
and the work will undoubtedly suc- 
ceed. Pe - an 

As said before, the results of our 
first labours must not be expected to 
be considerable. Something how- 
ever has already been done for the 
salvation of immortal souls, which, to 
the ‘praise of Almighty God, 1 would 
mention here briefly. A Jéwish or- 
phan boy, from Hamburg, found 
wandering about, bebeing alms, was 
received, and hopefully gained over 
to the truth ; he has talents, and we 
willingly concur in his wish tobe. 
come a schoolmaster, and receive an 
education accordingly, Another boy, 
‘who'was added to a Christian church 
in the vicinity of Frankfort, was sent 
here for instruction, of which he 
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stood much in need; he is received 
and follows the occupation of a bar- 
ber. A man about thirty years of 
age, from France, who was formerly 
a Jewish teacher, was received, by a 
public profession of his faith mtoa 
Christian church in Frankfort , he is 
attending here a course of instruc- 
tion, preparatory to his assuming the 
office of Christian teacher. A youth 
from Denmark, whom we found in a 
very sad condition, in the highway 
to misery, we received as an enemy 
to Christianity, but he became soon 
a warm friend to it; he was at first 
put to the joiner’s trade, but we have 
since thought it best to place him as 
an apprentice toa silk weaver. A 
Jewish teacher from Hesse, quite an 
elderly man, who in the eleventh 
hour tasted that the Lord was gra- 
cious, found a refuge here, and is en- 
gaged as aclerk. A youth from the 
vicinity of the Rhine, lately baptized, 
who formerly followed mercantile 
business, is devoting himself to gar- 
dening. An elderly man from Hanau, 
converted to the Christian faith, 
sought for a refuge, and found it 
here; he is employed in domestic 
occupations. A youth from Cassel, 
lately baptized, follows the saddler’s 
trade. A young boy from .Amster- 
dam, was recommended to us by gov- 
ernment, his parents being under 
their care in the house of correction. 
A young man from Warsaw, former- 
ly a Jewish teacher, became convert- 
ed, and served tne missionary Hoff 
asan interpreter. Mr. Hoff sent him 
to us, and he is now learning. the 
tailor’s trade. 

From the above communication, 
you will perceive what advancement 
has been made through the grace of 
God, in our settlement, and its pres- 
ent prosperous state. 

May all who know and love the 
Lord be made instruments of extend- 
ing his kingdom, entertaining faith 
in his declaration to his disciples, 
‘Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.’ Let us 
not be weary, but fight manfully un- 
der the standard of the Captain of 
our salvation, and esteem no. sacri- 
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fice too great in his cause, who gave 
his life a ransom for our sins. 

Let us be one in leve and faith, 
that the Jews may bear testimony 
that we are the real disciples of 
Christ. 


Translation of a Hebrew Card, circu. 
lated by order of Count Von Der 
Recke. 


INFORMATION FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
ISRAEL. 

In Dusselthal, near Dussendorf, is 
an Institution -for poor forsaken 
children, where Jewish children also 
will be received, without expense 
to their parents, to be instruct- 
ed in the principles of Christianity, 
and afterwards to be taught useful 
trades. Boys and adults likewise, 
who are desirous of being instructed 
in the Christian religion, and to learn 
a trade, will find here a comfortable 
asylum. Beloved brethren of the 
house of Israel, improve this imvita- 
tion! Consider what belongs to your 
peace! If you have no peace—which 
you cannot have, because no one 
hath it, who hath no living faith in 
Christ—hearken to the entreaty, and 
seek peace and rest for your immor- 
tal souls by Jesus who is the true 
Messiah, blessed for ever! Amen. 





AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, 


Tue fourteenth annual meeting of 
the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions was held at 
the Court-house, in the -City of Bos- 
ton, September 17th and 18th, 1823. 
Present, 


The Hon. Joun Hooxer, 
Hon. S. Van Renssecager, LL.D. 
Rev. Samurt Austin, D.D. 
Rev. Jepep1an Morssz, D.D. 
Hon, Jonas Piatt, 
Rev. Catvisw Caarin, D.D, 
Hon. Witt1am ReeEp, 
Rev. Leonarv Woons, D.D. 
Rev, Jeremian Day, D.D. LL.D. 
Rev. Henry Davis, D.D. 
Rev. Joun H. Cuvunca, D.D. 
Rev. Wittiam Aten, D.D. 
JEREMIAB Evarts, Esa. 
Hon. Samus. Hvussanrp, and 
Rev. Wanrew Fay. 





a 
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_ The Rev. Luther F. Dimmick took 
a seat as an Honorary Member. 

The President of the Board having 
been removed by death, in the course 
of the year past, and the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman, the Vice-President, though 
in the city for the purpose of attend- 
ing, being detained from the meet- 
ing by bodily indisposition, the Hon. 
John Hooker, pursuant to a by-law, 
took the chair. 

The session was opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Austin, and, 
on the second day, by the Rev. Dr. 
Davis. 

Mr. Evarts presented his Report 
as Treasurer for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1822; and Henry Hill, Esq. 
as Treasurer for the remaining eleven 
months of the year, from Oct, 1, 1822, 
to Aug, 31,-1823; which reports, as 
examined and certified by the Audi- 
tor, were accepted. 

From these statements it appeared, 
that the receipts of the Board, dur- 
ing the year preceding Aug. 31, 
1823, were $55,808,94, and that 
the expenditures were $66,379,75. 

The Corresponding Secretary read 
the introduction to the Report of the 
Prudential Committee; and, at seve- 
ral different times during the session, 
gave a verbal account of the missions 
under the direction of the Board. 

A letter from William T. Money, 
Esq. and a letter from William Wil- 
berforce, Esq. both members of the 
British Parliament, were read, ex- 
pressing the deep interest, which 
these gentlemen take in the Eastern 
Missions conducted by this Board: 
Whereupon, . 

Resolved, That the Board enter- 
tain a grateful sense of the very 
kind attention paid by Wilham T. 
Money, Esq. to our Missionaries at 
Bombay; of the testimony he has 
promptly given to the wisdom of 
their measures, and the fidelity with 
which they prosecute their object; 
and of his readiness to, afford every 
facility in his power to promote the 
full influence and ultimate success of 
the American Mission; and that the 
Corresponding Secretary be desired 
to communicate-this resolution, with 
all due respect to Mr. Money. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Board be presented by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary to William Wil- 
berforce, Esq. for the deep interest 
he has taken in the objects of this 
Board; particylagly in introducing 
the blessings of the Gospel in the 
East Indies; and for what he has done 
and generously offers to do in future, 
for the attainment of these objects: 
and that the Board very. sincerely 
reciprocate his wishes for a cordial 
union and co-operation in carrying 
forward the great schemes of benev- 
olence, which have been devised 
and adopted in both countries, for 
the conversion of the world.* 

The following officers of the Board 
were chosen for the year ensuing; viz. 


Rev. Josern Laman, D.D. President. 
Hon. Joan C. Smurra, LL.D. V. Pr. 
Hon. Wriiram Rern, Be 
Rev. Lzowary Woans, D.D. | 8 2 
Jenemran Evanrs, Esq. = 
Hon. Samvuet Hussarp, and | = E 
Rev. Warren Fay. Xo 
Jzremian Evarts, Esq. Cor. Sect’y. 
Rev. Catvin Cuarin, D.D. Rec. Sec, 
Hewry Hr, Esq. Treasurer; and 
Cuester Apams, Esq. Auditor. 


The Rev. Edward D. Griffin, D.D. 
and the Rev. Heman Humphrey, D.D. 
of Massachusetts; S. V. S. Wilder, 
Esq. late of Paris, now of Massa- 
chusetts; ‘the Rev. Bennet Tyler, 
D.D. of New-Hampshire; the Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, D.D. of Connecti- 
cut; the Rev. John H. Rice, D.D. of 
Virginia; and Edward A. Newton, 
Esq. of Calcutta, were unanimously 
elected members of the Board. 

The Committee, who were ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting of 
the Board to report what sum, in 
their opinion, should be allowed the 
Corresponding Secretary from the 

* Inthe part of his letter, tewhich allusion is 
heremade, Mr. Wilberforce says:,“ I can truly 
declare to you, that I never can be employed in 
any marmer move gratifying to thy feelings, 
than when I am withmy Christiaan 
brethren of the United States for the accom. . 

lishment of any common labor of lovee 


been delightful to see, that the institutions o; 
both countries, for the pu ef Christian 


rposes 
benevolence, have had the blessed effect, be- 
sides their direct object, of cementing the mu 
tual attachment of all — men, on both sides 


of the Atlantic, towards eachother.” 
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profits of the Missionary Herald, so 
that he should receive, in all, no 
more than a fair compensation for 
his whole time devoted to the con- 
‘cerns of the Board, reported, in 
substance, that in case one thousand 
dollars annually should be paid from 
the Treasury to the Corresponding 
‘Secretary, an additional sum of one 
thousand dollars should be allowed 
to the same officer, as Editor of the 
Missionary Herald, from the profits 
of that work. The report was sign- 
ed by Samuel H. Walley, Henry 
Gray, William Ropes, and Thomas 
Vose, Esqrs. (the Rev. Mr. Dwight 
being absent from Boston when it 
was drawn up,) and referred to a 
previous report of the same Com- 
mittee, in which the reasons of their 
decision were stated at large. The 
principal reasons were, in brief, that 
the Corresponding Secretary should, 
in order to the uninterrupted dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, be 
free from care and anxiety as to pro- 
viding the means of support for his 
family; and that the sum specified is 
no more than a suitable support. 

A document was communicated to 
the Board, containing a statement of 
clear profits of the Panoplist, and 
another documeat containing an ac- 
count of the clear profits of the Mis- 
‘sionary Herald for the years 1821 
and 1822. , 

The Hon. Jonas Platt, the Rev. 
President Allen, and the Hon, John 
Hooker, were appointed a Commit- 
tee to report on the avails of the 
Missionary Herald, and the applica- 
tion of those avails. 

The Hon. William Reed, the Rev. 
Dr. Austin, and the Rev. President 
Davis, were appointed a Committee 
to report the amount of compensa- 
tion, which Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. 
ought to receive for his services as 
Corresponding Secretary, and as 
Editor of the Missionary Herald. 

The Rev. Joshua Bates, D.D. was 
ghosen preacher for the next annual 
meeting; and the Rev. Samuel Aus- 
tin, D.D. was chosen to preach in 
case of his failure. 

Resolved, That the appointment of 
an Assistant Secretary, in the de- 
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partment of Corresponding Secre. 
tary, is necessary. 

At 7 o’clock in the evening of 
Wednesday, public worship was at. 
tended at Park-street Church; and 
the annual sermon before the Board 
was delivered by the Rev. President 
Day, from Nehemiah vi. 3. And J 
sent messengers unto them, saying, ] 
am doing a great work, so that J can. 
not come down: why should the work 
cease, whilst I leave it and come down 
to you 2 

When the Board met, on Thurs. 
day morning, the Rev. Drs. Morse, 

Austin, and Davis, were appointed 
a committee to present the thanks of 
the Board to the Rev. Dr. Day for 
his sermon, and to request a copy 
for the press. 

A letter was communicated from 
Tamehameha, (usually denominated 
Riho-Riho,) king of the Sandwich 
Islands, composed and written by 
himself, and addressed to the Board: 
Whereupon, 

The President and Secretaries of 
the Board were appointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare and transmit to the 
king an answer, expressing the 
thanks of the Board for his letter, 
and for his kindness to the missiona- 
ries; together with such other sentt- 
ments, as they shall deem advisable. 

The Hon. John C. Smith, the Hon. 
Benjamin Talmadge, Gen. Daniel B. 
Brinsmade, the Rev. David L. Perry, 
and the Rev. Charles A. Boardman, 
were chosen Agents of the Foreign 
Mission School in Cornwall. | 

Resolved, That the Hon. John C. 
Smith, the Hon. Jonas Platt, the 
Rev. Dr. Morse, Jeremiah Evarts, 
Esq. and Gen. Van Rensselaer, be a 
committee to prepare a memorial te 
the Government of the United States, 
on the general subject of the Indian 
Tribes within the limits of our na- 
tional territory. 

William T. Money, Esq. member 
of the British Parliament, was nnan- 
imously elected a Corresponding 
Member of this Board. 

The Committee on the subject of 
compensation to be allowed the Cor- 
responding Secretary reported, that 
they entirely concur with the Com- 











wittee, appointed by the Board last 
year, iii the sum reported by them, 
as predicated upon a reasonable and 
economical estimate of the expenses 
to which the Secretary is necessarily 
subjected by his office, in supporting 
a family in Boston, and to which the 
entire devotion of his time and talents 
to the service of the Board eminently 
entitle him, together with the grati- 
tude of the Christian community. 
They therefore recommend, that the 
sum of one thousand dollars be grant- 
ed to Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. as Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board; 
and that the further sum of one 
thousand dollars be allowed to him 
as Editor of the Missionary Herald, 
tobe included in the expenses’ of 
that publication.* This report was 
accepted, ~ 

The Committee on the subject of 
the avails of the Missionary Herald, 
and the appropriation of these avails, 
reported, 

That they find the profits of that 
work, for the year 1822, already re- 
ceived, amount to the sum of $4,200, 
51,—or, deducting the sum allowed 
for editorial services, and the sum 
charged for copies of that volume 
distributed gratuitously, the clear 
profits already received, amount to 
the sum of $1,225,51. 

The committee also recommended, 
that, for the present, the clear pro- 
its of the Missionary Herald, after 
paying the compensation of the Edi- 
tor, be placed in the general funds 
ef the Board. Accepted, 

Resolved, That the Board approve 
the conduct of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in appointing suitable Agents 
10 visit the Missionary stations among 
the Indians, from time to time, and 
recommend a continuance of similar 
measures, 

*Siace the meeting of the Board, five gen- 
tlemen in Boston, wellacquainted with the cir 
cumstances of the case, all of them liberal con- 
tributors to the general objects of the Board, 
and four of them subscribers of 100 dollars an- 
nually to the Printing Press for Western Asia, 
Lave addressed a letter to Henry Hill, Esq. Trea- 
surer, expressing their full acquiescence in the 
above report, and engaging to pay 100 dollars 
tach towards the support of the Corresponding 
Secretary, for the next year; thus leaving 500 


dollars to be drawn from the Treasury, and 1000 
dollars from the profits of the Heralt. 
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The Rev. Dr. Morse, the Rev. Dr. 
Day, and the Hon. Jonas Platt, were 
appointed a committee to communi- 
cate with the Prudential Committee 
on the subject of a missionary estab- 
lishment at Green Bay. 

Mr. Rufus Anderson was elected 
Assistant Secretary, in the depart- 
ment of Corresponding Secretary. 

The Corresponding Secretary was 
directed to present the thanks of the 
Board to the Mayor and Aldermen of 
the city of Boston, for the use of a 
room in the Court-house, during 
their present session ;— 

To the members of Park-street 
church for the use of their house of 
public worship, in the religious ser- 
vices of the annual meeting ;— 

To the choir of singers for their 
presence and aid on the same occa- 
sion ;—and 

To those families and individuals, 
whose kindness and hospitality have 
been experienced by the members 
of the Board. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Board be presented to all auxiliary 
societies, churches, and congrega- 
tions, and to all individuals who have 
contributed to the funds, or in any 
other way promoted the objects of 
the Board. 

Resolved, That the success attend- 
ing the labours of the missicnaries, 
at several stations under the care of 
this Board, and the progress of mis- 
sions generally, have been such as to 
afford abundant reward for past sa- 
crifices, and great encouragement to 
future exertions. 

Resolved, That the urgent claims 
of many parts of the heathen world, 
now open for evangelical exertions, 
and the recurring wants of the mis- 
sions already established bv this 
Board, make it the imperious duty of 
the Prudential Committee to use the 
most efficient means in their power 
to obtain resources adequate to the 
demands for inereasing expenditures. 

Reselved, That the Board are con- 
cerned to find, that the deficiency of 
receipts during the present year, 
compared with the expenditures, has 
been considerable. ‘hey confident- 
lv believe, that American Christians 
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will never relinquish any of the be- 
nevolent objects which they have 
undertaken ; and that they will in- 
crease. their efforts, till the messen- 
gers of salvation shall have visited 
every country, and the proclamation 
of mercy shall have been made to all 
the children of men. 

Resolved, That the next annual 
meeting of this Board, be holden in 
the city of Hartford, Conn. on the 
third Wednesday of September, 1824, 
at 9 o’clock, A. M. and that the Re- 
cording Secretary, make the arrange- 
ments necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of the members of that meeting. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty 
of the Prudential Committee to com- 
pile and publish a Report including 
their Report for the last year; the 
Report from the Agents of the For- 
eign Mission School; a statement of 
the Treasurer’s Accounts; such a 
detail of donations as may be found 
useful; extracts from the minutes of 
the present session ; and such other 
information, as they shall deem cal- 
culated to promote the great and 
benevolent objects of the Board. 

The session was closed with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Church. [Mis. Her. 





ORDINATION, 


On the evening of Thursday, the 
25th inst. the Rev. Epmunp Frost was 
ordained, in the Tabernacle Church 
at Salem, as a missionary and evan- 

elist, with a view to his labouring 
tn connexion with the mission at 
Bombay. 

The Rev, Messrs. Aanon W. War- 
wer, Anset D. Eppy, Naraan W. 
Wisxe, Isaac Oakes, and GerorcE 
SuEtvon received ordination, at the 
same time and place, as evangelists. 

The Rev. Samuel Walker made the 
introductory prayer; the Rev. Elias 
Sornelius preached the sermon from 
Exodus xiv. 15. Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel that they go forward; the 
Rev. B. B. Wisner gave the Right 
Hand of Fellowship; and the Rev. 
Warren Fay made the concluding 
prayer. 

The nature of the services, toge- 
ther with the recollection that, in 
that same house, nearly twelve years 


Literary Notice. 


before, the first missionaries from 
this land to foreign nations were set 
apart for the solemn service, and ul. 
timately settled in the same place to 
which Mr, Frost was designated;— 
imparted to the occasion a great in. 
terest. 

Mr. Frost, with his wife and Mrs, 
Graves, embarked in the ship Pago. 
da for Calcutta, on Saturday the 27th 
inst. with the intention, should it be 
the will of Providence, of proceed. 
ing thence to Bombay. To the 
prayers of God’s people they com. 
mend themselves, and are commends 
ed by the Committee. [ Jo. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 


A Prospectus has appeared of a 
Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Testament, translated from the 
Latin and German work of M. Cun. 
Asp. Waut, senior Minister of Schnee- 
berg, Saxony. It isto be translated 
by Mr. Edward Robinson, assistant 
instructor in the department of Sa- 
cred Literature, in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, and to issue 
from the Codman Press. 

Such a work as this will doubtless 
afford important aid to the Biblical 
student. The Original is in high re- 
pute not only in Europe, but as far 
as it is known, in this country. It was 
published at Leipzig in 1822, and the 
Author has carefully availed himself 
of all the light which has been 
thrown upon the Greek language, 
especially, the Hellenistic, or He- 
brew Greek, which is found in the 
New Testament. This work contains 
what is most valuable in Schleusner, 
and others; and by ert such 
matter as does not properly belong 
to the province of a Lexicographer, 
it is reduced to a convenient and 
economical form. A specimen of the 
work subjoined to the Prospectus, 
seems to justify the commendations 
which it has received in Germany 
and elsewhere. When completed, 
it will correspond with the Lexicon 
of the Old Testament by Gesenius, 
which is now in a course of publica- 
tion. And we take pleasure in re- 
commending it to the attention of 
Bibhcal students. 
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For the Evangelical and Literary Magazine. 


cAN THE INFINITE GOODNESS OF GOD BE DISCOVERED BY 
THE LIGHT OF NATURE ALONE? 


THERE are some who tell us that the Bible is altogether 
unnecessary ; the light of nature alone is sufficient to teach 
us the knowledge of God, and of our duty. Instructed by this 
light, they believe in the existence of one God; and in his in- 
finite goodness, justice, wisdom and power. ‘To Him they 
ascribe the creation of the world, with all its endless variety 
of being. Some of those who reject revelation, profess to 
believe that the Creator is_also the Governor of the world; 
or in what is generally termed, the providence of God. ‘To 
the works of creation and providence, and also to the exer- 
cise of the mind itself, we are referred, with the assurance 
that from these sources we may o}tain, with sufficient clear- 
ness to answer all purposes, the knowledge of infinite good- 
ness. On this subject a few remarks will be offered. 

In what manner do we ascertain the existence of goodness, 
or benevolence, in man? Not by intuition; for this is the 
prerogative of God alone; not by penetrating the heart, and 
discovering the principle there ; for we possess not the facul- 
ties requisite for this task; but-through the medium of exter- 
nal evidence. From a series of benevolent actions, we infer 
the existence of goodness as a principle, to which these ac- 
tions may be referred, and from which they flow, as their 
source. One single action is not sufficient to justify the con- 
clusion, that the man who performs it, is a benevolent man. 
The action itself may be of this character; but as we cannot 
search the heart, we are not, and cannot be, sure, that it does 
not flow from motives widely different from those of goodness. 
But if we see this man acting habitually in this manner; re- 
lieving the distresses, and contributing to the happiness of all 
around him, as opportunity offers, to the utmost extent of his 
ability ; if we see him, for this purpose, sacrificing all that is 
dear to other men, his time, his ease, his fortune, his health, 
his life itself; if this course of conduct is pursued for years, 
without intermission, and without applause from the world ; 
we are furnished with abundant evidence that the man is ac- 
luated by the principle of benevolence, and that he possesses 
this principle in a very high degrees Our opinion respecting 
the strength of this principle will be regulated by the propor- 
tion which his actions bear to his means and opportunities of 
doing good ; for our belief ought always to be graduated by 
the evidence on which it is founded. ‘Thus we are justified 
VoL. VI. No. 10.— October 1825. 64 
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in saying of two men, both of whom are benevolent, that 
one is much more so than the other; and thus we are au- 
thorized to affirm of the late John Howard, of England, not 
only that he was benevolent, but that he was unrivalled 
in the degree and activity of his benevolence; no man ever 
surpassed him in judicious efforts, through a series of years, 
calculated to lighten the pressure of human suffering. 

But if we should see this man sometimes promoting the 
happiness, and sometimes the misery of others; one day re- 
lieving their sufferings, and the next, through his own agen- 
cy, inflicting these sufferings; one day bestowing a favour, 
and the next, taking it away, when its possession was as ne- 
cessary as when at first bestowed; one day, shielding from 
the oppression of enemies, the next, permitting them to per- 
form their work with relentless fury ; or if we should see him 
bestow his favours on a worthless and profligate wretch, 
whose necessities we could not perceive, while he left another, 
distinguished for usefulness and virtue, to sink, unaided, 
under the pressure of increasing distress; if, while he is, 
with one hand, relieving and comforting one class of men, 
he is, with the other, afflicting and depriving of enjoyment, 
another class, equally needy and deserving with the first— 
what conclusion should we form of this man’s character? 
Could we believe, and declare him to be, a benevolent man? 
Certainly we ought not. No benevolent man would thus in- 
flict misery, when he might impart happiness. Could we be- 
Jieve him to bea cruel and malignant man? ‘The good which 
he does, the sufferings which he prevents or mitigates, seem 
to forbid this belief. The only conclusion, founded on his 
conduct, is, that he is a mutable, capricious man, govern- 
ed by no fixed and paramount principle. His disposition, 
alternating from evil to good, and from good to evil, renders 
him utterly unfit for all the important relations and offices of 
friendship. The helpless and afflicted can look to him with 
no cheering hope of obtaining relief. He has sometimes re- 
lieved, and sometimes increased the misery of others. His 
conduct to-day is no pledge of what it will be to-morrow. 
His capricious efforts disappoint all calculation, and extin- 
guish all hope. 

Such is the manner in which our minds must form their 
conclusions of human character ; and such, it may be added, 
is the only manner in which we can obtain this knowledge— 
through the medium of external evidence. In the same man- 
ner, if we close the volume of inspiration, must we obtain the 
knowledge that God is good, and that his goodness is infinite. 
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‘or this purpose let us turn to the works of creation and 
providence—the only sources from whence this information 
can be obtained. 

That there is a great deal of good in the world, is too ob- 
vious to be denied ; but that there is a great deal of evil in 
in the same world, is also too obvious to admit of the least 
doubt. ‘To enumerate the instances of either good or evil, of 
enjoyment or suffering; or to specify the more immediate 
sources from whence they flow, the proximate causes of which 
they are the result, would be as impossible as it is unnecessary. 
Every human being has, in some degree, enjoyed the blessings 
and suffered the evils of this life. Nor can it be denied, that 
these evils, either directly or indirectly, must be referred to 
the agency of God, as the Governor of the world which he 
has made. It is alleged by some, indeed, that much of this 
evil is to be ascribed to the design and agency of man. This 
is readily admitted ; yet not so, as thereby to exclude the 
agency of God. It is also true that much of the good enjoyed 
in life, may be ascribed to the same design and the same 
agency. So far as this fact is to have any influence on our 
conclusions it will diminish the amount of good probably as 
much as of evil, and leave the decision to rest on that degree 
of good and evil, in which human agency has no part. 

But are we to suppose that the providence of God is en- 
tirely excluded from all those events, brought to pass by the 
design and agency of man? That he exercises over them no 
such controlling influence as to direct their course, and limit 
their effects ? This would exclude him from the most impor- 
tant events of life, which are the result of human instrumen- 
tality. This would leave him nothing to do with the mighty 
revolutions of this world ; with the rise or fall of empires : 
for in these changes the agency of man has always been con- 
spicuous. This would leave, subject to his government, 
nothing but the rain from heaven, the bursting thunder, the 
desolating tempest, and such like events. ‘This seems to im- 
ply also, that these human beings are independent agents ; 
which is not the fact. An independent creature is a contra- 
diction in terms. If they are dependent, they can act no 
longer than they are sustained by him on whom they depend ; 
they can accomplish nothing without power, for the continu- 
ance of which they are completely dependent on his pleasure. 
The world, indeed, is governed by the instrumentality of 
second causes; but a second, necessarily implies a first, and 
controlling cause. Other animals, and even things without 
life, are also employed, in the government of the world, as 
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agents or second causes. | All, however, are subject to the 
controlling energy of the Great first Cause. Whether he 
employs the instrumentality of man, or of other animals, or 
of things without life, in effecting his designs, his own agency 
is not excluded, but necessarily implied ; of course, his pro- 
vidence extends to the evil as certainly as to the good; tothe 
sufferings as well as to the enjoyments of life. 

Viewing the world, then, as it is, and as it has been for a 
long succession of years, with its mixture of good and evil, 
of happiness and misery, have we sufficient evidence to believe 
that the Creator and Governor is good ; and especially that his 
goodness is infinite; that it can neither be greater nor less 
than it is? Can we reconcile all this train of evils, these 
natheless sufferings, with the active and unceasing efforts of 
infinite benevolence? Does not the world, when viewed with- 
out the light of divine revelation, present a scene, too much 
like the capricious conduct of the man, whose case has been 
above supposed, to admit of any other conclusion than that 
to which the mind would necessarily be led, in that case? 

Again ; the governor in civil society who would permit the 
guilty criminal to escape with impunity, when it was fairly 
within his power to inflict on him the penalty of the law, and 
by that infliction to repair, as far as possible, the injury, de- 
fend the rights, and protect the peace and safety of the com- 
munity, could not be considered either a good or a just gover- 
nor. To permit the murderer thus to escape, would be to 
sanction, in some degree, at least, all the crimes he might 
afterwards commit. If at the same time, the governor should 
bestow on this murderer, knowing him to be such, many 
special favours, in consequence of which the crimes of the 
murderer would be afterwards more numerous and more atro- 
cious than formerly; suppose too, that the industrious, the 
peaceable, the virtuous and useful citizen was neglected and 
Jeft to sink under that oppression, from which the power, 
vested in the governor, could easily relieve him, but instead 
of granting this relief, should inflict on this worthy man, the 
punishment which the murderer ought to suffer ; so far from 
considering this a just and benevolent governor, he would be 
ranked among the enemies to the good order of society, and 
- to the happiness of mankind. 

Now if we consider this world not only subject to the pro- 
vidence, but also to the moral government and inspection of 
God, what opinion can we entertain of his character, from 
the distribution of rewards and punishments, which we con- 
tinually witness? Is the principle of strict justice, which ts 
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hut another view and another name of goodness, clearly 
manifested in these distributions ? Do we not see those, whose 
crimes imprint the deepest stigma of shame and disgrace on 
the very earth which sustains them ; do we not see the wretch, 
stained with the blood of repeated and numerous murders ; do 
we not see the robber, whether called a highway-man, a de- 
faulter, a swindler, or a speculator, it is immaterial—we 
mean the man, who by dishonest means, by wilful fraud, de- 
prives his neighbour of his right—do we not see the vile se- 
ducer of unsuspecting female innocence ; do we not see these, 
and such as these, escaping, for years, with impunity, pre- 
senting themselves to public view, daring to mingle with de- 
cent society, expecting, and too often receiving that respect, 
to which the good and the virtuous alone are entitled, riotin 
in pleasure, surrounded with what are considered the bless- 
ings of providence, the good things of this world? While at 
the same time, it must be admitted, that their governor and 
their judge has been the witness of all their conduct, and is 
perfectly acquainted with all their vileness and their guilt ; 
and that his omnipotent arm could, at any moment arrest their 
career, and inflict on them the punishment they deserve. Do 
we not see, on the other hand, many of the virtuous and the 
good, left to spend a life of cheerless indigence, not only 
without the enjoyments, but without the necessaries of life, 
the unpitied victims of oppression, of persecution, sometimes 
even unto death, from the hand of these triumphant offenders? 
Their virtues and their sufferings are perfectly known to their 
judge; and he is just as able to relieve their sufferings, and 
bestow on them the blessings of his providence, as he is to 
send these sufferings and withhold these blessings. Yet this 
Almighty governor does not interpose in either case. The 
euilty are left to triumph in prosperous impunity, avd grow 
bolder in crimes; the virtuous are left without relief, in friend- 
less and helpless want. i 

Now the question is; does this state of things furnish clear 
and satisfactory evidence of the infinite goodness of this gov- 
erner and judge? Wecandidly think not. If a civil governor 
was to act in this manner, he would be considered very far 
from manifesting a proper regard for the interest of the 
community, over which he was placed. The two cases may 
not be, in all points, exactly similar; but the similarity is 
sufficiently striking to justify the same conclusion in the one 
case, to which the mind would be unavoidably led in the other. 
We are not to assume the infinite goodness of the moral gov- 
ernor, and then have recourse to his administration for illus- 
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tration and proof of that assumption. We are to assume 
nothing, to form no opinion of his character, until sufficient 
evidence, exclusively from the sources to which we now refer, 
is presented to the mind. Until this evidence is presented, 
we cannot, on the principles of reason, believe in such good- 
ness ; and we do not conceive that the present state of the 
world furnishes that evidence. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for us to ascertain how far 
our belief, on moral subjects, is produced by the light of na- 
ture alone, and how far by the light of revelation. We have 
been educated in a christian country, and in a state of society 
modified, in a considerable degree, by the principles of the 
gospel. Let us have recourse, then, to those nations who 
were, in the formation of their opinions, entirely uninflu- 
enced by revelation. The Greeks and Romans will furnish 
such examples. ‘These were not rude barbarians; their minds 
were highly improved by the study of the arts and sciences, 
In poetry, in rhetoric, in history, they have received the ad- 
miration of all subsequent ages. In some of the fine arts, 
they have left unrivalled specimens of excellence. Their 
opinions, therefure, on the subject now under consideration, 
founded as they were, on the pure unadulterated light of na- 
ture, are certainly worthy of regard. Passing that extraor- 
dinary lesson, taught in the school of nature—polytheism, 
what opinions did they entertain respecting the character of 
their gods? Did they believe that infinite goodness was a fea- 
ture of their character? Did they ascribe to them perfection 
of any kind? The very reverse of this is the well known fact. 
They considered their gods as mutable, capricious, imperfect 
beings; agitated, and often influenced in their conduct, by 
anger, malice, jealousy, hatred and revenge. The conduct 
of some of them would disgrace the most abandoned of man- 
kind. They ascribed to them not only the vices, but the 
weaknesses of human nature. To slight their beauty was an 
unpardonable offence, to be revenged on the latest posterity 
of those who offered the insult. They were often considered 
as engaged in petty broils among themselves. While they 
bestowed favour on some nations and individuals of mankind, 
they pursued others, through many generations, with the 
most implacable resentment. Such were the opinions which 
nature taught her disciples to entertain respecting their gods. 
‘The worship which she taught her disciple to offer to these 
gods, perfectly accorded with these opinions. This worship 
often consisted in acts of cruelty, and scenes of shameful de- 
bauchery, that will not bear reflection without the deepest 
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ain. And had our ancestors and ourselves been left exclu- 
sively to the same teacher, such, there is abundant reason to 
believe, would have been, at this day, our opinions and our 
practices. Instead of our Jehovah, his place, in our minds 
and affections, would have been filled by the Jove of these 
polished nations ; instead of the pure and spiritual worship, 
in Which we have the privilege and the happiness of engaging, 
we would have been employed in the disgraceful and bloody 
rites of these refined disciples of nature. What could have 
prevented this result? Are we improved in science, in arts, 
in military prowess, in civil polity? So were they. We ask 
again ; what could have prevented this result ? 

If, however, the light of nature is insufficient to support a 


steady and rational belief in the infinite goodness of God, the | 


light of revelation most happily, and most abundantly su 
plies that deficiency. Indeed we have felt no little impa- 
tience to escape from that chilling darkness, and those per- 
plexing difficulties, in which nature leads us and leaves us in- 
volved ; and to view this sinful, wretched, miserable world, 
in the light of the Bible, and to behold the character of God 
through the medium of that revelation which Himself has 
given. When the gloomy and distressing picture of human 
life is viewed under this light, every difficulty melts away, 
every inconsistency vanishes, every part of this afilictive 
scene, every feature of this picture, instantly assumes a new 
aspect, and teaches the goodness, the infinite goodness, of 
Him who made and governs the whole. Seen through the 
same medium, the Divine character is clothed with that ma- 
jesty and loveliness, which bows the soul in profound adora- 
tion, and yet cheers, and elevates, and attracts it to Himself, 
in the exercise of love and confidence. 

The case of the sinner, for whose impunity, aided only by 
the lessons of nature, we could not account, now becomes per- 
fectly clear, and consistent with the highest benevolence. He 
is spared, for a time, that God may exercise towards him 
forbearance, long-suffering, and patience. Had the crime and’ 
its punishment been connected, which infinite justice cer- 
tainly demands, this forbearance could not have been exer- 
cised ; and of course could not have been known to the intel- 
ligent universe. Through this long-suffering, time is given 
for repentance ; and sometimes, in numberless instances, in- 
deed, the sinner, after years of the most provoking crime,. 
through divine grace, is plucked as a brand from the fire, 
made a vessel of mercy, and prepared for everlasting glory. 
Inethis forbearance, and this salvation, the justice unites with. 
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the mercy of God, through the death of a divine Saviour. 
This is always. the design with which the divine patience is 
exercised ; that the sinner may escape everlasting death, and 
be qualified for eternal life. That impunity, therefore, so 
painfully perplexing, when viewed by the light of nature 
alone, is now seen to display some of the most amiable fea- 
tures in the character of God; the knowledge of which gives 
rise to a degree of joy and praise which must otherwise have 
been forever prevented. 

In the mean time, if the sinner should abuse the patience 
of his Judge, and finally die impenitent, the pen of heaven is 
seen recording his crimes, of thought, of word, and of deed, 
with all their shades and varieties of aggravation; the day 
is unalterably fixed for his last and fearful account. Justice 
will then be glorified in his everlasting condemnation. Noth- 
ing less than infinite goodness could have waited so long with 
him; and that goodness will now inflict the punishment he 
deserves. 

In the same manner, the trials and sufferings of the chris- 


tian assume a new character, when viewed in the light of 


divine revelation. His Father and his God does not overlook 
or forget him. He limits and directs these afflictions, as the 
mneans of moral improvement. Some of the most amiable 
and useful dispositions of the human heart are nurtured by 
the hand of affliction. Without the want or the loss of some- 
thing deemed valuable, no opportunity would be given for 
exercising resignation to the divine will; without provoca- 
tion, meekness would not be cherished ; unless some injury 
is done, there will be no opportunity of forgiving and praying 
for an enemy; unless afflictions are sent, patience, for want 
of an occasion, will not have her perfect work. These afilic- 
tions, by strengthening the pious dispositions of the Chris- 
tian’s heart, will have an important influence on his future 
and eternal state. These light afflictions, which are but for a 

moment, work for him a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
ef glory, than he would attain without them. In consequence 
of them his songs of praise will be louder, and sweeter; he 
will rise higher, “and shine brighter in the heavenly state. At 
every stage of his future progress, at every period of his fu- 
ture existence, he will be the more happy, and the more glo- 
rious, in exact proportion to the benefit derived from the af- 
flictions of life. It is infinite goodness, therefore, which ap- 
points these trials for the christian ; and when he has furnished 
to the world, an example of resignation, of meekness, of for- 
giveness, of patience, the same goodness will call him to the 
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joy of his Lord, to that rest which remains for the people of 
God. Let the christian rejoice in the belief that God, whom 
he serves, and hopes to enjoy, is infinite in goodness. Let 
the sinner remember that God, against whom he is continu- 
ally sinning, is infinite’in goodness. ‘ N. S. 


-—— 


From the Port Folio. | 
ON THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


Tne study of the remains of Greek and Roman literature 
has always been considered as one of the most essential parts 
of a liberal education. ‘To this the ambition of our ingenuous 
youth is commonly directed ; to this the largest portion of 
their time and labour is devoted. Nor has it been estimated. 
above its real value. The industry employed upon it has been 
abundantly rewarded. Its utility, however, like that of all 
other intellectual acquisitions, is fully known to those only by 
whom it has been felt. In others, indeed, it has sometimes 
excited the veneration naturally due to superior Abilities ; and 
sometimes only the wonder of ignorance, gazing at a distance 
on what it could not understand ; or the cavils of envy, af- 
fecting to despise what it was unable to attain. 

It seems incumbent upon the author of an essay like the 
present, to state the true use and value of classical litcrature ; 
that scholars may not be suspected of magnifying its merits, 
only because it is confined wholly to themselves; and that it 
may appear to the public, in contradistinction to the blind 
partialities of other lovers, that we can assign rational 
grounds for our attachment and admiration. 

The study of the classics, from the first application to the 
tenses and declensions of their language, to the last perusal 
of their sublimest poetry, is admirably calculated to employ, 
to enlarge, and to improve all the faculties of the human 
mind. To analyze the grammatical construction, and to in- 
vestigate the meaning of a difficult passage; to trace its va- 
rious figures and allusions, and to detect its deficiencies, or 


display its beauties ; this is the employment, which every. . 
teacher enjoins, and which every student finds the benefitaA, | 
When I see a youth exploring his grammar, his dictionary, , wl ae 


his notes, every resource within his reach, in order to ascer- 
tain the sense of his author, and to appear with credit at the 
lesson ; when I see his sagacity quickened by practice, and 
his confidence in his own powers increased by successful ex- 
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ertion; I look forward with pleasure to the period, when his 
talents and his industry, in some liberal profession, shall be 
honourable to himself, and beneficial to the society in which 
providence has placedhim. ‘The habits of application, indeed, 
which these studies require, are valuable in every point of 
view. ‘They equally prepare the youth for the immediate ac- 
quisition of science, and the future transactions of life; for 
the pursuit of wisdom, and the practice of virtue. 

That the memory is continually strengthened by exercise is 
universally admitted ; and that it is in a great degree formed 
and created by it, has sometimes been plausibly maintained. 
The repetitions of the school boy, therefore, are intended, not 
merely to assist him in the acquisition of a language, by fix- 
ing a given number of its words in his mind; but to augment 
and improve the faculty, on which his future knowledge must 
depend. 

The imagination is perhaps originally formed, and it is 
certainly enriched, by the accumulation of ideas in the mind; 
and classical literature not only furnishes many, which cannot 
elsewhere befound ; but while it enlarges the number, corrects 
and regulates the stores, which it supplies. Of all our facul- 
ties, indeed, our taste appears to derive from this source the 
greatest improvement. By employing so much time and at- 
tention upon the polished models of composition, left us by 
the scholars of antiquity, the most elaborate and the most 
elegant works, which human ingenuity is known to have pro- 
duced, the mind acquires a standard of judgment, an intuitive 
perception of beauties and defects, which can by no other 
ineans be obtained ; and which, when once possessed, cannot 
afterwards be lost. Upon this, indeed, depends in a great 
degree our sensibility to literary excellence ; much of the 
pleasure, with which we are afterwards to read; and not a 
little of the ability, with which we are to write. : 

The study of the classics must naturally be the best foun- 
dation for the study of languages in general. The know/l- 
edge of one grammar will always facilitate the acquisition of 
‘another; and the languages in question not ‘only possess the 
greatest regularity and precision in their grammatical struc- 
ture, but have the additional advantage of being no longer 
subject to fluctuation or corruption. Securely deposited iu 
the monuments, which the sages of antiquity have erected, 
the reward of the benefits to be derived from them to all fature 
ages will be the immortality they have deserved. What 
theory would teach us to expect, is found by experience to be 
true, that he who is already acquainted with the Greek and 
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Roman. tongues attains those of the modern nations of Europe, 
with an ease and rapidity, which other stadents have in vain 
attempted to rival. 

In the study of the sciences, the advantages of classical 
literature, though less direct and less considerable, are by no 
means without weight and importance. The perusal of So- 
phocles and Cicero will not immediately teach us to read Eu- 
clid and Buffon; but by having enlarged and strengthened 
our faculties, they will enable ns to understand them. Imay 
appeal to the general experience of our teachers for the truth 
of the observation, that the most expert student in mathe- 
matical science is the classical scholar. 

In whatever department of science we are desirous to excel, 
we shall find many of its peculiar terms derived from the 
languages. of antiquity. By the mere English scholar, there- 
fore, these terms must be less clearly understood, less easily 
remembered, and less readily applied. Nor is this considera- 
tion without its weight. The professors of each science re- 
spectively have usually endeavoured to compress its general 
principles into the technical terms which they have adopted 
or devised : and they have so far succeeded, that in propor- 
tion as those terms are more clearly comprehended, the stu- 
dent will acquire the science itself with the greater facility, 
and retain itin his memory with the more fidelity and precision. 

The discovery and‘ the study of the Greek and Roman 
writers is always acknowledged to have been one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the revival of learning in Europe; and it is 
observable, that learning has flourished or decayed in almost 
every country in proportion as these writers have been known 
or unknown, cultivated or neglected. It has been maintain- 
ed too, that at the same important period of the revival of 
letters amongst us, a deep and critical ‘acquaintance with 
the writers of antiquity was necessary, to enable the mind to 
rise above the imposing pedantry, the sophistical subtleties, 
and the unintelligible jargon, which had found their way from 
the monasteries into the schools, and from the schools into 
the world. And if this opinion be just, it will not be denied, 
that the judgment, the penetration, and the sound logic, 
which classical literature seldom fails to supply, are equally 


necessary in our own times, to prepare us to resist the ma- 


lignant influence of false science, false reasoning, and false 
philosophy. 
In those publications of politer literature, which are de- 


signed for our instruction and improvement, and in those 


lighter works of wit or humour, which aim at little more 
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than our amusement, in both these our ablest authors usu- 
yally abound in allusions to the sentiments and maxims, the 
narratives, or the fables of classical antiquity. These are 
the sources, from which the writer derives many of his rich- 
est treasures ; many of his most valuable materials, whether 
for necessary illustration or fanciful embellishment: and if 
by the reader the same ground has not been trodden, and such 
allisions are not understood, he loses half the pleasure, and 
often half. the advantage, which he would otherwise have 
obtained. 

Few men in modern times, in our own country at least, 
have been distinguished for superior talents, without having 
enjoyed some reputation for classical literature. Sometimes, 
indeed, their rapid progress in it at school, their superiority 
over their fellows, only is recorded ; but they have more fre- 
quently been known. to continue to cultivate it amidst the 
bustle of public business, and the infirmities of declining life. 
if it be urged, on one hand, that this study was forced upon 
them by our general system of education; it must be obsery- 
ed, on the other, that such men have seldom failed to applaud 
the system, by which they have profited, and to acknowledge 

beir obligations to the writers of Greece and Rome. It was 

not that their distinguished talents were accidentally direct- 
ed to the study of the classics ; but the study of the classics 
was one of the principal means by which their talents acquir- 
ed their distinction. 

Almost every man, who has not been fortunate enough to 
obtain the advantage of a classical education, incessantly la- 
ments the want of it. Instead of enjoying without alloy those 
rational pleasures, which literary society is so well calculated 
to communicate, he is continually mortified by the sense of 
his own ignorance and inferiority. While he, on the con- 
trary, who possesses a competent knowledge of the learned 
languages, is furnished with an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment or instruction for himself and his friends ; and enjoys 
that consciousness of superiority, which, though it may some- 
times prove the nurse of vanity and the parent of insolence, 
is highly pleasing to that ambition, which is natural to the 
mind of man. 

In pleading, says Cicero, though we do not abner employ 
the liberal arts, yet the hearer immediately discovers whether 
we understand them; and the benefits of classical literature, 
though not always brought forward by the possessor, are 
never long concealed. T hough no quotation should be made ; 
though no disquisition on the subject should arise; yet will 
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our acquaintance with the authors of antiquity continually 
appear 5; and appear io our advantage. In our literary com- 
positions, in our public speaking, and in our familiar conver- 
sation, it will always contribute to the clearness and preci- 
sion of our ideas, and to the correctness and elegance of our 
language; it will give additional taste, animation, and intel- 
ligence to our discourse, on small as well as great occasions, 
from the first sentence to the last. So sensible was Gassendi 
of the value of Greek and Roman literature, that during his 
whole life, independently of all other attention to the subject, 
he imposed it upon himself as a task, to repeat from the an- 
cient poets at least six hundred verses every day. 

Nor do our obligations te classical literature terminate in 
knowledge or in pleasure alone ; it is not without a benefi- 
cial influence on our morals. It is not merely that it supplies 
rational amusement for hours of leisure; and therefore fur- 
nishes a bulwark against the inrvads of vice: it is not merely 
that it enlarges the understanding; and therefore tends to 


rectify the heart 


t: or that it refines taste and sensibility: and 


therefore improves the feelings of humanity: but the sages of 
antiquity have left behind them the precept and the example 
of almost every practical duty. Elevation of mind, and in- 
dependence of spirit, consummate prudence, and inflexible 
justice, intrepidity in danger, and fortitude in calamity, fidel- 
ity in friendship, the obligations of filial piety, and the offices 
of patriotism; all these duties, and such as these, are not 
only recommended by every grace of eloquence or of poetry ; 
but illustrated by examples that have exalted buman nature. 
The youthful mind will not. dwell upon these without catch- 
ing some portion of the spirit, which it contemplates ; it will 
imbibe at once a taste for literature and the love of virtue. 
The defects in the system of ethics, which occasionally deform 
the classic pages of ancient times, the judgment of the pre- 
ceptor will not fail to point out, and stigmatise with the cen- 
sure they may deserve. In the softer duties of our nature, 
indeed, in the offices of benevolence and mercy, the heathen 
philosophers cannot be our instructors; for what they had 
not learnt they cannot teach. ‘These it is our happier lot to 
have derived from a purer source ; and to practise, not only 
upon higher authority, but in the hope of such a reward, as 
unassisted reason did not discover, and could not promise to 


bestow. 


If thus valuable and extensive be our obligations to classi- 
cal literature, they will surely justify, what, indeed, has not 


escaped censure or complaint, the large portion of time usu- 
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ally and necessarily bestowed upon it. The justification too 
will be more complete and satisfactory, when it is consider. 
ed, that much of this time is the season of childhood, when 
little else would be attempted or obtained ; that daily obser- 
vation warrants us in concluding, the hours would otherwise 
be less usefully employed; and that no other system has yet 
been devised, from which the intellectual powers can derive 
equal advantage and improvement. 

The superficial and common-place objections, not unfre- 
quently urged against this general attention to the classics, 
seem hardly to deserve a minute and separate examination. 
One parent may still inquire, what advantage can accrue to 
his son from the attainment of languages which he will never 
be called upon to speak! A second may ask, what informa- 
tion is to be obtained from Greek and Roman authors, which 
our own writers cannot equally afford! And a third may de- 
mand, why his child should be tormented during the most 
pleasing season of life with the pursuit of such knowledge, as 
can be of little use in the acquisition of money! But to these 
inquiries, and such as these, I have no other answer to give, 
and, it is presumed, no other will be thought necessary, than 
what the present disquisition has already supplied. 

That I would recommend classical literature to every stu- 
dent, who has the means and the opportunity to obtain it, the 
encomium already passed upon it will sufficiently demonstrate. 
In some professions it is indispensably necessary ; in others 
it is highly useful; and in every respectable situation of life 
it is an ornament and an advantage. It is therefore to be 
pursued, wherever it does not require such an expense, as 
prudence must condemn; wherever it does not demand the 
time, which ought to be devoted to the acquisition of informa- 
tion more immediately necessary ; and wherever it does not 
interfere with the discharge-of duties, that cannot innocently 
be neglected. 


ee 


For the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 
.THE FALLEN ANGELS. 


Various passages of Scripture authorize us to believe that 
there are numerous angels, who were once innocent, holy and 
happy ; but are now, sinful, depraved and miserable.. How 
they became sinful, is probably beyond our comprehension to 
understand. ‘That they sinned, in some way or other ; and 
that they were cast down to hell, on account of their sin, is 
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explicitly stated. Some think it rather more than probable 
that their first sin was pride, which is said to be the vice of a 

reat mind. All, there is reason to believe, which could be 
profitable to us, is made known: the attempt, therefore, to 
communicate any thing more, would have been useless ; and 
no such efforts are made by the divine power and wisdom. 

They retain all their intellectual faculties, in their pristine 
vigor and activity. They possess the same power of judging 
or strength of understanding ; the same capacity for receiving 
and improving in knowledge; the same memory ; with which 
they were created. Their power, their knowledge, and their 
wisdom, are probably much greater than at first. We know 
that exercise increases the power of man’s intellectual facul- 
ties: why should it not be the case with these fallen spirits ? 
They are finite beings ; of course capable of improvement. 
If they are employed in a manner which is known to increase 
the energies of other intellectual beings, why should we not 
suppose that their powers are also increased? For near six 
thousand years, at least, they have been incessantly and ac- 
tively employed. Can it be supposed, that during this long 
period of exertion, they have been stationary? That after all’ 
the efforts they have made, they have gained no power ; after 
all the experiments they have tried, they have gained no wis- 
dom; after all the attention they have bestowed on surround- 
ing objects and passing events, they have gained no knowl- 
edge? If, for instance, they have been employed, for a cer- 
tain number of years, in attempting to accomplish the final 
destruction of some particular man, will they not understand 
his character and disposition better ; become more expert and 
successful in blinding his mind, and hardening his heart ; and 
thus shielding him from the tendency of all the means of grace 
with which he may be favoured, at the close of these years, 
than at their commencement? If they have been studying, 
and practicing on human nature, so many thousand years, do 
they not understand it better than at first ? 

This is very far from an unimportant inquiry to us. If 
such be the fact; then, they, are more dangerous enemies, 
more fearful assailants now, than at any former period. The 
principalities and powers with which we have to wresile, are 
more mighty than those, with whom the Apostle Paul and his- 
brethren of primitive times had to contend ; and his antago- 
nists were more powerful, than those who opposed tke pro- 
phets and patriarchs in christian warfare; and these again 
more powerful than those who vanquished our first parents, 
and «brought death into the world, and all our woe.”” They 
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will now laugh to scorn the resistance which, five thousand 
years ago, would have chased them from the conflict. As their 
power has increased, to escape from their snares, will require 
in us, so much the greater watchfulness, and the more earnest 
prayer, that we may be kept by the power of God, through 
faith unto salvation. 

That they possess, and that they exercise intellectual facul- 
ties in attempting to effect the ruin of mankind, is unquestion- 
able from various passages of Scripture. ‘Their efforts are 
evidently the result of design, which necessarily implies in- 
telligence. They set their snares. Pleasure is the chief ob- 


ject presented to view; all danger is craftily concealed. The 


first step, taken in pursuit of this pleasure, prepares the way 
for the second; and every step renders escape more difficult, 
and more improbable; until the sinner, blinded and driven 
on by habit, by appetite and passion, is involved and caught, 
and unexpected destruction overtakes him. ‘They are repre- 
sented as beguiling the sinner; inducing him to ‘depart from 
the high way of obedience, of holiness and safety, into the 
unsuspected, though dangerous paths of transgression. ‘This 
they do, not by means, the design and tendency of which can 
easily be detected, but by subtlety ; by stratagems so cun- 
ningly ar ‘anged, that the design is not perceived, till the di- 
abolical purpose is accomplished. We read again of devices, 
employed for the purpose of gaining every advantage over 
the sinner. This word, in the original (noemata) strongly 
implies the exercise of judgment. All that is known of human 
nature in general; all that is known of the individual in 
particular, on whom they operate; the means of religious re- 
straint and improvement, with which he is favoured, and the 
means of counteracting them; the profession he has made; 
the companions with whom he associates ; are all maturely 
considered, and revolved in the mind: the device is the result 
and counsel of the whole deliberation. Wiles are also employ- 
ed by them. ‘This implies a regular plan of proceeding, in 
the accomplishment of an object. A series of means, or Causes, 
is judiciously arranged. The first is to prepare the way for 
the second, and the second is to operate when the first has 
produced its effect. The fourth again is adapted to that 
state of mind. in which the third leaves it. ‘The fifth, in or- 
der, would frustrate the whole plan, if it operated till the 
fourth had prepared the way for it. Thus by one artifice 
after another, by one temptation following another, they en- 
deavour to deceive, to harden, and finally to destroy the sin- 
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ner; aud to embarrass, to perplex, to sift, to buffet, and to 
past down, those whom they cannot destroy. 

The military chief who can deceive his enemy, inducing 
him to believe that his army is less numerous, his force less 
effective, than it really is, will have a decided advantage, in 
the day of battle, over his credulous opponent. So it may be 
one of the most successful devices of these mighty chiefs, 
these princes of darkness, to deceive us respecting their pow- 
er; to act with decisive effect, and yet conceal themselves, so 
as not to suggest an idea of their presence or their energy. 
This fatal delusion would quiet our fears, prevent our exer- 
tions, leave us exposed to their dark designs, and permit us 
to be led captive by them at their will. Our safety, in part 
consists In knowing the foes, with whom we have to contend. 
It supremely consists, however, in living near to God, ina 
vital union with that Saviour, who is able to deliver his dis- 
ciples from the grasp of these powerful destroyers. Active 
and mighty as are these angels of mischief and of death, it is 
the joy and rejoicing of the christian, that there is a power, 
connected with infinite goodness and wisdom, which does as 
certainly control and limit their efforts, as it does the winds 
and the seas.. ‘This is evident from the case of Job, and of 
Peter. Indeed, every christian owes his safety rand final 
deliverance to the intercession and the power of God, his 
Saviour. | 

Of the devil, who appears to be the chief of these fallen an- 
gels, itis said; He sinneth from the beginning; which is, no 
doubt, true of the whole number. Their first, is not their 
only transgression. This implies that they have been, since 
their first offence, habitually engaged in the work of sin. 
The designs which they form, the conduct they pursue, can be 
characterized no otherwise than as sinful and wicked. "This 
naturally results from the fact, that they are rational crea- 
tures: for it is the possession of intellectual faculties that 
constitutes moral agency. ‘They are still bound by the law, 
under which they were placed at their creation. They are 
bound to Jove and obey God now, and at all times, as cer- 
tainly as they were at first. Every departure from this 
law is as criminal as the first. Every exercise and degree 
of hatred, and every act of disobedience to Ged is sinful, and 
worthy of condemnation. We are also informed that they 
shall be brought to the bar of the Judge, together with the 
human race. They are reserved in everlasting chains, under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the great day. At that bar 
they will hear a sentence, consigning them to the most dread- 
vou. vi. Vo. 10.—October, 1825. 66 
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ful and everlasting punishment. To justify this sentence, 
in the view of the assembled universe, the Judge will bring 
to light all the secret and incessant workings of their malice 
and ‘their hatred; all the dark designs which they formed, 
but were prevented from executing; and all the wickedness 
which they were permitted to accomplish. Then, no doubt, 
it will appear that they have been actively and fatally em- 
ployed, in many instances, when there was no suspicion of 
their en nee or their agency. Then, too, in many instances, 
they may be cleared frien charges, now alleged against by 
us; because the chief reason for “the charge may be, the hope 
of extenuating our own guilt, In proportion as we can throw 
the blame on them. They have been united with us in op- 
posing the government, the glory and the mercy of Jesus 
Christ; it is, therefore, proper that with us, they should ap- 
pear before that tribunal where he will preside as Judge. 

From Jesus Christ we learn another fact respecting the 
fallen angels: They abode not in the truth, for there is no truth 
in them. ‘Vhis evidently implies that they once stood in the 
truth ; its rays once enlightened their mind, inspired them 
with correct sentiments, and directed all their efforts. It also 
implies that a great and melancholy change has taken place ; 
that they do not now, entertain the same belief respecting the 
character, the government and the works of God, which they 
once did. Falsehood and error now occ upy the place of tr uth, 
excite their affections, and dictate all their pursuits. 

It is probable that this falsehood is only partial, not uni- 
versal. In the existence of God, the devils stil believe and 
lremble. Of his wisdom and knowledge and power, they 
cannot doubt; because they perceive and feel their effects, in 
the restraints imposed on them, and in the punishment they 
suffer. "They may still abide in the truth respecting the natu- 

ral perfections of ‘God, while his moral perfections are view- 
ed, only through the perverting medium of falsehood. From 

various passages of Scr ipture it would seem to be chiefly the 
goodness of God, respecting which there is no truth in them. 
Against this, they make their most determined and unceasing 
opposition. This opposition must be accounted for, accord- 
ing to the principles of rational creatures, or according to the 

constitution of intelligent beings. Men are such beings ; and 
they are also depraved creatures. Both in their intellectual 
and moral character. they bear a strong resemblance to these 
fallen spirits. Arguments, therefore, founded on numerous 
and well known facts. derived from the history of men, may, 
for the sake of illustration, be fairly applied to the case of 
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Angels... Now we think it will not be denied, that men never 
punish their fellow-men, for what they profess to believe and 
acknowledge to be goodness ; but for what, according to their 
belief, is wrong, wicked, and injurious. The man whom they 
censure, may, in fact, be innocent; but they will treat him 
according to their belief, and not according to his real char- 
acter. Of this we have the most undeniable proof in the 
history of our Saviour. He was indeed the Messiah, foretold 
by the ancient Prophets; he did no sin, was holy and harm- 
less; he went about doing good. But this truth was not in 
the Jews. ‘They believed him to be a deceiver, a vile impos- 
tor, and even a devil. And they treated him, not according 
to what he really was, bat according to what they believed 
him to be. On one occasion he remarked to them ; Many 
good works have I shewed you from my Father ; for which of 
these works do ye stone me? ‘They indignantly repelled the in- 
sinuation by replying ; For a good work we stone thee not, but for 
blasphemy, and because that thou, being a man, nakest thyself 
God. When the Apostles and primitive christians were per- 

secuted, some criminality was always alleged against them, to 


justify that persecution. ‘This was not that they preached and 


practiced a religion, breathing the spirit of peace cn carth, and 
good will tow ards men ; ; but because they*changed the cus- 
toms delivered by Moses, caused the idol temples to be de- 
serted, and turn the world upside down. In more modern 
times, before a man was committed to the dungeon, stretched 
on the rack, or consigned to the flames, he was charged with 
being a schismatic, an heretic, a child of the devil. In short, 
we seriously question whether history, either sacred or pro- 
fane, furnishes a single instance of a man, punished or oppos- 
ed for what was considered goodness, but always for some- 
thing more or less criminal. The man may indeed be a vir- 
tnous and pious man, resembling, in some degree, his divine 
Master, in meekness and purity of heart ; but his opponents 
believe him to be the reverse, and treat him accordingly. 

If it should be asked; How can a rational mind, with the 
clearest evidence before it, entertain a belief, directly contrary 
to the whole force of that evidence? without attempting to 
give a satisfactory solution, we say, that such is the fact; 
evinced from the universal history of mankind, and confirm- 
ed by. our own experience and observation. Jesus Christ, by 
his miracles, his instructions, and by his whole deportment, 
displayed the purest benevolence 5; and yet the Jews, with all 
this evidence before them, believed him to be a deceiver, an 
impostor, a blasphemer, and worthy of death. Hence they 
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hated him, reproached and traduced his character, laboured 
to prevent the success of his ministry and destroy his useful- 
ness, and finally succeeded in nailing him to the cross. If 
such then be the fact, respecting men, who are intellectual 
beings, of course moral agents, why may it not be so respect- 
ing the fallen angels? 

One thing is certain ; for near six thousand years, they 
have been engaged in the most vigorous and determined op- 
position to the goodness of God. If they were human beings, 
we would infer from this opposition, as the only way to ac- 
count for it, that they did not believe in the divine goodness, 
Although they are not men, yet they are intelligent beings, 
and governed by those laws which are adapted to the consti- 
tution of such beings. The evidence of the divine goodness 
may not be clearer, nor better adapted to their capacities, than 
was the evidence cf the Saviour’s goodness to the mind of the 
Jews; and yet they did not believe in that goodness ; but be- 
lieved him to be a wicked man. if the conduct of the fallen 
angels resembles that of the Jews, why are we not to account 
for it from the same principle? That is, falsehood believed 
instead of truth. It ts affirmed that there is no truth in them. 
And as itis probable this relates only to the moral character 
of God, so there is reason to believe that this falsehood regards 
chiefly his goodness; because it is against this their hatred 
and opposition are constantly directed. Other traits of char- 
acter seem to flow from this principle of falsehood, as their 
source. ‘They are liars and deceivers. When they speak 
lies, they speak of their own, or what may naturally be ex- 
pected from their character. ‘To efface the impression and 
destroy the belief, in the minds of men, of the divine good- 
ness, is the object of their incessant labour ; and to persuade 
them that he is an hard Master, and that his requisitions are 
not good, but unnecessarily severe; that happiness does not 
consist in obedience, but in transgression of his law. The 
means which we are exhorted to use in resisting and over- 
coming these evil spirits, may throw some light on the subject. 


Take, says the Apostle Paul, the shield of faith, wherewith 


ye shell be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one. 
Wioem resist, says another Apostle, stedfast wn the faith: that 
is, SUCH @ knowledge and belief of the truth as will excite and 
keep in vigorous exercise the devout affections of the heart; 

this faith will protect you, and render harmless their p= Vie 
and enable you to withstand and overcome them. Falsehood ts 
the weapon they wield ; truth is the weapon with which you 
will most effectually resist them. ‘This was the method adopt- 
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ed by the Saviour himself; he met the false representations of 
the tempter, with the truth, and thus repulsed and vanquish- 
ed him. 

The fallen spirits might have viewed the higher stations 
and more important services of other angels, with pure and 
unmingled approbation. A desire for these higher stations 
and these more important services might, at length, have 
mingled with this approbation. This desire might have 
ripened into expectation. As they were fitted only for the 
stations they filled, and the services to which they were call- 
ed, this expectation could not be granted. Not receiving this — 
desired and exnected elevation, they may have felt disappoint- 
ed; and digappointment is attended with more or less dissa- 
tisfaction. This dissatisfaction might have obscured their 
views of the goodness of God, who delayed to confer these 
favours. ‘This obscurity might have increased into doubts ; 
and these doubts, into conviction that the conduct of their 
sovereign, who withheld these stations and services, was not 
what infinite goodness would dictate. Under this impression, 
it may have been, that they kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation. This language evidently implies that 
they voluntarily resigned, or did not retain their principality, 
for which, and for no other, they were peculiarly qualified ; 
but with desigh, and from choice, left their own proper habi- 
tation, or sphere of service. This relinquishment of their own 
proper stations and services, was, probably, the first public 
avowal of their dissatisfaction, and the first overt act of rebel- 
lion. ‘This rebellion was instantly punished, as it deserved. 
God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to 
hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be reserved 
unto judgment. This punishment might not remove, but 
rather confirm the conviction, that he who inflicted it, was 
not good. ‘The continuance of this punishment and of these 
chains, may have been deepening and confirming this convic- 
tion to the present moment. 

Let it not be alleged, that the above remarks will palliate, 
not a little the guilt of these criminals. We, at least, think 
very differently on the subject. Is the man, let it be asked, 
who is wicked from principle, more or less criminal, than he 
who is so, for mischief or amusement? He who is so for 
amusement, will be so only occasionly ; but he who is so from 
principle, will be wicked habitually, and invincibly,, till the 
principle is changed. The above remarks go to shew, that 
these evil agents are wicked from principle; a principle which 
is aramount, and which is strengthening by their persever- 
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ance in rebellion. ‘The fatal error, or falsehood, which oc. 
cupies the place of truth, when firmly believed, will change 
their whole moral character. It will, at once, extinguish all 
love and adoration for their sovereign. It will put an end to 
the happiness they once found in his approbation, and destroy 
forever the delight they found in his service. This principle 
will naturally generate that invincible hatred, that deep-root- 
ed enmity, which they feel against God, and against all the 
goodness in the universe. Anger, wrath, malice, resentment 
and revenge, are only modifications of this hatred. Under 
the influence of this principle, and these sentiments. they 
continually act. They are, strictly speaking, malevolent 
beings: they can design nothing but evil. At the same-time, 
continually thwarted, restrained, disappointed and punished, 
by the power of God; fear, and dread, and horror, and des- 
pair, mingle with their other feelings, and render them the 
most furious and tremendous agents in the universe ; and es- 
pecially the most fearful and dreadful enemies to us, who are 
far inferior to them in wisdom and in power. 

We cannot consider this subject as unimportant to us, as 
some are disposed to do. As far as we know, the human fa- 
mily are the only beings in the universe, over whom they have 
gained any important advantage. This earth is, probably, 
the theatre on which their unwearied exertions are chiefly 
made. Against us, therefore, the whole force of their enmity, 
their malice, their fury, their power and their wisdom, is 
concentrated. Their success has already been amazing and 
deplorable. Their first attempt was attended with effects, 
the consequence of which cannot, by any finite mind, be com- 
prehended. ‘They seduced our first parents from their alle- 
giance to God; and with them, involved the whole race in 
euilt, in misery and death. Like the victorious general who 
takes down, from the ramparts of the metropolis, the flag of 
the vanquished enemy, and raises that of the conqueror in 
its place ; so these triumphant assailants effaced, from human 
nature, the image of God, and impressed their own in its 
stead. This world is now their dominion, over which they 
reign, with more complete and uncontrolled sway, than ever 
was borne by an earthly monarch over his subjugated vassals. 
We are all, by nature, their willing servants, whom they 
employ in the degrading servitude of sin. All their designs, 
and all their efforts are intended to maintain this dominion, 
and hold us in bondage. But, thanks be to God! a Prince 
and a Saviour, who is mighty to save, has interposed ; whe 
can rescue the prey from the mighty; who is going on con- 
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quering, and to conquer; who has penetrated this dominion 
of sin, of darkness and of death, with the light and the life 
of his Spirit and his truth ; who has shaken, and will soon 
overthrow the very throne of these gloomy gods of this world, 
and will erect on its ruins, his own kingdom of righteousness, 
of peace and joy ; who will wash, in his atoning blood, mil. 
lions of the human race, and, purifying their hearts by faith, 
will restore them to the privileges and honors and enjoyments 
of the sons of God. Even these sons of God are not, how- 
ever, while in this world, safe from their designs. ‘The 
christian is still exposed to thetr malice, and becomes more 
the object of their hatred and revenge, on account of his de- 
serting their standard, enlisting in the service and receiving 
the image of the Saviour. They assail him with fiery darts, 
labour to entangle him with their beguiling snares, to lead 
him: astray with their devices, and to destroy him with their 
eralty wiles. By their varied and nameless temptations, they 
endeavour to render his progress in the service of his Master 
as difficult as they can, that. as little encouragement as pos- 
sible m: of ase offered to others to engage in the same service. 
By ieading him into sin, the more frequently, and the more 
openly, the better it will answer their purpose, they labour 
. limit his usefulness by destroying the influence of his ex: 
ample, by silencing his ‘tongue, and by weakening his hands 
in doing ‘good. te they cannot altogether prevent, they di- 
minish, as much as possible, the glory resulting from his sal- 
vation. Thus they direct their malice and revenge against 
that heaven from which they have been driven, by darkening 
its glory, and preventing its joy. This they rightly calcu- 
late will be the effect from every sinner whom they retain in 
their dominion, and from every degree of usefulness and holi- 
ness which they can prevent in the christian. No good man 
ean avoid weeping over the success of these dark designs, by 
which the christian is often cast down, never again to reach 
the same elevation, which, had it not been for his fall, he 
micht have attained ; is induced to neglect opportunities of 
usefulness which never will return ; and thus enters heaven, 
at last, and will remain throughout bis eternal existence, less 
glorious and less happy than otherwise he might have been. 
Every human being, therefore, but especially every chris- 
tian, should make himself acquainted with these implac able 
foes, as far as the means of information afforded him, will 
admit. His danger, not his safety, will be in proportion te 
his ignorance on this subject. The church of Christ never 
had, amongst men, a more determined enemy than was Saul, 
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of Tarsus; because the powers of his great mind were im- 
pelled, in the work of persecution and death, by an active 
and deep-rooted principle. Hence he made such havoc of the 
church. Nething could move him from his purpose, or check 
his career, till the power of divine grace changed his princi- 
ple ; then his whole character and conduct changed with it, 
and he became a new man. The christian should remember 
that these enemies of his salvation are actuated by principle. 
‘They cannot be moved by persuasion, nor touched with com- 
passion. ‘They are inflexible in their purpose, and unwearied 
in their activity. Nothing that does not change their princi- 
ple can change their malice or their efforts. ‘This change can 
be effected only by the power of God: and this power, as far 
as we know, he has determined, in his adorable sovereignty, 
never to employ for this purpose. They are, therefore, fixed 
in eternal hatred, and will be engaged in eternal exertions 
against all the poodness i in the universe, in God, in angels, 
or in men. By knowing their character, their strength, 
their-means of assault, and methods of attack, we may be 
better prepared for resistence and defence. We will be taught 
the necessity of taking the shield of faith, the whole armour 
of God. We will be taught to prize more highly that truth, 
which, through the Spirit, will make us free from the power 
of these spiritual enemies. We will feel, more sensibly, 
our need of the kind and gracious protection of Jesus, our 
Divine Saviour. We will be taught to use, with earnestness, 
that petition, as some understand it; Deliver us from the 
EVIL ONE. 

If a single reader is induced, by these remarks, to be 
more watchful, more diligent, more frequent and more earnest 
in prayer, the desire and the object of the writer will, so far, 
be attained. N. S. 
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Remarks on W. P’s. Second Letter in the Unitarian Miscel- 
lany, on the ** Conversion of the Jews.” 


(Continued from p. 360.) 


Tne Number of the Unitarian Miscellany containing the 
Second Letter of W. P. on the Conversion of the Jews, went 
out of my possession, immediately after I had written the 
Remarks which appeared in the Evangelical and Literary 
™ agazine for July. Having now recovered it I proceed to 
fulfil the engagement intimated at the close of that article. 
This statement, I am persuaded, will be regarded as a suffi- 
cient apology, for my delay. 
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Having finished what I intended to say in relation to the 
character of the Agent of the American Society for meliorat- 
ing the condition of the Jews, I will come, once more, to the 
object which they are aiming to accomplish. And I am pleas- 
ed to find that W. P. is more orthodox on this point, than I 
had supposed. In his first letter he said «I regard the se- 
parate existence of the Jews, scattered as they are among 
the nations of the earth, as one of the great standing mira- 
cles of the Christian Religion.” “Now it appears to me, 
that if they should be converted, this separate existence would 
no longer be maintained.” ++ Tf there are any prophecies which 
speak of the conversion of the Jews, they speak in equally as 
strong a manner, of their restoration to their ancient city.% 
But in the Second/Letter, he employs unequivocal language, 
for he says’ ** I myself believe that they (the Jews) are to be 
finally converted.”? Here then we are agreed; and the Jews 
“are to be finally converted.” 

There is another point, in relation to which, IT haye some 
hope of finding that our sentiments are coincident. God is 
the Sovereign of his own creation; and wants neither the 
power, nor wisdom, nor goodness requisite to provide for the 
execution of his own plans. He may, if he please, and when 
he please, interpose, and with his own revealed arm reach 
hisend, ina way which shall demonstrate that created agency 
had nothing to do in the matter. But an exception to the 
common cause of events, occurs in every miraculous interpo- 
sition. We are authorized to expect no future miracle, unless 
the Scriptures have foretold it. And I recollect no prophe- ° 
eies which countenance the opinion that there will be any 
thing miraculous in the conversion of the Jews. By ordinary 
human instrumentality, heathen nations have been, and are 
now being, converted to christianity. I shall expect a simi- 
lar result from the same instrumentality, in the case of the 
Jews, until I find Scriptural evidence for believing, that God 
will convert them miraculously; or that they, unvisited by 
any extrinsic impulse, will seriously set about the work of 
converting themselves. And as [ have intimated, I presume 
W. P. will concur with me in this expectation. In the first 
of his letters he has Said «* We had better be patient, till the 
Almighty in his good pleasure, shall point out to us some way 
of acting with advantage as his instruments: and in the 
second, ** All this may be very true, and I have heard it be- 
lore; butit points out no method of procedure in the work of con- 
version.” Again he says, * if they (Trinitarians) should 
sive up the fight, there might doubtless be many Unitarian 
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who would be disposed to carry it on, but it would be ina dif- 
ferent way and to better purpose.” I therefore gonclude, that 
he believes there is some way in which we may act with advan- 
tage as the instruments of God; and some method of procedure 
which we must observe in this work of conversion. And yet 
it seems to me, there is some little difficulty in reconciling 
this conclusion, which I derive from his own language, with 
a passage which occurs near the end of his second letter, 
«There seems to me to be a great distinction to be made, in 
the first place, between considering ourselves generally as in- 


struments in the hand of God,—and regarding ourselves ag . 


instruments for some particular purpose, to be accomplished 
in a particular way. There exists a wide distinction also 
between fulfilling those designs of the Almighty which are 
always, and incontestibly our duty, such as the advancement, 
in ourselves and others, of truth and virtue,—and setting our- 
selves up as fulfillers of prophecy.” 

‘That f may not have to call up this quotation, again, I will 
now attend to it fora moment. W. P. had said in his first 
letter, «* We are told in the public papers that «the divine 
veracity is pledged’ to convert the Jews; and we are then 
called on to lend our aid to the work. ‘The signfication of this 
argement is plain. The pledge is not to be redeemed with- 
out us. What presumption! In reply, [ observed that it 
seemed to be the opinion of W. P. that ‘it is * presumption’ 
fo use means for accomplishing, what God has promised, 
shall be accomplished,” and adverted to a paragraph in the 
R-port of the Baltimore Unitarian Book Society, in the same 
No. of the Unitarian Miscellany, which, describing the pros- 
perous career of Unitarianism in this country, represented it 
as **the cause of Heaven and the work of God,” which must 
be accomplished ; but which also * requires incitements from 
human aid,” «*God is the author of all, but men are his 
agents.” I then said «The Unitarian Miscellany may 
_chuse its own part; but it cannot advocate both the doctrine of 
the Book Society, and of W. PP.” To this W. P. replies, ad- 
dressing the Editor of the Unitarian Miscellany. «I do not 
think, Sir, that you are yet called on to choose your own 
post, by deciding where there is no difference.” 

Now, it may be my own fault, but I do not clearly per- 
ceive what W. P. means by * Considering ourselves, gener- 
ally as instruments in the hand of God.” He certainly cannot 
intend a blind, involuntary instrumentality, like that of a 
sword in the hand of a warrior. He surely would not say; 
that all men, whatever be their character or object, are alike 
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instruments in the hand of Gods; and that no other instra- 
mentality can be predicated of the Apostle Paul, than of Judas 
Iscariot. How can a man be an instrument in general, with- 
out being an instrument in particular? What would be said 
of the Servant, to whom his Master had committed an impor- 
tant and complicated trust, and who should excuse himself 
from attention to tts details, because he considered himself, 
generally, an instrument in his Master’s hand? Nor will it 
greatly elucidate the meaning of W. P., to recur to the « great 
distinction” between this general instrumentality, and + re- 
garding ourselves as instruments for some particular purpose, 
to be accomplished ina particular way.” Hesays * thereis no 
difference’? between his view of human instrumentality, and 
that expressed in the Report of the Book Society. But they 
unquestionably applied the whole paragraph which I origin- 
ally quoted, and to which, I have again alluded, to their own 
instrumentality. The particular purpose” which they had 
in view, was the propagation of Unitarianism. ‘This we may 
learn fromthe style of the Society. And undoubtedly, they 
had some * particular way” of endeavouring to accomplish 
their end. W. P. will not deny this. Forgetful of his doc- 
trine of general insirumentality, he has elsewhere said «the 
labour which employs itself in the dark without direction, and 
without encouragement, is most likely to be thrown away.” 
True: but what then becomes of * considering ourselves 
generally as instruments in the hand of God??? There is some- 
thing here, so like what I ** imagine’? a dilemma to be, that 
[ must leave W. P. between its horns, even at the hazard of 
being thought, peculiarly fond of that amusement. Either 
: ‘there is no difference’? between the doctrine of W. P. and 
: of the Book Soctety—and then there is no distinction between 
| a general anda particular instrumentality ;—or, there is a 


} distinction hetween these sorts of instrumentality, and of 
| course, a difference between W. P. and the Book Society. In 
either event his general instrumentality, for any moral pur- 
pose, turns out to he good for nothing. 

( [ am equally unfortunate, in being uhableto perceive in 
relation to the present subject, a wide distinction adso be- 


tween fulfilling those designs of the Almighty which are al- 
’ ways and iticontestibly our duty, such as the advancement, 
° in ourselves and others. of truth and:virtue,—and setting our- 


t selves up as fulfillers of prophecy.” W. P. will admit that the 
a propagation of christianity among the Jews, would doubtless 
£ alvance truth and virtue’? in thears ; and therefore accord- 
e 
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duty.”’ _ For the rest, [do not know of any persons who “ set 
themselyes up as fulfillers of prophecy” in this matter, in any 
other way than by proposing to advance «truth and virtue” 
among the Jews. And it ought not to arrest their exertions, 
that the prophecies furnish authority and encouragement for 
their labours. 

I cannot leave this part of the subject, without expressin 
my gratification that W. P. having avowed his belief of the 
final conversion of the Jews, has also, as I understand him, 
conceded that they are to be converted by ordinary human in- 
strumentality. And unless I would accuse him of inconsis- 
tency, I*must suppose that his objections are pointed not 
against the thing itself, but against some of its circumstances. 

Let us revert to the “ Standing Miracle.” The separate 
existence of the Jews is ** one of the remarkable prophecies 
of our Saviour, remarkably fulfilled” and it is contended, 
that their conversion will prevent their restoration. Here, it 
is taken for granted, not only, that, the Jews are to be res- 
tored as Jews, but that in that character they shall all be 
restored. I wish this writer, would favour us with a little 
more argument, as he goes along. He tells us what he thinks 
on a subject, confidently enough; but he is rather sparing in 
the indication of his pr oofs. When therefore he gr avely writes 
‘J am inclined to think, that prophecy itself would lose the 
fulfilment of their promised restoration,” in the event of their 
‘« amalgamation” with « other nations,” he can scarcely ex- 
pect from me any other reply than that, J think differently. 
Bat perhaps, it is worth while, to look a little farther into 
this matter. The conversion and restoration of the Jews, 
must be stricily contemporaneous ; or one, in whole or in part, 
must precede the other. Is their conversion, in whole, or in 
part, to precede their restoration? W. P’s objection then, 
falls to the ground. Are they to be fully restored, prior to 
their conversion? He will not say so, for he has said «I 
know not, and W. P. does not know under what circumstances 
the Jews are to be restored.””. Why then, throw himself into 
a discussion before the public, of a subject, about which, he 
confesses, such ignorance? After this, he cannot pretend to 
know, that the Jews will be restored in an unconverted state: 
and if he does not know this, his ** labour’? “in the dark, 
without direction” «is most likely to be thrown away.” I 
confess that my knowledge is not very extensive on any sub- 
ject; but in relation to this, I think I know enough to war- 

vant me in asserting, that the Scriptures furnish no more evi- 
dence that the Jews shall be restored as Jews, than that they 
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shall be converted as Jews. Area part of the Jews to be 
converted after their restoration? W. P. “does not know” 
how many; and therefore cannot know, that a very extensive 
conversion, may not precede that event. I must -not forget 
to remark, that in another part of his letter, he seemed to as- 
sume rather more knowledge in relation to this subject, 
than the quotation just made, avows. The time, when, the 
the Jews shall be restored, is certainly no unimportant cir- 
cumstance in the affairs and in the part of his letter to which 
I now refer, he holds this language « I spoke of the conyer- 
sion of the Jews and their restoration, as events which were to 
be contemporary ; for thus the prophecies speak of them.” If 
hy the term Contemporary” he means that these events 
will happen about the same time, using the word in a vague 
sense, L reply, be it so; but it is nothing to the purpose. He 
does not know how near the hour of their restoration may be, 
nor what impulse may be imparted to their predicted return 
to their own land by the movements now made for their con- 
version; nor does he know, strictly speaking, what priority 
the latter event may claim over the former. If he means that 
these events are to be strictly ** contemporary.” T acknowl- 
edge tiny ignorance of the prophecies which teach this; and 
beg him to instruct me. In the mean while, I will reserve 
the attempt, to show that the establishment of this point, 
would not avail him much. 

It is perhaps, amatter of littie consequence in this discussion 
whether my views of this subject be right or wrong. The 
end of these remarks will be accomplished, if it appear that 
the objections of P. W. are groundless. Still, I will add, that I 
have been led to think, as the Jews are to return to their own 
land, for a very different purpose, from that which their disper- 
sion has effected, that event is not likely to be brought about 
Without much preparation on their part. ‘T’o this preparation, 
I consider, an extensive conversion among them, indispensi- 
ble. Without it, [do not see why they should return: nor 
how the intention of the prophecies in regard to them, can be 
fulfilled. From amidst the converted Jews, will arise a host 
of most effective missionaries, who shall go forth among their 
brethren, and among the unconverted Gentiles, preaching the 
Gospel «in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” The 
spirit of candid and serious inquiry among the Jews, will 
make rapid progress: and as a disposition to return to the 
Holy Land, gathers strength, and their prejudices yield to 
conviction, the difficulties that oppose their restoration will 
melt away. The prophecies on this subject, will be remarka- 
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bly fulfilled. And to use the language of Dr. Priestly their 
«‘complete conversion may, perhaps, be reserved till” their 
‘¢return to the land of Canaan.” W. P. indeed has said that 
Ido “not know under what circumstances the Jews are te 
be restored.” At present therefore, I offer this view of the 
inatter, neither as argument, nor knowledge, but merely as 
opinion. 

Strange as it may be, W. P’s second letter, seems in one 
place, almost to abandon the ground his first had assumed, 
He maintains indeed, that the conversion of the Jews will 
interfere with their restoration ; but in allusion to my argu- 
ment on the other side of this question, he says *¢ all this may 
be very true, and I have heard it before; but it points out no 
method of procedure in the work of conversion.”? Now, if 
it may be very true, ‘that the conversion of the Jews will 
not affect their restoration’? why does he ‘still maintain” 
that it is not true? But mark how adroitly he endeavours to 
change the ground of the controversy. ‘Tlie question at issue 
is, not what is “the method of procedure in the work of 
conversion,” but, will the work of conversion prevent the 
work of restoration ? ‘This is an abstract question. And W. 
P’s objection to an argument, intended to establish the nega- 
tive of this question, is, that “it points out no method of 
procedure.” It would have been, almost as wonderful, if an 
attempt had been made in that argument, to point out this 
method, as that he should have objected to it on that ground. 

«¢ [t points out no method of procedure in the work of con- 
version.” Is this method then, so little understood, that an 
exposition of it, is requisite to determine whether we ought to 
promote the conversion of mankind, whether Jews or Gen: 
tiles? Did the apostles object to the commission to. convert 
the nations, that it pointed out no method of procedure? 
Were those who communicated the knowledge of Christianity 
to our barbarous ancestors, embarrassed by this difficulty? 
To afford christian instruction and motive and example and 
to adopt those measures which will facilitate this object, ap- 
pears to me a very suitable method; and is so very obvious 
as to demand no very special indication. 

‘It is not bazarding much, however, to say, that no in- 
dications of such an event have yet been plainly manifested.” 
Certainly, no signs have appeared in the heavens, similar, 
to those which are said to have foretokened the ruin of Jeru- 
salem; but what of that? And as to other indications, let the 
time of conversion come when it will, it must be preceded by 
a season during which they have not been as evident as they 
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shall afterwards become. The kingdom of heaven itself, has 
been Compared to a mustard seed, which should ultimately 
become a tree, in whose branches the fowls of the air may 
find shelter. Were the objection even true, I do not perceive 
that it has any force whatever. ‘To demand that plain indi- 
cations of conversion shall be manifested before any effort is 
made to promote that object, is to demand that the end shall 
be accomplished without the means, or that an effect shali be 

roduced, without its cause. Some, however, will think 
that W. P. has haxarded much, in his declaration on this 
subject. ‘They perceive very manifest indications of the event. 
In their view, the fields are already white unto the harvest. 
The prophecies themselves, the peculiar history of the people 
to whom they refer; the augmenting interest, in their behalf, 
among christians, on both continents ; the character of enter- 
prise which marks the measures which are now being employ- 
ed; some singular coincidences, which occurred in their 
origination; the number and character ef those who have 
already been converted from Judaism ; and the additional 
multitudes who are ready to receive Christian instruction— 
these, to mention no. other ** indications,” have been very 
«plainly manifested.” 

‘The labour which employs itself in the dark, without 
direction and without encouragement, is most likely to be 
thrown away. In this point of view I regard the enthusiastic 
and powerful exertions of the London Society. Schools and 
churches have been erected, agents and emissaries have been 
set to work, and immense sums of money have been expended 
hy them ; and yet the only object of any importance which 
they have effected, is the printing of a Hebrew Testament.” 
If all this were true, it would prove, neither, that the Jews 
are not to be converted, nor that we ought to make no effort 
for their conversion, nor that the time for their conversion 
has not yet arrived. It would only prove that the London 
Society, who have toiled but a few years in this work, have, 
as yet effected but little. And this would be an argument, 
rather in favour of increased exertion, than against it. A 
reference to the published reports of that society, and to their 
acknowledged instrumentality, in turning to this subject, the 
attention of Christians in various parts of the world, may 
save me the trouble of disproving W. P’s assertion, about 
their inefliciency. I will only add, that his information, 


about the London Society must be very defective, or his scale | 


of “importance,” is very different from mine. 
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‘There has been nothing to justify the expectation, or 
even the hope, that any great thing is to be accoinplished, 
with present prospects and present means.” But imust not 
every thing have a beginning ? May not these means enlarge, 
and these prospects brighten? If W. P’s doctrine prevails, 
this will not be the case ; but if Christians goon in tis work, 
as they have begun, who will pretend to limit the result? 
But-I have to remark a: gain, that this writer does not always 
preserve the most per fect consistency. At one time he tells 
us that ** present means” do not justify even the hope, © that 
any great thing ts to be accomplisied.”? At anotier, he 
speaks of the ** powerful exertions of the London Society.” 
And at another, he says ** nothing short of the expectation 
of a very general conversion of the Jews should authorize 
the cor nplicated inachinery which has been set in motion to 
convert ‘hem.’ And all this in the compass of two pages. 
He appears therelore to think that +* present ineans” are so 
inconsiderable as to promise no good result 3 and at the same 
time that ‘powerful exertions” are being made, and thata 
+> complicated machinery”? has been set in motion, so very 
extensive in its sweep, that nothing can authorize it but the 
prospect of a * general conversion.”? He too is * unfortunate.” 

‘© [tis also to be considered that they are not at all situated 
as those people are, to whom Christian Missions are usually 
sent. They have the means of knowledge within their reach, 
they are severally acquainted with the languages of the na- 
tions among whom they are scattered, Testaments are to be 
purchased in every book-store, sermons and treatises solicit 
their perusal, and christian churches are always open to them, 
except where unchristian bigotry keeps them shut,- if any 
such place there be.” And therefore, their obduracy is the 
more deplorable, should excite more compassion, and prompt 
to more exertion. They have not yet, whatever have been 
their privileges, embraced Christianity. Until they shall do 
so, they are precisely « situated as those people are, to whom 
Christian Missions,’ should be sent; and, f will add, « to 
whom Christian Missions are usually sent;” for the preaching 
of the gospel in christianized communities, is a standing 
Missionary institution. Every Christian acknowledges, in or- 
dinary circumstances, the propr iety of erecting new churches, 
and locating additional ministers, even where both exist ; and 
much more, the propriety of sending «* Christian Missions,” 
to those destitute parts of our country where neither are 
found. So long as the commission remains unrepealed, s* ZO 
teach all nations,” and so long as no exception is made as ‘to 
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its application to the Jews, I can see nothing in their con- 
dition, Which should exclude them, from the benefit of its 
fulfilment. 

+f think then, the time for any remarkable change in this 
people has obviously not arrived.” W. P. will confer a fa- 
your on those who think differently. if instead of confining 


himself to negative statements, he will say when, he thinks — 


it probable, that time will arrive, and by what indications 
it may be known. "Chey think, the delay in this matter has 
already been too long, and are afraid of that paralizing cry. 
to-morrow. Nay, they even think that, if Christians do not 
put forth their strength in this cause, the time will never 
come. Not, that they distrust ** the veracity of the Holy 
One,”? or propose “to assist the Almighty in keeping his 
word.”” “They ‘know, however, that he works by means ; 

that in his’ plans, the means are as really inscribed as the 
end; and that without the means, the end will not be accom- 
plished. ‘Vhey believe that the end will certainly be effected, 
not by the native energy, but through the hamble instrumen- 
tality of the means. At any rate they regard it as an evi- 
dence of no more impiety to assist, than to oppose * the Al- 
mighty in keeping his word.’? ‘The attempt in cither case 
would be abortive. 

‘They seem to be a race destined to experience signal] 
manifestations of the divine will, which must, of course, be 
accomplished concerning them.”? I did not expect to find in 
the mouth of W. P. an argument against the present conver- 
sion of the Jews, derived from the doctri ine of predestination. 
\ disciple in the school of Calvin would escape from embar- 
rassment here, by regarding their conversion as one of those 
“signal manifestations,” * which must of course be accom- 
plished. * But if there be any pertinency in W. P’s remark, 
he even goes beyond the professor himself. 

I have noticed the whole reasoning of W. P. on this part 
of the subject. ‘The sentences on which I have remarked, 
follow each other in order. EL am not aware that the few 
Which, for the sake of brevity, L have omitted, contain any 
additional argument. And I will now set down his conclu- 
sion, that the. connexion between it and his premises may ap- 
pear. «IT still maintain, therefore, that nothing short of the 
expectation of a very general conversion of the Jews, should 
authorize the complicated machinery which has been set in 
motion to convert them ; thata general conversion, unaccom- 
panied by their restor ation would be no fulfilment of pro- 
phecy ; and that no signs whatever, which men can interpret, 
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have been given, that their restoration is soon to be accom. 
plished.” 

1 am surprised that one who estimates so highly the charac. 
ter, and mind, and writings of Dr. Priestley, has failed to per- 
ecive why, [ adduced the Dr.’s opinions against him. ‘The 
opinions of such a man might be supposed to have some 
« weight”? with him, without teaching him «a lesson of defer- 
ence” **to any liuman authority whatever.” At least he might 
have been led to question the certainty of his own opinions, and 
to institute a fresh examination of the subject. But I may 
despair of convincing him of error, when * one of the most 
fearned, judicious, sensible, and excellent of men” could not 
doit. LT have therefore no alternative, but to leave the point 
at issue between W. P. and Dr. P. 

In his first letter W. P. abstained from the discussion of 
certain circumstances connected with the project of conver- 
sion, and proposed to speak of the « subject itself’? I natur- 
ally enough, expected him to consider it, in its general and 
absolute character, apart from these arrangements, which 
however varied, do not. and cannot, affect an abstract dec- 
trine. When therefore I found him wandcring into the field 
of me eeestere 's, and asserting * the impossibility of con- 
verting the fews to Trinitarianism,” I ventured to remind 
him of the aberration, and to remark that this had * no re- 
lation to the subject itself’? W. P. however in his second 
antes thinks that there is “a near relation enough; and | 

in content that it shall be so. In reply to my inquiry whe- 
ther, the Unifartans would take up and carry on this good 
work. in case, the T'rinitarians should abandon it, he eX- 
presses a wish that the latter would relinquish it, and adds, 
if tt! ey should give up the fight there might doubtless be 
many Unitarians who would be disposed to carry it on, but 
it we er be in a different way and to better purpose. Those 
. ba might be convinced that it was their duty to take it up 
at this time would do so, and those who were not so convinced, 
would keep apart. We can none of us act better than to act 
from conviction.” A little while ago, « the time for any re- 
inarkable change in this people’ had «obviously not yet ar- 
rived.”” But no sooner ts this achievement committed to Uni- 
tarian hands, than all difficulties have vanished, the accepted 
time has come, and they would * carry it on,” ‘ina different 
way” it is trac. but ** fo better purpose.”  ** Signal manifes- 
tations of the divine will, which must of course be accom- 
plished,” are no longer in the way. And * signs which men 
can interpret,” appear in bright and cheering assemblage: 
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But why should Unitarians wait to realize all this success, 
until Trinitarians grow weary of their unencouraged and un- 
rewarded toil? Why not step into the field at once? What 
is there to arrest them, since they would manage the business 
«in a different way and to better purpose?” I fear however 
that there is little prospect of this event. Those who might 
be convinced, that it was their duty to take it up at this time 
would do so, and those who were not so convinced would 
keep apart.” But to indemnify me for my disappointment, 
lam taught that ** we can none of us act better than to act 
from conviction.”” [ had thought indeed that the obligations 
of duty have an existence prior to, and independent of our 
convictions respecting them; and perhaps, would have said 
in my old fashioned way, that «we can none of us act better 
than to act” according to our obligations. But I perceive 
that W. P’s notion on this subject, is recommended by its 
superior Convenience; and moreover it affords some little 
help to my side of the argument; for as it will probably be 
admitted, that ‘Trinitarians in their attempts to convert the 
Jews are acting ‘from conviction,” they could not do 
‘better’? than they do. And as they could not do better, 1 
can perceive no reason why they should be blamed for what 
they do, nor why the wish should be expressed that they 
should give up the good fight. 

It would be dishonourable in me, I suppose, to join the 
«formidable triad” which W. P. single handed, is * obliged 
to encounter.” I will therefore leave him to vanquish, or be 
vanquished, according to the fate of war, merely correcting, 
as [ pass along, a little misapprehension of his, about “a 
foolish and pointless story” told by Bishop Horsley. The 
misapprehension is, that the Bishop’ s story is so decidedly 
arainst his own cause, that it is worth while to quote it. 
with P. W’s introduction.”” Now, in this particular, W. P. 
is so decidedly” mistaken ¢ that it is worth while to quote” 
the story again, with his commentary. 

* Dr. Priestley, in his controversy with Bishop Horsley 
maintained that the Unitarian scheme would render Chiristi- 
anity more acceptable to Jews, Mahometans and Infidels. 
In his reply the Bishop says ¢ your device of bringing them 
to believe Christianity, by giving the name of Christianity 
to what they already believe, in principle, exactly resembles 
ihe stratagem of a certain Missionary of the Jesuits, of 
whom [have somewhere read, who in his zeal for the con- 
version of an Indian chief on whom the sublimity of the 
doctrines of the gospel and the -purity of its moxal precepts 
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made little impression, told him that Christ had been a valiant 
and successful warrior, who in the space of three years 
scalped men, women and children without number. The 
savage was well disposed to become a disciple of such a 
imaster—he was baptized with his whole tribe and the Jesuit 
gloried in his numerous converts.’? This is the text. Here 
follows the commentary. 

« What a story for a Bishop to tell, and for P. W. to tell 
again! Here we have a Jesuit, who believes not a word of 
the account which he is giving, compared with Dr. Priestley, 
who certainly would have been sincere in all his representa- 
tions of religion, whatever might have been their correctness; 
—and then the s savages were ‘converted, after all. And this 
is ne nati e that Unitarians stand no better chance of con- 
verting Jews than Trinitarians do. What an applicable story 
it is. "Dr. Priestley could not have had a word to say to it.” 
I believe this last sentence to be so far correct, that Dr. 
P. would never have called it a * pointless story.”? [tis any 
thing but that. And W. P’s failure to see (1 will not say, 

feel) its point arises from the circumstance of his having 
opked for it, every where but in the right place. He insti- 
tutes a comparison between the Jesuit and Dr. Priestley. 
Bishop Horsley did no such thing. He merely says that the 
Dr’s plan of converting Jews, Mahometans and Infidels, in 
principle resembled the stratagem of the Jesuit, because in 
fact it was not converting them to Christianity, but convert- 
ing’ Christianity to them, by giving its name to what they 
previously believed. Does W. P. indeed understand the 
Bishop as intimating that «the savages were converted after 
all??? He has intimated almost, if not quite as plainly, that 
aman may be converted to Unitarianism, and not be con- 
verted to Christianity. For this I suppose W. P. will call 
him «(an arrogant Bishop” again, and moreover, an arrant 
bigot; but it is no partof my business to vindicate him. W. 
P. will doubtless still be in the dark 3 but he ought not to re- 
quire me, after having set down the fable for his amusement, 
to «point the moral,” for his edification. 

I can scarcely expect one, who, “never could find any 
Trinity” in the Old Testament. to find it in ** later Jewish 
writings,” or to admit the existence of “any clear decisive 
and respec table testimony among them,” if I should « go and 
get it and bring it down’ to him. So predeter mined. is he 
not to believe it, that he thinks «it would take the testimony 
of a great many distinguished Rabbins to convince him that 
the Jews were ever Trinitar ians.”” For my own part, I will 





ve 
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now say, that the Old Testament is full of testimony, in 
favour of what is called, the doctrine of the Trinity. There 
are huudreds of passages, which, with all the helps of Uni- 
tarian glosses, L cannot understand, on any other supposition ; 
but whic lh, on that supposition, are perfectly ar On 
the other hand I have never met with a passage yet, which 
militates against that doctrine. As to the Rabbins, I did not 
lightly make my assertion about their testimony. [am now 
ersuaded that their testimony on this subject is more ample 
than I had supposed. ‘The task of exhibiting this testimony 
in its proper dimensions, is one, which, W. P. knows, if at 
all acquainted with this sabject, I cannot adequately execute 
within the limits allowed me, in a monthly publication. For 
the present therefore I decline it, with the intention of taking 
it up on sume future occasion. I would wish it to be under- 
stood however that I do not expect to convince W. P. 

In my former remarks, I intimated one reason why the 
Jews now deny the Trinity. W. P. replies, «I candidly 
confess that I do not see the point of it. In short 1 do not 
understand it. It is one of the darkest oracles I ever read.” 
{have no other remark to make, at present, than that W. P. 
dees not seem now, more than on a former occasion, to be 
particularly successful in discovering points. In short it is 
not his vocation. 

W. P. in his first letter applauded the “constancy” of the 
Jews, and affirmed that « they have clung fast to the fatth of 
their fathers.” In my remarks [I maintained, that their 
fathers of the Old ‘Testament, believed, not merely, in a 
Messiah, but in ide Messiah, whom the prophets foretold ; 
and consequently their children, instead of clinging fast to 


their faith, have apostatized from it. W. P. thinks [ am 


wrong, and thus he proves it. 

‘If Lever saw a sophism, it is‘contained tn that para- 
sraph. Let P. W. prove that the Jews of the Old Testament 
believed in the very Jesus whom we acknowledge; that they 
knew exactly when he was to be born; ; that if they had lived 
at the time of his appearing, they would have received him 
as the Messiah; and that if they were now alive, they would 


acknowledge, instead of rejecting him, as their descendants 


do; and then there would be some force in what he has said; 
but till he can prove allthis, there is no force in it whatever.’ 

What a wonderful talent this writer has, for sliding away 
from the point at issue. He must think too that he is par- 


ticularly qualified for carrying others with him. In con-. 


sideration of his adroitness. I can forgive him the imposition, 
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which he sought to practise on me. The most that he was 
entitled to do, was to cal] upon me to prove my own proposi- 
tion ; but instead of this, he has invented sundry propositions 
of his own, and called upon me to prove them. Let us ex- 
amine them a little. « Let P. W. prove that the Jews of the 
O. 'T. believed in the very Jesus whom we acknowledge.” 
We have an account of the faith of many of them; and until 
W. P. indicates some other Jesus, in whom probably they 
believed, I shall consider it sufficiently proved, that ** they 
believed in the very Jesus whom we acknowledge.” « There 
is none other name given under heaven amongst men whereby 
we must be saved” «+ How, shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard.”” Did Peter and Paul speak of * the 
very Jesus whom we acknowledge” or not ?—* That they 
knew exactly when he was to be born.” What particular 
use can there be in this case, for knowing *exactly.”’ the 
time of this event? W. P. believes confidently, many facts 
in history without knowing « exactly,” when they happened. 
i hope too, that he believes assuredly, that many predicted 
events will happen, without knowing when, they shall be ac- 
complished. Were he in prison, he might place implicit 
confidence in a friend, who had written to him, that he would 
come and release him, without knowing ¢ exactly,” when, 
he should be releasest.—** That if they had lived at the time 
ef his appearing they would have received him as the Mes- 
sia; and that if they were now alive, they would acknowl- 
edge, instead of rejecting him as their descendants do.” 
This again has nothing to do with the matter. If I admit 
that they would have been unbelievers at a later period, it 
dees not follow that they were unbelievers, some hundred 
years before. W. P. I presume still speaks of the fathers of 
the O. 'T. who believed in the Messiah. It certainly requires 
a considerable effort, to suppose that they could have lived 
«‘at the time of his appearing”? or * were now alive;” but 
supposing that effort successfully made, I do not see why 
they should have believed on him, and at the same time re- 
jected him, or refused to receive him. To make the supposi- 
tion out, we. must suppose them to have possessed a very. pe- 
culiar sort of faith. Bat if W. P. will take the trouble of 
proving that they would have rejected him «at the time of his 
appearing,” or “now,” I will then inform him that he has 
established his point, not against ‘* the fathers.of the QO. T.” 
but against men who lived some centuries later. _ I will quote 
only one passage of Scripture, in relation to one of these 
futhers, to preve my ewn proposition, and as much as may 
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be needful, of the propositions of W. P. «Your father Abra- 
ham rejoiced (as we have it in the common translation) to see 
my day, and he saw it and was glad.” Here the person and 
the time are sufficiently indicated. And if at a later period 
Abraham would have changed his mind, why, he would have 
been a different man, from what he was. It is, however, an 
easy thing to say, * there is no force in it whatever.” 

But we are not done with the ** Constancy” of the Jews. I 
had said, ** But perhaps he means the ¢ faith of their fathers’ 
since the coming of Christ. Ifso, it ought to ve called the 
unbelief of their fathers.” «The ¢ Constanéy’? with which 
the Jews have clung to this infidelity of their fathers, is the 
darkest feature in the aspect of the whole affair.” From the 
reply of W. P. it is sufficient to extract the following passage. 
« When the great question of liberty of conscience is at issue, 
all creeds are on the same ground, and all distinctions of faith 
sink intonothing. C hristians; Jew s, or Idolaters, itis all one ; 
their minds are their own: and when any violence is offered to 
their faith or their heresy, their: religion or their irreligion, 


they act a manfal part in holding it fast, and resisting to the | 


end. This is what L intended by my remark on the constaney 
of the Jews; and Lam sorry that this writer could not, or 
would not understand me. Ihave no wish to defend that 
ste, 96 for shutting their eyes and hardening their hearts, 

rainst the ev: dence and influence of such a religion, as the 
religion of Jesus.” 

iam glad to find that W. P. agrees with me in the general 
opinion that the Jews are not excusable in their rejection of 
Christianity. But € cannot agree with him, either in his in- 
terpretation of the consequences of that rejection, or in the 
sentiment, that persecution affords any justific ation whatey er, 
of their conduct. ‘These are points, which it is perhaps, un- 
important to discuss in this place. T agree too, that « when 
the great question of liberty of conscience is at issue,” it is 
alike, the duty of those who are, and of those who are not 
personally and directly interested in the result, to resist to 


the end any and every encroachment on that liberty. If 


¥. P. chooses to say that the man, who, as a member of civil 
Society, is inno way responsible to his fellow-men, for his 


* faith’? or his “heresy,” his ** religion’ or his *irreligion’’ - 


acts «*©a manful part,” in repelling their usurpation over his 
conscience, I have no objection to offer to this language. But 


I beg leave to remind him that * the great question of liberty» 


of conscience,” is not the greatcst of all questions. ‘There 
is a tribunal, infinitely superior to that ef human opinion or 
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human power, before which * all creeds are’? not on the 
same ground, and all distinctions of faith” do not ‘sink into 
nothing :”? When every man shall stand or fall, according to 
his faith’? or his heresy,” his * religion,” or his * irreli- 
gion: and where it will appear that, if to hold fast ** heresy” 
and ‘irreligion” was **manful,” it was also sinful. Ina 
word he who has acted «a manful part,” in resisting the 
tyranny of men, may have acted a wicked part in trampling 
on the authority of Heaven, while he grappled a fatal error 
to his soul. And so far as this may be affirmed of the Jews, 
I meant to maintain, and do still maintain that their * con- 
stancy”’ is any thing but “noble.” And I commit it to 
W. P. himself to decide whether, if Protestants and Unitari- 
aus had clung to the faith of their fathers, with that «« con- 
stancy” which has marked the adhesion of the Jews to their 
system, the world would ever have heard of the one, or the 
other, in the character of Reformers. 

I will now, take leave of this.subject, with the remark, that 
if Heaven do not prosper the attempt to convert the Jews, it 
will be crushed without the opposition of W. P. And I must 
be permitted to recall to his remembrance the monition of 
Gamialicl, a doctor of the law, «And now I say unto you, 
Refrain from these men, and Ict them alone: for if this coun- 
sel or this work be of men, it will come to nought: buat if it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.” ’ P. W. 


—<D4+o— 


PRAYER FOR THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 


‘‘ THe promise we for Israel plead ; 
Oh, that the once-beloved seed 
Back to their Lord might come! 
Now bid them look on thee and mourn ; 
W her’er dispers’d, collect and turn, 
And bring thy wanderers home. 


To Jews the gospel faith impart, 
And pastors after thy own heart, 
Thine ancient flock to lead ; 
Make them to know the Crucified, 
The man of Nazareth who died, 
And suffered in their stead.” 
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Lhe Reports of the American Society for Colomzing the Free People 


of Colour in the United States.—1818, 19, 20, 21, 


To the government exercised over 
us while we continued in a state of 
colonial dependence, our country 
owes the greatest blot which stains 
her annals, and the greatest—althost 
the only curse, with which provi- 
dence has seen fit to afflict her. The 
pittance of honour which England 
has acquired, or even the stupen- 
dous amount of glory which she 
claims, as @ reward of her efforts 
against the slave trade, can never 
atone for the crime of introducing 
into her colonies without their con- 
sent, against their wishes, in defi- 
ance of their remonstrances, a popu- 
lation of slaves—a population which, 
even if it were not literally enslaved, 
must forever remain in a state of de- 
gradation no better than bondage—a 
population whose relative increase 
is, and always must be, a positive 
diminution of national strength and 
wealth, and on whose character, and 
prospects, the philanthropist must 
forever look with commiseration, and 
the patriot with fearful forebodings. 

The bare mention of the institu- 
tion whose reports are now before 
us, directs, with an impulse which 
we find it difficult to resist, towards 
a discussion of slavery as it exists 
in the United States, taking the sub- 
ject in all its extent, and with all its 
relations to the prosperity of our 
country. And this impulse receives 
additional force from the, perhaps 
our readers would say self-compla- 
cent, impression, that though ourcon- 
ceptions of the nature and extent of 
this evil, are no less vivid than those 
of the more ardent of our fellow citi- 
zens, they are in some respeets more 
liberal, if not more rational, than the 
doctrines on this subject which are 
frequently expressed, with the strong- 
est conviction of their orthodoxy, by 
many of the Journals and other pub- 
lications of New-England and the 
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22, 23. 


middle states. But for the present 
we are compelled to wave that dis- 
cussion, except so far as it is neces- 
sarily connected with our immediate 
object ; and we do it in the hope that 


‘we shall be able ere long to present 


our rc.ders with a review of that 
subject. 

Our present design is to examine 
at some length the history, the pros- 
pects, and the claims of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. We offer 
no apology for this, because there is 
too much reason to believe that a 
great proportion of our readers have 
never enjoyed a proper opportunity 
of examining these interesting re- 
ports for themselves, and those who 
have been more favoured in this re- 
spect, willcertainly agree with us that 
every individual ought to know what 
an institution so gigantic in its de- 
signs has already accomplished, what 
it is now doing, and what it may rea- 
sonably hope to accomplish hereafter, 

The American Colonization Soci- 
ety was organized at Washington 
about the commencement of the year 
1817. Inthe words of its constitu- 
tion, “the object to which its atten- 
tion is to be exclusively directed, is 
to promote and execute a plan for 
colonization (with their consent) the 
free people of colour residing in our 
country, in Africa, or such other 
place as Congress shall deem most 
expedient.” Among the individuals 
most active in procuring its establish- 
ment, besides many of the present 
members of the Board of Managers, 


were the late Rev. Dr. Finley, of 
New-Jersey, and Samuel J. Mills. . 


The former is indeed said to have 
been the original projector of the 
plan, At the period of its formation 
the society received the strongest 
expressions of ap;wobation, and the 
warmest assurances of good-will from 
many very cistingnished men of the 
18258. fs 
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southern states. This was highly 
important, as it had a strong ten- 
dency to gain the confidence of the 
southern people, without which all 
the operations of the society, must 
of course, be exceedingly embarrass- 
ed. But the approbation of great 
men, and the sanction of great names, 
will never go far towards the attain- 
ment of any benevolent object. It is 
one thing for a professed” orator to 
make a speech in favour of an enter- 
prise, and it is quite another thing 
for him to bring all the resources of 
his kuowledge and all the powers of 
his understanding, to bear upon the 
success of that enterprise, even tho’ 
it should be at the expense of his 
popularity. 
a man of wealth in a moment of gen- 
erous excitement to place his name at 
the head of a subscription as the con- 
tributor of thirty, or fifty, or a hun- 
dred dollars, and it is altogether a dif- 
ferent thing for the same man to re- 
new his donation from year to year, 
when the novelty of the affair has 
gone by, or when the cause is labor- 
ing under a temporary depression, 
or when some of his neighbours will 
laugh at his enthusiasm, For the 
success of any benevolent object, 
we would rather have the favour of 
one pious female, than the favour of 
five rich men, who are actuated by 
no stronger and steadicrimpulse than 
the generosity of their nature. And 
in this, or any similar undertaking, 
the co-operation of the humble, noise- 
less, unnoticed, Samuel J. Mills would 
be better than the co-operation of al- 
most any distinguished man high in 
office. It ought not to be expected 
‘iat the men who are occupied with 
ihe bustle and imtrigues of political 
life, will devote their time and atten- 
tion to the minor business of doing 
cood. They feel that it is enough 
for them to bid the philantbropist 
God-speed. It is enough for them 
to call the slave trade by all the 
hard names contained in the vocabu- 
lary of indignation, or to lift their 
hands and their voices, in cavour of 
popular enactments for its abolition. 
And it is no more than justice to 
‘hem, that the scanty pittance of in- 


And it is, one thing for. 
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fluence, which is perhaps all that 
their avocations will permit them to 
contribute, should be made to go as 
far as possible. Our benevolent in. 
stitutions in New-England act on this 
principle; and a society hardly seems 
to be organized unless it is able to 
prefix to its reports a bead-roll of 
Excellent and Honorable names.— 
With this fact in view, we have been 
astonished to hear it objected to the 
Colonization Society, that they are 
too anxious to secure the patronage 
of great names. Without attempt- 
ing a formal vindication of their poli- 
cy in this respect, we will merely 
suggest that there is an old proverb 
touching the expediency of that 
man’s beginning to throw stones who 
lives ina glass house ; and we close 
this digression by observing that much 
good would be accomplished if all 
our Senators and Members of Con- 
gress who are enrolled as Presidents, 
and Vice-Presidents, and Directors 
of Benevolent Societies, would de- 
vote to the objects which they pro- 
fess to patronise, half that attention 
and half that zeal, which as we do 
assuredly know, Southern Senators 
and Members of Congress, have de- 
voted to the object now under con- 
sideration, 

The first important measure of the 
Board was the sending of a mission 
of inquiry to Africa by the way of 
England. This was a measure of 
obvious necessity ; for in what other 
way could they obtain the informa- 
tion which was indispensable to the 
commencement of their enterprise ‘ 
The Society’s Agents, Messrs. Mills 
and Burgess, sailed from Philadelphia, 
Nov. 16, 1817, arrived at Sierra Leone 
in March following, and after about 
two months spent in a laborious and 
painful survey of the coast, re-em- 
barked on their voyage for America. 
The memory of this voyage is con- 
secrated in the hearts of christians, 
by the fact that soon after they left 
Africa, Samuel John Mills, the man 
of God, whose name is so intimately 
associated with almost every great 
moral movement which has been 
madejon our continent, finished the 
work) which God had given him to 








io, and entered on his reward in hea- 
ven. The simple narrative of the 
missionaries which so beautifully de- 
scribes their travels, and labours in 
Africa, has been read by thousands, 
and ought to be read by all. It was 
published entire in the second An- 
nual Report, and the substance of it 
may be found likewise in the biogra- 
phy of Mills. 

By the exertions of some members 
of the Colonization Society it was 
soon discovered that the law of the 
United States for the abolition of the 
slave trade, enacted in 1807, was ex- 
tremely defective in some of its pro- 
visions. By one section of this law, 
the power of disposing of any slaves 
who might afterwards be introduced 
into the United States, was vested in 
the Legislatures of the several states 
or Territories into which they might 
be imported. In conformity with this 
provision the Legislature of Georgia 
had enacted that all negroes unlaw- 
fully introduced into that state should 
be sotp by the Executive for the be- 
nefit of the state ; and under that law 
sales to a considerable amount were 
actually made, and the proceeds 
paid into the state treasury. The 
same act however recognised the 
existence and designs of the Coloni- 
zation Society, and provided that if 
that Society, would engage to re- 
ceive such persons of colour and 
transport them out of the country 
exclusively at their own expense, 
the slaves instead of being sold should 
be delivered into their hands. In 
consequence of the representations 
of the Board to Congress, the laws 
relative to the slave trade were re- 
vised, and it was determined to estab- 
lish an agency on the coast of Africa 
for the reception of rescued slaves, 
and to send from time to time, a na- 
tional ship to cruise along the-coast 
so as to abolish the slave trade at its 
source. The particular point at which 
the propesed establishment should 
be erected was leit tothe Executive; 
and as it was evident that a co-opera- 
tion between the Government and 
the Colonization Society would equal- 
ly promote the benevolent objects of 
aoth, the President determined to 
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locate the agency at whatever place 
the Society should select for the site 
of their colony. Accotdingly, the 
Elizdbeth was chartered which car- 
ried out the agent of the Society, 
and the two agents of Government, 
together with about eighty people of 
colour, who were to commence the 
settleinent, and were to be employed 
for a time at the expense of Govern- 
ment, in making the necessary pre- 
parations for the reception of such 
Africans as might be recaptured. 
Though the location of the colony 
had not been determined, it was ex- 
pected that the agents would easily 
procure a favourable situation in the 
Bagroo country. They were com- 
pelled by a variety of unfortunate 
circumstances to land and make a 
temporary establishment on the low, 
unhealthy Island of Sherbro. Here 
while they wefe attempting in vain 
to negotiate for land with the treach- 
erous natives, they were attacked by 
disease ; and the three agents, and 
twepty of the Colonists were swept 
away. ‘The superintendence of the 
whole establishment devolved on D. 
Coker one of the most intelligent and 
respectable of the settlers. Some of 
the colonists, who by the way seem 
not on that occasion to have been 
selected with much discretion, be- 
came disorderly; and the colony 
came so near to ruin that in the spring 
of 1821 when it was reinforced by 
the arrival of Messrs. Andrus and 
Wiltberger the Society’s agents, and 
Messrs. Winn and E, Bacon the U. S. 
agents, with 28 effective labourers, 
they were instructed in consequence 
of the entire failure of the negotia- 
tions for land, to seek the protection 
of the British Government at Sierra 
Leone. ‘The colonists were accord- 
ingly removed to Fourah fay in the 
vicinity of Freetown. Messrs, Andrus 
and Bacon went to the Bassa coun- 
try, and attempted unsuccessfully to 
purchase Jand forthe colony. Vhey 
had scareely returned from this ex- 
pedition when Mr. Bacon and his 
wife were attacked with the sickness 
incident to the climate, and sailed 
for America. Mr. Andrus soon after 
died, (Aug. 27) and in the suceced. 
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ing month Mr, and Mrs. Winn, with- 
in a few days of each other, followed 
him to the grave. In the beginning 
of December, Dr. Ayres who had 
been sent out as the Society’s agent, 
and Lieut. Stockton of the U. §S, 
schooner Alligator, sailed to Cape 
Montserado, and after struggling with 
great difficulties which they over- 
came by means of their acquaintance 
with the African character, succeed- 
ed in purchasing of King Peter, King 
George, King Zoda, King Long Peter, 
King Governor, and King Jimmy, 
for the consideration of about 300 
dolls. a tract of country large enough 
for all the present purposes of the co- 
lony, supplied with excellent springs 
of water, fruitful in its soiland healthy 
in its climate, on the banks of a river 
as large as the Connecticut, “and 
with one of the best harbours be- 
tween Gibraltar and the Cape of 
Good Hope.” The letter of Dr. 
Ayres, containing tlie history of this 
transaction, presents so vivid a pic- 
ture of the character and manners of 
the natives, that we must be indulg- 
ed with the following extracts. 

“On the 11th of December, 1821, 
in the night, we came to anchor off 
St. Paul’s river. At daylight on the 
12th, got under way and soon ob- 
served several canoes coming off, to 
us. The moment we anchored our 
boat was out, and Mr. Stockton and 
myself went on shore before any 
wrong impression could be made on 
the king. We landed on the beach, 
at the king’s Crootown, and told them 
we wanted to see the king; we had 
presents on board for him; and show- 
ed them some rum and tobacco which 
we had taken on shore for him, 

Three or four of the people who 
had gathered around us were dress, 
ed in large striped hoods, thrown 
over their shoulders, and had the ap- 
pearance of being people of au- 
thority. 

After waiting some time, they 
sent off an express for king Peter. 
it had been represented to us unsafe 
to go on shore without being armed, 
and that we should certainly be mur- 
dered and robbed. But we deter- 

mined to go unarmed, as an evidence 
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While sit, 
ting and waiting for the king under 
the shed of a Crooman, the ,people 
kept collecting, most of them with 
knives hanging to their sides. At 
length there came five or six armed 


that our aim was pacific. 


with muskets. I began to think 
there might be some truth in the re. 
ports. We were now surrounded by 
fifty or sixty, armed in this way, and 
we were without the means of de- 
fence, except a demijohn of whisky 
and some tobacca. I narrowly watch- 
ed their countenances, as well as that 
of Mr. Stockton, I saw he was no 
way concerned, and a little observa- 
tion showed there was yet no hostili- 
ty in their intentions. 
. Express after express was sent for 
the king. 
the most reputable looking men told 
as “The king be fool—he no talk 
English—I his mouth, what I say, 
king say.— What you want?” We 
told him we were desirous of getting 
a place in Africa to build a house, 
make farms, &c.”—After explaining 
our views to this person, and discuss- 
ing them some time, they sent another 
message to the king, and he then 
made his appearance. He was dress- 
ed in a cotton garment of large blue 
and white stripes, thrown over his 
shoulders, and a person holding an 
umbrella over his. head. He came, 
shook hands with us, and-took a seat. 
When his interpreter related to him 
our object in visiting him, we did not 
fail to let him know the high estima- 
tion in which we held him for veraci- 
ty and punctuality, and that this had 
induced us to prefer him to some 
other chiefs: and lke most mon- 
archs, we found his ear always open 
to the sound of his own praise. He 
said “he thanked us for the favour 
we had done him in coming to him 
first, and we might have land.” We 
told him we wanted the Island at the 
mouth of the river, and the Cape. 
He objected to the Cape, and said 
“if any white man was to settle on 
it, their king Peter would die, they 
would bury him, and then his women 
would cry a plenty.”” We did not 
fuil to place in the most favourable 
light the advantages which our trade 


After 2 long time one of 
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would be to him; but took good care, 
after our former experience how we 
attempted to oppose their prejudices, 
or to offer to their consideration any 
views which they could not fully 
comprehend: we therefore said noth- 
ing of civilizing or christianizing them; 
but left this, hoping our future exam- 
ple may recommend our principles 
to their adoption. After sitting some 
time in palaver, the king told us he 
would see his head men, and next 
morning he would meet us again on 
the beach, and make a book for the 
land. We gave them our rum and 
tobacco, and returned to our vessel. 

On the 13th we again went to meet 
his majesty. We found his head men 
but no King, yet we sent off an ex- 
press for him. It was not till after 
some time and several messages had 
passed, that we could get him to 
meet us. After sitting three hours 
in palaver, the unfortunate subject 
of the slave trade was broached, and 
we again broke up the palaver. 

Our prospect at this time was very 
dull; we however determined not to 
give up the subject lightly, and the 
next day went on shore again where 
the King appointed to meet us.— 
When we got there, we found neither 
King nor-any of his head men. Our 
prospects now were truly discourag- 
ing. We, as we had done before, 
sent off an express for him. He sent 
word he would not come, nor let us 
have any land. It then became ne- 
cessary either to go and seck the 
King in his Capital or fo give up the 
ease as impracticable, .as all persons 
had found it, who had attempted to 
negotiate for this place before. To 
zo to the town was to place ourselves 
entirely in the power of a nation who 
had always been represented to us 
30 savage as to render it unsafe to 
land on their shore without being 
completely armed. However we 
were determined to go; and were 
conducted by a Crooman, through 
dark dismal ways, at one time wading 
through the water, and at another 
wallowing through the mud; passing 
through thick and dark swamps, in 
harrow paths for six or seven miles 
uto the interior, If one of us staid 
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behind the Crooman would halloo te 
us to “come along—the devil will 
catch us.” We at length arrived at 
his. majesty’s capital We were 
shown into.a palaver hall spread with 
mats, to wait the coming of the King. 
The head men came and shook hands 
with us, and informed us that he was 
dressing, and would see us in a short 

.time. They looked very grave, and 
few of them looked well pleased.— 
After waiting about one hour, the 
King made his appearance. Instead 
of coming and shaking hands with us, 
he went and seated himself under 
another palaver hall. His prime min- 
ister then came and invited us to go 
to the King. He shook hands with 
us, but looked very angry.” 

The first word the king said to us 
was, * what you want that land for ?” 
This question, so often asked and as 
often answered, had again to be ex- 
plained tohim. We now found that 
among the Croomen who had been 
on board our vessel the day before, 
there was one who had been engag- 
ed with the father of the Bassa youth 
we had on board... This man told 
them we had taken away the king of 
Bassa’s son and killed him, and wher 
we got the land, we should cut their 
throats and bury them, another Croo- 
man saw some of our colonists on 
board and knew them, this circum- 
stance gave them to understand we 
were the people who had been quar- 
relling so much at Sherbro, and, as if 
these things could not throw difficul- 
ties enough to try our diplomatic skill, 
one fellow presented himself to Lieut. 
Stockton, and told him he was one of 
those whom the Lieut. had captured 
on his last voyage, in the Daphne, 
and they had recaptured her on their 
passage home. These circumstances 
accounted for the change of conduct 
in the King and people. Our cause 
now looked truly deplorable. We 
were unarmed, in the midst of a na- 
tion so exasperated against us. But 
Lieut. Stockton’s dexterity at mixing 
flattery with a little well timed threat, 
turned all to our own advantage.— 
When they complained of his taking 
the French for trading with them in 
slaves, he told them his orders were 
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not to meddle with the French or 
any other nation. That when he saw 
the French vessel, he sent his boat 
to see who she was; that they fired 
at him, and when they fought him, 
then he whipped them and took their 
vessel: that he would not suffer any 
body to make a fool of him: and 
now king Peter wanted to make a 
fool of him; that he tell him, three 
days, he would let him have land, 
and drink up his rum, and take his 
tobacco, and now he say he shan’t 
have any land: this was fooling him. 
I believe the old king was afraid of 
being served as the French vessel 
was, for he soon came to, and prom- 
ised to call some more kings, and 
meet us on the shore next morning, 
and make a book which was to give 
us the land. 

I consider our contract not only 
asa triumph over savage prejudice, 
but over European negotiation. For 
this you are entirely indebted to the 
energy, sagacity and perseverance of 
Lieut. Stockton.—The Island at the 
mouth of the river we have named 
Preserverance, “to ‘perpetuate the 
jong and tedious palaver we had in 
obtaining it.” 

A settlement was begun without 
delay at Cape Montserado by the 
colonists who had been residing at 
Fourah Bay. But in the mean time 
the African Sovereigns had repented 
of the bargain by which they had in- 
troduced into their vicinity a govern. 
ment favourable to the rights of man, 
and the progress of human improve- 
ment; and like their whiter and more 
civilized brethren of another quarter 
of the Eastern Continent, they were 
alarmed and looked with jealousy 
en an innovation which as they with 
their little perspicacity could see— 
threatened in its progress to impose 
a new aspect on the face of the soci- 
ety, and to do away all the ancient 
and venerable abuses by which their 
wealth and power are supported. 
Accordingly when Dr. Ayres arrived 
with the colonists, he was notified 
by their majesties that the contract 
must be annulled, and that he could 
not be permitted to settle. He how- 
ever ventured to land, so that while 
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the colonists were building their 
houses he might negotiate with the 
kings at his leisure. The same course 
of conduct which Lieut. Stockton 
had taught him to pursue on the for. 
mer occasion proved successful here. 
The kings were intimidated by his 
decision and by the zeal of the set. 
tlers, and the treaty was ratified. But 
ina few weeks the difficulties were 
renewed. 

“A British prize slave vessel had 
solicited and obtained permission to 
take water fromthe Cape. This ves. 
sel parted her cable and was thrown 
onshore. The spirit of hostility, ex. 
cited by a dispute between the cap. 
tain and one of the Kings added te 
the powerful motive presented by 
the presence of a French vessel wait- 
ing her complement of slaves, induc- 
ed the natives to attack her, with 
purposes of plunder. Several of our 
people engaged in her defence. In 
the contest which ensued, and which 
they in vain endeavoured to prevent, 
two of the natives were killed: and 
on the succeeding day, a British sol- 
dier and one of our colonists. Thro’ 
the criminal inadvertency of an Eng- 
lish sailor, who discharged a cannon 
in the immediate vicinity of the store 
house, this building took fire: and 
with it most of the clothing, provis- 
ions, and utensils of the colony were 
destroyed.”—6th Rep.—p. 10. 

All was now in.confusion.. The na- 
tives had received demonstration of 
the bearing which the colony was to 
have on the slave trade. A grand 
palaver was assembled, consisting of 
seventeen kings, and thirty-four half 
kings. One or two of the most pow- 
erful of these were the decided 
friends of the colony, and had armed 
their subjects for war, in case peace 
could not be procured. Dr. Ayres 
appeared before this congress, and 
gave them to understand that he had 
purchased the territory in question 
and paid for it, that therefore he in- 
tended to retain it, and that if they 
thought they were able to expel him 
they might make the attempt, and he 
would show them what fighting was: 
—he would bring ships, and batter 
cown all the towns of those who om 
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posed him from Cape Mount to the 
Line. While making this speech,” 
says he, “I narrowly watched the 
countenances of Kings Brister and 
Boson. [King Boson is the most 
powerful friend of the colony.] Bris- 
ter showed evident signs of concern, 
but Boson shook his sides very hear- 
tily with laughter. By this I found 1 
had touched the right chord, and did 
not spare invectives. The other kings 
appeared uneasy and said one to 
ancther, Oh, look, white man getting 
mad, white getting mad! Boson to 
second the impression I had made, 
sent one of his people round to cir- 
culate a report that there were four 
large ships a little way to the south- 
ward, making into the barbodr,”— 
“his threw-all into confusion, and 
it was with difficulty we could keep 
the kings togethermntil the business 
was settled.” 

The difficulties having been ad- 
justed, Dr. Ayres felt himself under 
the necessity of returning to the Uni- 
ted States, for the sake of obtaining 
supplies. He accordingly took pas- 
sage for this country on the fourth of 


June, 1821. On the 8th of August- 


the settlement was reinforced by the 
arrival of the brig Strong from Balti- 
more with Mr. and Mrs, Ashmun, 
and thirty-five colonist$, besides fif- 
teen recaptured—Africans. Mr, Ash- 
miu? was sent out as the agent of the 
Government, but he had-also receiv- 
eda commission from the Coloniza- 
tion Society to act in their name in 
case he should find no agent at the 
colony. He accordingly assumed the 
direction of the establishment, laid 
out the plan of a town, and began to 
erect such fortifications as miglit se- 
cure it against any attack from the 
natives. 

it was soon ascertained that the 
labour bestowed on these fortifica- 
tions Was not in vain. Many of the 
kings, as we have seen, were from 
the beginning exceedingly afraid that 
the influence of the colony would be 
to break up all trade—by which they 
mean the slave trade—and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that their feelings 
of suspicion and hostility would not 
de allayed by the friendly sugpes- 
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tions and admonitions of the traders. 
Accordingly, Mr. Ashmun and his 
fellow labourers seem to have been 
continually disturbed by reports of 
the hostile designs of their neigh- 
bours, and to have built the walls of 
their little town somewhat as Nehe- 
miah and his countrymen builded 
the walls of Jerusalem; “every one 
with one of his hands wrought in the 
work, and with the other held a wea- 
pon.’ Onthe morning of November 
11th, they were attacked by a body 
of 800 natives, who, coming upon 
them by surprise, gained possession 
of the settlement, till after one or two 
discharges of the eighteen pounder, 
they betook themselves to flight. On 
the second of December they return- 
ed with astill greater force amounting 
to about 1500, and attacked simulta- 
neously in two opposite ’ quarters, 
but after receiving a few shots from 
the terrific * great guns,”’ they made 
a hasty departure. They might per- 
haps have been entirely cut off by 
these repeated assaults, had it not 
been for the interference of a British 
schooner which providentially made 
its appearance in this season of dis-~ 
tress. , A cessation of hostilities, was 
eitected by the mediation of Captain 
Laing, the distinguished African tray 
veller who was on board, and twenty 
mariners were landed to guaranty 
the observance of the truce till the 
difficulties should be finally adjusted. 
The commauder of a Colombian arm- 
ed vessel presented the colony with 
a fine prize schooner of sixty tons, 
which may be considered as an im- 
portant addition to the establishment. 
When it is remembered that in this 
contest the whole effective force of 
the colony was twenty-eight men 
and boys, and that the whole loss was 
only three killed and four wounded, 
we may regard the result as provin 
at once the bravery of the settlers 
and the cowardice of the natives. In 
the trepidation of the assaults, doubt- 
less neither Mr. Ashmun nor the co- 
lonists would be able to form a very 
cool and deliberate estimate of the 
number of assailants; but after mak- 
ing every allowance for their seeing 
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things deuble on such an occasion, it 








must be considered as proved, that 
one hundred well armed freemen, 
fighting for their hberty, and their 
children, and their homes, may de- 
fend the colony against all the hordes 
that can ever be mustered by the 
holy alliance of Africa. «And here 
we cannot but remark that this affair 
illustrates very strikingly the differ- 
ence between the wild men of that 
continent, and the wild men of Amer- 
ica. Tf that establishment had been 
attacked, by 800, or 500, or 200 In- 
dians we should have known its fate 
only by conjecture. 

It was not to be expected that an 
arrangement like the one above-men- 
tioned would place the settlers im- 
mediately in a state of entire security 
and comfort. Accordingly, when the 
©yane arrived on the coast, where 
she had been sent to execute the 
laws against the slave trade, she found 
them in a suffering condition. The 
noble and disinterested exertions of 
Capt. Spence and his crew, in erect- 
ing a house for the agent, and a tow- 
er of strong mason work for the de- 
fence of the town, are gratefully ac- 
knowledged by the Managers in-their 
address to the public inserted in the 
tast number of the Spectator. This 
tower which is expected to bid def- 
ance to the barbarians, has been call- 
ed Stockton Castle. Africa will here- 
after honor the men who are labour- 
ing for her deliverance. Her moun- 
tains and rivers, her provinces and 
cities, while they testify her grati- 
tude, will be the monuments of their 
benevolence. And though friends 
and the public may weep at the loss 
of those who perish beneath the 
stroke of the sun by day, or of the 
moon by night, while labouring in 
sehalf of suffering humanity; yet 
there is a consolation in the thought, 
that they have perished in a cause, 
for which they need not be ashamed 
to be martyrs. If we honour the 
memory of those who die on the 
hloody deck in extending the fame 
of American valour; surely we ought 
to honour with a double reverence 
the memory of those who sacrifice 
their lives to extend the triumphs of 
Ameriean philanthropy. Itmakesus 
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feel proud of our country, to see the 
zeal, and efficiency, which have uni. 
formly been displayed by the officers 
and seamen of the national vessels 
that have been appointed from time 
to time to the African station. ‘Most 
of my associates,” said Lieut. Stock. 
ton, “were ready (and I sincerely 
believe it) to sacrifice on the altar of 
humanity, convenience, comfort, in. 
terest and health.” 

In April last Dr. Ayres sailed from 
Baltimore in the brig Oswego with 
sixty new settlers,—if their voyage 
was favourable they must have arriv- 
ed there more than two months ago, 

A trading company has been form. 
ed in Baltimore, which if the plan 
succeeds will hereafter afford the 
means of a constant and regular com. 
munication with the colony. This 
company consist#g of a few respec. 
table merchants was formed with the 
approbation of the Board, and, will 
we trust have an important connex- 
ion with the regeneration of Africa. 
Its design is, we believe, after having 
made a fair experiment to run two 
or more vessels as regular traders be- 
tween Baltimore and Cape Montsera- 
do. ‘These will of course afford the 
means of conveyance to such as are 
desirous of emigrating. The first ves- 
sel sailed at the beginning of June and 
carried a few passengers. 

The present condition of the colo- 
ny may be briefly described. It con- 
sists of 190 settlers under the direc- 
tion of two agents, ardently devoted 
to the cause, accustomed to their 
business, seasoned to the climate, 
and well acquainted with the African 
character. These men occupy a soil 
of whose productiveness it is difficult 
for an inhabitant of our climate to 
form any adequate conception. By 
the latest accounts the controvers} 
with the natives seems to have tel- 
minated entirely to their satisfaction, 
so that the former intercourse with 
them for the purposes of trade has 
been resumed, and the settlers can 
clear and cultivate their lands without 
danger. 

Such is the history of the Amen- 
can Colonization Society. Its design 
is general—the benefit of the who'c 
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Airican race. Its plan of operation 
is specific, the establishment on the 
coast of Africa of a colony of free 
people of colour from America. It 
is not a Missionary Society, nor a so- 
ciety for the suppression of the slave 
trade, nor a society for the improve- 
ment oi the blacks, nor a society for 
the abolition of slavery. It is simply 
a society for establishing a colony on 
the coast of Africa, and so far as any 
of these other objects are attained 
by its efforts, they must be attained 
either as the means, or as the conse- 
quences of establishing that colony. 
But limited as are the operations of 
this institution, it appears to us to be 
the only institution which promises any 
thing great or effectual for the benefit 
of the black population of ovr country. 
A single glance at the condition of 
these beings, and at the obstacles 
which lie in'the way of their improve- 
ment, is enough to convince us of this. 
There is at present within the lim- 
its of the United States, a coloured 
population of ONE MILLION, SEVEN 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY-NINE THOUSAND. 


The character, and circumstances of 


this class of the community fall, to 
some extent, under the personal ob- 
servation of every man. Who is 
there, that does not know something 
of the condition of the blacks in the 
northern and middle states? ‘They 

may be seen in our cities and larger 
towns, wandering like foreigners and 
outcasts, in the land which gave them 
birth, They may be seen in our 
penitentiaries, and jails, and poor 
houses. ‘They may be found inhabit- 
ing the’ abodes of poverty, and the 
haunts of vice. But if we look for 
them in the society of the honest and 
respectable,— if we visit the schools 
in which itis our boast that the mean- 
est citizen can enjoy the benefits of 
instruction,—we might also add, if 
we visit the sanctuaries which are 
open for all to worship, and to hear 
the word of God; we shall not find 
himthere. The Soodra is not farther 
separated from the Brahmin in re- 
gard to all his privileges, civil, intel- 
lectual and moral; than the negro is 
from the white man, by the preju- 
dices which result from the difter- 
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ence made betwen them by the God 
of nature. A barrier more difficult 
to be surmounted than the institution 
of the Caste, cuts off, and while the 
present state of society continues 
must always cut off, the negro from 
all that is valuable in citizenship. 
In his infancy, he finds himself, he 
knows not wiiy, the scorn of his play- 
mates, from the first moment that 
their little fingers can be pointed at 
him in derision. In youth, he bas no 
incentive to prepare for an active 
and honourable manhood. No vis- 
ions of usefulness, or respectability, 
animate his prospects. In maturer 
years, he has litle motive to indus- 
try, or to any honourable exertion. 
Fie is always degraded in the estima- 
tion of the community, and the deep 
sense of that degradation enters into 
his soul, and makes him degraded in- 
deed. We know that there are indi- 
viduals, who in spite of all these ob- 
stacles to moral, and social improve- 
ment, have acquired a character of 
respectability, and piety. But in- 
stances like these, occasioned by the 
peculiar circumstances or powers of 
the individuals, cannot be brought te 
disprove the general assertion, which 
we make without the fear of contra- 
diction, that the blacks are des a 
without any proper means “of 
provement, or any sufficient incen- 
tive to exertion, that they present 
the strange anomaly of a large part 
of the nation that loves to call itseli 
the freest, and happiest, and most 
enlightened nation on the globe, se- 
parated by obstacles which they did 
not create, and which they cannot 
surmount, trom all the institutions 
and privileges to which the other 
portions of the community owe their 
superiority. 

But there is another still more im- 
portant characteristic of the condi- 
tion of our coloured population, in 
comparison with which every other 
circumstance dwindles into insignifi- 
cance; and from which all that we 
have already said is only a single 
necessary consequence. We mean 
slavery. And on the subject we 
must express ourselves briefly, yet 
boldly. We have heard of slavery 
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as it existed in the nations of antiqui- 
ty, we have heard of the slavery as 
it exists in Asia, and Africa, and Tur- 
key,—we have heard of the feudal 
slavery nner which the peasantry 
of Europe have groaned from the 
days of Alaric, until now; but ex- 
cepting only the horrible system of 
the West India Islands, we have 
never heard of slavery in any coun- 
try, ancient or modern, pagan, Mo- 
hammedan, or christian, so terrible 
in its claracter, so pernicious in its 
tendency, so remediless in its antici- 
pated results, as the slavery which ex- 
istsin these U. States. We do not mean 
here te speak of slavery as a system 
of bonds and stripes and all kinds of 
bodily suffering. Onthis point, there 
is, we b elieve, a great degree of mis- 
apprehension among our fellow citi- 
North. Many of them 
are accustomed to associate with the 
mime of slavery, all that is horrible 

ithe details of the African trade, 

re: all that is terrific in the cruelties 
naica and Porto Rico. But we 
the belief that these con- 
ceptions are erroneous; and that 
—_ there may be instances of un- 
and sometimes perhaps al- 
snost un barbarity, the condi- 
tion of a siave in most parts of the 
United States is generally as much 
superior to that of a slave in the 
West Indies, as the condition of an 
American farmer is to that of an 
Irish peasant. Here we are ready 
io make what all will consider the 
most liberal concessions. We are 
ready even to grant, for our present 
purpose, that, so far as mere aninal 
existence is concerned, the slaves 
haye no reason to complain, and the 
friends of humamty have no reason 
to complaintorthem. And-when we 
use the strong language which we 
feel ourselves compelled to use in 
relation to this subject, we do not 
mean to speak of animal suffering, 
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but of an unmense moral and political 
evil,—of slavery as it stands connect- 
ed with the wealth and strength, and 
more especially with the character 
and happiness of our nation. 

( To be Concluded.) 
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HANover PRESBYTERY. 


Tut Presbytery of Hanover con. 
vened in this city on the 17th inst, 
and continued its sessions until the 
Tuesday following. The Installation 
of the Rev. John B. Hoge took place 
on Sabbath evening. The Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Benjamin 
H. Rice, of Petersburg, from Heb, 
xiii. 17. Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves: for 
they watch for your souls, as they that 
must give account; that they may do it 
with joy, and not with grief: for that 
is unprofitable for you. The Rev. 
Jesse H. Turner presided and gave 
the Charge. 

The Presbytery dissolved the pas. 
toral relation heretofore subsisting 
between the Rev. Dr. Rice and the 
Ist Presbyterian Church in Rich. 
mond, in consequence of his having 
accepted a Professorship in the Theo. 
logical Institution. 

Daniel A. Penick and Jesse §. 
Armistead, after the usual examina- 
tion as to their experimental acquain- 
tance with religion, and their motives 
for desiring the Gospel ministry, 
were received under the care of the 
Presbytery. 

A call from the Cove and Loving. 
ston churches to Mr. Isaac Paul to 
become their Pastor, being present- 
ed, leave was given them to prose- 
cute the same before the Presbytery 
of Jersey, of which Mr. Paul is a 
Licentiate. 

A Report on the state and pros- 
pects ot the Theological Seminary 
was adopted, and ordered to be laid 
before the Synod at their meeting in 
Petersburg. ‘The Rev. C. Reid, W 
S. Reid, Mr. S. Price and James 
Madison were appointed Trustees in 
this Institution, to fill the place of 
the first Class which had gone out of 
office according to the manner in 
which that Board was constituted. A 
resolution was also passed, to re- 
quest the Board to take measures for 
inaugurating Dr. Rice as. Professor 
in the Seminary. 

The Board of Education submitted 
their annual Report, which was read 
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ind adopted. By this document it 
appears that they have aided nine 
young men in the course of the year, 
and have expended $700 for that 
object; and that $253,114 are in the 
Treasurer’s hands, and 4$521,66 are 
due to the Board; making together 
§ 604,77. The Board have also ad- 
dressed a Circular to the session of 
each church in the Presbytery, urg- 
ing the importance of more vigorous 
exertion in aid of pious and promis- 
ing young men. 

"The Presbytery appointed the Rev. 
Dr. Rice, Benjamin H. Rice, John B. 
Hoge, John Kirkpatrick, Jesse H. 
Turner, David I. Burr, Nathaniel 
Shepherd, Thomas C, Howard and 
James Blair, a Board of Education 
for the ensuing year. 

A sermon was preached at each of 
the Presbyterian churches in the 
city on Sund: ay according to appoint- 
ment and collections taken up for the 
benefit of the Board, to the amount 
of 144,97. 

The Rev. John B. Hoge was ap- 
pointed to preach the missionary 
sermon at the next session of the 
Presbytery; which is to commence, 
agreeably to adjournment, on the 
4th Thursday in April, at the Cove 
Church in the county of Albemarle. 





Synop or VIRGINIA. 

Tur Synod of Virginia met at 
Petersburg on the 24th of October. 
It was opened with a Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, of F redericksburg, 
on Acrs xx. 24. The Rev. Mr. Tur- 
ner was chosen Moderator and the 
Rev: Messrs. M‘Farland and Foote, 
Clerks. Members of the Presbyte- 
ries of Hanover, Lexington and Win- 
chester attended: none of the Mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of Abingdon 
were present. 
nearly 60 ordained Ministers and the 
several Presbyteries that compose it, 


have under their care a number of 


licentiates and candidates. The or- 
dinary business of the Synod was 
transacted with great unanimity and 
despatch. In addition to this, a re- 
solution was unanimously adopted, 
recommending the objects of the 
American Colonization Society to 
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the contributions and the prayers of 
the Churches under the care of the 
Synod. The reports made to the 
Synod respecting the state of religion 
within their bounds are said to have 
been interesting, an abstract of 
which, it is understood, will be pub- 
lished. The Synod adjourned on the 
evening of the 27th, to meet at 
Fredericksburg on the 4th Thursday 
in October next. 





COLONIZATION SocieTy. 


Ar a meeting of sundry citizens of 
the City of Richmond, convened at 
the Hall of the House of Delegates, 
on the fourth day of November, 1823, 
agreeably to public notice, for the 
purpose of considering the propriety 
of furming a Society Auxihary to the 
American Colonization Society, Mr. 
William H. Fitzwhylsonn was called 
to the chair, and Mr. James E. Heath 
appointed Secretary. 

The Rey. Mr. Gurley, by request, 
addressed the meeting on the subject 
of the origin, progress, and present 
state of the colony in Africa, and as 
Agent of the Managers of the Socie- 
ty, invited the aid and co-operation 
of the meeting to promote the views 
of the Parent Institution.—On mo- 
tion, which was seconded, the fol- 
lowing Resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to 
organize a Society in the City of 
Richmond, Auxiliary to the American 
Society for Colonizing free people of 
colour on the coast of Africa. 

On motion, it was Resolved, That 
this meeting do now proceed to the 
formation of a Constitution, in pursu- 
ance of the foregoing Resolution.— 
Whereupon the following was adopt- 
ed as the Constitution of the #ich- 
mond and Manchester Seciety, Auxi- 
liary to the American Colonization 
Society. 

Article 
ciety shall be to aid the Arnerican 
Colonization Society in its efforts to 
colonize the free people of colour of 
the United States on the coast of 
Affrica.e 

Art. 11. A Board of Managers con- 
sisting of a President—two Vice. 


1. The object of this So- 
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Presidents,—a Secretary,—Treasur- 
er, and twelve other Members, shall 
be annually elected to manage the 
affairs of the Society, of whom five 
shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness.—And in case of the non-accep- 
tance, resignation, or death of any 
one or more of these officers, the 
other Members of the Board shall 
supply the vacancy or vacancies un- 
tilthe next General Meeting of the 
Society. 

Art. 111. Any person who shall con- 
tribute annually to the funds of the 
Society two dollars, shall be a Mem- 
ber, and the payment at any one time 
of asum not less than ten dollars 
shall constitute Membership for life. 

Art. 1v. An Annual Meeting shall 
be held at such place as the ‘ana- 
gers may appoint, on the third Mon- 
day in January, for the purpose of 
attending to the Report of the Board 
of ‘fanagers and electing the officers 
of the Society. 

The Society being organized pro- 
ceeded to the appointment of its Of- 
ficers, when, 


The tion. JOHN MARSHALL, 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
was elected President. 

His Excellency JAMES PLEAS- 
ANTS, Jr. Ist. Vice-President. 

JAS. GIBBON, Esq. 2d V. Pres. 

THOS. C. HOWARD, Secretary. 

BENJAMIN BRAND, T'reaeurer. 

Manazers. 


Wm. If. Firzwuytsonn; Ropnent 
G. Scorr; Joan Ruruenrory; Hae 
Neitson; Cuas. J. Nrenonas; Jas. 
Brain; Wirtiam Crane; Beverty 
Ranvotea; Wittiam Barretr; WiL- 
nis Cowiine; James Caskiz; Jas. 
BE. Hearn. 


On motion, 


Resolved, That the Chairman, Se- 
cretary, Mr. Munford and Mr. Scott, 
be a Committee to wait on the Presi- 
dent and Ist Vice-President, who are 
not present at this meeting, to an- 
nounce to them their appointments, 
and request their acceptance thereof. 

Resolved, That the Board of Man- 
agers be requested to appoint two 
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persons in each ward of this City, and 
two inthe Town of Manchester, to 
solicit subscriptions and donations to 
this Society. 

Resolved, That the Editors of the 
several Newspapers published in this 
City, and the Editor of the Evangeli- 
cal and Literary Magazine be re. 
quested to publish the proceedings 
of this meeting. 

Wa. H. FITZWHYLSONN, 
Chairman. 
J. E. Heara, Secretary. 





Lonvon Berue.t UnNton, 


Every enlightened friend to Sea. 
men feels satisfaction on reflecting 
that efforts continue to increase, in 
various parts of the world, for the 
improvement of their moral and re- 
ligious condition. The hardiest, 
bravest, and most generous of men, 
they have too long been forgotten, 
or remembered only to form the sub- 
ject of a song, or the seasoning toa 
novel.—The commercial world owes 
them a debt which to this hour has 
never been paid: at length however 
our merchants begin to awake to a 
sense of duty and a correct view of 
their own interest. 


The Bethel Society of London 
lately held its fourth anniversary 
which was attended by a crowded 
auditory. The great room at the 
London Tavern could not nearly con- 
tain the multitudes who pressed for 
admission. Lord Gamaurer, the Pre- 
sident, patron, and originator of the 
Society, took the Chair, accompanied 
by General Nevitie. After the 
meeting had been opened with prayer 
and praise, he addressed the assem- 
bly ina short speech, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Smrru, of Penzance, 
an ardent friend to the religious in- 
terests of seamen, and who has for 
years devoted both time and money 
in promoting it.—He had not expect- 
ed to meet so numerous an assembly 
as he had now before him, and thank- 
ed Gop that he had been spared to 
advocate a cause which lay nearest 
his heart, and to which he had given 
his consideration, when even on the 
brink of eternity. Asa sailor and a 
sailor’s friend, he could not but be 











a well-wisher to the Bethel Union; 
and when he looked at a spacious 
building not far distant, and recol 

lected that it contained the ashes of 
two Noble Admirals, a Nelson and a 
Collingwood, he could not but think 
of the merey of God, in having spar- 
ed and protected his Noble Admiral 
and Commander, (their present Pre- 
sident,) to be the patron of the pre- 
sent Society—{ Applause.) 

The Rev. Speakerthen proceeded 
to detail instances of the good effects 
which the exertions of the Bethel 
Union has produced in the navy, and 
amongst seamen in general.—The 
Society, he said, had this night 
heard by the reading of the report, 
of the munificent donation of a lady 
tothe Clifton Society. He should 
never forget the manner in which 
that excellent lady made that dona- 
tion:—*My husband, said she, was a 
merchant; he made his wealth by sail- 
ors, and little merit, tndeed, is due to 
mein thus directing a small portion of 
that wealth to promote the eternal hap- 
piness and welfare of those by whose 
labours it was acquired.” From the 
report and the speeches delivered, 
we learn that great good has been 
effected among the seamen on board 
the whaling ships at the Sandwich 
Islands. The ladies of Britain begin 
to enter into the cause, and are pro- 
viding seamans’ libraries—an exam- 
ple which cannot be too soon, or too 
zealously followed on this side the 
Atlantic. In the course of his ad- 
dress, Mr. Smith observed, “that her 
Grace the Duchess of Beaufort had 
commenced a library in the Isle of 
Wight, and he had heard some illus- 
trious females declare their opinion, 
that in this way alone couk! they 
serve the seamen of Britain. He 
wished to see such a library establish- 
ed on Tower-bill. He was desirous 
also to see a seaboys’ school establish- 
ed. Another object which he should 
rejoice to see established, would be 
a register fer the character of seamen. 
If this was effected, and seamen 
were taught to know that a good 
character for morality was necessary 
to insure them a govd ship, every 
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sailor would feel it not only his inter- 
est hereafter, but his interest here, 
to deserve a good character.” When 
we consider the amount, not only of 
property, but of human lives, that 
is constantly committed to the care 
of mariners, under what a tempta- 
tion they he to betray their trust, 
and how often and how fatally this 
temptation takes effect, the impor- 
tance of such a measure as this will be 
obvious, and if it can be accomplished, 
its good consequences are as easily 
anticipated. The report, among other 
things, stated, that “the Society pro- 
posed also the erection of a floating 
Chapel in the river Thames, in order, 
as their report stated, ‘to evangelize 
the river,’ and were determined not 
to relax their exertions until every 
port in England had a floating Chap- 
el. Their labours in all parts of the 
globe were then detailed with great 
minuteness; and the United States 
generally, and the county of Nan- 
tucket, particularly, the West In- 
dies, Newfoundland, the Friendly, 
Sandwich, and Society Islands, were 
all referred to as having witnessed 
the hoisting of ‘the Bethel Flag.’ ” 

General Neville, after proposing a 
resolution expressive of the gratitude 
of the meeting for the success of 
the Society’s efforts, observed, that 
being anxious to show what were the 
colours under which he fought, he had 
great pleasure in proposing this reso- 
lution. 

Another resolution, approving the 
measures of the Bethel Union, was 
proposed by Capt. Basilgate, of the 
Royal Navy, and seconded by the 
Rev. W. Ivimy. 

The Rev. Dr. Collyer submitted a 
resolution recommending the adop. 
tion of the three projects proposed 
by the Rev. Mr. Smith forthwith. 

“This was seconded by the Rev 
Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Alderman King then moved 
a resolution, nominating the officers, 
Secretary, &c. for the ensuing year, 
and was seconded by the Rev. sr. 
Gilbert. 

All these resolutions were carried 
unanimously. 
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Thanks were then voted to Lord 
Gambier, &c. &c. and at ten o’clock 
at night the meeting dispersed. 

Similar Societies exist in several of 
the chief ports of the United States, 
at Calcutta, at Canton, and in South 
America. 





Misstow at BomBay. 


A joint letter has been received 
from the missionaries, dated Jan. 6, 
1823, from which the following noti- 
ces are taken; viz. 

A statement is made respecting 
Kader Yar’s letter, agreeing with the 
one which we published from a more 
private source, in the July Herald, 
p- 235. 

The number of Schools under the 
care of the missionaries was 18; in 
nine of which were some Jewish chil- 
dren ; five were taught by Jews; and 
one contained Jewish children onlv. 
Twelve native children were in the 
families of the missionaries. Three 
of the boys were employed a part of 
each day in the printing-office. 

Since their previous communica- 
tion, the missionaries had printed 
2,500 copies of Matthew’s Gospel, (a 
second edition,) two tracts, 3,000 
copies each, and some other small 
things. They were printing the Gos- 
pel of Mark; and would proceed 
much more rapidly, both in regard to 
the Scriptures and tracts, if they pos- 
‘sessed the means of defraying the 
expense. 

A piece of ground for a missionary 
chapel had been purchased, and the 
walls had begun torise. The dimen- 
sions of the building were 60 feet by 
35. It would accommodate two or 
three schools on week days. The 
schools will be kept in verandahs, 
projecting ten feet from each side, 
and one end of the principal build- 
ing. Mr. West a professional build- 
er, had kindly undertaken the super- 
intendance of the work, without ac- 
cepting any compensation, He could 
more advantageously make the con- 
‘tracts for materials and labour than 
the missionaries could do, and they 


would thus be left free to pursue their 


appropriate duties. 


No very material alteration had 
taken place in regard to the general 
state of the mission. Christian knowl. 


edge was increasing, and hopes were 


entertained of better days. 


Since the preceding paragraphs 
were in type, a letter has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Hall, giving a par- 
ticular description of the building, 
with the estimated cost; which, in- 
cluding the price of the ground, is 
not far from $4,000, without the pul- 
pit, seats, and ceiling. The whole ex- 
pense will probably exceed $4,500. 
Of this sum about $1,000 have been 
contributed for the object, by friends 
of missions in India; $700 of the 
$1000 having been remitted from 
Calcutta, These donations were obe 
tained by the generous exertions of 
E. A. Newton, Esq. which he was 
induced to make by an application 
from the missionaries. They ad- 
dressed a printed circular on the sub- 
ject to the gentlemen in various parts 
of India; but ail, who were friendly 
to the cause of missions, were pre- 
viously so much engaged in the char- 
itable works of the day, that not much 
more, than is above acknowledged, 
could be expected from these appli- 
cations. 

The following is the greater part 
of the letter from Mr. Hall on the 
subject. 

The measures we have taken to 
provide a house for God, will, I hope, 
meet the approbation of the Board; 
and the prospect of soon having one 
completed, will, I trust, be an en- 
couragement to them, as it certainly 
is to us. God has, as we conceive, 
hitherto shewn himself favourable to 
the object. Various formidable dif- 
ficulties arose, one after another; 
but the Lord has suffered none of 
them to hinder the work of a single 
hour. 

Mr. West has been as a kind bro- 
ther to Mrs. Hall, for fifteen years or 
more; and, since our marriage, he-has 
been an intimate and much esteem- 
ec zequaintance, and friend of mine 
also. He is about to return to Eng- 
land in easy circumstances; and pe- 
cuniary considerations could not have 
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prevailed with him to render us that 
assistance, which, from friendship to 
us and our cause, he is now most gen- 
erously bestowing on our mission. 
He is an accomplished architect, and 
has taken the whole care and trouble 
of erecting a building so entirely 
upon himself, as to leave us quite 
free to go on with our missionary 
work. All we have to do is to fur- 
pish Mr. W. from time to time, with 
money to carry on the work. We 
hardly know how to estimate the 
value of this assistance. Besides the 
saving of our time, and countless vex- 
ations, the building will be erected 
much better and cheaper, and guicker, 
under his management than ours. 
This missionary chapel, (for so we 
call it,) is the’first and only one erect- 
ed by Protestants forthe benefit of the 
natives, between the southern pen- 
insula of India, and the Mediterra- 
nean and the Russian empire. O 
that we could see houses tor God, 
rising up in every city of this immense 
region ! 

Mr. West expresses much pleasure 
at being authorized to suspend all 
work at the chapel on the Sabdath; 
and thinks that he can manage so as 
to have the same men to do as much 
work on the six week days, as, dis- 
regarding the Sabbath, they would 
do in the seven days. This shéews 
the plea of necessity for working on 
the Sabbath, which is so common in 
this country, to be asunfounded as it is 
impious. ‘lo the natives it is quite a 
phenomenon to see a building carried 
on with activity, vigor, and bustle, 
on every week day, and on every 
Sabbath, to observe all business sus- 
pended and every thing quiet. It 
speaks for God and his holy Sabbath, 
with great emphasis: for not a build- 
ing here, so far as I know, is erected, 
either by professed Christians or by 
heathens, the work of which is not 
carried on much the same on the 
Sabbath, as on other days ! 

We desire to be thankful to God 
for that approbation of our endeavour 
to build Him an house, which he has 
manifested, and to pray that he would 
continue to bless the design, cause 
the house. to be finished, his werd 
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faithfully preached in it, and make it 
the gate of heaven to a multitude of 
the heathen. 


Appeal in behalf of the Chapel. 


It appears from the . preceding 
statements that an appeal is made to 
the American Churches for at least 
$3,500, to enable the Missionaries at. 
Bombay to discharge the expense, 
which 1s necessarily incurred for the 
erection of the first Protesiant place 
of public worship, designed for the na- 
tives, in the vast region from Cape Co- 
morin to the Russian empire, and from 
India to the Red Sea and thie Mediter-. 
ranean. Some siail appropriations 
have been already made to this ob- 
ject, and a few individuais have ex- 
pressed a deep interest in it; but the 
attention of the public has not been 
so much attracted to it, as its impor- 
tance demands. 

On this occasion it seems proper 
to suy, that the Prudential Committee 
have been repeatedly requested, by 
some of their brethren, to suggest a 
method of producing united contri- 
butions for the purpose here specifi- 
ed. In compliance with this request,. 
and with their own sense of what is. 
due to so important a design, the 
Committee respectfully propose, that 
a collection should be taken for the 
Mission Cuavet aT Bomnay, by all 
churches friendly to the object, at 
the Monthly Concert in January next; 
or, if more convenient, at some earlier 
period, and on some other occasion. 
Should this proposal be adopted, it 
is desired that the collections should 
be remitted to the Tregsurer of the 
Board, as soon after they are made 
as practicable. In some churches. 
and congregations, it may be prefer- 
able, to have the collection on the 
Sabbath, or ata public meeting on 
some other day. The friends of the 
cause will doubtless select such oc- 
casion, as they think will be most 
favourable to the object. 

It may be useful to have it under. 
stood, that if a larger sum should be 
contributed, than will be needful for 
the erection of the building, (as may 
easily be the case, if the collections 
should be both general and liberal, ) 
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the surplus shall be applied, in the 
first instance, to furnish the Scrip- 
tures and hymn-books for natives 
worshipping at the Chapel; and, in 
the second place, to furnish copies 
of the Scriptures, hymn-books, and 
tracts for distribution in the vernacu- 
lar languages of India. For this lat- 
ter species of charity the field is very 
promising, and quite unlimited. 
[ Miss. Herald. 





Russta anp Pexrsra.—The indefati- 
gable Missionaries of the Scottish 
Society are proceeding in their ar- 
duous undertaking of converting the 
Tartars to Christianity, amidst aiter- 
nate discouragements and hopes. At 
one village they are derided, insult- 
ed, driven away, and threatened 
with expulsion, and even death, 
whilst in another, the bigoted Ma- 
homedan inhabitants after listening 
to them for awhile, turn away, from 
the evident fear of an impression 
these strange doctrines might make. 
They will not hear, lest they should 
repent and be saved; yet at some 
few places, the people hear them 
gladly, and evidently remember what 
they hear. With the Persians, the 
prospect of success seems not quite 
so distant, as the Scriptures are very 
widely circulated amongst a people 
who can read them, which few of 
the Tartars can. The exertions of 
the mission attract considerable no- 
tice, not only at Astrachan, but 
throughout Persia, for whilst priests 
and laymen visiting the former place, 
frequently seek out its agents to dis- 
pute with them on the comparative 
merits of the Christian and Mahome- 
dan systems, they were lately sur- 
prised at a request made through a 
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merchant for a copy of the Scrip. 
tures in Arabic, for the use of one 
of the chief Mollahs of Ispahan, 
This request was of course gladly 
complied with, as far as they pos. 
sessed the ability to do so, for the 


Psalms and the New Testament were 


all they had in Arabic, though they 
added to them « Persian Testament, 
[ Investigator, 





Episcopat Caurcu.—The number 
of Bishops in the United States is 
10, viz.— 

William White, D.D. of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John H. Hobart, D.D. of New-York. 

Alexander V. Griswold, D.D. of 
the Eastern Diocess, comprising the 
states of Maine, N. Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, and R. Island. 

Richard C. Moore, D.D. of Virginia. 

James Kemp, D.D. of Maryland, 

John Croes, D.D. of New-Jersey. 

Nathaniel Bowen, D.D. of South 
Carolina. 

Philander Chase, D.D. of Ohio. 

Thomas C, Brownell, D.D. LL.D. 
of Connecticut. 

John S. Ravenscroft, D.D. of North 
Carolina. 


The number of Clergy, exclusive 
of the Bishops, is 358, viz.—in 
Maine, 2—New-Hampshire, 4—Mas- 
sachusetts, 29—-Vermont, 7—-Rhode 
Island, 6—Connecticut, 46—N. York, 
94—New-Jersey, 13—Pennsylvania, 
36—Delaware, 5—Maryland, 44— 
Virginia, 33—North Carolina, 8— 
South Carolina ,27—Ohio, 6—Geor- 
gia, 4. 

The next General Convention will 
be held in the City of Philadelphia, 
on the first Tuesday in November; 
1826. 
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A MONTHLY CONCERT OF. PRAYER. 


BOSTON, 7th October, 1823. 


Sir,—On last evening I attended the Monthly Concert for 
Prayer, held in Park-street Church in this city; and found 
the meeting so deeply interesting, that I cannot forbear giv- 
ing you some account of it. 

The services of the evening were introduced by singing 
and prayer. After which Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. communi- 
cated much interesting information from the Missionary Sta- 
tions in Bombay, Ceylon, the Sandwich Islands, Palestine, 
and among the Cherokee Indians in this Country. Important 
statements were also made concerning the operations of the 
Missionary Press now established at Malta, the progress of 
religion in France and in Calcutta. | 

I mention these two together, although thus remote, be- 
cause they do not come within the sphere of the Missionary 
Agencies established by American Christians. They, how- 
ever, are regarded by all who attend to these subjects with 
a very lively interest. No one, who has read the history 
of the Reformed Churches in France, and recollects their 
former purity and zeal, their martyrlike courage, the fiery 
persecutions endured by them, and the terrible destruction 
wrought among them by bigotry and fanaticism, can regard 
them without deep sympathy, or hear, without grateful joy, 
of the movements of spiritual life among them. ‘This subject 
is the more gratifying to us as Americans, because we know 
that a countryman of our own has been an honoured instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence, of aiding this important 
cause. Mr. S. V. S. Wilder, a distinguished merchant in 
Paris, whose heart the Lord has opened, sometime ago de- 
termined to establish a prayer meeting in his own house. 
He began with three associates, and when he found it expe- 
dient to return to his own country, the meeting consisted of 
three hundred. On the Sabbath evening before his depar- 
ture, he addressed his associates for the last time, and ex- 
horted them not to fersake the assembling of themselves to- 
gether. A member of the French Chamber of Deputies, who 
was present, rose and invited the company to make his house 
their place of meeting. The offer was accepted, and this 
band of friends met in the Deputy’s house for prayer, until be 
was obliged to go into the country to attend to private con- 
eerns. ‘This occasioned a division of the increasing numbers 
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of praying souls, and very opportunely two houses were ol- 
fered, in which prayer meetings are held every Sabbath even- 
ing. But this is only the beginning of an excitement, which 
kindled at Paris, is spreading through the Protestant popula- 
tion in France. You know that there is a Bible. Society in 
Paris: a Missionary Society has also been organized there, 
as well as various other institutions of Christian benevolence 
—Auxiliaries to these are formed in various parts of France ; 
and among other good works, they have sent our young coun- 
tryman, Mr. Eing, on a mission to Palestine, in company with 
Mr. Wolff the Jewish missionary, and Mr. Fisk, who, you 
know, is in the employment of the American Board—Such is 
the good that one man may be instrumental in doing, through 
divine grace, in this world of sin and misery. The gentleman 
who has been thus blessed and honoured, I ought to remark, 
was all the time. one of the busiest and most active mer- 
chants in the worid. This proves that the man who has a 
heart to do good, will find the time. ; 

As I have been brought in speaking of the progress of reli- 
gion in France, to the Palestine Mission, I shall pursue that 
subject. The Palestine Mission is intended, not merely to 
seud the Gospel to Jerusalem, but to assist in promoting 
Christianity in many of the countries which border on the 
Mediterranean Sea. ‘Take a Map of the world; observe the 
countries which bind on that Sea, from Gibraltar on the north 
quite round, along all the windings of the coast, to Tangier 
on the South, then fix your eye on Malta, and consider the 
facilities which that [sland affords of communicating with dif- 
ferent kindreds and tribes of men; and you will be prepared 
to estimate the value of a-printing press established there, 
for the purpose of disseminating religious truth. -Such an 
establishment is now in successful operation, and religious 
tracts are printed in various languages for distribution. | It 
was particularly gratifying to learn that the Greeks—that 
nation for which every generous bosom now feels the deepest 
interest—are receiving important benefits through the instru- 
mentality of this part of the Missionary Machinery. The 
information afforded on the subject by Mr. Evarts was par- 
ticularly gratifying. 

From the same source we learned that Messrs. Wolff, Fisk, 
and King had arrived in safety at Jerusalem, and that a fair 
opportunity was afforded to them of preaching the Gospel to 
the multitudes that resort to that city. 

It was also stated on the authority of a Mr. Newton, one of 
the principal merchants in Calcutta, that the cause of religion 
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is prosperous in that great city and in Bengal; and that 
missionary operations increase in interest and effect. That 
gentleman has the fullest opportunity of knowing the truth 
of the case; and his testimony is fully sufficient to put down 
completely all that has been said of the inefficiency of mis- 
sionary exertions in the East. He bestows large sums of 
money, every year, in aid of this cause, and thus shows 
beyond all doubt, that he is sincere in the opinions expressed 
by him. 

From Bombay and Ceylon we were permitted to hear very 
gratifying intelligence. Extracts from the Journals of the Mis- 
sionaries were read giving full assurance of the progress of 
the good cause. I was most particularly and forcibly struck 
with what I heard from the Journal of a young native, not 
more than four and twenty years of age, who is employed as 
a preacher under the direction of the missionaries. I wish 
that I could send you an extract—But it will, hereafter, I pre- 
sume be published, at least in part, in the Missionary Herald. 
You would be surprised, as I was, to observe the simplicity 
and purity with which he writes the English language, the . 
nice, discriminating judgment, the extent and accuracy of 
Christian knowledge, and the keen insight into human na- 
ture, evineed by this extraordinary youth. I scarcely ever 
heard any thing in my life, more deeply interesting. I heard 
with particular emotion, because such a pledge as this of the 
triumphs of christianity seemed to justify the most sanguine 
anticipations. ‘The causes which have produced and formed 
such’ a character are fully adequate to the forming of thou- 

sands; and the very circumstance that one young man of 
such talents has been brought to the assistance of missionary 
operations in India, will point out the way by which thou- 
sands of native missionaries may be trained. up, to send the 
blessings of the gospel through the countless population of 
eastern Asia. 

And here it may be well to correth a mistake which is, I 
believe, very common in the country. *, When it is heard that 
there are-six hundred millions of heathen in the wor Id, and it 
is recollected that many hundred thousands of preachers are 
necessary to supply them with religious instruction, chris- 
tians are appalled at the magnitude of the undertaking; and 
the enemies of missions ridicule it, as in the highest degree 
extravagant and chimerical. But itis not considered that 
the policy pursued by the church, when the first missionaries 
went forth, guided by the Holy Spirit, and animated by a 
Saviour’s love i is the same which is to be adopted now. They 
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planted churches, and ordained to the ministry of the gospel, 
suitable persons among the native converts. ‘These again, 
trained others, and the work of conversion was still carried 
on by those who had been translated from the darkness of 
heathenism to the glorious light of the blessed gospel. And 
it will be so in the present, and in succeeding ages. Some of 
the young members of the church of Christ in this country 
will probably live to read the annual reports of Theological 
Seminaries, established by new races of Christians in Ota- 
heite, and in the Sandwich Islands. Some countrymen of 
Henry Obookiah will hereafter be the Woods or Stuart, the 
Alexander or Miller among their people; and by their instru- 
mentality a flood of celestial light will be poured on the peo- 
ple who inhabit the Isles of the great Pacific Ocean. ‘Some 
Bachanan or Martyn will go forth from Otaheite or Eimeo, 
with an Apostle’s or a Martyr’s spirit to proclaim glad tid- 
ings to the perishing heathen. In this view of the subject, 
the great object of christian benevolence, I mean the evan- 
gelizing of the world, is not chimerical. The Apostles of 
Jesus Christ have led the way, and their experiment gives 
assurance of success. 

The mission to the Sandwich Islands has already been ef- 
ficient beyond all expectation. I have been credibly inform- 
ed that persons entirely hostile to missionary operations, on 
Visiting these Islands, and observing the effects produced by 
the labours of the missionaries, have totally changed their 
views. Last evening several extracts were read by Mr. 
Evarts from a communication made by Mrs. Bingham, wife 
of the missionary of that name, to which I listened with very 
deep interest. Mrs. B. is certainly a superior woman, and 
is exerting a very salutary influence among the heathen. 
Among other things, she sent a copy of a letter (I understood 
without correction) written to her by a boy named William 
Beale, about twelve years of age, whom she had taken, per- 
haps about three years ago, into her family. He was, I be- 
lieve, a poor orphan savage, with none in the world to care 
for him. Mrs’ B. stretched the hand of christian charity, in 
a Way not merely to supply his temporary wants, but to im- 
prove his moral and intellectual condition. The following 
communication from the little fellow, when separated from 
his benefactress, will show in part the value of this charity. 


September 10, 1823. 


My very pear Mrs. Brneuam,—I long very much to see 
you, I am in hopes I shall see you in course of couple of 
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months. I hope that you are well and Mr. B. and the little 
Sophia, I long very much to see her, I think about her every 
day—how she used to play with me, I wish you kiss her for 


me. You might be pleased to hear [ have school twice in the: 


day, I have thirty-five scholars—boys and girls, and the re- 
mainder of the time I take to teach the king and queen so I 
have no time to write my journal. Once in a while when 
they are out inswimming I have little time to write it. I would 
thank you to send down some books, for there are some 
scholars that have none. You have mention in your letter 
about me to live with Mr. Ruggles, and to sleep there, but it 
is inconvenient for me to cross the river. But once in the 
day I can get cross when I says my lesson regular before 
Mrs. R. I would thank you let me know whether I sleep 
there or not. Iam going to Onehow in the Tartar and my 
scholars are going with me, so [ teach them there. Mr. 
Whitney is going with us to Onehow. He says he will hear 
my lesson any time. I thank you to give my love to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bingham, and all the family {children,] tell them 
they must all be good children. Give my love to John 
Honoree and James. King Tamoree give his love to Mr. B. 
to you too—they say they like the Palapala.* Do not for- 


get to pray for me. I am your child, 
(Signed) WILLIAM BEALE. 


After hearing of these triumphs of benevolence in foreign 
and distant lands, we received a most gratifying account of 
the success of the mission to the Indians. The time will 
soon come, when the improvement of these sons of the forest 
will put down all opposition to Indian missions. 

The various particulars of religious intelligence to which 
I listened, while the worthy secretary made his communica- 
tions, had a powerful effect on me. As the speaker went 
from place to place, I felt my bosom dilating and my affec- 
tions expanding. I travelled in thought and feeling fron 
clime to clime, rejoicing as a christian In the wide diffusion 
of the blessings of the gospel, and exulting as an American, 
that the influence of my countrymen’s charity was shed upon 
so many parts of the world ; that Americans were acknow}- 
edged as benefactors along the shores of the Mediterranean, 


among the regenerated Greeks, on Mount Zion, once the. 


city of God, and about to be restored to its honours, in Bom- 
bay, in Ceylon, the Sandwich Islands, and among the aborigines 
ofthiscountry, I felt that this wasa higher honour, than any 


* The instruetion received, 
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which had been gained by the heroism of my countrymen § gn 
field and flood ; ae and I was thankful that Christianity, as it is 
received in this country, uncontaminated by wordly alliances, 
in its simplicity and purity, is the boon held out by American 
benevolence to the heathen tribes. 

While thoughts like these were coursing through my mind, 
Mr. David Brown, a young Cherokee, was requested to 
conclude the solemnities of the evening by prayer. Mr. Brown 
is a young man of appearance every way pleasing. His face 
is agreeable, his manners are easy, his talents respectable, 
and his moral qualities excellent. He has been about four 
years at the foreign Mission School at Cornwall, (Con.) and 
at the Theological Seminary at Andover: and although 
greatly noticed and caressed, he is very modest and unpre- 
tending. On being requested to pray, he rose slowly, and 
with a voice somewhat tremulous from emotion, thus began— 
«O! Lorp, our heavenly father, wHo HAST MADE OF ONE 
BLOOD ALL NATIONS OF MEN TO DWELL ON THE FACE OF ALL 
THE EARTH,’ &c.—No words from holy writ even, could 
have been more happily chosen. The sentiment of the pas- 
sage quoted, came upon me with overpowering force—I never 
felt my affinity to the family of mankind in such a way before; 
and I could scarcely help exclaiming, surely, every human 
being is my brother ! 

In thinking on this subject since, I have contrasted the 
pleasures sought and purchased by the devotees of the world, 
with those procured by missionaries and the friends of mis- 
sions, through their labours and contributions :—the pleasure 
for instance of wearing a superb shawl, of giving a splendid 
party, or betting on a favourite race horse, with the pleasure 
enjoyed by those who have been instrumental in shedding on 
David Brown’s mind the light of divine truth, and communi- 
eating to his heart the hopes of the gospel ; and who see him 
now prepared to go forth as a missionary, to his countrymen, 


and to communicate the same blessings to the Cherokees oi 


the Arkansaw,* which he has received through others. And, 
indeed, to use the language of this speculating age, indeed, 
the friends'of missions have the best.bargain. No pleasures 


* David Brown in returning to his brethren is expected to pass through 
Virginia; perhaps through Fredericksburg, Richmond, &c.—It may be 
worth while to mention that the Hon. John Pickering, of Salem, unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest philologists in the United States, has employed the 
assistance of David Brown in constructing a grammar of the Cherokee lan- 
guage, which will be published, I understand, very speedily, and while it 
will afford great facilities in educating the young Cherokees, will probably 
present a number of very curious points in the philosophy of language. 
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yf sense, no gratification of vanity, can be compared with 
the enjoyments of him, who, employ ed as an instrument of 
God’s mercy, takes up a poor lost sinner, and leads him to 
that fountain which has been opened for the washing away of 
sine breaks to him the bread of life, communicates a hope of 
immortality, and sees the subject of his instructions and ob- 
ject of his prayers aspiring to heaven, and claiming alliance 
with all that is pure and nOry around the throne of thé Re- 
deemer, and anticipating all that is joyful and glorious in 
eternity. 


(set eRG eee 


Tae following is a true copy of an original letter from our venerated Davies 
to the late Dr. Bellamy. And w hile it shows the spirit of the writer, it 

. gives us to understand what were the designs of our forefathers. It has 
not been sufficiently understood nor considered, that the promotion of 
religion was one of the great objects of colonizing these United States. 
The fathers of New-England left their native country, and first planted 
themselves in “a wilderness of rocks,” avowedly on religious principles; 
and while they resolved to maintain their right to worship God in their 
own way, they very early undertook the conversion of the Indians.—The 
early settlers of Virginia had in part the same views. And when a col- 
lege was established at Williamsburg, there was connected with it an in- 
stitution expressly for the education and christianizing the Indians. 

Assuming the general correctness of president Davies’ statement of 

Indian population, as far as it goes, we should be gratified if any who 
have the means, would state to us the present number of the Catawbas 
and Cherokees. The progress of Indian population—depopulation, would 
perhaps be more correct—is curious. The Cherokees are probably con. 
siderably more numerous than the following letter states them to be. 


COPY OF AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM THE REV. S. DAVIES, 


(to ihe Rev. Joseph Bellamy—furnished by the Rev. Elias 
Cornelius, of .Salem.) 


My ever Dear anv Rev. Broruer, 
Since my return from my late voyage, I received a letter 
from you, and had the sight of one to my-worthy friend Mr. 
Finley, which I received as directed to myself. And you 
should have had larger and more frequent returns from me, 
had not my incessant hurries, and the want of opportunities 
of conveyance, laid me under a disagreeable restraint. 
Though my friendship for you is not upon the decline ; but 
will I hope blaze out into immortality; yet I must own, it is 
not friendship that now prompts me to write : 
still more divine and apostolical, as you will perceive by mine 
to Mr. Hawley, which [ leave open for your perusal ; and: 
by the few additional hints I shal! give you in this. 


it is something ; 
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Upon some accounts I received of the willingness of the 
Catawba nation of Indians to receive a missionary and a 
schoolmaster, I wrote to Mr. Mauduit, Treasurer of the So- 
ciety in London that support the Stockbridge Mission, &c, 
with whom I contracted a particular acquaintance while in 
England ; soliciting the charity of the Society for that pur- 
pose. The answer I received was favourable; and I was or- 
dered to transmit all the intelligence I could get concerning 
the affair. Upon inquiry [found the Cherokees were a nation 
of much more importance, both in a political and religious 
view; and that there was some encouragement, that “they 
would embrace the same proposal with the Catawbas. I 
therefore wrote to the Society that if their fund would not 
enable them to support a mission and a school among both 
nations, they would drop the Catawbas, and make the Chero. 
kees the object of their charity ; because they are much more 
numerous (about 6 or 7000) and consequently their alliance is 
of more importance to us; and if christianity were intro- 
duced among them, it would have a more extensive sphere of 
circulation ; and because their situation exposes them much 
more to the intrigues of the French; and consequently there 
is much more danger of their deserting our interest, than the 
Catawbas, who are almost surrounded with English inhabi- 
tants. I suppose one Missionary and one master miglit be 
tolerably sufficient for the Catawbas as they are but 800 or 
(000 souls ; and the persons employed in this apostolic work, 
would not be cut off from the society of their countrymen. 
But considering the number of the Cherokees, their great 
distance from our settlements and the difficulties, if not im- 
vossibility, of a solitary missionary keeping up his spirits, 
aud performing his work with cheerfulness in the society of 
savages. I proposed that if possible two Missionaries and 
two masters might be sent to this nation. 

‘Yo this proposal [ received an answer a few days ago that 
the English society had agreed to support one of each upon 
condition that the society in Scotland would do the same; and 
‘hat the society in London corresponding with that in Scot: 
tand, had unanimously arreed to the proposal as far ag it de- 
pended upon their concurrence and had written to their con- 
stituents in Edinburgh in its favour. But as their answer 
was not returned, my informer could not give me a final ac- 
count. But it seemed highly probable the scheme would be 
carried into execution. 

i think that Virginia in some little time, will furnish us 
with one missionary and schoelmaster, qualified for the 
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business. But I have no prospect of any more. And as the 
matter requires expedition, and I would have every thing 
ready against I receive my final answer which I now begin 
to expect every week, I write to you, my dear sir, for all the 
intelligence you can give me, and all the assistance you can 
afford in procuring a missionary and a schoolmaster. I have 
heard Mr Hawley’s good character from sundry, I think 
from yourself: and that he has resigned his former mission. 
I therefore apply to him through your hands: and all that 
I now desire is, to be informed, whether, upon proper en- 
couragement le would be willing to engage in this apostolic 
work among those south western Indians?—I hope for a 
speedy answer by post or some other conveyance that I may 
know whether to look out for another or not.—Mr. Holt who 
is in partnership with Mr. Parker at the Printing-Office in 
New-Haven, is my brother-in-law and I doubt not but he 
will be a faithful medium of correspondence betwixt us. 

As to the state of religion in Virginia, I can only say— 
that my brethren have of late been much more successful than 
myself; particularly honest Mr. Henry and our common 
friend Mr. Wright—and that what little success L have lately 
had, has been chiefly among the extremes of gentlemen and 
negroes. Indeed God has been remarkably working among 
the latter. IT have baptized about 150 adults ; and at the jast 
sacramental solemnity I had the pleasure of seeing the table of 
the Lord graced with about 60 black faces. ‘They generally 
behave w ell as far as I can hear; though there are some in- 
stances of apostacy among them. These are gloomy and 
threatening times ; and my heart cannot but forebode some 
terrible events impending. Virginia in general sins on still 
impenitent and unreformed ; though bleeding in a thousand 
veins. ‘The few patriot-souls among us, cannot but tremble 
for the events, yet this we know, that it shall be weil with 
them that fear God, come what will, and in their number [ 
hope you and I shall be sheltered. 

Blessed be God I am happy in my dear family; and I as 
yet enjoy peace and liberty in the midst of a ravaged bleeding 
country. May we be prepared for our turn in affliction !—I 
have a thousand things which I would gladly communicate, 
but I can only add a house full of affectionate compliments 
to your whole self in all its branches; and the strongest as- 
surances that I am Dear Sir, 

Your most sincere friend and humble servt. 

Mr. BELLAMY. SAML. DAVIES. 

Hanover, Feb. 23, 1757. 


vou. vi «Ve. 11.— Movember. 18°25. 
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For the Evangelical and Literary Magazine. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF 


SOLOMON’S ECCLESIASTES, WITH NOTES.—Bry Bisuioruttvs, 1825, 


ECCLESIASTES. 


Cuarv. [. 1.—The words of the preacher, son of David, king 


12. 
13. 


4. 


in Jerusalem. 

Vanity of vanities! saith the preacher, vanity 
of vanities! all is vanity. What profit hath 
man from all his labours, in which he toileth 
under the sun? Generation departeth, and 
generation arriveth, but the earth abideth per- 
manently. The sun also riseth, and the sun 
goeth down, and hasteth to the place where he 
rose: he passeth to the south, and again he 
circleth to the north. The wind whirleth round 
and round, and continually repeateth its cir- 
cuits. All the rivers run into the sea, yet the 
sea is not full: to the place whence the rivers 
came, thither are they moving onto return. All 
the things thus in action, no man can recount: 
the eye is not adequate to observe them, nor 
the ear competent to hear them. That which 
hath been, is that which shall be; and that 
which hath been done, is that which shall be 
done, and there is nothing new under the sun. 
is there aught of which it may be said, behold 
this new thing! It hath occurred already in the 
ages which were before us. ‘There isno memo- 
rial of ancient things, neither of the things 
which shall happen hereafter, will there be any 
memorial among those who shall come after 
them. 

I, the preacher, became king over Israel at 
Jerusalem. And I applied my heart to ex- 
amine, and to look inquisitively into every thing 
which is done under the heavens. This weari- 
some task hath God assigned to the sons of men 
to labour therein. I have searched into all the 
works which are carried on beneath the sun; 
and, behold! all is vanity and vexation of 
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(5. spirit. That which is crooked cannot be made 
straight, neither can that which is defective be 
made perfect. 

16. [ have communed with my heart, saying, Lo! 
I have done great things, and have made ad- 
vances in wisdom beyond all who werein Jeru- 

17. salem before me; for I devoted my heart to in- 
quire into wisdom and knowledge, extravagance 
and folly. But I have seen that even this is 

18, vexation of spirit: for in much wisdom is great 

anxiety, and he who enlargeth his knowledge 

increaseth his trouble. 


NOTES. 


Verse \. DIP in Hebrew, exxAyowasys in Greek, 
from which our translators have taken their Ecclesiastes: a 
preacher, an orater who addresses a public assembly. It 
occurs seven times tn this book, and no where else in the 
Bible. 

This title was probably affixed to the book by Ezra, or 
some other editor of the Jewish Scriptures. 


Verse 4. LXX yevea mtopevelou xac yevea epyela. ‘The 
rapidity of the expression is finely suited to the transitoriness 
of the objects. «The earth abideth permanently,” in the 
common version, “for ever.” But this phrase is apt to sug- 
rest the idea of eternal duration, which is more than Solomon 
intends. His object is to contrast the flecting passage of the 
generations of men with the permanency of the earth, which 
receives, employs, dismisses and forgets them all in their tarn. 

Verse 5. ‘The common version, with all those which follow 
ihe masoretic punctuation, closes this verse improperly. 
‘The sun also ariseth, and the sum gocth down, and hasteth 
to his place where he arose.” The LXX runs thus: 


Kau avalearare 6 7A10¢ xou Ovver N2u0g, xou Eig Jov Jormtov aviov 
EAxet avios avaleAAuy Exe mopevelac mos Nolov xau xvx201 
pog Boppar. Charles ‘Thomson who translated the Old 


Testament from the LXX, without any knowledge of the 
Hebrew, has given the true sense of the passage: * The sun 
riseth, and the sun setteth, and cometh round to his place. 
Rising there he marcheth southward, then wheeleth about to 
the north.” Hodgson translates the Hebrew thus: «© The 
sun also riseth, the sun also setteth, and hasteth to the place 
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A New Translation of Ecclesiastes. 


where it ‘rose; it passeth to the south, again it circleth to the 
north.” It is plain that the LXX refer the whole passage to 
the sun’s diurnal revolution; and consider the first clause as 
representing that rev olution in general terms, and the second 
as enriching the description with a circumstance at once ob- 
vious and interesting, namely, that from his rising the sun 
moves southward till he comes to the meridian of a place, 
from whence he gradually moves round to the north. This 
is probably the true meaning of the passage. It might ap- 
pear like a refinement to suppose that the second clause re- 
lates to the sun’s annual movement in the ecliptic, and repre- 
sents htm as moving southward one half of the year, and 
northward the other. 

Verse 6. ** The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth 
about to the north.”? This is our common version. Hodgson 


remarks that the word ff) the wind, is too far distant 
to belong to this clause. ‘this grammatical reason is suffi- 
cient; and indeed our translators, and others who have 
adopted that construction, have done violence to the Hebrew 
mode of arranging words in asentence, without any apparent 
necessity. ‘To this a reason of a different kind may be added, 
namely, that our version conveys a very absurd, or at least 
a very unnatural idea, by the phrase, « the wind goeth to- 
ward the south, and turneth about to the north.” Properly 
speaking, it is the north wind which goeth toward the south, 
and the south wind which goeth toward the north. Thus 


contrary to all our habits of thinking, and to the custom of 


all languages, we are taught to refer the winds, not to the 
points from whence they blow, but to the points towards 
which they blow. 

It may be remarked that what in the fifth verse I have 
translated, ‘hasteth to THE place,’ is in the original, ‘hasteth 
to unis place:’ and that I have omitted the repetition of 


1) in the sixth verse. ‘The present translation, it Js 
conceived, fully expresses the ideas, and is more agreeable to 
the English idiom. 

Verse 7. © Yet the sea is not full.? Hodgson has it, ‘yet 
the sea doth not overflow.” ‘The present translation is not 
only more agreeable to the common meaning of the Hebrew 
word, but is more emphatic. Notwithstanding all the rivers 
which run into it, the sea so far from overflowing is not 
even full. This is much in Solomon’s stile of thinking. The 
same translator renders the next clause thus: ‘to the place 
whence the rivers go forth, to the same, to flow again, do 
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they return.” The thought presented by the phrase, * te 
flow again,” seems rather pretty than just. The rivers flow 
from their springs and sources toward the sea, and every 
writer who follows nature will so represent them. Of con- 
sequence by the rivers returning to the place whence they 
caine, in order to flow again, we must understand the pro- 
gress of the vapours from the sea to the mountains and high- 
lands, to replenish the fountains from which the rivers are to 
derive fresh streams. But to call these moving vapours, 
rivers returning to the place whence they came, is altogether 
unnatural. ‘The translator seems to have made a grammati- 
cal refinement on the effect of the preposition in the compound 


word nabs. But it is the custom of a language, not 
philological theory, which must govern a critic. He has 
produced no authority in support of this unusual interpretation. 

Verse 8. This translation is essentially the same with Hodg- 
son’s: **All the things thus as their task, no man can 
recount; the eye would not be able to behold them, nor 
would the ear be competent to hear them.’’ In a note on 
9577 he says, “the difference made by 7 is im- 


portant.” 
Verse 10. The same translator renders the latter clause of 


this verse as follows: « This same, which is now presented 
to us, happened ages ago.” ‘The transposition however which 


he has made of the words 1399559 Tr WRN is 
inadmissible in Hebrew. A language so narrow inits syntax, 
preserves the connexion of thoughts by the juxtaposition of 
words, and does not admit those bold inversions which are 
so beautiful in the more perfect Janguages of Greece and 
Rome. 

Verse 12. ** I the preacher BECAME king.” Our common 
version has it, «*1 the preacher was king.” It must be visible, 
however, that this expression points to time past so as not 
to include, but rather exclude, the present. Now Solomon 
was king when he wrote this book, and died in possession of 
his office. 1 have therefore used the phrase, * became king,” 
which is equally literal, and not liable to this objection. « T, 
the preacher, became king over Israel at Jerusalem, and I 
applied my heart to examine, and to look inquisitively into 
every thing which is done under the heavens.” ‘This exactiy 
accords with historical fact. It was after his inauguration to 
the kingly office, and at the close of a solemn sacrifice at 
fibeon where he offered a thousand burnt offerings, that 
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Solomon in a dream by night obtained fram God at his own 
request the gift of his extraordinary wisdom.* That is, God 
gave him. extraordinary talents, and afforded him unusual 
opportunities, to. acquire wisdom: for Solomon seems to have 
had as much difficulty and trouble in making the acquisition, 
as other men. 

In regard to this and the following verses, I would make 
a general remark. The poverty of the Hebrew language in 
tenses, makes it troublesome for a translator to mark the 
proper connexions of ideas. An accurate perception of the 
natural relations of the thoughts to be communicated, is the 
only guide he can have. Great room is therefore left for 
taste and judgment. I have endeavoured to make the thoughts 
flow naturally in our English idiom, but with what success 
I cannot determine. 


Verse 138. AYO5N3 syndy eas to examine and in- 
vestigate philosophically. ‘The next clause is thus translated 
by Hodgson. ** This vain curiosity hath God given to the 
sons of men for their humiliation therein.”” It is not easy to 
say what this means, nor by what process of criticism it has 
been extracted out of the original. But is the sentiment 
which it conveys correct? Js that curiosity which prompts 
us to investigate the works of God and the ways of men, and 
to inquire into the foundation and rule of our duty and hap- 
piness, a vain curiosity? Oris it a noble propensity, the 
parent and prompter of all our efforts after wisdom, the 
operative principle of improvement, and the chief source of 

rational happiness? Again, did God create in man a. vain 
principle of curiosity? And, if so, why should man be much 
humbled about the matter? It is true that we may make a 
vain use of our curiosity, as well as of our other powers : and 
it is certain that neither this, nor all our powers, will render 
us perfectly happy on carth, for all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. ‘The powers however which God bestows are not to 
be ranked among vain things. We have translated the pas- 
sage literally, and the sentiment involves no paradox. 


Verse 16. LXX. eueyaavvbyv. Luther, Siehe Ich 
bin herrlich geworden. Hodgson transforms the word inte a 
noun, Behold my greatness,” and translates the whole 
verse In a very extraordinary way. We have taken the verb 
actively, ‘Behold I have done great things.’ It is thus used 


Chapter 11. 4 owypy 9 noa3m I made great works. 


* 1 Kings iii,—1 Chronicles i. 
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it may however in this place be passive, * behold [am become 
ereat.” Our common version, * Lo Tam come to great estate !’’ 
is very good, unless the phrase be antiquated. ‘Uhe main idea 
of the original is obvious enough. 

Verse 17. ‘This verse has been variously translated, owing 
to the different copies of the original used by the translators. 
LXX xou xapdia pov ede M0AAG, Copiav xo yraciv, nApabo- 
Aas xan evusnuny ; which Mr. Thomson renders, ‘ And 
my heart hath taken a view of many things—of wisdom and 
knowledge—of parables and science.” It would seem that 
their copy of the original was similar. to that now in use; 
but that they affixed a different meaning from what we do to 


the word mibbr Which they render mapaboAas. Our 


translators seem to have used a copy which instead of 


mybow evusnunvy according to the LXX, read mbsp 
folly ; which is indeed the reading in more than thirty of Dr. 
Kennicott’s manuscripts. Also instead of Pips) they 


seem to have read mya which also is to be found 


among Kennicott’s readings. Or did they take their trans- 
lation Immediately from the vulgate? Not having the book 
at hand, [ cannot form an opinion on this point. Their 
translation is, « And [ gave my heart te know wisdom, and 
io know madness and folly.” Lather translates the pas- 
sage, Und gab auch mein hertz darauf, das ich lernete 
weisheit, und thorheit, und klugheit.”” In which translation 


Mya or mya in the middle of the verse is omitted. 


With the exception of this omission, Luther’s copy. seems to 
have been the same with that now in use. Perhaps he may 


!have dropped my in the middle of the verse as not 


essential to the sense. ‘The three terms which he has trans- 
lated, weisheit, thorheit, klugheit, are found together in the 
same order, Chapter il. 12. 

Verse 18. “But | have seen.” 
among the various readings. 
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A SERMON BY DR. CHALMERS. 





‘THE FOLLY OF MEN MEASURING THEMSELVES BY 
THEMSELVES. 









2 Corntnruians x. 12.——-‘* For we dare not make ourselves of the 
number, or compare ourselves with some that commend themselves ; 
but they, measuring themselves by themselves, and comparing them 
selves among themselves, are not wise.” 








Sr. Pau addressed these words to the members of a Chris- 
tian congregation; and were we to confine their application 
to those people of the present day, who, in circumstances, 
bear the nearest resemblance to them, we would, in the pre- 
sent discourse, have chiefly to do with the more serious and 
declared professors of the Gospel. Nor should we be long 
ata loss for a very observable peculiarity amongst them, 
against which to point the admonition of the Apostle. For, 
in truth, there is a great disposition with the members of the 
religious world, to look away from the unalterable standard 
of God’s will, and to form a standard of authority out of the 
existing attainments of those whom they conceive to be in the 
faith. We know nothing that bas contributed more than this § | 
to reduce the tone of practical Christianity. We know not § - 
a more insidious security, than that which steals over the 
mind of him who, when he looks to another of eminent name 
for godliness, or orthodoxy, and perceives in him a certain § § 
degree of conformity to the world, or a certain measure of & - 
infirmity of temper, or a certain abandonment of himself tof | 
the natural enjoyments of luxury, or of idle gossiping, or of 
commenting with malignant pleasure on the faults and fail-§ ¢ 
ings of the absent, thinks, that upon such an example, it is t 
safe for him to allow in himself an equal extent of indul-§ b 
eence; and to go the same length of laxity or transgression; 5 
and thus, instead of measuring himself by the perfect law off [! 
the Almighty, and making conformity to it the object of his 
strenuous aspirings,—does he measure himself and compare ff !! 
himself with his fellow-mortals,—and pitches his ambition to 
no greater height than the accidental level which obtains § s! 
amongst the members of his own religious brotherhood, andg W 
finds a quict repose in the mediocrity of their actual accom-f th 
plishments, and of their current and conventional observations. § th 

There is much in this consideration to alarm many of 
those who, within the pale of a select and peculiar circle,— °° 
look upon themselves as firmly seated in anenclosure of safety.§! 
They may be recognised by the society around them, as one 
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of us; and they may keep the even pace of acquirement 
along with them ; and they may wear all those marks of dis- 
tinction which separate them from the general and unprofess- 
ing public ; and, in respect of Church, and of sacrament, and 
of family observanc es, and of exclusive preference for each 
other’s conversation, and of meetings for prayer and the other 
exercises of Christian fellowship, “they may stand most de- 
cidedly out from the world, and most decidedly in with those 
of their own cast and their own denomination ;—and yet, in 
fact, there may be individuals, even of such a hody as. this, 
W ho, instead of looking upwards to the Being with whom the y 
have to do, are looking no farther thau to the testimony and 
example of those who are immediately around them ; who 
count it enough that they are highly esteemed among men; 
who feel no earnestness, and put forth no strength in the pur- 
suit of. a lofty sanctification ; who are not living as in the 

sight of ‘God, and are not in the habit of bringing their con- 
sna into measurement with the principles of that great day, 
when God's righteousness shall be vindicated in the eyes of 
all his creatures ; who, satisfied, in short, with the counte- 
nance of the people of their own communion, come under the 
charge of my text, that measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves me: themselves, they are not 
wise. 

Now, though this habit of measuring ourselves by ourselves, 
and comparing ourselves ¢ among ourselves, be charged by the 
Apostle, in the text, against the preggssors of a ‘strict and 
peculiar Christianity ; it is a habit so-universally exemplifi- 
ed in the world, and ministers such a deep and fatal security 
to the men of all characters who live in it, and establishes in 
their hearts so firm a principle of resistence against the hum- 
bling doctrines of the New Testament, that we trust we shall 
be excused if we leave out, for a time, the consideration of 
those who are within the limits of the church, and dwell on 
the operation of this habit among those who are without these 
limits; and going beyond that territory of observation to 
Which the words now read would appear to restrict us. we 
shall attend to the effects of that principle in human nature 
Which are. there adverted to, in as far as it serves to fortify 
the human mind against an entire reception of the truths and 
the overtures of the Gospel. 

It may be remarked, by way of iilustration, that the habit 
condemned in the text is an abundant cause of that vanity 
which is founded on a sense of our importance. If, instead 
of measuring ourselves by our companions and equals in so- 
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ciety, we brought ourselves into measurement with our supe- 
riors, it might go far to humble and chastise our vanity. 
The rustic conqueror on some arena of strength or of dexter- 
ity, stands proudly elevated among his fellow-rustics who are 
around him. Place him beside the returned warrior, who can 
tell of the hazards, and the achievements, and the desperations 
of the great battle in which he had shared the renown and the 
danger; and he will stand convicted of the humility of his 
own performances. The man who is most keen, and, at the 
the same time, most skilful in the busy politics of his corpo- 
ration, triumphs in the consciousness of that sagacity by which 
he has baffled and overpowered the devices of his many anta- 
gonists. But take him to the high theatre of Parliament, and 
bring him into fellowship with the man who has there won 
the mighty game of superiority, and he will feel abashed at 
the insignificance of his awn tamer and homelier pretensions, 
The richest individual of the district struts throughout his 
neighbourhood in all the glories of a provincial eminence. 
Carry him to the metropolis of the empire, and he hides his 
diminished head under the brilliancy of rank far loftier than 
his own, and equipage more splendid than that by which he 
gathers from his surrounding tributaries, the homage of a re- 
spectful admiration. ‘The principle of all this vanity was 
seen by the discerning eye of the Apostle. It is put down for 
our instruction in the text before us. And if we, instead of 
looking to our superiority above the level of our immediate ac- 
quaintanceship, pointed an eye of habitual observation to our 
inferiority beneath the lev el of those in society who were 
more dignified and more accomplished than ourselves,— 
such a habit as this might shed a graceful humility over our 
‘char acters, and save us from the pangs and the delusions of a 
vanity which was not made for man. 

And let it not be said of those, who, in the more exalted 
walks of life, can look to few or to none above them, that 
they can derive no benefit from the principle of my text, be- 
cause they are placed beyond the reach of its application. — It 
is true of him who is on the very pinnacle of human society, 
that standing sublimely there, he can cast a downward eye 
on all the ranks and varieties of the world. But, though in 
the act of looking beneath him to men, he may gather no sal- 
utary lesson of humility—the lesson should come as forcibly 
upon him as upon any of his fellow mortals, in the act of look- 
ing above him to God. Instead of comparing himself with 
the men of this world, let him leave the world and expatiate 
in thought over the tracks of immensity,—let him survey the 
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nigity apparatus of worlds scattered in such profusion over 
its distant regions ; let him bring the whole field of the tri- 
umphs of his ambition into measurement with the magnifi- 
cence that is above him, and around him,—above all, let him 
rise through the ascending series of angels, and principalities 
and powers, to the throne of the august Monarch on whom 
all is suspended,—and then will the lofty imagination of his 
heart be cast down, and all vanity die within him. 

Now, if all this be obviously true of that vanity which is 
founded on a sense of our importance, might it not be as true 
of that complacency which is founded on a sense of our worth ? 
Should it not lead us to suspect the ground of this compla- 
cency, and to fear lest a similar delusion be misleading us 
into a false estimate of our own righteousness?) When we feel a 
sufficiency in the act of measuring ourselves by ourselves, and 
comparing ourselves ameng ourselves, is it not the average 
virtue of those around us that is the standard of measurement? 
Do we not at the time, form our estimate of human worth 
upon the character of man as it actually is, instead of forming 
it upon the high standard of that pure and exalted law which 
tells us what the character ought to be? Is it not thus that 
many are lulled into security, because they are as good or 
better than their neighbours? This may do for earth, but 
the question we want to press is, will it do for Heaven? It 
may carry us through life with a fair and equal character in 
society, and even when we come to die, it may gain us an 
epitaph upon our tombstones. But after death cometh the 


judgment ; and in that awful day when judgment is laid to 


the line and righteousness to the plummet, every refuge of 
lies will be swept away, and every hiding-place of security 
be laid open. : 

Under the influence of this delusion, thousands and tens of 
thousands are posting their infatuated way to a ruined and 
undone eternity. The good man of society lives on the ap- 
plause and cordiality of his neighbours. He compares him- 
self with his fellow-men ; and their testimony to the graces of 
his amiable, and upright, and honourable character, falls like 
the music of paradise upon his ears. And it were also the 
earnest of paradise, if these his flatterers and admirers in 
time were to be his judges in the day of reckoning. But, alas! 
they will only be hts fellow-prisoners at the bar. The eternal 
Sot of God will preside over the solemnities of that day. He 
will take the judgment upon himself, and he will conduct it on 
his own lofty standard of examination, and not on the maxims 
or the habits of a world lying in wickedness. O ve deluded 
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men! who carry your heads so high, and Jook so safe aud so 
satisfied amid the smooth and equal measurements of society, 
—do you ever think how you are to stand the admeasure- 
ment of Christ and of his angels? and think you that the 
filecting applause of mortals, sinful as yourselves, will carry 
an authority over the mind of your jadge, or prescribe to 
him that solemn award which is to fix you for eternity ? 

In the prosecution of the following discourse, let us first at- 
tempt to expose the folly of measuring ourselves by ourselves, 
and comparing ourselves amongst ourselves ; and then point 
out the wisdom opposite to this folly, which is recommended 
in ge gospel. 

The folly of measuring ourselves by ourselves is a les- 
son ooh h admits of many illustrations. ‘The habit is so uni- 
versal. It is so strikingly exemplified, even among the most 
acknowledged outcasts from all that is worthy, and all that 
is respectable in general estimation. ‘Thereis not a congrega- 
ted mass of human beings associated in one common pursuit, 
or brought together by one common accident, among whom 
there is not established either some tacit or proclaimed mor- 
ality, to the observance of which, or to the violation of which, 
there is awarded admiration.or disgrace, by the voice of the 
society that is formed by them. You cannot bring two or 
more human beings to act in concert without some conven- 
tional principle of right and wrong arising out of it, which 
either must be pr: actic ally held in regard, or the concert is 
dissipated. And yet it may be altogether a concert of ini- 
quity. It may be a concert of villany and injustice against 
the larger interests of human society. It may be a banded 
eouspiracy against the peace and the property of the common- 
wealth s and there may not be a member belonging to it who 
dees not carry the stamp of outlawry upon his person, and 
who is not liable, and rightly liable, to the penalties of an 
outraged .government, against which he is bidding, by the 
whole habit of his life, a daily and systematic defiance. And 
yet even among such a class of the species as this, an enlight- 
ened observer of our nature will not fail to perceive a stand- 
ard of morality, both recognized and acted upon by all its 
individuals, and in reference to which morality, there actu- 
ally stirs in many a bosom amongst them a very warm and 
enthusiastic feeling of obligation,—and seme will you find, 
who, by their devoted adherence to its maxims, earn among 
their companions all the distinctions of honour and of virtue,— 
and others who, by falling away from the principles of the 
compact, become the victims of a deep and general execra 
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ston. And thus may the very same thing be perceived with them, 
that we see in the more general society of mankind—a scale 
of character, and, corresponding to it, ascale of respectability, 
along which the members of the most wicked and worthless 
association upon earth may be ranged according to the gra- 
dation of such virtues as are there held in demand, and in 
reverence ; and thus there will be a feeling of complacency, 
and a distribution of applause, and a conscious superiority of 
moral and personal attainment, aud all this grounded ou the 
habit of measuring themselves by themselves, and comparing 
themselves among rst theinselves. 

The first case of such an exhibition which we offer to your 
notice, comes so aptly in for the purpose of illustration, that 
homely and familiar as it is, we cannot resist the intro- 
duction of it. We allude to the case of smugglers. S'hese 
men, in as far, at least, as it respects one tie of allegiance, 
may be considered as co: upletely broken loose from the gov- 
ernment of thetr country. ‘They have formed themselves into 
a plot against the interests of the public revenue, and it may 
be generally said of them, that they have no feeling whatever 
of the criminality of their under taking. On this point there 
is utterly wanting the sympathy of any common principle 
between the administrators of the law and the t ‘ansgressors of 
the law,—and yet it would be altogether untrue to nature and 
to experience to say of the latter, that they are entire strang- 
ers to the feeling of every moral obligation. They havea very 
strong sense of obligation to each other. There are virtues 
amongst them which serve to signalize certain members, and 
vices amongst them which doom to infamy certain other mem- 
hers of their own association. In reference to the duties which 
they owe to government they may be dead to every im- 
pression of them. But in reference to those duties, on the 
punctual fulfilment of which depends the success, or even the 
continuance, of their system of operations, they may be most 
keenly and sensitively alive. They may spe: ak of the inform- 
er who has abandoned them, with all the intensity of moral 
hatred and contempt; and of the man, again, who never 
once swerved from his fidelity ; of the man, who with all the 
notable dexterity of his evasions from the vigilance that was 
sent forth to track and to discover him, was ever know ‘o 
be open as day amongst the members of his own brotherhoed ; 
of the man, who, with the unprincipledness of a most skilful 
and systematic falsehood, in reference to the agents and pur- 
suers of the law, was the most trusty, and the most incorrupti- 
ble, in reference to his fellows of the trade: of the man who 
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stands highest amongst them in all the virtaes of pledged and 
sworn companionship ;—why, of such a man will these roving 
mountaineers speak in terms of honest and heart-felt venera- 
tion: and nothing more is necessary, in order to throw a 
kind of chivalric splendour over him, than just to be told, 
along with his inflexible devotedness to the cause, of his 
hardy adventurers, and his hair-breadth miracles of escape, 
and his inexhaustible resources, and of the rapidity of his ever- 
suiting and ever-shifting contrivances, and of his noble and 
unquelled spirit of daring, and of the art and activity by 
which he has eluded his opponents, and of the anfaltering 
courage by which he has resisted them. We doubt not, that 
even in the history of this ignominious traffic, there do occur 
such deeds and characters of unrecorded heroism; and still 
the men who carry it on, measuring themselves by themselves, 
may never think of the ignominy. ‘They will enjoy the praise 
they have one of another, and care not for the distant blame 
that is cast upon them by the public voice. They will carry 
in their bosoms the swelling consciousness of worth. and be 
regaled by the home testimony of those who are about them: 
and all this at the very time when, to the general community, 
they offer a spectacle of odiousness; all this at the very time, 
when the power and the justice of an incensed government 
are moving forth upon them. 

But another case still more picturesque, and, what is far 
better, still more subservient to the establishment of the les- 
son of our text, may be taken from another set of adventurers, 
hardier, and more ferocious, and more unprincipled than the 
former. We allude to the men of rapine ; and who, rather 
than that their schemes of rapine should be frustrated, have 
so far overcome all the scruples and all the sensibilities of 
nature, that they have become men.of blood. They live as 
commoners upon the world ; and at large from those restraints, 
whether of feeling or of principle, which hold in security to- 
gether the vast majority of this world’s families, they are 
looked at by general society with a revolting sense of terror 
and of odiousness. And yet, among these monsters of the 
cavern, and practised as they are in all the atrocities of the 
highway, will you find a virtue of their own, and a high-toned 
morality of theirown. Living as they do, in a state of eman- 
cipation from the law universal, still there is among them a 
law isoterical, in doing homage to which, the hearts of these 
banditti actually glow with the movements of henourable 
principle ; and the path of their conduct is actually made to 
-square With the conformities of right and honourable prac- 
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tice. Extraordinary as you may think it, the very habit of 
my text is in full operation among these very men, who have 
wandered so far from all that is deemed righteous in society ; 
and disowning, as they do, our standard of principle alto- 
gether, they have a standard among themselves, on which 
they can adjust a scale of moral estimation, and apply it in 
every exercise of judgment on the character of each individual 
who belongs to them. In reference to every deviation that is 
mage by them from the general standard of right, there is ar 
entire obliteration of all their sensibilities,—and this is not 
the ground on which they ever think either of reproaching 
themselves, or of casting any imputation of disgrace on their 
companions. But, in reference to their own particular stand- 

ard of right, they are all awake to the enormity of every act 
of transgression against it,—and thus it is, that measuring 
themselves by themselves, and comparing themselves amongst 
themselves, there is just with them as varied a distribution of 
praise and of obloquy as is to be met with on the face of any 

regular and well-ordered commonwealth. And who, we 

would ask, is the man among all these prowling outcasts of 
nature, on Whom the law of his country would inflict the most 

unrelenting vengeance? He who is most signalized by the 

moralities of his order,—he who has gained by fidelity, and 

courage, and disinterested honour, the chieftainship of confi- 

dence and affection amongst them,—he, the foremost of all 

the desperadoes, cn whose character perhaps the romance of” 
generosity and truth is strangely blended with the stern bar- 

barittes of his calling,—and who, the most admired among 

the members of his own brotherhood, is, at the same timé, 

the surest to bring down upon his person all the rigours and 

all the severities of the judgment-seat. 

Let us now follow with the eye of our observation, a num- 
ber of these transgressors into another scene. Let us go into 
the place of their confinement; and, in this receptacle of 
many criminals, with all their varied hues of guilt and of de- 
pravity, we shall perceive the habit of my text in full and 
striking exemplification. ‘The murderer stands lower in the 
scale of character than the thief. The first is worse than the 
second—and you have only to reverse the terms of the com- 
parison, that you may be enabled to say how the second is 
better than the first. ‘Thus, even in this repository of human 
worthlessness, we meet with gradations of character; with 
the worse and the better and the best ; with an ascending and a 
descending scale, which runs in continuity, from the one who 
stands upon its pinnacle, to the one who is the deepest and_ 
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most determined in wickedness amongst them. It is utter 
ignorance of our nature to conceive that this moral gradation 
is not fully and frequently in the minds of the criminals them- 
selves,—that there is not, even here, the habit of each measur- 
ing himself with his fellow-prisoners around him, and of some 
soothed by the consciousness of a more untainted character, 
and re joic ing over it with a fecling of secret.elevation. ‘They, 
in truth, Howwti themselves to be ‘the best of their kind,—and 
this knowledge brings a compiacency along with it,—and, 
even In this mass of proflig acy, there swe Ns. and kindles the 
pride of superior attainments, But there is at least one de- 
fusion. from which one and all of them stand exempted. The 
very best of them, however much he may be regaled by the 
inward sense of his advantage over others, knows, that in 
reference to tle law, he is not on a footing of merit, but on a 
footing of criminality,—knows, that though he will be the 
inost eently dealt with, and that on him the lightest penalty 
will fall, yet still he stands to his judge and no his country, 
in the relation of a condemned malefactor—fecls, how pre- 
posterous it were, if, on the plea of being the most innocent 
of the whole assemblage, he was to claim, not merely exemp- 
tion from punishment, ~ but the reward of some high ‘and hon- 
ourable distinction at the hands of the magistrate. Le is 
fully aware of the gap that lies between him and the adminis- 
trators of justice,—is sensible, that though he deserves to be 
beaten with fewer stripes than others, yet sill, that, in the eye 
of the law, he deserves to be beaten; and that he stands at 
as hopeless a distance, as the most depraved of his fellows, 
fom a sentence of com plate gnatification, 

Let us, last of all, go along with these malefactors to the 
scene of their banishment. Let us view them as the members 
of a separated community; and we shall widely mistake it. 
if wethink, that in the settlement of New South Wales, there 
is not the same shading of moral variety, there is not the 
same gradation of character, there is not the same scale of 
reputation, there is not the same distribution of respect, there 
is not the same pride of loftier principle and debasement of 
more shameful and abandoned profligacy, there is not the 
same triumph of conscious superiority on the one hand, and 
the same crouching sense of unworthiness on the other, which 

ou find in the more decent, and virtuous, and orderly society 
of Europe. Within the limits of this colony there exists a 
tribunal of public opini6n, from which praise and popularity, 
and reproach, are awarded in various proportions among all 
the inhabitants. And without the limits of this colony there 
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exists another tribunal of public opinion, by the voice of which 
an unexcepted stigma of exclusion and disgrace is cast u 
every one of them. Insomuch, that the same individual may, 
by a nearer judgment, be extolled as the best and the most 
distinguished of all who are aroand him,—and, by a more 
distant judgment, he may have all the ignominy of an out- 
cast laid upon his person and his character. He may, at one 
and the same time, be regaled by the applause of one society, 
and held in rightful execration by another society. In the 
former he may have the deference of a positive regard ren- 
dered to him for his virtues,x—while, from the latter, he is 
justly exiled by the hateful contamination of his vicés. And 
in him do we behold the instructive picture of a man, who, at 
the bar of his own neighbourhood, stands the highest in moral 
estimation,—whiile at a higher bar, he has had a mark of foul- 
est ignominy stamped upon him. 


We want not to shock the pride or the delicacy of your: 


feelings. But, on a question so high as that of your eternity, 
we want .to extricate you from the power of every vain and 
bewildering delusion. We want to urge upon you the lesson 
of Scripture, that this world differs from a prison-house, only 
in its being a more spacious receptacle of sinners,—and that 
there is not a wider distance, in point of habit and of judg- 
ment, between a society of convicts, and the general commu- 
nity of mankind, than there is between the whole community 
of our species, and the society of that paradise, from which, 
under the apostacy of our fallen nature, we have been doom- 
ed to live in dreary alienation. We refuse not the men of 
our world the possession of many high and honourable virtues : 
but let us not forget, that amongst the marauders of the high- 
way, we hear too of inflexible faith, and devoted friendship, 
and splendid generosity. We deny not, that there exists 
among our species, as much truth and as much honesty, as 
serve tu keep society together: but a measure of the very 
same principle is necessary, in order to perpetuate‘ and to 
accomplish the end-of the most unrighteous combinations. 
We deny not, that there flourishes on the face of our earth a 
moral diversity of hue and of character, and that there are 
the better and the best who have signalized themselves above 
the level of its general population :; but so it is in thé male- 
factor’s dungeon, and as there, so here, may a positive sen-- 
tence of condemnation be the lot of the most exalted individ- 
ual. We deny not, that there are many in every neighbour- 
hood, to whose character, and whose worth, the cordial 
tribute of admiration is awarded ; but the very same thing 
YOL. vr. Mo. 11.— Movember, 1825. vA 
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may be witnessed amongst the outcasts of every civilized ter- 
ritory,—and what they are, in reference to the country from 
which they have been exiled, we may be, in reference to the 
whole of God’s unfallen creation. In the sight of men we 
may be highly esteemed,—and we may be an abomination in 
“the sight of angels. We may receive homage from our in- 
mediate neighbours for all the virtues of our relationship 
with them,—while our relationship with God may be utterly 
dissolved, and its appropriate virtues may neither be recog- 
nized nor acted on. ‘There may emanate from our persons a 
certain beauteousness of moral colouring on those who are 
around us;—but when seen through the universal morality of 
God’s extended and ail-pervading government, we may look 
as hateful as the outcasts of felony,—and living, as we do, 
in a rebellious province, that has broken loose from the com- 
munity of God’s loyal and obedient worshippers, we may at 
one and the same time, be surrounded by the cordialities of 
an approving fellowship, and be frowned upon by the supreme 
jedicatory of the universe. At one and the same time, we 
may be regaled by the incense of this world’s praise, and be 
the objects of Heaven’s most righteous execration. 
But is this the real place, it may be asked, that our world 
occupies in the moral universe of God? The answer to this 
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question may be obtained either out of the historical informa- ( 
tions of Scripture, or out of a survey that may be made of § “ 
the actual character of man, and a comparison that may be ‘ 
instituted between this character and the divine law. We @ j 
cam conceive nothing more uniform and more decisive than § c 
the testimony of the Bible, when it tells us that however fair § 
some may be in the eyes of men, yet that allare guilty before # ih 
(sod; that in his eyes none are righteous, no not one; that & t 
he, who is of prver eyes than to behold .iniquity, finds out d 
iniquity in every one of us; that there is none who under- § »v 
standeth, and none who seeketh after God; that however § k 
mach we may compare ourselves amongst ourselves, and § F 
found a complacency upon the exercise, yet that we have al- § 
together gone out of the way; that however distinctly we n 
may retain, even in the midst of this great moral rebellion, § p 
eur relative superiorities over each other, there is a wide and J o 
a general departure of the species from God; that one and® ti 
all of us have deeply revolted against him; that the taint of § A 
a most inveterate spiritual disease has overspread all the in- J d 
dividuals of all the families upon earth; insomuch, that the# e 
heart of man is deceitful above all things and desperately § m 
wicked, and the imaginations of his thoughts are only evil, § it 


and that continually. 
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The fall of Adam is represented, in the Bible, as that ter: 


ribly decisive event, on which took place this deep and fatal 


unhingement of the moral constitution of our species. From 
this period the malady has descended, and the whole history 
of our world gives evidence to its state of banishment from 
the joys and communications of paradise. Before the entrance 
of sin did God and man walk in sweet companionship together, 
and saw each other face to face in the security of a garden. 
A little further down in the history, we meet with another of 
God’s recorded manifestations. We read of his descent ‘in 
thunder upon mount Sinai. O what a change from the free 
and fearless intercourse of Eden! ‘God, though surrounded 
by a people whom lie had himself selected, here’ sits, if we 
may use the expression, on a throne of awful and distant 
ceremony ; and the lifting of his mighty voice scattered. dis- 
may among the thousands of Israel. When he looked now 
on the children of men, he looked at them with an altered 
countenance. ‘The days were, when they talked together in 
the lovely scenes of paradise as one talketh with a friend: 
But, on the top of Sinai, he wraps himself in storms, and 
orders to set bounds about the mount, lest the people should 
draw near, and God should break forth upon them. 

But we have an evidence to our state of banishment from 
God, which is nearer home. We have it in our own hearts. 
The habitual attitude of the inner man is not an attitude of 
subordination to God. The feeling of allegiance to him is 
practically and almost constantly away from us. All that 
can give value to our obedience, in the sight of an enlightened 
Spirit who’ looks to motive, and sentiment, and principle, 
has constitutionally no place, and no residence in our charac- 
ters. Weare engrossed by other anxieties than anxiety to 
do the will, and to promote the honour, of him who formed 
us. We are animated by other affections altogether, than 
love to him whose right hand preserves us continually. That 
Being by whom we are so fearfully and wonderfully made); 
whose upholding presence it is that keeps us in life, and in 
movement, and@in the exercise of all our faculties ; who has 
placed us on the theatre of all our enjoyments, and claims 
over his own Creatures the ascendency of a most rightful au- 
thority ;—that surely is the Being with whom we have'to do. 
And yet, when we take account of our thoughts and of ow 
doings, how little ef God is there! In the random play: and 
exhibition of such feelings as instinctively belong to us, we 
may gather around us the admiration of our fellows: and so 
it ig in a colony of exiled criminals. But as much wanting 
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there, as is the homage of loyalty to the government of their 
native land; so much wanting here, is the homage of any 
deference or inward regard, to the government of Heaven. 
And yet this is the very principle of all that obedience, which 
Heaven can look upon. If it be true that no obedience is re- 
warilable by God, but that which has respect unto God, then 
this must be the essential point on which hinges the difference 
between a rebel, and a loyal subject to the supreme Lawgiver. 
The requirement we live under is to do all things to his glory; 
‘and this is the measure of principle and of performance that 
will be set over you: and tell us, ye men of civil and rela. 
tive propriety, who, by exemplifying i in the eye of your fel- 
lows such virtue, as may be exemplified by the outcasts of 
banishment, have shed around your persons the tiny lustre 
of this world’s moralities; tell us, how you will be able to 
stand such a severe and righteous application? ‘The measure 
by which we compare odtrselves with ourselves, is not the 
measure of the sanctuary. When the judge comes to take 
account of us, he will come fraught with the maxims of a 
celestial jurisprudence, and his question will be, not, what 
have you done at the shrine of popularity,—not, what have 
you done to sustain a character amongst men,—not, what 
have you done at the mere impulse of sensibilities however 
amiable, or of native principles however upright, and elevated, 
and manly,—but what have you done unto me? how much of 
God, and of God’s will, was there in the principle of -your 
doings? This is the heavenly measure, and it will set aside 
all your earthly measures and comparisons. It will sweep 
away all these refuges of lies. ‘The man whose accomplish- 
ments of character, however lively, were all social, and 
worldly, and relative, will hang his head in confusion when 
the utter wickedness of his pretensions is thus laid open,— 
when the God who gave him every breath, and endowed him 
with every faculty, inquires after his share of reverence and 
acknowledgement,—when he tells him from the judgment-seat, 
I was the Being with whom you had to do, and yet in the 
vast multiplicity of your doings, I was seldom or never 
thought of,—when he convicts him of habitual forgetfulness 
of God, and setting aside all the paltry measurements which 
men apply in their estimates of one another, he brings the 
high standard of Heaven’s law, and Heaven’s allegiance to 
bear upon them. 
It must be quite palpable to any man who has seen much of 
life, and still more if he has travelled extensively, and wit- 
nessed the varied complexians.of morality that obtain in. dis- 
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tant societies,—it must be quite obvious to such a man, how 
readily the moral feeling, in each of them, accommodatesiit- 
self to the general state of practice and observation,—that. 
the practices of one country, for which there is a most com- 
placent toleration, would be shuddered at as so many atroci- 
ties in another country,—that in every given neighbourhood, 
the sense of right and of wrong, becomes just as fine or as 
abtuse as to square with its average purity, and its average 
humanity. and its average uprightness,—that what would re- 
volt the public feeling of a retired parish in Scotland as gross 
licentiousness or outrageous cruelty, might attach no disgrace 
whatever to a residenter in some colonial settlement,—that, 
nevertheless, in the more corrupt and degraded of the two 
communities, there is a scale of differences, a range of cha- 
racter, along which are placed the comparative stations of 
the disreputable, and the passable, and the respectable, and 
the superexcellent; and yet it is a very possible thing, that 
if a man in the last of these stations were to import all his 
habits and all his profligacies into his native land, superex- 
cellent as he may be abroad, at home he would. be banished 
from the general association of virtuous and well ordered 
families. Now all we ask of you is, to transfer this con- 
sideration to the matter before us,—to think how possible a 
thing it is, that the moral principle of the world at large, 
may have sunk to a peaceable and approving acquiescence in 
the existing practice of the world at large,—that the «ecurity 
which is inspired by the habit of measuring ourselves by our- 
selves, and comparing ourselves amongst ourselves, may 
therefore be a delusion altogether,—that the very best mem- 
ber of society upon earth, may be utterly unfit for the society 
of heaven, that the morality which is current here, may de- 
pend upon totally another set of principles from the morality 
which is held to be indispensable there ;—and when we gather 
these principles from the book of God’s revelation,—when 
we are told that the Jaw of the two great commandments. is, 
to love the Lord our God with all our strength, and heart, 
and mind, and to bear the same love to our neighbour that 
we do to ourselves,—the argument advances from a conjec- 
ture to a certainty, that every inhabitant of earth, when 
brought to the bar of Heaven’s judicature, is altogether 
wanting ; and .that unless some great moral renovation take 
effect upon him, he can never be admitted within the limits 
of the empire of righteousness. 
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Review.—.4 Discourse on the Duration of Future Punishmeni. 
By the Rev. Henry Rurrner, 4. M. Professor of Lan- 
guages in Washington College, {[Va.] Richmond : N, Pollard. 
1825. pp. 47. 


Tue subject of this discourse is of such importance, and so 
concerns every human being, that we shall be pardoned for 
dwelling on it at greater length than we are accustomed to 
do on single sermons. ‘The gospel which reveals life through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, has brought immortality to light ; and 
in all christian countries it is known that death does not put 
a period to human existence. All who take notice, perceive 
the rapid flight of time: and whenever we give ourselves to 
serious reflection, we know that eternity is just before us. 
‘Lhe question, what will become of us after death, is then un- 
utterably interesting: and when earnestly pursued, throws 
every other subject into the shade, and makes us feel that all . 
things else are, in comparison, less than nothing and lighter 
than vanity.. If particular circumstances excite in some * 
places a peculiar interest in relation to this inquiry. it ought 
to be understood that it is not a local subject, or a mere tem- 
porary concern ; that it involves the everlasting welfare of 
every individual ; and demands from every one the most_earn- 
est attention and the most serious inquiry. 

It n-ay seem strange to some, that-a matter of such pre- 
eminent importance, should not long ago have been placed 
beyond the reach of controversy ;—But before this surprise is 
expressed, it ought to be considered that the moral state of 
the heart has great influence in settling one’s religious belief. 
Man, unrenewed by divine grace, is continually endeavouring 
to persuade himself THAT HE MAY LIVE PRETTY MUCH AS HE 
PLEASES, AND AFTER ALL, SOME HOW OR OTHER, GET TO 
Heaven. This one principle accounts for a very large num- 
ber of the various forms of error, which in every age have 
appeared in the church. While the conscience is not very 
restless, people will depend on their own ingenuity, to keep 
it quiet: but as divine truth in its progress, strikes against 
them, they become sore and restive; and they will then make 

considerable sacrifices, even at the expense of their own con- 
sistency, to procure an opiate for conscience. They will 
build churches and support teachers for the very purpose of 
persuading themselves, that they are in no danger. And 
when an opportunity is afforded of hearing palatable doctrines, 
converts will be easily made, and in great.numbers. But 
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such Conversion indicates no change; and betokens no refor- 

mation. ‘This is exactly what I have always believed,” 

will be the common exclamation—And in substance it is pre- 

cisely true. ‘They have always endeavoured to believe that 

they can enter the kingdom of heaven, without being born 

again; that they shall see the Lord without living a life of 
holy devotion. 

But on the present occasion it must suffice to have touched 
ou this general principle; we proceed to an analysis of the 
Sermon before us ; adding only this farther remark, that its 
doctrine, has always been held by the christian church. 

The text is in Matt. xxv. 46. first clause. These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment. ‘It is the preacher’s object 
in the beginning to prove, “ That reason alone cannot deter- 


mine whether future punishment will be temporal or eternal.’ — 


And the very first remark which he makes, is perfectly de- 
cisive on this subject. He says «The duration of it depends 
not on the reason of man, but the judgment of God.” This 
is undeniably true. Nevertheless it was proper, on a point 
where some greatly err, to extend the argument, Accordingly 
it is urged that on a subject like the present, «the reason of 
man and the judgment of God may greatly differ ;’’ and sev- 
eral particulars are stated, which may cause this difference. 

1. The difference between our knowledge and that of Deity. 
We are very limited, but God is infinite, and exercises a 
boundless government. We cannot therefore determine what 
punishment the interests of this government require to be in- 
flicted on offenders. It belongs only to God to decide; and 
He can see reasons for endless punishment which lie far be- 
yond our field of vision. 

2. In God’s government, there are many examples of a 
mighty difference between his views and ours. Reference is 
here made to man’s apustacy, and to the various evils which 


afflict and desolate the world. We cannot discern how all 


these are consistent with the purposes of divine goodness. 

«‘ Convinced by facts and experience, of your total incom- 
petency to ascertain the relation between Divine goodness 
and human suffering, and to adjust the proportion between 


Divine justice and the punishment of sinners—will you ven- 


ture to determine what duration of future evil God may see 
fit to connect with the impenitentsinner’s guilt? If the views 
and plan of God are so different from what you would have 

expected, in relation to the evils of this world, with which 
you are best acquainted ; can you see so clearly through the 
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shadow of death into the world to come, as to pronounce that 
sin and punishment will come to an end?” 

5. Punishment may be limited in degree, and in duration. 
Scripture and reason agree in saying that sinners will be 
punished unequally, but does reason inform us whether the 
limitation here implied will be made in the former, or in the 
latter mode? Cannot justice limit the degree without limit- 
ing the time; and thus make a punishment which never shall 
end, a just retribution for any offence? 

Besides ; as we cannot show that God is bound to restore 
to holiness a rebel who has wilfully revolted, and sinned away 
his day of mercy ; so we cannot prove that, such an one aban- 
doned to himself, may not forever deserve new inflictions of 
punishment for new transgressions. 

The objection that temporary sin cannot deserve everlasting 
punishment, is here briefly noticed, and in few words entirely 
refuted. 

4. Various considerations are stated for the purpose of 
showing that God’s judgment of the demerit of sin may differ 
very greatly fyom ours: and that there may be reasons for 
the eternal punishment of sinners, on which we are by no 
means competent to decide. 

5. Our prejudices present vehement opposition to the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. When we reason on it, we are 
criminals judging in our own case. Under the consciousness 
of guilt, self-love wishes to believe that the judge is determin- 
ed to save us ; and they who are resolved to live contrary to 
the gospel, long to be persuaded that they may live as they 
please, and escape condemnation.—But our friends and fellow- 
men are exposed to the same danger. Particular friendship 
and general benevolence prompt the wish that the judge may 

spare them; and we are hurried into the belief that he will 
spare them, by feeling and not by reason. 

When we think on this subject we contemplate the su ferns 
and overlook the sin. But this is not God’s way. s de- 
terminations, guided by infinite wisdom, are reli on the 
immutable principles of justice. 

The author finishes this part of his discourse with the fol- 
lowing very just conclusion. «If then revelation teach some- 
thing concerning future punishment, which we would not have 
expected, we have abundant reason to give up our own judg- 
ment, as being founded on weakness, ignorance, partigiity; 
and prejudice. * p. 15. 

In the next place the duration of future punishment i is Con- 
sidered as a doctrine of revelation. And the proposition is 
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maintained, as plainly expressed in the text, that the wicked 
shall go away into everlasting punishment. H is assumed as 
unquestionable, that the word everlasting, expresses the 
duration of the punishment denounced on the wicked ; and 
the inquiry is, does the word mean temporary or endless ? 
An unprejudiced reader of the Bible would think this sit a 
needless inquiry. Yet the preacher very properly determing 

to pursue it; because they who hold the doctrine of univ ers: ‘ 
salv ation, have undertaken to prove that the original word 
may in this text signify temporary. And here we ‘shall make 
a very long extract from the sermon ; because this part of it 
affords avery good specimen of the author’s abilities as an 
expounder of scripture ; and we wish all our readers to have 
their minds settled on this very important subject. 


‘* But we are told that the translation conveys a different idea 


from the original Greek ;—that the word [ acorr0¢ | atonios, trans- 
lated everlasting, is frequently applied to temporal things ;—and 
may signify a temporary duration in this place. — I find it necessary 
therefore to point out the use of this word in the New Testament, 
and to afford all my hearers some plain and satisftciory means of 
judging what idea it was intended by our Saviour to convey. 


‘¢ The Greek word [ accearr0¢ | aionios, translated everlasting, is, 
I freely admit, sometimes applied to things of a temporal nature. 
But in that it differs not from the word everlasting, which we fre- 
quently use in the same way. We speak of the everlasting hills, 
everlasting disgrace, renown, &c. when we have nothing in view 
beyond the affairs of this world. The same remark is applicable 
to the words eternal, forever, immortal, &c. which convey the 
same idea of duration. But in those cases we evidently use the 
words in a figurative sense, to magnify the idea of the long dura- 
tion of things known to be temporal; and because they are known 
to be temporal, such a use of the words conveys no wrong notion. 
We at once make the necessary allowance. 

‘s Sometimes those words are employed to signify that the thing 
spoken of is never to return to its former state. Thus a slave for 
life is called a slave forever, because he is never to live in freedom, 
Sodom and Gomorrah were consumed with eternal fre, because 
they were never to recover from its effects.. In such cases, the 
idea of eternity is conveyed negatively. Dut no one imagines from 
the occasional application of those words to temporal objecis, that 
their proper signification is a temporary and limited duration ; or 
how could we apply them to God and heaven and all endless things ? 
When solemnly teaching doctrines, we never call a temporal object 
eternal or everlasting. 

‘‘ In like manner the Greek word. Sometimes, when applied 
{o things of this world, it is to be understood is a limited sense. 


yor. vr. oVa. 11.— Movember, 1823. 75 
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But it most properly signifies endless duration ; as you will readily 
perceive, when I repeat to you some New Testament phrases in 
which it isused. ‘The everlasting God; To God be honour and 
power everlasting; The eternal glory of God; The everlasting 
kingdom of God; The eternal Spirit ; Christ obtained for us eternal 
Redemption, that the called might receive an eternal inheritance. 
Fle became the author of eternal salvation. The saints have a 
house eternal in the heavens ;’ and to mention but one more, the 
promised reward of the saints js usually called eternal or everlasting 
life. 

‘Such are the olimeks to which the word a@10¢ is applied in the 
New Testament. If that word do not properly signify an eternal 
duration, it would not be employed to teach us the duration of all 
eternal things. 

“<T will quote a text, which determines the proper sense of this 
word as decisively, as if it had been formed for no other purpose. 
it is 2 Corinthians iy. 17, 18. 

‘* ‘For our light affliction which is but for a moment, shall work 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory : while 
we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 


are not seen; for the things which are seen are [ 71p00xou par | 
temporal, or ‘for a time ; but the things which are not seen are 


[ ascovect | eternal,’ 

‘‘ Here the apostle twice uses the same word [ cravios | m ex- 
press opposition to other words which signify a limited duration. 
First, he contrasts the affliction of the present life with the glory 
in the life to come: the one is light, the other has a weight ex- 
ceeding all excess ; the one is but for a moment compared with the 
eternal duration of the other. ‘Then he draws a general contrast 
between the visible things of this world and the invisible things of 
the world to come: the former are for a time, that is, till the day 
of judgment; the latter are not for a time, but eternal. 

‘* It was evidently the apostle’s intention to heighten the contrast 
to the utmost. He uses such a power of expression as hardly any 
translation can reach ; and if there had been in the language a 
word more strongly and unequivocally expressive of infinite dura- 
tion, he would have chosen it when he would make the present 
life and world seem but the twinkling of a moment. But in fact, 
‘the New Testament writers seldom employ any other adjective to 
teach us what is everlasting. 

‘On this passage I ground an obvious and incontrovertible rule, 


that wherever this word Qu@vwog relates to things in the invisible 
future world, it signifies endless duration ; for that is what Paul by 
the same word ascribes to those things, in opposition to the limited 
duration of this world’s affairs. And it is remarkable that this 
word is inthe New Testament applied to a temporal object but 
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once, and then obviously in a figurative sense. (Philemon 15). 
Our text is therefore correctly translated. ‘The Greek word as 
strictly and appropriately signifies endless duration, as any word in 
the Greek or English language. It is the usual, standing adjective 
of the New Testament, to distinguish all eternal, from all tempo- 
rary things. Eternal therefore must be the punishment of the 
wicked ; unless the nature of the subject, the context, or other 
texts on the same subject, necessarily restrain us from understand- 
ing the word in its proper sense. 

‘** Sometimes the nature of the subject teaches us that a word is 
not to be taken in its usual and proper sense. But it is as possible 
for God to make punishment eternal as temporary ; and how long 
he has determined to make it, we can ascertain only from the lan- 
guage of his word. 

‘‘ Is there any thing in the passage connected with our text, which 
should Jead us to a different construction? Farfromit; both here 
and every where else, the judgment of the last day is represented 
as final ; the wicked are left in their eternal fire and eternal pun- 
ishment, without the least intimation of any possible deliverance. 

‘* Nay, the context does more than leave the enemies of God to 
their doom, it fixes them there as long as heaven’ itself endures. 
Read the whole verse in which the text is found : ‘ These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment ; but the righteous into everlasting 
life.’ ‘The same word is used to express the duration of both. Our 
Divine Teacher, solemnly instructing us concerning the future 
states of men, when the truth depends upon the exact use of lan- 
guage, first declares that the wicked shall be consigned to ever- 
lasting fire ; then instead of limiting the expression, he concludes 
the whole doctrine, by affirming, in the same breath, without dis- 
tinction or restriction, that the states of the wicked and the right- 
eous are both to be everlasting. 

‘¢ In like manner the prophet Daniel, speaking of the resurrec- 
tion, says that they who have done good shall awake to everlasting 
life, and they who have done evil to everlasting contempt. (Dan. 
xii. 2.) Both in the original Hebrew and the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint, the same word is used to express the duration of the life 
of the righteous, and of the disgrace of the wicked. ‘The apostles 
often quote from the Old Testament according to the Greek of the 
Septuagint instead of the Hebrew, and the word in the Septuagint 
is the same as that in our text. 

‘‘ To shew, (if it be not superfluous) the force of this mode of 
speaking : suppose our Saviour in teaching the doctrine of a future 
state, had first said the wicked should be sentenced toa temporary 
fire; and then had concluded by affirming, that these should go 
away into temporary punishment, but the righteous to temporary 
life. Would you have understood from his language, that the one 
was temporary and the other eternal ? Or suppose he had said, that 
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the wicked should go into punishment for an uncertain space of 
tine, but the righteous into life for an uncertain space of time. 
Would he have conveyed to you the idea, that the life was certainly 
eternal, but that the punishment was certainly to end? No, you 
would spurn such absurd interpretations. But can it lessen the 
absurdity, that the word is everlasting, instead of temporary or in- 
definite. Common sense teaches us that when the same thing is 
afhrmed at once of the duration of future life and future punish- 
ment, it is denied that they differ in duration, whether it be tem- 
porary, uncer or everlasting. 

« But still if other texts upon the same subject declared a differ- 
ence between the duration of future rewards and punishments, we 
should have to reconcile them as well as we could. But the in- 
spired language is uniform ; always without exception, expressing 
the continuance of punishment, heaven, God and all endless things, 
in the s same or similar terms. | 

‘Paul says that the wicked at the day of judgment shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord and the glory of his power. Here is still the same word in 
Greek. Our Saviour says in Matthew, “ [tis better for thee to 
enter into lite halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or two 
feet, to be cast into everlasting fire.” (Matt. xviii. 8.) In Mark 
we have the same sentiment but a different word. ‘* Itis better for 
thee to go into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, 
into the fire that never shall be quenched ; where their worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched.’’ (Mark ix. 43, 44.) The fire 
which in Matthew is [ cwwveos | everlasting, is a fire that never shall 
be quenched: and still deepening the impression, our Saviour adds, 
thatzhere the wicked are the prey of a never-dying worm, and of fire 
| not que nched. Here then is an inspired definition of everlasting 

punishment. Does it restrain the word everlasting to a limited 
sense, or not? In other places that fire is called wnguenchable fire. 
If its guilty victims should ever rise to heaven, or sink into utter 
anniiilation, how should it be everlasting, unquenched, unquenchable, 
never-io-be-quenched fire, with a worm that dies not ? If the tuel 
of the fire, and the food of the worm, be ever consumed, the fire 

is extinguished, and the worm dies.’ pp. 16—24. 
Fhe preacher next observes, that as the adjective (aia@r0s) 
. signifies eternal, so its substantive (atay) in its original sense, 
means ever or elernity. Et is admitted, indeed, that the word 
sumetimes means age, dispeusation, or state of being; and 
the question Is asked, «+ How then can we know its meaning 
in a particalar place?” To which the following very judicious 
answer is given—* When it relates to things belonging only 
to this visible world, it necessarily bears a limited sense: 
when to things beyond this world, it signifies an absolute 
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eternity ; according to the apostolic rule, things seen are 
temporal, things not seen (namely those of a future state) are 
eternal.”” The great value of the following observations, 
will insure pardon for making another extract. 


‘‘ To give a clearer idea of the matter, | beg your attention to 
this observation. The New Testament considers all duration as 
divided into ages, or distinct periods and states of existence ; some. 
temporal and some eternal. Before the creation of the world 
there was an eternity of infinite age. From the creation to the end 


of the world and day of judgment, are several temporal ages or 


dispensations of religion ; after judgment there is to be another in- 
finite or endless age. But since death divides the whole existence 
of man into two very different states and ages, a temporal and an 
eternal ; and since his temporal age is connected with this visible 
world, so Gi@V is sometimes used to. express this distinction ; the 
present age, is a scriptural expression for the present life and 
world ; the age to come for the eternal world, in which man has an 
endless age. This view of the ages, temporal and eternal, will 
make the Scripture language upon the subject, plain and consistent; 
any other view will make it unaccountably perplexed, and utterly 
irreconcilable.”’ pp. 25, 26. 

Nothing can be more just than these principles, and when 
horne in mind, they make many passages of Scripture per- 
fectly clear aud intelligible, which certain errorists have 
laboured hard to perplex and obscure. After laying down 
the rule, the preacher cites a number of instances, to which 
it is applied; such as 1 Pet. 1. 25. Heb. vii. 24. 1 John v. 17. 
John iv. 28. Jude 13. and 2 Pet. it. 17. Luke i. 33. Heb. 
i. 8. Gal. i. 15. This is done to prepare the reader for a 
strong argument derived from tie Apocalypse. We have not 
room to state this arguinent in its briefest form. The con- 
clusion, to which the whole leads—and we do not see how 
any honest mind can avoid it—is that the Spirit in the pro- 
phecy of this book applies the same language to the following 
subjects, the ruin of Christ’s enemies represented by the 
mystical Babylon; the life, perfections, glory and reign of 
‘God and of Christ ; the felicity of the redeemed in heaven: 
and the torments of the condemned in the lake of fire ; and 
these He says shall be forever and ever. 

The preacher then remarks, and enlarges on his observa- 
tions, that no hint is given that the dur adios of torment -is 
shorter than that of happiness; no intimation afforded that 
the wicked are to be sanctified by their sufferings. On the 
contrary, “after the vision is closed, the judgment over—the 
righteous in glory—the wicked in torment ;—the judge him- 
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self proclaims to the prophet; He that is unjust and filthy, 
let him be unjust and filthy still; he that ts righteous and holy, 
let him be righteous and holy still.” 

The Scrip: ure proof is closed by some remarks on the un- 
pardonable sin; and on the words of our Lord concerning 
Judas, who betrayed him, for which we refer to the sermon. 

For the purpose of disproving the assertion, that our trans- 
lations deceive us in these latter times; that education and 
habit mislead us, &c.—and also for the sake of confirming his 
own interpretation of the original, the preacher briefty states 
the testimony of the learned and pious fathers.of the first two 
hundred years after Christ. This is found to coincide exactly 
with the doctrine deduced from the Scripture. Moreover it 
was a general belief, in our Saviour’s time, that some would 
suffer endless punishment. But though prevailing errors 
were reproved by our Lord with all the boldness and freedom 
of a teacher from heaven, yet in no place whatever does he 
deny the eternity or assert the limited duration of future pun- 
ishment. This leads the preacher to inquire, « What then 
do they build on, who thus deny and assert ?”? In answer to 
this inquiry, it is answered in general, “ on some texts which 
do not directly relate to the subject, and which are peculiarly 
capable, by themselves, of different interpretations ; but, 
considered in their whole connexion, are far from answering 
the intended purpose.”? Then follows a notice of the passages 
chiefly relied on, by those who maintain the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation. To do justice to the subject here, it would 
be necessary to transcribe the whole of the author’s brief but 
forcible remarks. But this our limits by no means permit. 

The first passage noticed is Rom. v. 18. For as by the 
offence of one man, judgment came upon all men to condemna- 
tion, so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon 
all men to justification of life.”? On this the author remarks, 
that the context, and the uniform tenor of Scripture lead to 
this interpretation, “Judgment came on all men who fell in 
Adam, to condemnation! the free gift came on all men who 
believe in Christ, to justification of life.” For the reason of 
this interpretation, we must again refer the reader to the 
sermon. As we must also for his explanations-of other pas- 
sages of scripture brought under consideration ; such as those 
in Rom. viti. 19—22. Phil. ii. 9,10. Enh. i. 10. 1 John 
iii. 8. 1 Tim. ti. 4, &c. In all which cases, it is shown that 
the sacred writers did by no means intend to teach the doc- 
trine of universal salvation. 

A general observation of great importance on this subject 
is, that the passgges chiefly relied on to prove the endless 
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punishment of the wicked are such as treat directly on that 
very subject. To which it may be added that the same words 
are used here, that are used to express the endless duration 
of things acknowledged to be truly and properly eternal. 
But the passages on which Universalists depend for the sup- 
port of. their scheme are such as treat of some other subjects: 
go that the doctrine maintained by them is an inference, and 
that inference directly opposed to some of the plainest declara- 
tions of Scripture. 

In hastening to a conclusion, the preacher adverts to the 
objection urged against the doctrine of eternal punishment 
from the goodness of God. This objection had been, substan- 
tially, answered in the first part of the discourse; but seems 
to have been directly noticed here, that there might be an op- 
portunity of representing the aggravated guilt of those, who 
amidst all the glories of Deity sparkling in creation, and all 
the bounties of an indulgent providence, turn away from God : 
of those who stop their ears and harden their hearts against 
the messages of heavenly mercy, and give to the lying vani- 
ties of life, the affections which they ought to fix on a Saviour. 
And all this, to show that we cannot escape if we trample 
on such love, and neglect so great salvation. In conformity 
with this, the Sermon closes with an awful representation of 
the terrors of the last day, and a very solemn and faithful 
warning, delivered in much fervour of spirit to the impeni- 
ient transgressor. 

Our opinion of the value of this production may very easily 
se learned from the account which has been given in the pre- 
ceding pages. It is not our intention, however, to act the 
part of undiscriminating Panegyrists. And we feel bound to 
remark that there are infelicities of diction, and violations of 
good taste, which would certainly have been avoided, had 
the circumstances of the preacher been different. The ser- 
mon was most manifestly written amidst the author’s avoca- 
tions, to be preached, and not to be printed. And there are 
passages which no doubt, appeared exceedingly well when 
delivered, which are not so happy, when read in the closet. 
We particularly allude now to the peroration. We have heard 
that under the management of the preacher, it produced a 
most powerful effect. And we can easily conceive that, after 
having carried his audience along in a train of reasoning 
which none of them could resist, his clear, solemn voice, giv- 
ing utterance to the impassioned feelings of his heart, and 
unfolding the terrors of the final judgment, would thunder 
through the church, and thrill through the bosom of every 
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hearer. But we doubt much whether any reader, in the re- 
tirement of his closet, would be wrought up, by the mere pe- 
rusal of the sermon, to a tone of feeling exactly correspond- 

ing to the style and manner of the last paragraph. We thought 
it necessary, in Critical justice, to make these remarks. They, 
however, are comparatively small matters. ‘The sermon is 
doubtless characterized by ability and faithfulness; and al- 
though there are, as we think, some defects in its rhetoric, 
there are none in its argument. It is well adapted to set 
home, with great effect on the heart and conscience, the most 
awful doctrine of the Bible, and of course we most cordially 
recommend it to all who desire to know the revealed will of 
God on this universally interesting and important subject. 
May the benevolent intentions of its excellent author in con- 
senting to its publication, be fully accomplished, 

We cannot conclude without expressing the pleasure which 
we derive from the fact, that a man of this author’s talents, 
attainments, and principles, is connected with one of our lite- 
rary institutions, which has heretofore rendered good service 
to the church and to the republic; and by the very connexion 
adverted to, affords a pledge, that he will continue to render 
the same important advantages. 


—— 
For the Evan. and Lit, Magazine. 
TO THE CREATOR. 
O! stelliferi conditor orbis, &c.—Boet. Lib. I. Met. V. 





O Tsov who mad’st yon starry sky, 
Supreme, eternal Cause! 

Those shining orbs that roll on high, 
Obey thy sacred laws, 


The fair Moon now, with ample horn, 
Shines conscious of her face, 

Now stealing from the eye of Morn, 
Melts in the sun’s embrace. 


Now Hesper leads his radiant train, 
The harbinger of Night, 

And now, the morning star again, 
He ushers in Aurora’s light. 


So ev’ry orb in Heay’n above, 
Obeys thy mandate there, 

And followed by thy guardian love, 

Pursues its bright career. 


Then why, forgetful of thy plan, 
And of his holy birth, 

O! why hast thou forsaken man, 
And our poor planet Earth ? 


For see where Fortune reigns around 
With arbitrary sway, 

And Faith liesbleeding on the ground, 
And Justice flies away ! 


O! God of grace, let anger cease, 
Nor rule those stars alone; 

But look upon our orb in peace, 
And make it all thine own. 


O! save it from confusion’s mirth, 
Ere yet to ruin driv’n ; 

And let thy will be done on earth, 
As it is done in Heav’n ! 
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Review.—The Reports of the American Society for Colonizing the Free 
People of Colour in the United States. —1818, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 


(Concluded from page 554.) 


WE inadvertently omitted to state in 
our last that this article is re-pub- 
lished from the Christian Specta- 
tor, by request, 


We have no room to enlarge on 
the political aspect of this subject. 
We will only ask—where would be 
the enterprise and the wealth and the 
strength of New-England, if her green 
hills and pleasant vallies were culti- 
vated no longer by her own independ- 
ent and hardy yeomanry, but by the 
degraded serfs of a Polish aristocracy? 
And what'would not Virginia become, 
if she could exchange her four hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand staves 
for as many freemen, who,-in blood 
and complexion, as well as in immu- 
nities and enjoyments, should be one 
with the proudest of her children? 

But the mere politician cannot fail, 
in estimating the magnitude of this 
evil, to look at its moral tendency. 
The great men of the south have 
looked at it in this aspect, and have 
expressed themselves accordingly. 
Judge Washington pronounces it to 
be “an inherent vice in the com- 
munity.” Mr. Jefferson uses language 
on this subject, too strong for even 
a northern man to regard it as strictly 
true. In his Notes on Virginia, he 
says—“The whole commerce be- 
tween master and slave, is a perpet- 
ual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions, the most unremitting des- 
potism on the one part, and degrad- 
ing submissions on the other.”— 
“The parent storms, the child looks 
on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
puts on the same airs in a smaller cir- 
cle of slaves, gives a loose to his 
worst passions, and thus nursed, 
educated, and daily exercised in 
tyranny, cannot but be stamped with 
odious peculiarities.”—“I tremble 
for my country when I reflect that 


God is just, and that his justice can- 
not sleep forever.”—And speaking 
of the probability, that the blacks 
may assert their freedom, he adds, 
“the Almighty has no attribute which 
can take side with us in sueh a con- 
test.” It would be easy to collect 
the sentiments of many highly honor- 
ed individuals in the southern States 
who have expressed themselves as 
decidedly if not as strongly. But it 
is enough to say in regard to the 
moral influence of the system on the 
blacks, that laws exist in nearly all 
the slave-holding states, prohibiting 
their instruction, and even driving 
them from Sunday ‘schools, because 
the public safety requiresthem to be 
kept in perfect ignorance; and in re- 
gard to its influence on the white 
population, that the most lamentable 
proof of its deteriorating effects may 
be found in the fact that excepting 
the pious whose hearts are governed 
by the christian law of reciprocity 
between man and man, and the wise 
whose minds have looked far into 
the relations and tendencies of things, 


’ none can be found to lift their voices 


against a system so utterly repugnant 
to the feelings of unsophisticated 
humanity—a system which permits 
all the atrocities of the domestic 
slave trade—which permits the father 
to sell his children as he would his 
cattle—a system which consigns one 
half of the community to hopeless 
and utter degradation, and which 
threatens in its final catastrophe to 
bring down the same ruin on the 
master and the slave. 


There are two considerations in 
view of which we ventured to ‘re- 
mark that the slavery which exists in 
our country is more ominous in its 
character and tendency than any 
similar system which has ever existed 
The first is that 


in other countries. 
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slavery contradicts the primary prin- 
ciples of our republican government. 
Slavery was not inconsistent with 
the principles of Grecian and Ro- 
man democracy, It is in perfect har- 
mony with the systems of govern- 
ment, which, excepting Great Brit- 
ain and Switzerland, prevail in every 
province of the old world irom the 
Frozen Ocean to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Pacific. But it stands in direct 
opposition to ail the acknowledged 
and boasted maxims in which is laid 
the foundation of our political insti- 
tutions. The other consideration to 
which we refer is, that which spreads 
terror over every aspect in which 
the subject can be viewed, and which 
seems to tell us—for all these evils 
there is no remedy. It is the fact 
that the slaves, and those who have 
been slaves, and those whose fathers 
have been slaves, are all marked out 
and stigmatized withthe brand which 
nature has stamped upon them. In 
Greece and Rome, asin almost every 
other nation, a slave might be made 
free, and then he was no longer a 
slave, but he was amalgamated with 
the rest of the community, and the 
road of wealth or honour or office 
was open before him, and his inter- 
ests were united with the interests of 
the republic. But here the thing is 
inpossible : a slave cannot be really 
emancipated. You cannot raise him 
from the abyss of his degradation. 
You may call him free, you may enact 
a statue book of laws to make him 
free, but you cannot bleach him into 
the enjoyment of freedom. 

Now apply to this subject one very 
simple arithmetical calculation. In 
182U the slave population of the 
country was 1,500,000. Their annual 
increase isestimated at 35,000. Their 
number doubles in less than twenty 
years. Things remaining as they now 
are, 10 1840 we shall bave 3,000,000 
of slaves,-——-in 1860, 6,000,000,—-and 
in 188, 12,000,000,—a nation of 


slaves larger by 4,000,000 than the 
whole present white population of 
the United States. 
things will this be 
of slaves. 


Whazra state of 
Twelve millions 
‘A nation scattered and 
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peeled,’ ‘a nation meted out and 
troddeti down;’—and God forbid that 
it should be written in the blood and 
echoed in the groans of that genera- 
tion—“a nation terrible from their 
beginning hither.”” But even in the 
short sixty years which must elapse 
before such a state of things can take 
place, how much terror and anxiety 
must be endured, how many plots 
must be detected, how many insur. 
rections must be quelled. 

Plots! and insurrections! These are 
words of terror, but their terrible- 
ness is no argument against the truth 
of what we say. If things goon as 
they are, words more terrible than 
these must be “familiar in our 
mouths.” For notwithstanding all 
that may be done to keep the slaves 
in ignorance, they are learning, and 
will continue to learn something of 
their own power, and something ot 
the tenure by which they are held in 
bondage. ‘They are surrounded by 
the memorials of freedom. The air 
which they breathe is free; and the 
soil on which they tread, and which 
they water with their tears is a land 
of liberty. Slaves are never slow in 
learning that they are fettered, and 
that freedom is the birthright of hu. 
manity. Our slaves will not be always 
ignorant—and when that righteous 
Providence, which never wants in- 
struments to accomplish its designs, 
whether of mercy, or of vengeance, 
shall raise up a Touissaint, or a Spar- 
tacus, or an African Tecumseh, his 
fellow slaves will flock around his 
standard, and we shall witness scenes 
—which history describes, but from 
the thought of which the imagination 
revolts. Not that there is any reason 
to anticipate such an imsurrection as 
will result in the emancipation of the 
slaves, and the establishment of a 
black empire. A general insurrec- 
tion in the southern states, might in- 
deed destroy their cities, might 
desolate their plantations, might turn 
their rivers to blood; but to be finally 
successful, it must be delayed for 


-more than two or three generations, 


—it must be delayed till the blacks 
have force enough to resist success- 
fully the energies of the whole Ame- 











yican people; for at any time within 
sixty or a hundred years, the beacon 
fires of insurrection would only rally 
the strength of the nation, and the 
ill fated Africans, if not utterly ex- 
terminated, would be so nearly des- 
troyed that they must submit to a 
bondage more hopeless than ever. 
Cannot the people of the United 
States be roused to an effort for the 
partial if not for the entire removal 
of the evils attendant on the circum- 
stances of our black population ? 
We refer to all these evils; though 
they cannot all be enumerated, for 
their name is legion. We refer to the 
condition of all the blacks whether 
bond or free. They are wretched, 
and their wretchedness ought to be 
alleviated. They are dangerous to 
the community, and this danger 
ought to be removed. Their wretch- 
edness arises not only from their 
bondage, but from their political and 
moral degradation. The danger is 
not so much that we have a million 
and a half of slaves, as that we have 
within our borders nearly two mil- 
lions of men who are necessarily any 
thing rather than loyal citizens— 
nearly two millions of ignorant and 
miserable beings who are banded 
together by the very same circum- 
stances, by which they are so widely 
separated in character and in inter- 
est from all the citizens of our great 
republic. The question is, cannot 
the people of the United States be 
induced to do something effectual 
for the removal of these evils? With- 
out doubt they can be roused to an 
effort; for in a nation so far under 
the influence of christian principle 
as ours, there is a spirit which will 
answer to the voice of benevolence 
when it pleads the cause of humanity. 
It did answerin England, when Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson lifted up their 
cry against the wrongs of Africa;— 
and the consequence of their un- 
wearied labours has been the formal 
abolition of the slave-trade by every 
christian power in both continents, 
and such a total revolution in public 
sentiment, that all who are not im- 
mediately interested in the nefarious 
traffic are ready to denounce it as 
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the most high-handed outrage that 
ever was practised by fraud und 
power against simplicity and weak- 
ness. If the philanthropists of Ame- 
rica will summon up their energies 
to a like effort—if they will never 
cease to warn their fellow-citizens of 
the extent and nature of these evils 
— if they will properly set before the 
public the political and intellectual 
and moral degradation of the blacks, 
and the danger which results from 
this degradation;—the same _ spirit 
which answered to the plea of Wil- 
berforce will answer them, and the 
effect of their labours will be seen in 
the sympathizing -efforts of all the 
enlightened and benevolent. We 
doubt not that the public may be 
excited on this subject, and if excit- 
ed they may put forth such an effort 
as will alleviate the evils in question, 
and long delay, if notutterly prevent 
their final catastrophe. The excite- 
ment required is not a momentary, 
feverish, half delirious excitement, 
like that produced by the agitation 
of the Missouri question,—it must 
be something more calm and perma- 
nent. It must not be a sudden tor- 
rent passing away with the cloud that 
gave it birth; but a river whose broad, 
deep, peaceful streams are supplied 
by perennial fountains, and whose 
pure waters, like the waters of Jor- 
dan shall wash away from our na- 
tional character this foul and loath- 
some leprosy. 

But what shall be done? This ex- 
citement must have a definite object, 
—what shall that object be?—what 
kind of effort is demanded? We an- 
swer, first, any effectual effort for 
the benefit of the blacks must be 
such as will unite the patriotic and 
benevolent in all parts of the country. 
There is perhaps no subject which 
excites so much of what is called 
sectional feeling,—so much of jeal- 
ousy at the south, so much of exul- 
tation at the north, and so much of 
indignant invective in ail parts of the 
union, as the subject before us in 
any of its relations, But this feeling 
at the north and at the south, is 
equally unreasonable, not to say, 
equally criminal. The difference in 
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regard to slavery and a negro popula- 
tion, between New-England and 
Georgia, we owe not to ourselves, or 
to our fathers but to the God who 
has placed our habitation where the 
climate forbade the introduction of 
Africans, and where the hard soil 
could be cultivated only by the hands 
of freemen. Had the rough hills, 
and the cold winds, and the long 
winters of New-England been ex- 
changed for the rich plains and the 
burning sun and the enervating 
breezes of Carolina, all the sacred 
principles of puritanism would not 
have prevented the introduction of 
slavery at a time when hardly a man 
could be found in either hemisphere 
to raise his voice against the enormity, 
and when England was determinet 
to infect all her colonies with the de- 
bilitating and deadly poison. What 
occasion then can we have to exult 
over our fellow-citizens? It is asif the 
heir to an estate should exult in the 
poverty of his neighbour. It is as if 
the man in health should glory over 
his brother in sickness. And it is 
with indignation that we sometimes 
see the editors of political journals 
in one part of the country, attempt- 
ing to kindle and cherish such feel- 
ings;-~-for every such attempt excites 
and increases, and in some measure 
excuses that tetchy sensibility in 
respect to this subject which the 
people of the south are always too 
ready to manifest. But still we are 
happy te believe that notwithstand- 
ing all the vaporing of newspaper 
declaimers, the great majority of the 
northern people regard the matter 
—at least in times of calm reflection 
—with far more enlarged, liberal, 
national feelings than is commonly 
imagined by their southern brethren. 
And we will even express our belief 
that there is hardly any enterprise to 
which the militia of Vermont or Con- 
necticut would march with more zeal 
than to crush a servile rebellion (if 
such an event should ever take place 
with all its cruelties and horrors) in 
Virginia. The people of Maine be- 
long to the same great community 
with the people of Georgia; and 
hence they desire at once the right 


and the duty of interfering to alle- 
viate, and if possible to remove, an 
evil which affects the prosperity and 
safety of the whole American em- 
pire. The people of the south 
should know this, and if they once 
see their fellow-citizens engaging 
calmly and kindly in real efforts for 
the alleviation of this evil, their pre- 
judices will be done away, and they 
will acknowledge the unseasonable- 
ness of their jealousies. If the peo- 
ple of New-England will talk less of 
the guilt of slavery, and more of the 
means of counteracting its political 
and moral tendencies; or if when 
they speak of its guilt, they would 
acknowledge that New-England is a 
partaker; if they will remember that 
it was their ships and sailors that 
carried the Africans in chains across 
the ocean, and that there are now 
men among them who are living on 
“the price of blood”—men whose 
wealth was “earned” by “sinews 
bought and sold;”—if they will speak 
of this subject with the modesty, and 
think of it with the shame which 
such remembrances are calculated 
to inspire, they may soon find that 
there are principles and schemes of 
enterprise in which the benevolent 
of all the states can unite: And 
would not a national effort for the 
removal of this national evil, do 
away local prejudices, and bind to- 
gether the different parts of the 
union with a closer bond of national 
feeling? 

An effort for the benefit of the 
blacks, in which all parts of the 
country can unite, of course must 
not have the abolition of slavery for 
its immediate object. Nor may it 
aim directly at the instruction of the 
great body of the blacks. In either 
case, the prejudices and terrors of 
the slave-holding states would be ex- 
cited in a moment; and with reason 
too, for it is a well established point 
that the public safety forbids either 
the emancipation or the general in- 
struction of the slaves. It requires 
no great skill to see that the moment 
you raise this degraded community 
to an intellectual existence, their 
chains will burst asunder like the 
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fetters of Sampson, and they will 
stand forth in the might and dignity 
of manhood, and in all the terrors of 
along injured people thirsting for 
vengeance. 

But notwithstanding these restric- 
tions, occasioned by the necessity of 
the case and the danger of exciting 
jealousy, the effort in question must 
be a great effort, great in its con- 
ception and great in its details, We 
mean that there must be a magnifi- 
cence in its immediate object, and 
an attractiveness in every step of its 
progress, which will not let it be 
forgotten or overlooked among the 
numberless enterprises of the age. 
There is a certain simple grandeur 
in the design of the Bible Society, 
which fills the whole mind of the 
beholder, and awakens the benevo- 
lent heart to ecstacy as it contem- 
plates the mighty scheme in all its 
relations. It isthis which has united 
in the holy undertaking christians of 
every name and of every country, 
and it is this which will always unite 
them till the design of the Bible So- 
ciety shall attain its perfect accom- 
plishment. The Missionary Society 
with perhaps less of that imposing 
simplicity, in its place seizes on the 
attention and the affections of the 
public by the charm which is thrown 
over allits proceedings. Every new 
report of its progress, every letter 
from a distant missionary awakens in 
the supporters of the enterprise a 
higher joy, and a livelier interest. 
And it is this increasing brightness 
in the details of its progress, which 
will always make it fresh and beauti- 
ful to the benevolent eye, till ‘the 
kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord.’ So any 
«ffort for the removal of the evils to 
which our attention has been direct- 
ed, before it can become powerful 
and lasting, must have something of 
the same character. There must be 
a similar grandeur in its object to ar- 
rest the public attention; and to 
keep up that attention, there must 
be the same interest thrown over the 
successive events of its history. 
Without the one, the great body of 
the people will not engage in the 
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enterprise; without the other, they 
will not maintain it. 

We have asserted that the Colon- 
ization Society is the only institution 
which promises any thing great or 
effectual for tlre relief of our black 
population. We have examined the 
condition of that population, and 
have pointed out the characteristics 
of the effort which shall accomplish 
any thing for their improvement. To 
establish our assertion it remains for 
us to show that the direct object of 
this society is attainable; and that the 
two characteristics above-mentioned 
belong to this scheme, and to this 
alone. 

What other scheme, then, for the 
improvement of the blacks, is there 
before the public? What other ef- 
forts are we exhorted to make? What 
other projects do we hear of? There 
are a few Sunday schools established 
for their benefit in our large towns ; 
and in some of our cities the Afri- 
cans have churches of theirown, and 
tolerably well qualified ministers of 
their own, And more, to educate 
young men of colour for the work 
of the ministry among their brethren, 
there is, or there was, somewhere in 
the state of New-Jersey an African 
seminary, with whose managers, 
funds, resources, students, instruc- 
tors, and even local situation the 
public at large have been, for three 
years past, as well acquainted, as 
they are with the course of the Niger, 
or the police of Tombuctoo., But 
efforts of this kind, taken by them- 
selves, hardly amount to any thing; 
they do not in the least affect the 
essence of the evil; and not only so, 
but by a great part of the slave-hold- 
ers they are considered dangerous, 
and therefore they can never become 
such as will unite the patriotic and 
benevolent in all parts of the country. 
The same remark will apply with at 
least equal force to the projects of 
“the American Convention for pro- 
moting the Abolition of Slavery, and 
improving the condition of the Afri. 
can race,” as set forth inan “Address 
to the people of the United States,” 
which now lies before us, and which 
contains some calculations and sug. 
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eestions that ought to be familiar to 
every mind. 

tf then there is any hope of exten- 
sive good for these two millions of 
beings, it must be found in the plans 
proposed by the American Coloniaa- 
tion Society. But before proceeding 
to examine how far this plan pos- 
sesses the characteristics necessary 
to success, it is important to notice 
the objection, sometimes urged, that 
the establishment of a colony in Af- 
rica is impossible, 

If a colony of free blacks cannot 
be established on the coast of Africa, 
it must be, either Ist, because free 
blacks cannot be induced to go, 
which is false, for they have gone, 
and hundreds are waiting to go,—or 
2dly, because when they arrive there 
tiey cannot be defended from the 
natives, which is disproved by the 
late contest,—or 3dly, because the 
soil will not yield them support, 
which needs no answer to any man 
who will look into a book of travels, 
—or 4thly, because they must be cut 
off by the insaiubrity of the climate, 
which is contradicted by the ex- 
perience of the settlers, and by the 
testimony of travellers, It is con- 
tradicted by the experience of the 
settlers; for since they have occupied 
their present station they have been 
visited with no sweeping pestilence, 
excepting only the recent mortality 
among those sent out in the Oswego; 
the number of deaths among them 
has been no greater than the average 
mortality of the same class of people 
in America. It is contradicted by 
the testimony of travellers. If we 
had room for extracts, they might 
easily be collected from a variety of 
authors. The opinion of Lieutenant 
Stockton must suffice :— 

“We have had un interesting cruise 
en the coast, from the shoals of the 
Great River to Cape Palmas; it was 
during the most unhealthy season, 
and under circumstances not the most 
flattering. Being in a small vessel, 
we were often exposed to heavy rains, 
and occasionally encountered great 
fatigue. Notwithstanding which, we 
have returned in good health, only 
regretting that our cruise was so 
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short, and that we accomplished so 
little of that which we promised our- 
selves. We had the fever on board, 
but in every instance it yielded to the 
skill of our surgeons.” ‘Under all 
these circumstances, Iam bound to 
believe (my conclusions however are 
deduced from impressions rather than 
from unalterable opinions) that the 
horror for that coast, the hue and cry 
about the African fever, and the noise: 
about the tornadoes, are but little 
else than a fable, generated by policy, 
listened to because wonderfui, and 
propagated by the interested. As 
to the climate, it is true the air is 
warm, and I think a constant expo- 
sure to the sun must be very debili- 
tating. The thermometrical obser- 
vations of this vessel do not show 
that the temperature of the air has 
ever been above eighty-five degrees, 
measured by Falirenheit’s thermome- 
ter; but as the country is seldom re- 
freshed bya cool invigorating breeze, 
the heat is more uniform, and of 
longer duration, and from that cause 
I think arises its pestilence, and not 
from the immediate power of the 
sun.* The heat is not beyond bear- 
ing for a while, but from its constan- 
cy must overcome any human cousti- 
tution that is unwarily exposed to it 
during any length of time without 
relief. The fever I think may be 
more readily avoided, and if taken 
is not so dangerous, and may be 
more easily destroyed than that 
which infects many places in our 
own country. The tornadoes, as I 
saw and felt them, are inconsiderable 
and harmless, in comparison with 
squalls met with on parts of the Ame- 
rican coast at particular seasons of 
the year. We may have been par- 
ticularly favoured, and it is possible 
that all the dangers which persons 
are led to apprekend, do ordinarily 
possess that country. But I can as- 
sure you the fever has not assumed 
a living shape; the winds are not 
saturated with pestilence; that even 
on the coast of Africa oxygen forms 
a component past of the atmospheric 


* Cape Montserado it will be remembered, is 
“steep and elevated towards the sea,” which 
“affords it the advantage of the sea breeze.” 
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gir, and to inhale it is not certain 
death. We (for I think I am speak- 
ing the sentiments of my companions) 
respired as freely, and enjoyed gen- 
erally as good health as any country 
could have supplied us with. After 
examination and reflection, Il honestly 
believe that the climate presents all 
those obstacles which are the natural 
productions of a trophical soil un- 
cleared and uncultivated, but that 
they will yield to proper precautions; 
and that nothing can prevent the 
consummation of all your wishes but 
limited means, bad counsels, or fee- 
ble efforts.” 

it is not pretended that the climate 
of Africa is as healthy to a native of 
Connecticut as the country in which 
he was born. We say it may be 
compared in this respect with other 
trophical countries. Is Montserado 
more unhealthy than New-Qrleans or 
Hlavana? Yet these places have been 
colonized; and colonized with the 
men whose descendants it is propos- 
ed to carry back to the climate, to 
which, the constitution which they 
have inherited from their fathers, is 
adapted, Is it impossible to colonize 
Africa? And did the God of nature 
design that that continent, with all 
the luxuriance of its soil, and all the 
variety of its productions, should for- 
ever remain a wilderness? The happy 
inhabitants of Sierra Leone may give 
the answer. 

With these facts before us, then, 
we feel no hesitation in saying that 
this enterprise is practicable; and we 
say too that it possesses the two char- 
acteristics already described as essen- 
tial to any permanent and effectual 
effort in behalf of the blacks, It is 
an enterprise in which all paris of the 
country can unite. The grand objec- 
tion to every other effort is, that it 
excites the jealousies and fears of the 
South. But here is an effort in which 
the southern people are the first to 
engage, and which numbers many of 
their most distinguished men among 
its advocates and efficient supporters. 
But it promotes the interests of the 
South. True; and must not every 
plan of the kind, which promises to 
do any good, favour the interests 
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of that part of the country where 

the evil to be remedied presses with 

the most alarming weight? And does 

not this plan promote the interests 

of the Worth too? Are there not 

thousands of blacks imNew-England? 

And do they add any thing to the 
good order and happiness of society? 

Or rather are they not, and must 
they not continue to be as a body, 

ignorant and vicious, adding more to 
the poor rates of the parishes in 
which they reside, than they do to 
the income of the government? And 
shall a cause to which the good peo- 
ple of the South offer not only money, 
but in not a few instances the free- 
dom of their slaves, languish because 
the people of the North refuse to 
come forward with their good wishes, 
and their prayers, and their most 
liberal contributions? It will not. 
We dare to predict that the time is 
not far distant when the North and 
the South shall unite in this work of 
charity, and when every new report 
of the prosperity of our colony will 
awaken the same joy in every benev- 
olent heart from Portland to Savan- 
nah. 

This leads us to remark on the 
second characteristic, namely, that 
it is a great enterprise. There is a 
grandeur in the conception of it like 
the grandeur of the Bible Society; 
and if properly supported, every 
step of its progress must be attended 
by the sympathies and prayers of all 
who feel or pray for the missionary. 
Said Samuel J. Mills to his compan- 
ion, “Can we engage in a nobler ef- 
fort? We go to make freemen of 
slaves. We go to lay the foundation 
ot a free and independent empire on 
the coast of poor degraded Africa. 
It is confidently believed by many of 
our best and wisest men, that if the 
plan proposed succeeds, it will uiti- 
mately be the means of exterminat- 
ing slavery in our country. It will 
eventually redeem and emancipate a 
million and a half of wretched men. 
it will transfer to Africa the blessings 
of religion and civilization, and Ethio- 
pia will soon stretch out her hands 
unto God.” 

Such is the object. To eompre. 
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hend in any degree its magnitude, 
we must look at it in its relation to 
the blacks of our own country, in 
its relation to the slave trade, and in 
its relation to the civilization of Afri- 
ca. We might’add the connexion it 
must have with American commerce, 
not only by affording a station at 
which our Indiamen might take in 
water and provision, in some im- 
portant respects more conveniently 
than at the Cape Verde Islands; but 
also by opening to our merchants, at 
no distant period, a lucrative trade 
in all the productions of the climate. 
But we can only take the rapid 
glance at this topic, which is present- 
ed in the following extract from the 
third report : 

“Has not the single port of Sierra 
Leone exported, in one year, since 
the abolition of the slave-trade by 
England, a greater value than all 
western Africa, a coast of several 
thousand miles, yielded, exclusive 
of its people, for a like period ante- 
rior to that event? When this abomin- 
able traffic shak have been utterly 
exterminated; when the African la- 
bourer can toil secure from the 
treachery of his neighbour, and the 
violence of the man-stealer; that 
continent will freight, for legitimate 
trade, those ships which now carry 
thither chains, fetters, and scourges, 
to return home with the bones, the 
sinews, the blood, and the tears of 
her children. Her gold, her ivory, 
her beautiful dyes, her fragrant, and 
precious gums, her healing plants 
and drugs, the varied produce of her 
now forsaken fields and lonely forests, 
will be brought by a joyous and 
grateful people, to the nations who, 
once their plunderers and persecu- 
tors, will have at length become their 
protectors, friends and allies.” 

Let us look more particularly at 
the Colonization Society first in its 
relation to the blacks of our own 
country. Leaving slavery and its 
subjects for the moment entirely out 
of view, there are in the United 
States 238,000 blacks denominated 
free, but whose freedom confers on 
them, we might say, no privilege 
tut the privilege of ‘being more vi- 
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cious and miserable than slaves can 


be. Their condition we have at. 
tempted to describe, and the descrip. 
tion may be repeated in two words— 
irremediable degradation. Now is 
there not to the benevolent mind 
something noble in the thought of 
ameliorating the condition and ele. 
vating the character of these 238,000? 
The Colonization Society will do this, 
It will open for these men an asylum, 
whither they can flee from the scoffs 
and the scorn to which they are ex- 
posed. It will restore them to a real 
freedom in the land of their fathers. 
It will give them all the privileges of 
humanity in the land for which their 
Creator designed them. And should 
it be unable to confer on all, the 
benefits.it proposes, still it would do 
not a little for their improvement. 
By elevating the character of those 
who were transported to Africa, it 
would elevate in some degree the 
character of those who remained. It 
would set before them the strongest 
motives to industry, and honesty, 
and the acquisition of an honourable 
reputation. And here would be 
room for the other branches of 
benevolent exertions;—here would 
be opportunity for Sabbath schools 
and all the apparatus of religious in- 
struction. And is this a work to be 
overlooked or despised? 

But we havea million and a half of 
slaves. The black cloud almost cov- 
ers our southern hemisphere. It 
is spreading,—and extending,—and 
every hour its darkness is increasing. 
Now to dissipate this cloud; to let in 
light, the pure unmingled light of 
freedom, on our whole land,—the 
prospect is too wide for our vision, 
the object too vast for our compre- 
hension. Let us look then with a 
nearer view at a less magnificent ob- 
ject. There are menin the southern 
states, who long to do something ef- 
fectual for the betiefit of their slaves, 
and would gladly emancipate them 
did not prudence and compassion 
alike forbid such a measure, of which 
it is difficult to say whether it would 
injure most the comfort and happi- 
ness of the slaves, or the welfare of 
the community. Now to provide a 














way for these men to obey the 
promptings of humanity while they 
at the same time confer an equal 
blessing on the slaves and on the 
community—is not this a great de- 
sign? And if, inspired by their ex- 
ample another and anotlfer master 
should emancipate his slaves; and if 
in this way the subject should come 
to be discussed with new views and 
feelings; and if emancipation no lon- 
ger uselessand dangerous, should be 
no nate unpopular; and if the 
voice of public opinion at the south 
should thus, by degrees, declare it- 
self louder and louder against the 
practice of slavery; till at last the 
system should be utterly abolished; 
till not ‘a slave” should “contami- 
nate’”’ our soil; till Africa, abused de- 
graded Africa should stretch out her 
hands and pray for America;—if this 
should be so what a triumph would 
be achieved—what a glory would be 
shed on our country in the view of 
admiring nations. No wonder, then, 
that faith should be staggered, and 
benevolence overwhelmed at the 
prospect of a consummation so mag- 
nificent. 

But the supposition of entire suc- 
cess in this plan, though it cannot be 
looked at without scepticism, is not 
absurd. The Society have from the 
first anticipated the co-operation of 
the national and state governments. 
The states of Virginia, Maryland and 
Tennessee have expressed their ap- 
probation of the design, and have 
requested the national government 
to engage in it. The first of these 
states, it is believed, stands ready, 
as soon as Congress shall begin the 
work, to lend the most efficient aid 
in colonizing her own coloured po- 
pulation. Indeed we may say, that 
in all the northern part of that sec- 
tion of the country, the necessity of 
a grand and general effort is begin- 
ning to be felt, certainly by all in- 
telligent reflecting men. If then the 
Government of the United States 
should begin the work, and if the 
governments of the slave-holding 
states should, one after another, fol- 
low .on, who shall set bounds to what 
might be accomplished. By the cal- 
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culations in the second Report, which 
are certainly moderate, it appears 
that 250,000 dollars would transport 
the annual increase of the free blacks; 
and 2,000,000, or a capitation tax- of 
less than twenty-five cents on all the 
citizens of the United States, would 
transport the whole annual increase 
of bond and free. “The amount of 
duties collected on foreign distilled 
spirits, during each of the first six 
years of Mr. Jefferson’s administra- 
tion, would defray the sum total of 
this expense, and furnish half a mil- 
lion of dollars, annually, to extin- 
guish the principal, the capital stock, 
of the heaviest calamity that oppress- 
es this nation.” —“And were the same 
duties charged in the United States, 
as in Great Britain, on the consump- 
tion of this fatal poison’ of human 
happiness, their nett proceeds would, 
in less than a century, purchase and 
colonize in Africa, every person of 
colour within the United States.” 
2 Report p. 34. 

Thus these two evils—the greatest 
that our country has ever known— 
might be made to counteract and 
destroy each other. 

But, whether such expectations 
are chimerical or not, there is an im- 
mense object to be gained by the ef- 
forts of the Colonization Society in 
the entire suppression of the slave 
trade. This horrible traffic, notwith- 
standing its abolition by every civil- 
ized nation in the world except Por- 
tugal and Brazil, and notwithstandin 
the decided measures of the Britis 
and American governmentsg is still 
carried on to almost as great an ex- 
tent as ever. Not less than 60,000 
slaves, according fo the most mo- 
derate computation, are carried from 
Africa annually. This trade is carried 
on by Americans to the American 
states, The assertion has been made 
in Congress by Mr. Mercer of Vir- 
ginia, that these horrible cargoes are 
smuggled into our southern states to 
a deplorable extent. Five years ago, 
Mr. Middleton of South Carolina de. 
clared it to be his belief “that 13,000 
Africans were annually smuggled into 
our southern states.” Mr. Wright of 
Virginia estimated the number at 
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15,000. And the cruelties of this 
trade which always surpassed the 
powers of the human mind to con- 
ceive, are greater now than they 
ever were before. We might, but 
we will not, refer to stories, recent 
stories, of which the very recital 
wouid be torment. The only way in 
which this trade can be speedily and 
effectually suppressed is the estab- 
lishment of colonial stations in Africa, 
which shall guard and dry up the 
fountains of the evil. There is no 
slave-irade in the vicinity of Sierra 
Leone. Soon there will be none in 
the vicinity of Montserado. And 
when colonies shall be established at 
proper intervals along the coast, the 
Slave-irade will exist only in the 
memory of indignant humanity. And 
is not this an object for benevolence 
to aim at? 

But this is not all. The colony is 
to be a means of civilizing and chris- 
tianizing Africa, Hitherto the ex- 
tension of civilization, and, since 
christianity was established in the 
Roman empire, the extension of 
christianity has been almost exclu- 
sively by colonies. Whence came 
the civilization of Greecé? It was 
brought by colonies from Egypt. How 
was lialy civilized? By colonies from 
Greece. How was Europe civilized? 
By the Poman military colonies. 
Whence came the civilization of 
America? And is not that universal 
spirit of improvement which is spring- 
ing up in Hindoostan occasioned, 
more or less directly, by the British 
conquests there, which have poured 
in thousands of Englishmen, who are 
in effect colonizing India? Two cen- 
turies hence the little band, who are 
now cultivating their fields and build- 
ing their houses at Montserado, and 
spreading over the wilderness around 
them a strange aspect of life and 
beauty, may be remembered by the 
thousands of their descendants, with 
the same emotions with which the 
little bund who landed at Plymouth 
two centuries ago, are now remem- 
bered by the thousands of New- 
England. We do mot fear to say, 
that to the friendd of missions, the 


Colonization Society presents a loud 
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and imperative claim. The advantage 
of the Moravian missions and of the 
modern missionary establishments in 
savage countries, is that they are in 
substance, little colonies. If you 
could carry from this country to the 
Sandwich Islands, a thousand civil- 
ized and educated natives, would 
you not think you had done much for 
Owyhee? This is what can be done, 
and must be done for Africa. 

And will there not be an interest 
in the progress of the work? Will it 
not be delightful to watch the advan- 
ces of the morning; to see the light 
breaking in on one dark habitation 
of cruelty, and another; to see the 
shadows of heathenism fleeing away, 
and the delusions which have so long 
terrified the ignorant pagans, vanish- 
ing; to see one tribe atter another 
coming to the light of Zion, and to 
the brightness of her rising; to see 
Ethiopia waking, and rising from the 
dust, and looking abroad on the day, 
and stretching out her hands to God, 
and the day light still spreading and 
kindling and brightening, till all the 
fifty millions of Africa are brought 
into the “glorious light and liberty of 
the sons of God!” {fs there not 
enough in this to arrest the attention 
of the public, and to keep it fixed 
on this object with an untiring inter- 
est, till all shall be accomplished ? 


The Niger’s sullen ‘waves 

Have heard the tidings,—and the 
orient sun 

Beholds them rolling on to meet his 
light 

In joyful beauty.—Tombut’s spiry 
towers 

Are bright without the brightness of 
the day, 

And Houssa wakening from his age- 
long trance 

Of woe, amid the desert, smiles to hear 

The last faint echo of the blissful 
sound. 


A few words more, and we have 
done. We had intended to notice 
one or two things in the manage- 
ment of this Society which might be 
amended, One is, “they have not 
kept up a constant communication 
with the public. The monthly re- 







































ports of their treasury have not been 
published; ana we have known very 
little of their proceedings but from 
their annual reports. Another defi- 
ciency appears to be—perhaps we 
judge incorrectly—a want of that en- 
ergy and business-like regularity of 
operation which so characterize some 
of our northern benevolent institu- 
tions. Generally their colonists have 
arrived at the most unhealthy seasons 
of the year. We the more willingly 
curtail our notice of these defects, 
because we think we can see an evi- 
dent improvement. They have issu- 
ed proposals for publishing a periodi- 
cal work, which we hope will be 
well supported by the public. And 
they have resolved, and they have 
called on the public to assist in exe- 
cuting the resolution, that if possi- 
ble they will send three vessels with 
emigrants to Liberia this fall. We 
do earnestly hope that this call will 
be answered, and that the Board will 
be enabled to carry this design into 
execution, and by sending their set- 
tlers to Africa at the healthiest, in- 
stead of the most unhealthy season 

of the year, to ascertain whether the 

climate is actually so deadly as be- 
nevolent slave-traders and the other 
enemies of the scheme are fond of 
representing. The late unfortunate 

intelligence from Montserado, dis- 

couraging as it may be to the timid 
and heartless, ought to invigorate the 

friends of Africa. It has proved, 

what every body knew before, and 

what no man in his senses ever pre- 

sumed to deny, that the climate of 
that coast, like other trophical cli- 
mates, is dangerous to foreigners ar- 
riving at a certain season of the year. 
it has proved too that, whatever may 

be thought of one of’the agents at 
the colony, the other is a man of 
sense and integrity—‘a man of busi- 
ness, and one who knows how to 

command.’ 

The public have expected from 
this plan, we will not say too great, 
but too immediate results. For our- 
selves, we expect to see repeated 
untoward events.—We do not anti- 
cipate any thing magnificent for 
twenty or fifty years to come. But 
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christian benevolence is gifted to 
look into futurity. 

Finally, if any thing is done it 
ought to be dene quickly. If there 
are christians among us who. intend 
to favour this object, let them do it 
without delay. We would venture 
to suggest to ministers of all denomi- 
nations the propriety of laying be- 
fore their people, sometime in the 
course of this month, the claims of 
an object so important to our country 
and to the human race, and soliciting 
their contributions. Let it be known 
on earth, let it be known in heaven, 
that America is awake on this sub- 
ject—that her. sons of every name 
and of every opinion are doing some- 
thing for the emancipation and salva- 
tion of injured Africa. 





From the London Christian Observer. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue Nineteenth Report of the 
Society lately published, contains, 
among a condensed mass of interest- 
ing facts, the following, which we 
extract rather as a general specimen 
than as aregular syllabus of the pro- 
ceedings of this vast institution, and 
kindred institutions throughout the 
world. 

The Committee advert, in the first 
instance, to the Protestant Bible So- 
ciety at Paris, and its auxiliaries in 
other parts of France. At the last 
anniversary of thisinstitution, a Vice- 
Admiral of France, who is one of 
the vice-presidents of the society, re- 
marked, in allusion to this country: 
“The union of two nations so long 
separated by war, but who join at 
present in furtherance of pious and 
benevolent institutions, exhibits to 
the world one of the most beautiful 
of spectacles, and proves that it is 
not in the power of man to break 
those bonds which render the body 
of Christians but one family. After 
a long and active career, during 
which my duty frequently imposed 
upon me the necessity of fighting 
the English, I am happy at length to 
fulfil the duties of a Christian, and 
to unite my exertions to theirs for 
the good of all men, by disseminating 
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on earth the knowledge of the Di- 
vine word.”—The central society at 
Paris is rapidly exhausting, by the 
distribution of the Scriptures in its 
own immediate sphere, and supplies 
to auxiliary societies, those large 
editions with which its depository 
has been stocked. It has undertaken 
a stereotype edition of Osterwald’s 
Bible. Of Martin’s Bible 36,000 co- 
pies have been provided; and stereo- 
type plates of a large edition com- 
pleted. The society is now support- 
ed by thirty-six auxiliaries, one con- 
sistorial society, twenty-eight branch 
societies, and-forty-nine associations. 
The parent society has begun to 
publish monthly extracts of its cor- 
respondence. 

The Report before us next men- 
tions the results of the endeavours of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
_ tosatisfy the desire for the Scriptures 
among the Roman Catholics in 
France, among whom it is stated 
that the demand for the Scriptures is 
great. Upwards of 12,000 Bibles 
and Testaments, of the French Ca- 
tholic version, have been circulated 
during the year, and an additional 
donation of 5,000 New Testaments 
has been recently made to the So- 
ciety for Mutual Instruction. 

The Baron Silvestre de Sacy has 
undertaken to edit the Carshun and 
Syriac New Testaments. The Turk- 
ish New Testament has been revised 
by Professor Kieffer, and the print- 
ing of the Bible in the same language 
advances. The four Gospels have 
been translated into the modern Ar- 
menian language, from the ancient 
Armenian text. The Committee look 
forward to the most valuable assis- 
tance in the executions of their Orien- 
tal translations from the formation of 
“the Paris Asiatic Society for the En- 
couragement of Oriental Literature,” 
under the presidency of the Baron 
de Sacy. The French Government 


have indulgently remitted the duties 
upon copies of the Scriptures im- 
ported into France. 

From the Bible Society of the 
United Netherlands, the Committee 
have received very encouraging ac- 
counts. 


The central society at Am- 
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sterdam has now nearly sixty auxilia- 
ries; and 5,896 Bibles and 4,339 New 
Testaments were issued during the 
last year from the depository of the 
society. Among its auxiliaries, the 
“Merchant Seamen’s Society” has 
been distinguished by its activity. 
Many striking proofs of the salutary 
effect produced among the sailors 
by the diligent and faithful use of 
the Bible, have been recorded. The 
Catholic versions of the New Testa- 
ment of De Sacy and Maurentorf, in 
the French and Flemish languages, 
have obtained a wide circulation in 
Ghent, Ostend, and in other places. 
The translation into the Javanese lan- 
guage had been carried on by the 
Rev. M. Bruckner, as far as St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Colossians, and the 
four Gospels had been revised for 
the press. The Malay Bible, in the 
Arabic character, is nearly complet- 
ed. Every opportunity-for convey- 
ing the New Testament of this ver- 
sion to the coasts of Sumatra, and 
other parts, has been embraced, and 
the distribution of the New Testa- 
ment had excited a great desire for 
the whole Bible. 

The numerous Bible Societies in 
the different cantons of Switzerland, 
labour with zeal to supply the want 
of the Scriptures among the natives 
of their country, whether speaking 
the French, German, or Italian Jan- 
guage. The Basle Society hag con- 
tinued its extensive distribution of 
the Scriptures in these languages. 
The Aargovian Society has a small 
ladies’ association at Aaran, which 
proceeds with silent but beneficial 
effect in collecting contributions, and 
distributing Bibles and Testaments. 
—The Zurich Society has circulated, 
during the ten years which have 
elapsed since its formation, nearly 
6,000 Bibles and Testaments. The 
venerable Antistes Hess still takes 
an active part in its concerns, with a 
zeal unsubdued by age and increasing 
infirmities. “If we take a retrospec- 
tive glance,” (he observes,) “how 
much have we seen that weare happy 
to have outlived; and again, how 
much have we experienced which 
it has afforded us joy to have wit- 
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in the mountains. 


nessed; for instance, this blessed 
promulgation of the word of God. 
What glorious things do we antici- 
pate by the eye of faith, as about to 
develope themselves when we are no 
longer on earth! For my part I con- 
sider myself happy in being able to 
devote the remnant of my days to 
that study which has been my fa- 
vourite employment for sixty years 
past. As I entered the list of authors 
with ‘the Life of Jesus,’ so now I 
leave it with the same inexhaustible 
theme of meditation and reflection, 
of faith and hope.”—The St. Gall 
Society, during the eight years of 
its existence, has circulated upwards 
of 21,000 copies of the Scriptures, 
both among the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in its immediate 
sphere.—The small society establish- 
ed in the Toggenburg district has 
been very active. “Experience has 
taughtus,”’ (says thesecretary,) “that 
the actual want of the Scriptures 
will never be fully ascertained in any 
uarter, till a Bible Society has been 
ormed for the particular purpose of 
investigating it.” Toggenburg was 
the birth-place of Zuinglius: and the 
following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed by that eminent reformer to 
the magistrates and clergy of his na- 
tive district, was read, with consider- 
able effect, at the first anniversary of 
the Society, held on the 3d October, 
1822. “It is God’s will that we should 
attend to his word alone, and live in 
conformity thereunto; maintain it, 
therefore, in its purity; and see, in 
the first place, that it be presented 


faithfully, and without human addi- , 


tions; and secondly, attend unto it, 
by doing what it commands.”—The 
Bible Society of the Grisons at Coire 
has supplied with the entire Bible 
the Protestant Italian congregations 
The new edition 
of Diodati’s Bible was welcomed with 
joy by-the Italian inhabitants of the 
canton.—The Bern Bible Society 
has received from an unknown friend 
a donation of 1,000 francs, a sum 
which has enabled it to strike off 
2000 copies of the Psalms, for the 
use of schools —The Lausanne Bi- 
ble Society has, during the year, dis- 
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posed of 5000 copies of its quarto 
edition of the Bible. Previously to 
this seasonable supply, the Commit- 
tee of the Lausanne Society had re- 
ceived most affecting statements res- 
pecting the want of the Scriptures 
in the canton, and considerable con- 
tributions towards relieving it, from 
nearly forty parishes; in one of which 
the minister had discovered, during 
an investigation which occupied six 
days, the want of 120 Bibles.—The 
Sixth Report of the Geneva Society 
exhibits the gratifying statement, 
that the distribution of Bibles and 
Testaments by that institution during 
the last year, has been -greater than 
in any preceding one, and has in- 
creased the total amount of its issues, 
since its formation, to nearly 5,000 
copies. Among the poor, the zeal 
for contributing to its funds is repre- 
sented as being so great, that it has 
occasionally required restraint: and 
the income of the Auxiliary Commit- 
tee for the labouring classes was 
doubled inthe last year. The Geneva 
Society has extended its aid to vari- 
ous Societies in France, and to the 
Waldenses, in Piedmont.—At Neuf- 
chatel parochial committees have 
been instituted, for supplying the 
parishes in the vicinity. 

Very satisfactory details have been 
received from the Bible Societies es- 
tablished in different parts of Ger- 
many. The Wuertemberg Society 
had issued 5528 Bibles, and 2620 
Testaments, during the year, making 
the total amount of its issues, for do- 
mestic purposes only, 63,994. At 
the head of the donations to the so- 
ciety appears a recent grant of 500 
florins from its royal patron, the King. 
Among various bequests, there 1s 
one of 1500 florins from a Roman 
Catholic lady. The Bible Society of 
the grand duchy of Baden has adopt 
ed active measures to ascertain the 
want of the Scriptures in Carisruhe, 
and in the surrounding territories. 
Returns of the estimated deficiency 
from thirty-three districts make it 
exceed ten thousand copies, a num- 
ber still supposed to fall far short of 
the real amount.—The Hesse Darm- 
stadt Society has issued 3000 Bibles 
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and Testaments; yet the demand for 
the word of God continues great 
from every quarter. The reports 
from various other societies*are simi- 
lar. The Frankfort Society has dis- 
tributed, in its seventh year, nearly 
9000 Bibles and Testaments. Catho- 
lic pilgrims, travelling journeymen, 
and tradesmen, of all communions, 
are spoken of as earnest in their de- 
sire, of possessing the sacred Scrip- 
tures.—A magistrate of the city of 
Bayreuth, M. Leers, and the Rev. 
Dean Pflaum, have printed by sub- 
scription two large cheap editions of 
Luther’s German ‘Testament, of 
which 600 were distributed gratis to 
the peor. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society seconded the benevo- 
lent efforts of these individuals, by 
a grant of 1000 New Testaments, and 
an offer to assist them in the publi- 
cation of a third edition of the New 
Testament, which they gladly ac- 
cepted, and began printing 7000 co- 
pies.—The Saxon Bible Society were 
printing a second edition of the Wen- 
dish Bible. Great eagerness for this 
work prevails among the people. 
The Herrnhut Branch of the Saxon 
Bible Society has circulated during 
the past year 10,375 New Testaments 
of Gosner’s and Van Ess’s versions, 
and 1710 Bibles in the German and 
Bohemian languages, with a number 
of copies of the New Testament of 
Luther’s version.—The Society of 
Eisenach has extended his relief to 
neighbouring districts. Her highness 
the Dowager Duche$s of Saxe Mein- 
engen has expressed her desire of 
distributing copies with her own 
hand. A minister thus expresses his 
gratitude on receiving a supply of 
the Scriptures: “What real delight 
have you afforded to myself, as well 
as tothe poor children, by the beauti- 
ful Bibles you sent us! Of the sixty- 
four young persons preparing for 
confirmation, in four congregations 
committed to my charge, fourteen 
only possessed Bibles.” “My two 


shepherds,” another minister writes, 
‘one of whom is a Roman Catholic, 
diligently read your New Testament, 
whilst tending their flocks, and one 
af them declares that he had not ob- 
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tained, till now, a proper knowledge 
of Jesus Christ.”—The head of the 
Protestant clergy of the duchy of 
Nassau has issued an animated ad- 
dress to the deans, school-inspectors, 
and parish ministers, calling upon 
them severally to examine into the 
want of the Scriptures in their re- 
spective districts, “If there be any 
labour,” says the Rev. Dr. Mueller 
in his address, “which may be em- 
phatically called sowing seed for 
eternity, it is certainly this; the Lord 
will accompany it with his abundant 
blessing, and the most pleasing fruits 
will appear, to the heartfelt joy of 
every faithful minister, and of every 
teacher of the young.”—The Hano- 
verian Bible Society had advanced 
towards the completion of its edition 
of Luther’s version, in large types. 
The issues from this institution 
amount to 16,784 copies. The con- 
ductors of one of its auxiliaries, es- 
tablished at Celle, declare, that the 
more they distribute the Scriptures, 
the more they perceive the want of 
them. “The old and young,” writes 
one of the directors of the Osnaburg 
Society, “contribute with alacrity; 
parents often bring their children a 
distance of several miles to obtain 
Bibles. The peasantry evince a 
warmer interest than ever in the 
cause. Legacies are bequeathed, 
and handsome donations presented.” 
The Dettnold Auxiliary has disposed 
of sixty-six Hebrew, or Hebrew- 
German New ‘Testaments, to the 
Jews.—The Hambro-Altona Bible 
Society has circulated, since its es- 
tablishment, 18,839 Bibles, and 1908 
Testaments, and has commenced a 
new edition of Luther’s version, con- 
sisting of 20,000 copies.—The Ros- 
tock Society has been exempted 


from the duty of postage. 
(To be concluded.) 


Osituvary Norice. 


DIED on Wednesday night the 
19th inst. Dr. ArexanpeR Wairte- 
HEAD in the 59th year of his age. 

Dr. W. was born in the city of 
Stirling in Scotland, and Educated 
in the University of Glasgow. From 
that Country he came over to this 








State about the year 1790, and ap- 
plied himself for some time to the 
business of teaching. At first he was 
employed to take charge of a private 
school in Dumfries, and afterwards 
to instruct a class in the College, or 
Grammar School, of William and 
Mary. Thence he came to this place 
to assist his brother, the Rev. James 
Whitehead, and taught the higher 
classes in the Academy then under 
the care of that gentleman, with great 
credit. Shortly afterwards he was 
induced to leave town, and opena 
school at the Bowling Green, which 
promised a better field for his talents. 
From that place however, he wassoon 
called back again, by the pressing in- 
vitation of some gentlemen who had 
united for the purpose, and opened 
2 Select School for a limited number 
of pupils, which he taught for two or 
three years ‘with distinguished repu- 
tation. 

At the end of this engagement, 
having resolved to exehange the 
business of teaching for the practice 
of Physic, he gave up his school, 
and shortly afterwards, in 1796, em- 
barked in company with a gentleman 
of this place, his particular friend, 
and proceeded to Edinburgh. There 
he attended the lectures in the Med- 
ical College of the University, and 
the operations in the Hospital con- 
nected with the institution, for about 
three years. He then returned once 
more to this place, and having asso- 
ciated himself with the gentleman 
before alluded to, pursued the prac- 
tice of his new profession for some 
years with great success. About 
fourteen years ago however, he was 
attacked by a most violent disease, 
which having only spared his life, 
and continuing to return at intervals 
with great accesses of pain, compell- 
ed him to retire by an Peay from the 
more active duties of his calling.— 
Some few years afterwards also, be- 
coming more and more infirm, he 
confined his visits to a smaller circle, 
and once more opened a Classical 
School which was soon filled with 
pupils. His disease however, still 
continued to press upon him, and at 
length confined him to his bed, on 
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which he languished for some time, 
till worn out with his long-protracted 
sufferings, (sustained with singular 
firmness,) he expired at last without 
a groan. 

Dr. W. was endowed with a strong 
mind, which had been disciplined by 
a liberal education, and still farther 
improved by hjs own study and re- 
flection. He had read much and 
thought more, and his knowledge 
was accordingly extensive and pro- 
found. Asa Physician, he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the princi- 
ples of his art, as they are founded 
in the science of anatomy, and an ac- 
curate knowledge both of the gene- 
ral nature, and partial modifications 
of the human system. He prescrib- 
ed not for symptoms, but diseases ; 
and cured not cases, but patients. 
He stood indeed in the first rank of 
his profession, and those who were 
best able to appreciate his skill, were 
most ready to acknowledge his merit, 
As a teacher of youth, his thorough 
knowledge of the Mathematics, and 
more particularly of elassical learn- 
ing, amply qualified him to lead and 
guide his pupils through all the paths 
of science and letters. ‘The services 
which he has rendered to our com- 
munity in both characters, through 
many years, can hardly be valued. 

In private life, he was an honest 
man, a faithful husband, a fond father, 
and a most engaging friend. His 
conversation indeed, was uncommon- 
ly instructive and entertaining, always 
marked by good sense, often enliy- 
ened by humor, and not unfrequent- 
ly pointed with wit. At the same time, 
his warm feelings and fine spirits 
shed a charm over his social and do- 
mestic circle, which those who have 
felt it will not soon forget. 

Dr. W. was a professor of religion, 
in communion with the Presbyterian 
church in this place. From his ear- 
liest years indeed, he had been train- 
ed up in the doctrines and princi- 
ples of that church, in which he was 
born, and which his riper reason had 
examined and approved. And tho’ 
he may have sometimes lost sight of 
them, amidst the business and plea- 
sures of the world, (as he confessed 
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with deep contrition,) yet in those 
days of darkness which came upon 
him, (and in which he acknowledged 
the righteous hand of God,) he re- 
curred to them again as the only sure 
foundation of peace and hope. For 
several years before his death, he 
was evidently becoming more and 
more engaged in the services and 
duties of religion; and his conversa- 
tion disclosed a familiar knowledge, 
and a deep conviction of its truths. 
Indeed no one could more readily 
assent to the cardinal doctrine of the 
gospel, a free salvation by the grace 
of God, through faith in the Redeem- 
er; or more clearly avow his convic- 
tion of the absolute necessity of the 
gracious influences of the Holy Spirit 
upon our hearts. And though from 
the peculiar nature of his disease, and 
those most poignant sufferings which 
he endured, his last days were not 
adorned by those splendid evidences 
of divine favour which sometimes il- 
lustrate the faith of dying saints, yet 
were they not entirely without those 
humbler signsof grace, which are so 
fondly cherished by christian friends. 
It is the memory of these only, that 
can now console them for the loss of 
such a man. 
Norfolk, Nov. 22d, 1823. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 


Just published, A Sermon, preach- 
ed at New-Ark, October 22d, 1823, 
before the Synod of New-Jersey, for 
the benefit of the African School, under 
the care of the Synod. By Samuel 
Miller, D.D. Professor in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton. T'ren- 
ton: printed by George Sherman, 1823. 

This is a sermon, ona very inter- 
esting subject, by a writer, whom 
ene is always glad tomeet. And we 
can assure our readers that the peru- 
sal of the discourse will fully repay 
them for the time and money they 
may spend onit. We can only men- 
tion new, that the southern people 








are treated with great kindness and 
delicacy, in discussing this ticklish 
subject: we find no reproaches, no 
bitter and provoking terms, but that 
state of good feeling, which we de- 
light to see among brethren and 
gentlemen in the middle and northern 
states, towards the people of the 
south. And we are_glad to bear 
our testimony to the undeniable fact, 
that a spirit such as we have men. 
tioned is increasing; local feelings 
are wearing away, and christians there 
speak of us here, in terms of frater- 
nal affection, well calculated to win 
every heart not hardened by obsti- 
nate and long indulged prejudices. 
This is as it should be: love will at 
length characterize all the disciples 
of Christ. May God hasten it, in his 
time. 





STATISTICS. 


Ir is stated by Mr. Ingersoll in his 
Philosophical Discourse, that “there 
are half a million of scholars at the 
public schools throughout the United 
States: and more than three thousand 
students at the colleges which con- 
fer degrees. 

There are twelve hundred stu- 
dents at the medical schools, five 
hundred at the theological semina- 
ries, and more than a thousand stu- 
dents at law. 

There are about ten thousand 
physicians and upwards of ten thou- 
sand lawyers. 

There are about nine thousand 
places of worship, and about five 
thousand clergymen. 

About four thousand and four 
hundred patents have been taken 
out for new and useful inventions, 
discoveries and improvements in the 
arts. 

Between two and three millions of 
dollars’ worth of Books are annually 
published in the U. States. 

Six hundred newspapers are pub- 
lished. 
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For the Evan. and Lit. Magazine, 


REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


In your Number for April, some observations were made 
on the present state and prospects of Europe, which I have 
thought worthy of general attention. The opinions of the 
writer respecting Spain, have, thus far, been fully confirmed 
by the course of events. The efforts made by that ill-fated 
and wretched country to obtain a constitutional government, 
have been feeble and fruitless ; and now it appears as though 
the principles of the Holy Allies would prevail, in all their de- 
basing and destroying energy, throughout the Peninsula, 
The continent of Europe presents an appalling scene to every 
friend of genuine liberty ;—and I will add, to every lover of 
vital religion. It is true that in the manifestoes and decrees 
of the members of the .illiance, much zeal is pretended for 
christianity, and there is many a doleful ditty respecting the 
profanation of the altar, and contempt of the church. But in 
this country, at least, we perfectly understand all that. The 
religion—if we must so miscall it—of the Potentates of 
Europe, is no more like the religion of Jesus Christ, than are 
the impieties of Mahomet or the absurdities and cruelties of 
Juggernaut. A religion which permits oppression and vio- 
lence, fraud and falsehood, licentiousness and luxury, is not 
the religion of the gospel. Worship which goes no farther 
than outside show, and is performed by exhibiting pageants, 
and going through ceremonies, is not that worship in spirit 
and in truth,” which our blessed Saviour requires. A system 
of church management, which takes the Bible out of the hands 
of the people, is not consistent with the command, « search 
the scriptures.” But itis this religion, this worship, this 
church polity, which the wealth and power of the Holy Allies 
are pledged to support. If, in one or two instances, there is 
an exception to be made to this remark, in regard to the dis- 
tribution of the Bible, it is because the crowned heads do not 
understand what will be the moral and intellectual effects 
produced by the Scriptures on the people. He who has been 
most celebrated among all the potentates of the earth, for his 
zeal in the distribution of the sacred volume did not object to 
the re-establishment of the order of the Jesuits. 

This brings me to remark that there is unusual zeal and 
boldness, at the present period, in building up the almost ru- 
ined church of Rome. The propagandists of that faith, are 
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every where on the alert ; prooplytos are sought with an ac- 
tivity and eagerness, that deserve very serious regard. My 
remark applies to this country as well as to Europe. And 
it is not without anxious forebodings, that I see, or think I 
can see, attempts in this and in other ways, to bring some of 
the favourite principles of the enemies of true liberty and 
pure religion to bear on the people of this country. It augurs 
evil designs towards us. 

Success emboldens wickedness. Europe is now lying at 
the feet of her kings. We understand that France has leagued 
with Spain to bring South America again under the yoke. 
Should this design be accomplished, what will prevent the 
Holy Allies from uniting their forces to eradicate the evil 
they so much dread? ‘This country is, I have no doubt, re- 
garded as the root of bitterness, from which has sprung all 
that disturbs and offends them. Who need be surprised, if 
ina year or two some new Peter the hermit should travel 
from Court to Court through Europe, preaching a crusade 
against us? : 

mop houghts like these, had been for some time coursing 
through my brain, and exciting no little anxiety, when I met 
with the task Message of the President of the United States to 
Congress. I read this document with intense interest, and some 
parts of it with powerful emotion. IT humbly think it one of 
the most important state papers, that has been published 
since the foundation of our republic. There is a tone of lofty 
feeling through the whole Message, with which every Ameri- 
cain reader must sympathize. IL was particularly struck with 
those paragraphs, which touch on our relations with Russia, 
and on the affairs of Spain and Portugal as connected with 
South America. The manner in which the President speaks 
on these topics, convinced me, that he was not without his ap- 
prehensions and jealousies respecting the designs of the gov- 
ernments of Europe. Perhaps my previous habits of think- 
ing had prepared me to receive this impression too readily. 
But does not the whole subject thus presented, deserve the 
most serious consideration of every intelligent citizen of the 
United States? For my own part, Iam fully persuaded that 
the whole power of continental Europe is in direct hostility to 
the political and religious liberty of this country, and that they 
would rejoice over the destruction of our institutions as men 
rejoice, who divide the spoil. 

While this is the case, there is approaching in the United 
States, a very agitatingelection. The question, who shall be 
next President, is felt through the whole country. The num- 
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ber of candidates is greater than on any former occasion. 
They will of course, place greater reliance than has ever 
hitherte been placed on local feelings and prejudices. And 
these, too often outweigh the most grave considerations, the 
most important interests. Under their influence motives of 
the highest character are totally disregarded ; reasons of the 
greatest perspicuity and force are utterly set at naught. 

Divisions and violent contests among us, will be regarded 
by the enemies of liberty as favourable opportunities to injure 
us and discredit our institutions. And should we offer a fit 
occasion, every thing will be done which money, art, and 
power can accomplish, to work our ruin. 

In this state of our country and of the civilized world, it is 
a very serious question, what is the course which christians 
among us ought to pursue? While politicians in eagerness to 
accomplish their schemes of ambition, are creating disturbance 
and excitement, how ought the disciples of the meek and lowly 
Saviour to demean themselves ?—In answer to these ques- 
tions, it is easy to say that they ought not to entertain jealou- 
sies of each other; to cherish local and sectarian feelings. to 
curl up the lip in scorn, and say « Yankee !”—*‘ Suthron !”’ 
—This obvious remark furnishes eccasion to lament that ter- 
ritorial divisions and localities should have so much influence 
on the minds and hearts of those who call themselves brethren 
in Christ. There is something unspeakably mortifying and 
distressing in this thing. Mountains and rivers, the divi- 
sions into North and South, East and West, divide in feelings 
and affection those who claim relationship to a common Sa- 
viour, and profess a common faith. Minute differences of 
opinion as to doctrines or measures are allowed to generate 
coldness and produce alienation among men, who are under 
vows to love one another. ‘They who must all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ, and who know that a sentence 
of everlasting condemnation will be past on those who with- 
hold kindly offices even from the least of His disciples, (See 
Matt. xxv. 45.) ought not to allow themselves to speak bit- 
terly, or coldly even, concerning their brethren. 

But this may be considered as a digression—To return 
from it, I observe that in the present age and in this country 
there are fine opportunities for christianity to exert a ‘most 
salutary influence. 

1. There is a growing facility in the means of intercourse. 
Richmond and New-York are in effect, not so far apart as 
Richmond and Baltimore formerly were. And it is really 


easier to go from the Metropolis of our State to Boston, than. 
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once it was to go to Philadelphia. These are particular in- 
stances which might be swelled in the list to an undefinable 
extent. Christians then have a much better opportunity of 
knowing each other, and co-operating in works of love, than 
ay enjoyed in past times. 

- The designs of christian benevolence which have been 
aa and are in a course of execution in this country, afford 
admirable facilities for cultivating a charitable Spirit, and 
performing acts of beneficence. The .dmerican Bible Society, 
for instance, might represent the Genius of christian love 
stretching out its arms, and folding in its warm embrace the 
whole American family. The American Education Society 
might be instrumental in shedding the lights of learning and 
science on young aspirants, in every part of our common 
country. Christians in various divisions of the United States, 
might easily and with vast effect, unite their efforts in build- 
ing up Theological Seminaries in suitable places, so that 
, preachers adapted to the peculiar situation of different por- 
tions of our population, might be sent forth in sufficient num- 
bers. In this way, if local prejudices were laid aside, and 
there were cultivated in their places a hearty disposition in 
all, to assist all as much as they could, religion would then 
be continually winding its cords of love around this whole 
country and binding all parts of it in firm concord. 

And unless something like this can be done, I have no 
hope that we shall be held together. ‘The interests of liberty 
depend on the result of the experiment which we are making 
in this country. And the interests of liberty are intimately 
connected with those of religion pure as it was delivered by 
our Lord and his apostles. There is a war going on against 
both the one and the other :—instead of constitutional free- 
dom, the Hely Allies would have us accept such institutions 
as they are disposed to give us: and instead of the religion 
which we derive from the Bible, they would have us surren- 
der our consciences to priests, and look to ecclesiastics for 
absolution. But let christians do their part well, and all will 
be safe. ‘The church of Christ has such strength in this coun- 
try that no man can gain his point, nor any set of men carry 
their purpose against the opinions and resolutions of the 
Church united in all its parts. And if this nation continues 
to grow and flourish as every patriot prays that it may, it 
will stand as an example for the instruction of the-world. — It 
will afford visible proof that free institutions ennoble man, 
and ensure his political happiness; and that religion unpol- 
luted by worldly alliances, will prevail in its purity, and ex- 
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ert its salutary influences on the whole frame of Society. 
There is a moral power in these United States, which if con- 
centrated, and brought into complete efficiency, is sufficient 
under the auspices of the great Captain of our salvation, to 
regenerate the world. Already America is hailed, as a bene- 
factor, by different and distant nations. ‘There is an union 
and a co-operation of christians in some portions of the coun- 
try, which diffuses the richest gifts of heavenly mercy with a 
liberal hand ; and there are many who rise up and call them 
blessed. It warms and cheers the heart to contemplate this 
example. But it is painful to be obliged to contrast with this 
benevolence, which unfolds in its wide embrace, the North 
and the South, the East and the West, instances of local pre- 
judice, and narrow feelings, which reach no farther than the 
circle in which Self revolves, and confine themselves in the 
limited sphere of personal interests and connexions. Chris- 
tians in this country ought to remember that in the present 
state of the world, they are acting for the benefit or injury of 
mankind; and to realize that every thing selfish and secta- 
rian, local and contracted, utterly misbecomes them and their 
high calling. Many may call this enthusiastic ranting, but 
I cannot help thinking that views and feelings like these, 
would be entertained, if he were now alive, by our devoted 
and distinguished countryman, BRAINERD. 


——a 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY MARK iii. 4. 


And he saith unto them, Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath-days, 
or to do evil? to save life, or to kill? But they held their peace. 


THE morality of the gospel is very strict. It presses on 
us the discharge of duty, with peculiar urgency ; while it 
carries its precepts through the whole range of human obli- 
gation. According to the teaching. of our Lord, neglect of 
duty is as much sin, as violation of the commandments. 

There is also a particular and most marked benevolence in 
the requirements of the gospel. According to all that we 
read in the New Testament, doing good is one of the most 
striking characteristics of a true disciple. And, as we learn 
from the passage before us, avoiding to do good is doing evil, 
refusing to save life when it is in our power, is to destroy 
life. Our wealth, our knowledge, our skill, and all our re- 
sources are to be drawn forth for the purpose of doing good ; 
etherwise, we are held guilty of omission, for which we must 
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answer at the tribunal of Christ. The example of our Saviour 
teaches us this. It is written of him, that he went about doing 
good. And if we should be like him, we must not repose in 
indolent self-indulgence, saying, «* We see nothing for us to 
do ;” but be continually alert and vigilant, quick to observe, 
and prompt to seize every opportunity of benevolent exertion. 
Nay, our ingenuity is to be set to work, and we are to make 
opportunities of doing good, as the votaries of the world make 
opportunities of enjoying pleasure, or accumulating wealth. 

To him on whom the spirit of Christ rests in the fulness 
of its efficiency, this active course of benevolence is nota 
hardship, but a privilege. God put a high honour on man, 
when He determined to employ his instrumentality in com- 
municating blessings to his fellow-man. He who injures and 
destroys, while he is a curse to others, is himself accursed. 
The miseries which we inflict on others, return sooner or 
later, with an awful accumulation of vengeance on our own 
heads; while charity is often more blest in the giver than the 
receiver. 

No man can maintain thecharacter of consistent christianity, 
who does not aspire to be a benefactor. When once the spirit 
of the gospel is breathed into the heart, a stimulus is appli- 
ed, which does not allow one to be idle, or selfish. He is 
restless and disquieted, unless engaged in some work of chris- 
tian benevolence; and that man confers a favour, who points 
out opportunities of doing good. 

The import of the words, is it lawful, used in the text, has 
not perhaps been fully considered. I take the meaning to be 
this; is doing or refraining to do good, that is, doing evil, 
on the Sabbath-day, that which the law requires? The mean- 
ing of the law then is, that whoever has opportunity of doing 
good, whether in sacred or in common time, and neglects it, 
does evil. In the judgment of the law, he is, for this omis- 
sion, counted as a sinner. 

Now it is a very serious question, do the professors of re- 
ligion in general, regulate their lives according to this their 
Saviour’s interpretation of the law? «If ye love me,”’ says 
our Lord “keep my commandments.” Who is willing that 
his works of benevolence should, in the day of judgment, be 
taken for the measure of his love to Christ; as the evidence 
of his discipleship, and of course of his fitness for heaven? It 
does appear to me that there is an inertness in the consciences 
of many christians In relation to this subject, which ought 
greatly to alarm them. This opinion is founded on the fact, 
that numbers, even in this age of benevolent exertion, really 
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do nothing: and others, who are not so inactive, continually 
speak of their sacrijices, when called on to contribute money 
or time to the cause of Christ. ‘This shows the state of the 
heart. Does a lady talk of her sacrifices when she purchases 
a superb shawl for three hundred dollars, or Leghorn flat for 
sixty? Do any think that they make sacrifices when they 
buy the luxuries and conveniences of life? And why not? 
The reason is, they purchase for their own gratification, what 
their taste prefers. ‘They count it their privilege. Now let 
us suppose that the love of professing christians to Christ fully 
corresponded with their profession—would they not esteem it 
as much their privilege and pleasure **to do good and to 
cominunicate’’? as to bestow money in any other way? 

But here it ought to be observed, that as our means and 
resources are limited, there ought to be a deliberate exercise 
of judgment and sound discrimination in their application. 
By careful observation, I have learned that if you supply a 
man with the necessaries of life without care or exertion of 
his own, you render him idle and useless. Regular and per- 
manent provision destroys the industry, and ultimately the 
virtue of all for whom it is made. It operates as a premium 
for pauperism. On the other hand, that charity which pro- 
motes intellectual and moral improvement, which puts men 
in the way of improving their own condition, and furnishes 
motives to vigorous and virtuous action, is in the highest 
degree beneficial. ‘There is a very striking illustration of 
this remark in the history of Sunday Schools. I will advert 
to a particular instance. I know two boys, whose parents 
are equally poor. One of them, has been continually employ- 
ed running about on begging messages, and was permitted to 
eat of the fruits of his employment; the »ther was put to a 
Sabbath School, where his docility and good behaviour at- 
tracted the attention of a benevolent teacher, who put the 
little fellow in the way of doing something for himself. The 
result is, that of these two boys, the former bids fair to be an 
utter nuisance to society ; and the latter is one of the finest 
lads I have ever seen. Such is the difference in the two modes 
of administering charity here employed. ‘They who gave to 
the little beggar, perhaps to get rid of his importunity, failed 
to obey the precept and are guilty of doing evil; they who 
trained up the other to active and useful service, really did 
good. Another illustration of this subject may be. derived 
from the history of the treatment of our Aborigines. For 
many years, if I mistake not, annuities have been granted to 
the Indians by Congress. But, notwithstanding these grants, 
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they have in general been growing poorer and poorer every 
year. At length, men ofa truly charitable spirit went among 
them; and we already see a great change. ‘The Indians, who 
have received Missionaries, and have, for any length of time, 
enjoyed the benefit of their instruction, are putting on a new 
character; are rising in wealth and respectability, and advanc- 
ing in knowledge, and being formed in the mould of chris- 
tianity. Cyrus Kingsbiry, under the patronage of the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, has done more for the Chero- 
kees, I do verily believe, than the Congress of the United 
States. These remarks show that while it brings our souls 
into jeopardy to neglect doing good, there is urgent reason 
for discrimination and selection, in the manner of administer- 
ing our charity. 

And here it may be remarked, that many have not consid- 
ered their obligations sufficiently to form a system of charit- 
able operations. They do, under the impulse of momentary 
feeling, what they ought to do on principle. Hence all their 
efforts are irregular and desultory, and much is left undone, 
which on another plan might be accomplished. I liave not 
time now to pursue this subject; perhaps I may touch on it 
hereafter. ‘This, however, may be said for the present, that 
every christian ought to bring himself to understand and fully 
to realize, that it is as much his duty to “do good and to 
communicate” as it is to provide for his own household. I 
do not say that these duties occupy the same place, but that 
He who commands the one enjoins the other also; and in or- 
dinary circumstances, neither the one nor the other can be 
neglected without sin. 

When this is fully realized, christians will begin to pursue 
a systematic course of benevolent exertion. The discharge of 
this great duty will not be left to the impulses of mere feeling ; 
but careful deliberation and a discriminating judgment will 
be brought to bear upon it. What each one, on honest con- 
scientious inquiry, finds himself able to do, will be done regu- 
lerly.. The men appointed to manage the interests of benev- 
olent societies will know on what to depend. Their move- 
ments will soon show the energy of concentrated action; and 
plans for meliorating the condition of society, will be accom- 
plished with far greater rapidity than they who have not con- 
sidered the subject, supposed to be possible. 

It ought to be understood that no one may draw back from 
such a plan as this without sin. Our ability, in an honest 
and impartial judgment, to do good, is the measure of our 
duty. If we are able to do more, as is most certain, by 
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co-operation with others and by systematic exertions, than we 
can do by desultory and insulated efforts, then we sin if we 
neglect the former, and adopt the latter. 

Moreover it ought to be borne in mind, that we are so con- 
nected with society, that, while we do good in the way of an 
enlightened christian heneeblence. we, in various ways, benefit 
ourselves. Intercourse with men under the influence of sound 
moral and religious principles, is delightful; but the society 
of the rude, the coarse, and the profligate is in a very high 
degree painful. ‘The ungracious son, who by his vicious 
courses, covers his father’s face with shame, and fills his 
mother’s heart with anguish, might have escaped the snares 
laid for him, if wicked companions, by whom he was seduced, 
had from early life been subjected to a sound moral discipline. 


And this would, in all probability, have been the case, had 


the parents of both been wise enough to exert their influence, 
in connexion with others, to establish a really good school, 
and to have procured the services of an able and faithfal min- 
ister of the gospel in their neighbourhood. Itis hardly pos- 
sible for children to be well brought up, in the midst of un- 
taught and vicious young people. It is greatly to a man’s 
interest, then, that his‘neighbour’s children should be well 
educated, and form good moral habits. This particular in- 
stance is mentioned to show how human society is connected 
together, and how selfishness is at war with all our dearest 
interests. Similar observations might be carried to almost 
any extent. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that he who refuses, 
under whatever motive, to do good when it is in his power, 
injures himself, and offends his God; and that we often sup- 
pose that it is out of our power, because we do not adopt the 
proper measures to enable us to obey the benevolent precepts 
of our Saviour. 

All these subjects will be brought up in the day of judg- 
ment, and the scrutiny which all must undergo, will decide 
who was a disciple in name only, and who had the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Epwarps. 
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For the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 
A NEW PROJECT. 


Sir,—lI do not know whether you will think it proper to 
insert the following communication in any of your religious 
publications; and I am not very anxious that you should. 


VoL. VI. oO. 12.—December. 1825. 79 
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For IT am very uncertain whether it will accomplish the pur- 
pose which I have in view. You may, then, dg just as you 
please. 

Although I live in a remote and sequestered place, I am 

not without the aspirings of a laudable ambition ; and am 
really not a little desirous to distinguish myself in the world. 
Various plans have been laid for the accomplishment of this 
object, which, on consideration, I have been obliged to relin- 
quish in despair. At first I thought of turning physiologist, 
and projecting a new system the. very opposite of the lately 
fashionable scheme of Gall and Spurzheim. I designed to 
take the feet as the subject of my ingenuity, and to build 
new system of mental philosophy on that very important but 
much underrated part of our frame. There are joints, and 
ligatures, and protuberances about the feet in numbers quite 
suilicient for my purpose. And I found-it easy to collect a 
great many facts to show that there is a very close connexion 
between these lowest parts of the body and the operatioris of 
the intellect. For instance, I have very often observed that 
people in a theatre, or a public hall listening to a poetical 
orator, and in other places too which I shall forbear to name, 
give very strong and sonorous expressions of their feelings, 
by certain ra pid and violent mations of their feet. And I felt 
myself able to produce a ver y plausible and very surprising 
argument that the soul is placed | in the feet; or at any rate 
that many of the organs by which the intellect acts have 
their locality there. This the ‘ory has the special recommen- 
dation of being the ve ery newest thing, that has been thought 
of on this subject. And novel/y is essential to my purpose. 
On mature deliberation, however, I abandoned this. plan, 
because I very sagely conclnded that it would be building my 
reputation on too unstable a foundation. 
- ¥n the next place, I thought of becoming lawyer; but a 
little consideration convinced me that this is a subject per- 
fectly exhausted, and that no opening was left fora man of 
genius to display bis talents. And to tell you the truth, I could 
see no reason, in the general character of our Legislatures, 
to hope for any advantageous change. It is true, in every 
annual statute book I have seen « amendments” enough any 
time these twenty years—But they always put me in mind of 
Young’s “baptized infidel’?’—The things were worse for 
mending. I could therefore hope for no distinction, when 
there was no prospect of improvement. 

My eager aspirations next turned to a professorship in 
some literary institution. But I soon gave up this plan; 
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because our colleges are too poor to make a man rich—And in 
this country fame without money is the merest bubble in the 


_ world :—and as for the great University, when it shall be 


completed—I am not prophet enough to say when that will 
be—the whole amount of its annuity will be little enough to 
keep it in repair. And I cansee no great things to be achieved, 
where the principal business will be taking away decayed 
and worn out boards, and replacing them with new ones. 

Thus have I, in various ways, been obliged to abandon 
my plans—At length however, I have fallen on that which 
[am sure will succeed. Ihave sir determined to invent. a 
NEW RELIGION. ‘This will dotoa tittle. Yet Lam not such 
a fool as to deny christianity. It is too late in the day to 
gain reputation by this method. It has been tried often 
enough already. And infidelity is out of fashion now. Be- 
sides I hate to tread in the beaten track. There is no dis- 
tinction in that. My plan then is to be very zealous for the 
name, and yet have nothing of the thing. ‘This will suit the 
majority precisely. And I have no doubt of becoming most 
exceedingly popular. But that you may understand a little 
of my plan, let me state a few particulars, that I intend to 
prove for the comfort of all who love this world better than 
any other, and have no wish to go to heaven, until they can’t 
help it. 

And first, while I pretend to very great zeal for chris- 
tianity, I intend to prove that, except in a very few unessen- 
tial particulars, it is no better than any other religion sin- 
cerely professed : in other words, to make my system more 
paradoxical and popular, [shall demonstrate that ev ery 
sincere Mahometan or Hindoo is a very good Christian. 

In the next place, I intend to show that a true christian is, 
and ought to be, characterized by what he does not, rather 
than by what he does believe. Or again, to express the same 
thing in other words, that, of all that the church has received 
since the beginning, the less a man believes the more genuine 
and Scriptural is his faith. 

This is a very copious subject, and accordingly it will 
lead me to treat of a great many particulars; thus, 

In the third place, I shall, to the utter confusion of a great 
many bigots, demonstrate that a true believer never did, and 
never can, believe a great many things taught in the Bible. 
As for example, although Scripture teaches that man ts prone 
to evil as the sparks fly upwards, [ shall show that he is 
born in a state of indifference to both good and evil, and that 
he may be led either way with equal facility. Nay, if it will 
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make me more popular, I do not know but that I will under- 
take to prove that his propensities are all to a life of virtue ; 
and that when he does fall into vicious courses, it is because 
some violence is done to his natural disposition. And here I 
intend to show one of the master strokes of my ingenuity ; 
for I will prove as clear as day, that one great reason why 
men are so corrupt is, that a certain set of teachers are con- 
tinually dinging in their ears, that they are aliens and apos- 
tates ; that their hearts are depraved and their lives sinful ; 
and that it is their first duty to repent, and turn from their 
sins. And I will honestly confess that one reason why I shall 
insist on this topic is, that until I succeeded in convincing 
myself of this very comfortable truth, I could never hear one 
of those croakers, without feeling a little uneasiness of con- 
science. But now I am satisfied that if Iam a sinner, they 
who forever harp on the doleful string of human depravity, 
have to bear the blame of it. 

But again; although the Bible teaches that all have gone 
out of the way, and that none doeth good, no not one—I in- 
tend to show, that however the case might have been in for- 
mer times, it is not so now; that there is many an honest 
fellow among us, who has the very best heart in the world ; 
and if he does not love his Maker and his neighbour as the 
law requires, it is because he can’t help it. 

Farther ; I shall prove that when the Bible teaches the 
necessity of conversion, it only means that Jews and heathens 
must become christians. But that among us, in this christian 
country, there is no place for all this ; that being born with- 
out sin, there Is no necessity why we should be born again ; 
and that no man need be under any apprehension as to his 
future state because he is an unconverted man. 

And yet farther; as there are very grievous fears enter- 
tained by many of punishment after death, I mean to prove 
that eter nal, everlasting, and words of this import, mean, 
when applied to the wicked, temporary, of short duration, &c. 
In a word, it is my purpose to put a new face and meaning on 
the whole Bible ; and to present human nature under such an 
aspect of purity, and of moral power, that it shall appear 
the most wonderful thing in the world that man should need 
a Saviour—and while accomplishing all this, and even nulli- 
fying nine-tenths of the Bible, I will crown the whole, or 
cap the climax, as school boys and rhetoricians say, by demon- 
strating that I am the only man in the world, who truly un- 
derstands the Scriptures. i 
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But these achievements have respect to doctrine. In regard 
to practice, I shall do things equally striking and acceptable. 
The detail here might be tedious—I will only observe then, 
that I intend to prove that our Maker gave us passions and 
appetites that we might gratify them; that self-denial and 
precision are ungentlemanly, and of course unchristian ; that 
dancing and theatrical shows are, no unsuitable preparation 
for devotion; nay, that a gentleman or lady may be as de- 
vout in a theatre ora ball room as in a church ; that, although 
the Scripture says, «Is any merry let him sing psalms”— 
and ¢* pray without ceasing’’—yet psalm-singing and prayer- 
meetings, are proofs positive of hypocrisy ; and that a truly 
liberal mind is above all these vulgar things. 

And here, I wiil inform you that unbounded liberality will 
be my chief praise. I will show that we ought to fratertiize 
with Mahometans, Hindoos, Hottentots, and New-Zealan- 
ders ; that the sincere worshipper of Juggernaut or of the. 
Mantes Oratorii is to be recognized as a brother in the faith 
which I teach. Ina word, the church which I mean to es- 
tablish if I can, and the love which I inculcate, embrace all 
creeds and professions of men, except those perverters of truth, 
commonly called orthodox christians. ‘Them and their system, 
I cannot tolerate. But while I hate and despise them with 
all my heart, and believe that «if there is a hell at all, it 
was made for them ;”’ my art is such that I always succeed 
in laying the whole odium of this hatred on them. My method 
is this—I confess here, that I am not an original, but I need 
not tell you from whom I borrowed—my method is this, to 
speak often and loud about liberality, and generosity, and 
love and meekness, and in short to say as many handsome 
poetical things as possible concerning “ the milk of human 
kindness ;”’ and just as frequently, to say the sharpest things 
I can concerning the bigotry and intolerence of the orthodox, 
and to use the most scornful and contemptuous words in our 
language, respecting their weakness, credulity, superstition 
and ignorance. In this way I gratify my dislike of these 
bigots; and at the same time make the world believe that I 
am another Eliphaz Liberalissimus. 

Your patience for one other particular, and I shall be done. 
{t'is my maxim that every sincere man’s faith is right, be it 
what it may. Now as I am thus liberal, I require all others 
to show the same liberality to me. I could indeed wish that 
all others enjoyed as clear light as I do; but this thing docs 
not concern me much. If men will but acknowledge that I - 
am right, I will very readily return their kindness. But if 
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they dare to refuse this acknowledgment, I know well how to 
make them suffer for it. And what do you suppose, sir, is 
my unfailing resource? Why at once, I cry out persecution! 
persecution! And Lring in their ears, charges on Calvin and 
Servetus, and Cranmer and Knox, and Smithfield. fires, and . 
a thousand such things, until the people begin to think that 
such men ought to be hunted out of society. I have tried 
this thing, and have succeeded most triumphantly, in con- 
vincing the multitude, that men, who refused to acknowledge 
that wherein I differed from them, I was as sound in the faith 
as they, and that although we were going on in exactly op- 
posite directions, we were all going directly to the same 
place, were in heart the bitterest and most blood-thirsty per- 
secutors in the world. 

You have here, sir, a brief sketch of a part of my system, 
and an imperfect exhibition of my qualifications for support- 
ing it. And I think you will acknowledge that it has novelty 
suilicient to attract the multitude. 

But do you ask to what end this commanication? If so, 
although [ think that a likely man, as you pretend to be, 
ought to be able to make a pretty shrewd guess on this sub- 
ject, yet Ido not see why IL should hesitate to tell you. I 
observed then, in the beginning, that L live in a very seques- 
tered spot. I might sit here in my chimney corner for half 
a century, and nobody weuld know much about me. Now I 
don’t like this obscurity—I wish to come out and be seen and 
talked about ; to get fame and bread. And as -you are ina 
public place, and have I suppose many correspondents, I 
thought that you could if you would, give me the information 
that | want. I have tried my hand in a private way, and 
whatever may be the opinion of others where I am known, I 
have no doubt of my abilities. But as I wish to take at once, 
and make a great noise, I desire to be informed in what place 
the passion for novelty rages most—Would it be best for me 
to go to Washington and exhibit myself to the Members of 
Congress and the Foreign Ambassadors ; or to come to Rich- 
mond and let the Members of the Virginia Legislature, and 
the good citizens of the metropolis witness my powers: or 
are they too much taken up, at these seats of government 
with the presidential election ; and had I better go to Peters- 
burg or Norfolk, where the good people need something en- 
tertaining, edifying and diverting ?—I wish you to understand 
too, that I should like to have the coast as clear as possible; 
please to inform me then what competitors will probably be 

in my way at these several places. On the one hand I should 
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wish not to come in contact with a stiff orthodox preacher, as 
I have no desire in the first onset, to engage in controversy 
with a formidable antagonist ;—and on the other hand, I 
should not like for the theatre to be occupied, or the public 
attention to be divided by a new company of Comedians, or 
by the Mummy; or even by a new show of devil-fish, lions 
whelps, and: monkies; for it is my fixed and unalterable 


purpose, come what will of it, to let the world know that I 
am SOMEBODY. 


adie 


For the Evan. and Lit. Magazine. 
THE PASTORAL OFFICE—Licensure—COrdination—and Installation, 


Mr. Eprror,—Among your readers there are, no doubt, a 
number of clergymen, whose duties and trials are peculiar to 
the high and responsible office which they fill. This circam- 
stance would justify the expectation, that in your Magazine, 
devoted to the public good, and especially to the interests of 
the church, there should appear a succession of pieces relating 
chiefly, if net exclusively, to the office of the ministry. Your 
readers will recollect that this subject has not been entirely 
neglected. They will especially remember the remarks of 
«6A Layman,” of Goochland. ‘These remarks, in general, 
were excellent, and calculated to be useful. We regret, how- 
ever, to say, that we can bestow on. them only this qualified 
approbation. They furnish’ intrinsic evidence that they are 
the production of a Layman; not of one who knew-from ex- 
perience the anxieties, the difficulties, the discouragements 
which are the lot of those who labour in word and doctrine. 
Without advocating the criminal deficiencies and blunders 
which he censures, we honestly think he raises the standard 
of ministerial qualification and performance too high. Let 
him dispose of those as he pleases, whom he characterizes by 
their pronunciation of the austere ; but let them spare in the 
church, to feed the flock, the laborious, judicious and useful 
pastors, who cannot equal, and who never aim to equal, this 
standard. We are acquainted with some who were, by these 
remarks, built up, not in their most holy faith, but in their 
neglect of public worship; because the preacher, on whose 
ministry they had the opportunity of attending, fell, in their 
opinion, a few degrees below this mark. 

Without presuming to dictate to you, in the discharge of your 
editorial duties, we propose that each number of the Maga- 
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zine hereafter shall contain observations relating chiefly to 
the PASTORAL OFFICE. ‘The importance of this subject must 
be obvious to all. ‘To increase the prudence, the knowledge, 
the zeal, or in any degree to benefit a pastor, is to benefit 
the flock which he is appointed to feed. Nor is it material 
from what quarter such hints may come. Clergymen, who 
possess the spirit of their office, will cheerfully and gladly 
hear the instructions, and even the censures, of judicious and 
pious laymen. But from the knowledge, observation, and 
experience of each other, they cannot fail to derive important 
advantage. Nor can it be doubted that there are a sufficient 
number of your correspondents well qualified to aid you in 
performing this task. If you approve of the plan, and con- 
sider it expedient, you may insert in the present number of the 
Magazine, the following remarks on, Licensure, Ordination, 
‘and Installation. 

Of these three Licensure is the first in order, and—the first 
in importance. As this opinion may differ from that held by 
some others, the reasons on which it is founded will be briefly 
stated. 

It will be admitted by all, that preaching the gospel is the 
most important part of ministerial duty. By this it pleases 
God to save those who believe. But how can they believe in 
him, of whom they have not heard; and how can they hear 

without a preacher? ‘The Presbyterian church, to whose order 
and manner of performing these rites, we chiefly refer, teaches 
her children to believe that, « The Spirit of God maketh the 
reading, but especially the preaching of the word, an effectual 
mean of convincing and converting sinners, and of building 
them up in holiness : and comfort, through faith unto salv ation.” 
That rite, then, by which a man is pavented with authority 
to perform the most important part of his duty, ought, it is 
presumed, to be considered more interesting than those which 
authorize him to perform less important parts of that duty. 
When a candidate is licensed, he is invested with authority 
to preach; when he is afterwards ordained, his authority is 
extended no farther than to administer the two sealing ordi- 
nances, and to act as a member of the judicatories of the church. 
These, though important duties, are certainly Jess so than 
preaching the gospel. The practice and the language of 
Paul, will place this point in its true light. The Lord sent 
me nol lo baptize, but to preach the gospel ; and he thanks God 
that he had baptized but few of the Corinthians, lest they 
should say he had baptized in his own name.. But if the ad- 
ministration of this ordinance was as important as preaching 
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the gospel, he would have performed this part of his duty, 


and risked all consequences. : 

From the Constitution of the Presbyterian church it may 
be inferred that Licensure is more important than ordination, 
The trials and examinations which precede the first, are 
more extensive and more particular than those which precede 
the latter. If the candidate has gone through the whole 
course of study, prescribed in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton ; and if he is licensed and ordained by the same 
Presbytery, there is not a single subject on which he need be 
re-examined, previously to ordination. 

True, the licentiate is called a *« probationer ;” which im- 
plies that, in a certain sense, he is still on trial. But with 
whom is he on trial? Certainly, as it regards preaching the 
gospel, not with the Presbytery, whose public and solemn 
act has declared their opinion of his fitness, and their author- 
ity to perform thisduty. But he is on trial with the churches. 
Though Presbytery have authorized him to preach, they cannot 
impose him on any particular congregation as their pastor : 
this can only be the result of choice; and choice necessarily 
implies some degree of trial which precedes it. 

By receiving license to preach, his relation to the church 
is changed. Previously to this event he was one of the mem- 
bers; but now, in the judgment of the Presbytery, he is 
called by the Head of the church, to become one of her pub- 
lic instructors. He is now authorized to proclaim the good 
news of the kingdom, to explain the mysteries of redemption, 
to offer pardon, in the name of a crucified Saviour, to perigh- 
ing sinners, and beseech them to be reconciled to God. 

Ordination is done by prayer, with the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery. This is performed when a congre- 
gation, after sufficient trial, shall choosé a licentiate as their 
pastor ; or when, in the judgment of the Presbytery, the 
necessities of the church require it. He is now authorized to 
perform every part of ministerial duty ; and is thus set apart 
to the full work of the gospel ministry ; to administer the 
sacraments; of course to judge of the fitness of applicants to 
receive these holy ordinances. He is thus engaged in adding 
members to the visible church ; or rather in declaring whom: 
the Spirit of God has prepared for this union. He now be-- 
comes a member of Presbytery, of Synod, and, when a 
pointed for the purpose, a member of the General Assembly, 
If invited by the session, or bench of Elders, in any partice 
ular congregation, he may act as Moderator of that body, 
and aid them in their deliberations. oe 
vor. VI. WV. 12.—December, 1825. 80 
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Installation is performed either by the Presbytery, or by 
a committee, appointed for that purpose. The rite itself is 
very simple, though solemn. The pastor-elect, after a ser- 
mon adapted to the occasion, is required to make a public 
declaration of his willingness to become the pastor of that 
congregation, and to discharge the duties of that ofice, with 
fidelity” and zeal. The people also are required to give a 
public expression of their willingness to receive him for their 
pastor, encourage him in his labour , receive and improve his 
ministrations, and contribute to his support. Prayer is of- 
fered up for the pastor and his flock; to each of whom a 
charge, suited to the occasion, is delivered. Thus the pas- 
toral relation is constituted—a relation which can be dissolv- 
ed only by the Presbytery, through whose agency it was at 
first constituted. 

In consequence of this relation, the pastor has a right to 
the prayers of his people, their obedience in the Lord, and 
at least a comfortable suppert for himself and family. They 
have a right to his time, his talents and his learning to be 
zealously devoted to their spiritual advantage. ‘The relation- 
ship is mutual, and of the most sacred and endearing nature. 
He is their pastor ; and they are his flock. If they withhold 
their prayers for his success, withdraw from his ministry, or 
neglect to provide for his support, they violate the sacredness 
of obligation, and grieve the Spirit of Christ. If, while they 
discharge their duty, he should employ his time, his talents 
and his ‘Jearning i in other pursuits, not connected with their 
edification ; In the acquisition of wealth, or fame, or in the 
mere indulgence of the flesh, he violates his own solemn. pro- 
mise, and forfeits his claim to be considered a good steward, 
a faithful pastor. By the reciprocal interchange of affections, 
and the mutual discharge of relative duties, the peace and 
prosperity of the church will be secured and promoted. 

A few remarks present themselves from the preceding ob- 
servations. If the preaching of the gospel is the most impor- 
tant, part of ministerial duty, then the licensing of candidates 
is, to say the least, as solemn and important a rite, as that 
of ordination ; of course, it should be made as interesting 
as possible. Some Presbyterics, however, merely comply 
with the letter of the Constitution: They do it in private ; 
that is, not in the presence of a congregation ; the prayer is 
accompanied with no other address, with no other reference 
to the nature of that high and responsible office with which 
the candidate is invested, than the form prescribed. It is not 
denied but this is a valid licensure. But if performed in the 
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presence of a congregation, could. it not, by the remarks of 
a judicious, pious and experienced preacher of the gospel, be 
rendered highly useful to the candidate himself, and deeply — 
impressive to the people who are present? If it could, is it 
expedient to permit the occasion to pass without such im- 
provement ?—an occasion, as it regards the candidate, which 
will never return, The constitution does not, forbid such an 
improvement; while the usefulness of the candidate, and the 
edification of the people might be promoted, 

Again ; we see that a licentiate is a probationer in no other 
sense than many ordained ministers are. The Rev. A. B. 
has been pastor of a church for five years ; but that relation 
is now dissolved, and he is without pastoral charge. C.D. 
is a licentiate, and is called a probationer. A vacant con- 
gregation invites them both to preach, with the view of choos- 
ing .one of them as pastor. With that church they are both 
alike, and in the same sense, probationers; not for the gos- 
pel ministry, but for the pastoral office. C. D. the licentiate, 
is chosen; and his probation, for the present, is ended; 
while that of A. B. continues, until a call from some other 
charge is presented. The same preacher may be a proba- 
tioner, at several successive times, during his ministry. 

The opinion, therefore, held by some, is at least question- 
able, that a man, regularly authorized to preach the gospel, 
may, at his own pleasure, resign the office with which he has 
been invested, provided he has not been ordained ; but that 
after ordination, he cannot resign his office, and be blameless. 
That is, it would seem, he may give up the most important 
part of the ministerial office, but cannot give up those parts 
which are confessedly of minor importance. This opinion 
implies that there.is more sacredness in ordination than in 
licensure: but if the sacredness of the rite is derived from the 
importance of the duty which it authorizes the man to per- 
form, there is more sacredness in licensure than in ordination, 
He is licensed to preach the gospel—the most important duty; 
he is authorized todo no more than this by ordination, than 
to administer the sacraments, and sit as a member of the 
judicatories of the church—the less important daties, 

The question is sometimes agitated—lIs it expedient to or- 
dain a man sine titulo; thatis, without, at the same time, 
installing him pastor ef a congregation? If this be inexpe- 
dient, is it not equally so to dissolve the pastoral relation? 
When a pastor is dismissed from his charge, he is placed in 
precisely the same situation, and stands in the same relation 
to the church, with the man who is ordained, but not installed. 
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It is, too, the act of the Presbytery which places them both 
in this situation. | 

We conclude, Mr. Editor with expressing the hope of 
seeing, in each number of your Magazine, some useful obser- 
vations relating to the Pastoral Office. The subject itself is 
inexhaustible. No office, in which man can be placed, has a 
more intimate connexion with the best interests of the church 
and of the world. PASTOR. 


Rn 
FOR THE EVANGELICAL AND LITERARY MAGAZINE. ~ 


Sir,—I hope that the proposition which I am about to make, 

Will not offend the members of any religious Society among 
us. It has nv reference to their opinions or celebrations ; but 
to an existing evil that spreads widely and is deeply felt in 
the country. For my part, although I do not acknowledge 
the obligation to observe any time as holy, but the Sabbath, 
yet I always take pleasure, when it is in my power, in unit- 
ing with my fellow-christians in the religious celebration of 
such days as Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. But this 
has nothing to do with my object in this communication. 
_ My proposal, sir, is briefly this, that the best measures that 
tan be devised, be forthwith adopted to abolish CurisTMAs. 
_ My reason is, that the abuse of this holy day has become 
inveterate, and is monstrous. Holy day! According to the 
general practice of the country, it may be considered as holy, 
for the same reason that the present notorious alliance of 
crowned heads in Europe is called holy, This, I take it, is 
either by the rule of contraries; or in the way of bitter irony, 
as sometimes we say of an individual, a saint! when we 
mean that he is an incomprehensible villain. So, when we 
speak of the holy alliance, we intend to say that it is the 
vilest association that ever was formed; the most detestable 
conspiracy that ever was undertaken against the liberties of 
mankind. In like manner, when we call Christmas a holy 
day, we mean, or that we may speak truth ought to mean, 
that it is the season for committing more sin than is commit- 
ted at any other season, and exhibiting greater folly than is 
exhibited in all the rest of the year. ; 

As it does not become me to speak of high matters, I shall 
not here notice the recess of our Legislative bodies at this 
season of the year, nor of the loss of their precious time to 
the State. This may, for aught that I know, all be very 
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well. Some little relaxation, some dissipation of thought and 
care may be very necessary, after the severe labours, by day 
and by night of our lawgivers, from the first Monday until 
the twenty-fifth day of December : and this especially as the 
work is new to a great many members, and of course, so 
much the harder for them. It is not my fashion to be severe 
towards those who labour for the public good. I therefore 
pass by the Assembly’s Christmas. 

I have some doubts, too, whether it is necessary to mention 
the destruction of gun-powder. which uniformly takes place on 
the occasion. ‘This may perhaps be beneficial. Because the 
more gun-powder is used, the more must be made. The 
fashion then of firing guns, squibs and crackers may promote 
domestic manufactures, and of course ought to be encouraged 
by all true patriots. Besides, it tends greatly to promote a true 
republican simplicity of taste. For you must confess, I am 
sure, that he is pleased with very cheap and simple pleasures, 
who is delighted with the flash of powder and the noise of the 
explosion. If there were no other evidence, this would be 
amply sufficient, that apprentice boys and little negroes in 
town and country enjoy highly that which affords so exquisite 
pleasure to many of our young gentlemen. I remember too 
that in that most truly American and patriotic song, Vankee 
Doodle, Jonathan expressed high gratification on hearing the 
noise of a great gun ‘as big as a log of maple.” The prin- 
cipal stress, you may observe, if you will read the whole 
song, is laid on the quantity of powder destroyed, and the 
very loud noise produced. 


And every time they fired it off, 

_ It took a HORN OF POWDER ; 

It made a noise like father’s gun, 
Only a NATION LOUDER ! 


This song was written, be it observed, in the good old 
days of genuine republicanism; and the sentiment expressed 
here with so much naivete, is common to all unrefined minds, 
whether they inhabit black or white, young or old folks, north- 
ern.men or southern. Quly I have thought that there is more 
truth to nature and more simplicity of taste among us south- 
ern people than among our northern brethren, because we 
love noise more than they do. I confess, however, that I have 
never yet kept a thanksgiving day in New-England; nor 
have I ascertained how far north it is a college custom to fire 
squibs and crackers, and so may not be exactly qualified to 
decide. | : 
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On the whole, I am in doubt as to the policy of abolishing 
this part of the Christmas custom ; especially as I have ob- 
served so strong a propensity in many ef my countrymen to 
delight in noise. In places where, according to our admir- 
able militia system, a piece of field artillery is located, the 
young men have a glorious opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves. In other places, where they are not so fortunate, 
muskets, pistols and crackers afford a very tolerable means 
of making a racket. But what has struck me as more worthy 
of notice than perhaps any thing else, is the expedient of the 
poor boys in the country and the little negroes, who cannot 
afford to burn powder. It consists in hewing a place smooth 
on a log of green wood at the wood-pile: on which one little 
urchin spits a mouthful of spittle, another places a bright 
coal of fire, and a third strikes it immediately with the back 
pas of an axe. The sound is really as loud as many a col- 
ege cracker that I have heard! 

But if Christmas sports of this kind are to be tolerated, 
because they indicate a high relish of simple pleasures, which 
it would be cruel to abridge; what ought to be thought of the 
very common disposition to drink freely, which prevails on 
that day? Is this also to be endured? Ihave been greatly 
amused as well as provoked at the reasoning employed to jus- 
tify the indulgences to which I now refer. In many a family 
that I know, an enormous bow] of egg-nogg is brewed and 
drunk, because it is Christmas! Parents, children, servants, 
old, young, white, black, and yellow, must drink egg-nogge 
(if they can get it) because it is Christmas times! The man 
who drinks too freely all the year roand for any reason that 
you please, gets drunk at this season, because, forsooth, it is 
Christmas. The poor negroes too, hoard up the little money 
they can procure, that they may purchase whisky enough to 
get royally drunk. And instead of buying little comforts, 
which would add to their enjoyments during the whole winter, 
they spend it all in drink, for the same potent reason. 

Besides, there is a general relinquishment of all business 
during the seagon. A man, who values his time, and wishes 
to make most of it, must do every thing for himself. Prin- 
ters, tailors, blacksmiths, carpenters, shoemakers, all re- 
fuse to do a single turn, because .it is Christmas. During 
this present season, I applied to a blacksmith to do an hour’s 
job, which it was important I should have done, and his re- 
ply was, ** Work at Christmas!!! Why I never heard of such 
a thing in my born days.—No: I wo’nt work for any man at 
Christmas.” In truth, I have often been afraid that I should 
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neither get food to eat, nor fire to keep me warm, because it 
was Christmas. 

In a word, the country presents at this season of the year, 
one general scene of dissipation, and idleness. The phleg- 
matic sit and drink seriously and steadily ; while the lively 
and volatile laugh and chatter, and kick up their heels, play 
rough jokes, and shout with all their force of lungs :—and if 
you inquire what it is all for, no earthly reason is assigned, 
or thought necessary, except this, «« Why man! it is Christ- 
mas.” I have often seen a company of two or three dozen 
people, acknowledge at once, that this was invincible reason- 
ing, and most admirable wit. But while I admire sound 
logic, delight in wit, heartily approve humour, and endeav- 
our to promote cheerfulness, I confess that [ have no relish 
fou noise and nonsense. And I cannot see how one iofa of 
good is to be derived from these exploits of dulness. 

While, then, 1 would allow legislators to take a little re- 
laxation from their oppressive labours, young men to shoot 
guns and fire crackers because it preserves simplicity of taste, 
and the little black boys to imitate them with the axe and coal 
of fire, I humbly propose that Christmas be abolished from 
this time, forth and forever. 

Or if this should be thought carrying the matter too far, I 
would amend the resolution by limiting it to the time, when 
our countrymen shall acknowledge that it is not correct in 
taste or sound in morals to spend a season in idleness, in- 
temperance, dissipation and folly, because that season is 
thought to be the anniversary of the birth of the Saviour of 
sinners ! A Country CoRRESPONDENT. 


— Ea 


~~ 


For the Evangelical and Literary Magazine, 
MINUTE CRITICISMS. 


Mr. Ep1rror,—I have received more valuable instruction 
from preachers of the Gospel, than from any other class of 
persons whatever. I hope that I feel truly grateful, and I 
know that I am disposed to be entirely respectful. In this 
temper of mind and with the view of making a slight return 
for various favours, I venture to suggest a remark or two on 
common improprieties in the use of words. 

It is certainly desirable that there should be nothing in the 
pulpit to .offend a correct taste, nothing unintelligible to a 
man who speaks pure English, and is unacquainted with the 
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technical language of theology, and the cant phrases, which 
have been brought into use by writers and preachers of res- 
pectable character. These are things too obvious to be in- 
sisted on ; I shall therefore at once proceed to exemplify my 
remarks, 

A considerable number of my clerical fr iends, when speak- 
ing, both in their sermons and prayers, of the deep impres- 
sion which it is desirable that divine truth should make on the 
heart, frequently use the phrase, feeling sense ;—thus «Grant 
us a feeling sense of divine things.”” What is the necessity 
or propriety of the epithet feeling, here applied? Can there 
be a sense, in the meaning of the term as used, without feel- 
ing? Nay, is it not a feeling feeling of divine truth that is 
prayed for? 

This example reminds me of another very common impro- 
priety in the use of the word grant ;—thus a preacher will 
say, *“* Grant to bless us with a feeling sense of divine things! 
—Grant to pour out thy spirit”—and I have even heard, 
‘© Grant to give a rich blessing.” Tie impropriety of this 
manner of speaking will appear at once by putting the mean- 
ing of the word in place of the word itself. Johnson says, 
‘* Grant—to bestow what cannot be claimed of right.” Grant 
to bless, then is, bestow freety to bless, §c, 

There is another term in very common use, which is_per- 
fectly understood by those who customarily attend prayer 
meetings ; but which sounds very strangely to the men who 
while they speak pure English, but seldom go to charch:— 
it is the word solemnizxe ; thus a preacher will often ask his 
Maker to solemnize the minds of his hearers ; and will charge 
them to solemnize their hearts. This word in its legitimate 
use, signifies, either, to celebrate with religious rites, as we 
say to solemnize a marriage; or to perform religiously once a 
year, as when the Jews solemnized the passover, or the feast 
of dedication, or any other annual festival. Now when a 
man, who has these senses of the term fixed in his mind, 
hears a preacher pray, that the hearts of his hearers may be 
solemnizxed, how can he help being startled, and even tempted 
to smile at the strange application of the term? 

The next thing that I shall mention is a small matter, but 
it is perhaps worth a moment’s notice. Several times during 
the last year, I have heard preachers pray, that their hearers 
may have come together with purposes becoming the worship 
of Deity. Now I take it that it is too late to pray that men 
may do in a certain way, what is already done. 
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As the remarks which have been made, regard the use of 
words commonly employed in prayer, I am reminded by them’ 
of a particular circumstance, in the manner of prayer and of 
preaching too, by which not a few preachers give to some of 
their hearers considerable offence. It is the harsh, loud tone 
of voice, in which they choose to express their thoughts and 
desires. In travelling about the country, I have often heard 
a preacher’s voice, before I could see the church in which he 
was ofliciating.—The churches indeed are not so large and 
lofty as to be visible at any great distance; but this makes 
such vociferation the less necessary, because a small house is 
easily filled by the voice. This manner is particularly dis- 
agreeable in prayer. It resembles heathenism too strongly, 
one would think, to please a.christian audience. The God 
whom we worship is not deaf, nor can he sleep. I have in 
view now, the contest between the Jewish prophet and the 
priests of Baal, and as the case is very appropriate, I will 
transcribe a part of the narrative. | 

‘*And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, 
[the priests of Baal] and said, cry aloud: for he is a god; 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a Journey, 
or peradventure lie sleepeth, and must be awaked. And they 
CRIED ALOUD, and cut themselves after their manner with 
knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them.”’— 
Is it not deplorable that any of the ministers of the gospel 
should, in any respect, imitate the priests of Baal? 

These hints are thrown out for the purpose of exciting 


preachers, who may read them, to attend to their style and. - 


manner, and as far as possible to correct every thing that 
violates English idiom, or offends good taste. They may do 
this, and yet accommodate their discourses to the very plainest 
of their hearers. A good taste is pleased by the most per- 
fect simplicity both in language and manner, in the pulpit. 
This simplicity is especially called for in prayer. It is out- 
rageous to hear a man owning himself and his hearers to be 
miserable sinners, and yet pleading in swelling words, and 
making rhetorical flourishes, before the high and holy God. 
But surely in this case, a word will be sufficient for a wise 
man. 

Before concluding this desultory communication, I wish 
to drop one hint more. Let preachers avoid as much as pos- 
sible, all set phrases, all catch words; all forms of speech of 
perpetual recurrence. I know some ministers of the gospel, 
who in the course of their sermons bring out particular words 
in every sentence, almost as regularly as the almanac maker 

VoL. vi. NO. 12.—December, 1823. 81 | 
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places the dominical letter in his calendar. ‘The preacher, 

perhaps, does not notice them ; or he thinks them emphatic, 

or ornamental ; but they are very wearisome to the hearer. 
MINUTISSIMUS. , 


.—— 


Review.— Memoirs of the public and private life of John 
Howard, the Philanthropist, compiled from his own Diary, 
in the possession of his family ; his confidential letters; the 
communications of his surviving relatives and friends; and 
and other authentic sources of information. By JAMEs 
Batpwin Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law. 4to. pp. 690. London, 1818. 


Wuo has not heard of the great philanthropist ? Every one 
has read the splendid eulogiums pronounced on him by Burke, 
Foster and Chalmers ; and yet very few of our countrymen 
have had the opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the true elements of his charac ter, and tracing his ex- 
traordinary actions of benevolence to their proper cause. 
The large and expensive volume, of which we have just given 
the title, will in all probability be seen by very few of our 
readers, and without access to it, they will never be fully ac- 
quainted with John Howard. We have therefore thought 
that we should perform an acceptable service by giving such 
asketch, as our limits would permit, of this truly admirable 
man. 

The author of this work is advantageously known in the 
literary world, as one of the Editors of the Investigator, a 
valuable quarterly publication, conducted by him in conjunc- 
tion with the Reverend Dr. Collyer of London, and the Rev. 
Dr. Raffles of Liverpool—as well as author of severai other 
publications. In the preface, he gives a full account of the 
sources of his information, and the authorities on which he 
relies to sustain his statements. ‘These were so ample as to 
put the reader beyond all doubt as io the truth of the state- 
ments. 

In the very brief sketch which the nature of our andertak- 
ing allows us to give, a great many particulars, which would 
interest the reader, must be omitted. We shall attempt, how- 
ever, to give a fair exhibition of the principles of action 
adopted by this very uncommon man. Should we succeed in 
this effort, very important information may be derived from 
the following pages. The benevolent labours of no private 
individual, of any age or nation since the days of the apos- 
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iles, have excited as deep an interest as those of Howard the 
Philanthropist. 

He was born about the year 1727 at Clapton, in the parish 
of Hackney near London. His father was an upholsterer 
and carpet-warehouse-man, in which trade he acquired a con- 
siderable fortune. The elder Howard, was a: Dissenter of 
Calvinistic principles ; and as to church government, an In- 
dependent.—He selected for his son, as was very natural, 
tutors who agreed with him in religious views, with the de-« 
sign of training up the boy in his own way, and preparing 
him to pursue a trade. In conformity with this design, at a 
suitable time he was put as an apprentice to a large whole- 
sale grocer in London. The father died before the son’s ap- 
prenticeship expired: and he having no taste. for the business 
in-which he was engaged, purchased his time. of his master, 
and in due season took possession of the ample estate which 
by will was left to him. By the appointment of the father, 
however, the young man was not to come into possession, 
until he reached his twenty-fourth year: yet such was his 
prudence, that he was entrusted with the management, in 
great part, of his fortune. ‘The executors had no reason to 
repent this confidence ; for young as he was, he improved the 
estate, and at the same time gave tokens of that benevolence, 
which afterwards placed him above any man of his age. 

In early life, he made a tour to the continent of Europe, 
where he either acquired or strengthened a taste for the fine 
arts, and collected paintings and other works of art for the 
adorning of his seat in the country. 

After spending a year or two in this way, he returned, and 
employed his time in the improvement of his mind, and in 
discharge of social and religious duty. Under the influence 
of religious education and pious example, he, early, ig 
principles of religion which never forsook him. He wa 
Disseuter, as his father had been, of the Independent bs 
and a moderate Calvinist. 

His constitution was predisposed to consumption; and 
therefore his physicians put him on a very strict dietetic re- 
gimen. The habit thus formed, continued as long as he lived. 
No man was ever more abstemious. Yet nothing could guard 
him against the attacks of sickness. During a violent fit of 
illness, he was attended on by a Mrs. Sarah Loidore, with 
such extraordinary kindness, that. after recovery, he felt 
impelled to offer her his hand. The age of this lady was 
more than double of his own. She remonstrated against the 
imprudence of the proposed connexion ; but Howard perse- 
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vered and they were married! He acted the part of an ex- 
emplary husband; and she that of an affectionate wife, for 
few years ; and they were separated by death. 

On this event, he broke up house-keeping, showed his cus- 

tomary generosity by distributing such parts of his furniture 
as he had no occasion for, among the poor-housekeepers in his 
neighbourhood, and resolved to go abroad. His intention 
was to go first to Lisbon, then lying in ruins from the effects 
of an earthquake. But the packet in which he sailed, was 
taken by a French privateer. His captors treated hita with 
great cruelty, and he suffered extremely both on board the 
privatecr, and in prison at Brest, whither he was carried. 
He was afterwards removed to Carpaix, where the humanity 
of his gaoler greatly mitigated the miseries of his situation ; 
and where he himself established such a character for inte- 
grity, that he was amply supplied with clothes and money, 
on the mere promise of repayment when he should regain his 
liberty. Confidence in him was at length carried so far, that 
he had permission to visit his native country, on promising 
that he would return and surrender himself prisoner of war, 
unless he could prevail on his government to release a French 
naval officer in exchange. On his arrival at home, he re- 
pressed the joyful congratulations of his friends, by telling 
them to wait, until it could be ascertained whether he could 
stay at home with honour. The exchange, however, was 
accomplished without difficulty ; and immediately be set him- 
self to work to meliorate the sufferings of his captive coun- 
trymen. In these exertions he enjoyed the happiness of being 
successful. ‘To these events Mr. Howard attributed the 
direction of his singular benevolence towards those who were 
sick and in prison, and had none to visit them. 

Without being deeply imbued with science, Howard had a 
taste for philosophical pursuits. and took great pleasure in 
meteorological observations. In the year 1756, he was 
elected member of dhe Royal Society ; and afterwards made 
several communications to the institution. 

A few years after his return to his native country, he 
formed a matrimonial connexion with a Miss Leeds, a lady 
of most respectable family, highly accomplished, and most 
amiable in her disposition. Her taste and manners were well 
suited to her husband; both were truly pious, and ardently 
attached to each other. At his favourite. seat (Cardington) 
he spent his time improving his grounds, discharging rela- 
tive and social duties with exemplary fidelity, and growing 

every day in the love of his neighbours, and in the esteem of 
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all who knew him. But this is a changing world ; and soon 

this scene of happiness was darkened by a cloud which never 

was dissipated. Very shortly after Mrs. Howard had given 

her husband a son, she was suddenly snatched from him by 

death. He felt his loss with all the acute sensibility of a 

devoted husband, yet bore it with all the submission of a 

christian. ‘The simple inscription which he caused to be 

made on the tomb erected to her memory, shows the charac- 

ter of the man. For this reason it may be worth while to 

copy it. 

In hope of a resurrection to eternal life, 
Through the mercy of God by Jesus Christ, 
Rests the mortal part of 
Henrietta Howarp, 
Daughter of Edward Leeds, Esq. 
Of Croxton, in Cambridgeshire, 
Who died 31st of March 1765, aged 39, 
She opened her mouth with 
Wisdom, 
And in her tongue was the law of kindness. 

Prov. xxxi. 26. 


Mr. Howard always observed the anniversary of this lady’s 
death as a day peculiarly deveted to private meditation and 
prayer. 

This bereavement devolved on him, the delicate and im- 
portant duty of superintending the education of his infant 
child. To this he gave that attention which a wise and 
benevolent parent is expected to bestow. His discipline was 
firm and strict, but by no means severe. Yet because the 
child turned out badly, Howard has been accused of wanting 
natural affection. This charge is refuted by the present 
biographer in the most complete and satisfactory manner. 
And it is only mentioned in this brief sketch, for the sake of 
observing that herein we have a striking example of the de- 
pravity of human nature. Nothing but hatred of Howard’s 
religious opinions, or envy of that glory which, though un- 
sought, shed its brightness around him, could have induced 
any one to originate such a calumny; and nothing but the 
most diabolical malignity could, in the total absence.of all 
evidence, have founded the charge on one of the severest do- 
mestic afflictions that can befal a man anda father in this 
world of sorrow. 

For the purpose of entering fully into Howard’s character, 
and understanding. the motives by which he was carried 
through his ‘career of unexampled benevolence, it is necessary 
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to attend somewhat particularly to the operation of his re- 
ligious principles.—It has already been stated that he was an 
Independent and a Calvinist. But he was no bigot. His be- 
loved wife belonged to the established church, and it was his 
constant practice, as long as she lived, to go on one part of 
the Sabbath to his own meeting, and on the other part, to 
accompany her to the church. But it was not in this way only 
that he showed himself to be of a truly christian spirit. After 
that severe bereavement of which we have spoken, as soon as 
he could make suitable arrangements, a regard to his health 
and spirits induced him to go again to the continent. Ex- 
tracts from a pric ute diary kept by him on this tour, and in- 
tended for his own inspection alone, will show more clearly 
than any thing else can do the exercises of bis mind, and the 
state of his heart. Of these extracts we shall give several 
specimens, that the reader may judge for himself of the re- 
ligious character of the great philanthropist. 

It is most manifest that this Diary wis kept only for his 
own inspection ; foras to style and manner of writing, nothing 
can be more careless. The design seems to be to impress on 
the understanding and the heart by putting on paper, thoughts 
on which it was desirable to dwell, and feelings which it was 
intended to cherish. It appears from the following that Mr. 
Howard did not accomplish some plan, which he had meditated, 
and he assigns his reasons for this abandonment, in terms 
which show him to have been a conscientious steward of the 
talents committed to him.* | 

‘¢ Turin 1769. Nov. 30. My return without seeing the 
southern part of Italy was on much deliberation as I feared 
a misimprovement of a talent spent for mere curiosity at the 
loss of many Sabbaths, and as many donations must be sus- 
pended for my pleasure, which would as I hope have been 
contrary to the general conduct of my life and which on a 
retrospective view on a death bed would cause pain as unbe-' 
coming a disciple of Christ—whose mind should be formed. 
in my soul—These thoughts with distance from my dear boy 
determines me to check my curiosity and be on the return.— 
Oh! why should Vanity and Folly Pictures and Baubles or 
even the stupendious mountains beautiful Hills or rich Vallies 
which ere long will be consumed engross the thoughts of a 


* In these extracts, the reader must perform the business of punctuation 
for himself. The biographer of Howard thought it best to make no changes, 
and we follow him. It will here be seen, that in the days of Howard, Eng- 
lish education was not much attended to, asa matter of general interest. 
And even authors left spelling and punctuation pretty much to the printers. 
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Candidate for an eternal everlasting Kingdom.—A worm 
ever to crawl on earth whom God has raised to the hope of 
Glory which ere long will be revealed to them who are washed 
and sanctified by Faith in the Blood of the divine Redeemer! 
look forward Oh! my Soul! how low, how mean, how little 
is every thing but what has a view to that glorious World of 
Light Life and love—the preparation of the heart is of God— 
Prepare the Heart Oh! God! of thy unworthy creature and 
unto Thee be all the glory thro the boundless ages of Eternity. 
Sien’d J. Hi” 

‘This night my trembling soul almost longs to take its 
flight to see and-know the wonders of redeeming Love—join 
the triumphant Choir—Sin and sorrow fled away—God my 
Redeemer all in all—Oh! happy Spirits that are safe in these 
mansions’?— 

The following letter will be read with interest, as it shows 
much of the spirit of the man. 


«‘ Abbeville, Jany 4th, 1770. 

‘¢ Dear Sir,—Having an opportunity, by an Italian gen- 
tleman with whom I have travelled, I thought a few lines 
would not be unacceptable. After I landed in France, my 
first object was Geneva, where I spent some time before I 
went into Italy. ‘The luxury and wickedness of the inhabi- 
tants would ever give a thinking mind pain, amidst the richest 
country, abounding with the noblest productions of human 
power and skill. I was seven days recrossing the Alps. The 
weather was very cold: the thermometer 11 degrees below 
the freezing point. The quick descent by sledges on the snow, 
and other particulars, may perhaps afford a little entertain- 
ment some winter’s evening. I returned to Geneva. There 
are some exemplary persons: yet the principles of one of the 


_vilest men (Voltaire) with the corruptions of the French, who 


are within one mile of the city, has greatly debased its an- 
cient purity and splendor. I spent about ten days at the dirty 
city of Paris. The streets are so narrow, and no foot paths, 
there is. no stirring about but in a coach; and as to their 


hackney coaches, they are abominable. There were but few 


English at Paris. I dined with about twenty at our ambas- 
sador’s (lord Harcourt) I am now on my route to Holland, a 
favourite country of mine; the only one, except our own, 
where propriety and elegance are mixed. Above all, I es- 
teem it for religious liberty. 


‘«¢Thus, dear Sir, I am travelling from one country to 


another ; and I trust, with some good hope, through abun- 
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dant grace, to a yet better. My knowledge of human nature 
should be enlarged by seeing more of the tempers, tastes, and 
dispositions of different people ;—but shudder my soul at the 
glimpse of a thought of its dignity and excellence—for * how 
is the gold become dross!’ 

«I bless God I am well. Ihave a calm and easy flow of 
spirits. I am preserved and supported through not a little 
fatigue. My thoughts are often with you on the Sabbath day. 
[ always loved my Cardington and Bedford friends ; but I 
think distance makes me love them more. But [ must con- 
clude- with my affectionate remembrance of them ; and my 
ardent wish, desire, and prayer for your success in promot- 
ing the honour of God, and the love of our divine Redeemer. 

«Tam truly your affectionate friend, &c. 
Joun Howarp.” 

We return to his Diary. 

‘© Hague 1770. Sunday Eveng. 11th Feby. I would re- 
cord the goodness of God to the unworthiest of his Creatures 
—for some days past a habitual serious frame relenting for 
my sin and folly applying to the blood of Jesus Christ, 
solemnly surrendering myself and Babe to Him beging the 
conduct of his holy Spirit.—I hope a more tender conscience 
by a greater fear of offending God—a Temper more abstracted 
from this world more resigned to Death or Life thirsting for 
union and communion with God as my Lord and my God— 
Oh! the wonders of redeeming Love! Some faint hope even 
I! through redeeming mercy in the perfect righteousness— 
the full atoning Sacrifice shall ere long be made tie monu- 
ment of the rich free grace and mercy of God thro the divine 
Redeemer—Oh! shout my Soul Grace Grace free sovereign 
rich and unbounded grace! not I, not I, an ill deserving Hell 
deserving creature!—but where sin abounded I trust grace 
superabounds—some hope, what joy in that hope! that noth- 
ing shall seperate my Soul from the Love of God in Christ 
Jesus—and my Soul, as such a frame is thy delight, pray 
frequently and fervently to the Father of Spirits to bless his 
Word and your retired moments to your serious conduct in 
Life. 

«* Let not my Soul the interests of a moment engross thy 
thoughts or be preferred to my Eternal Interests—-Look for- 
ward to that Glory which will be revealed to those who are 
faithful to death—My Soul walk thou with God~be faithful 
hold on hold out-—and then--what words can utter--J. H” 
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Again. 

‘©1770. Lyons, April 4th. Repeated instances of the un- 
wearied Mercy and goodness of God preserved hitherto in 
health and safety ! Blessed be'the name of the Lord! endea- 
vour Oh my soul! to cultivate and maintain a thankful 
serious humble and resigned Frame and Temper of mind. 
May it be thy chief desire that the Honour of God the spread 
of the Redeemer’s name and Gospel may be promoted--Oh ! 
consider the everlasting worth of spiritual and divine enjoy- 
ments—-then thou wilt see the Vanity and nothingness of 
worldly pleasures. Remember oh my soul Saint Paul who 
was determined to know nothing in comparison of Jesus 
Christ and him crucified—-A tenderness of conscience I would 
ever cultivate—no step would I take without. acknowledging 
God--I hope my present Journey, tho’ again into Italy is no 
way wrong rejoicing if in any respect I could bring the least 
improvement that might be of use to my own country—- 
but oh my soul! stand in awe and sin not, daily fervently 
pray for restraining Grace, remember if thou desirest the 
death of the righteous and thy latter end like his thy Life 
must be so also.~In a little while thy course will be run thy 
Sands finished——a parting farewell with my ever dear Boy, 
and then, Oh my Soul be weighed in the Balance-—wanting, 
wanting! but oh! the glorious hope of an interest in the 
blood and righteousness of my Redeemer and my God!—In 
the most solemn manner I commit my spirit into thy hand oh 
Lord God of my Salvation! 

«‘ My Hope in time! my Trust thro’ the boundless ages of 
Eternity ! Joun Howarp” 


In a letter dated «Rome, May 22d, 1770,” he thus ex- 
presses himself to a clerical friend in England. 

‘‘ With great pleasure I received your obliging letter as I 
passed through Flanders. The esteem yourself and some of 
my friends have for me, humbles me to think what I ought to 
be. But how mean and defective! yet, amidst all, a sincere 
love I hope I have to all who bear the impress of our divine 
Master. %* * KK HK * 

«« The Pope passed very close by me yesterday ; he waved 
his hand to bless me. I bowed ; but not kneeling some of the 
Cardinals were displeased. But I never can nor will to any 
human creature or invention, as I should tremble at the 
thought of the adoration I have seen to him and the wafer.’ 

After giving a sketch of an intended excursion from Rome, 
he says, 
von. vi. V0. 12.— December, 1825. 82 
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«Thus, my dear friend, am I travelling over desolate 
places of ancient grandeur, and felt it to overpower that sel- 
fish and vain principle that is rooted in my constitution, and 
humble the pride of one’s heart! And when at other times I 
view in statues, paintings, architecture, &c. the utmost 
stretch of human skill, how should one’s thoughts be raised 
to that glorious world, that heavenly city, the city of the 
living God,—where sin, sorrow, and every imperfection will 
be done away! Oh, the free, sovereign, unbounded grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ! how thankful should we protestants 
be for this glorious gospel which we have in our hands. The 
happiness we are exulting in, millions in this country are 
denied.” 

The copious extracts which we here make, will not prove 
wearisome, it is hoped, to any reader. We wish, if possible, 
to present a full length portrait of the benevolent Howard, and 
clearly to exhibit the principles under which he acted. Our 
readers will see in the sequel, that these principles were pow- 
erful and salutary ; that they possessed an energy and con- 
stancy which clothed them with a high degree of moral 
sublimity ; but that they were wholly unlike the passions 
which have, for the most part, borne men on to earthly glory. 
The men whose exploits fill the page of history, seem to have 
been born to desolate and destroy ; they are vialsin the hands 
of a holy God, who in just judgment pours them out as plagues 
on guilty nations. But How an?’s Ww ay through life was that 
of an angel of peace. He was born to be a blessing to the 
great family of civilized man.—We proceed to make a farther 
use of his Diary. The following long extract we give with 
what we suppose to be the correct punctuation, that common 
readers may more fully enter into the spirit of the writer. 
It contains Howard’s covenant with God. 

“©1770. Naples, May 27. When I left Italy last year, it 
then appeared most prudent and proper. My return I hope 
is under the best direction, not presumptuous, being left te 
the folly of a foolish heart. Not having the strongest spirits 
or constitution, my continuing long in Holland or any place 
lowers my spirits: sol thought returning would be no uneasi- 
ness on the review ; as sinful and vain diversions are not my 
object, but the honour and glory of God my highest ambition. 
Did I now see it wrong by being the cause of pride, I would 
now go back: but being deeply sensible that it is the presence, 
of God which makes the happiness of every place, so, oh my 
soul! keep close to him in the amiable light of redeeming 
love, and amidst the snares thou art particularly exposed to 
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in a country of such wickedness and folly. Stand thou in 
awe, and sin not—commune with thine own heart—see what 
progress thou makest in. thy religious journey! Art thou 
nearer the heavenly Canaan? the vital flame burning clearer 
and clearer? or are the concerns of a moment engrossing 
thy foolish heart ?—Stop! Remember thou art a candidate 
for eternity—Daily, fervently, pray for wisdom—Lift up 
your heart and eyes to the Rock of ages; and then look 
down on the glory of this world.—A little while, and thy 
journey will be ended, be thou faithful unto death. Duty is 
thine, though the power is God’s—Pray to Him, to give thee 
a heart to hate sin more, uniting thy heart in his fear. 

‘¢Oh! magnify the Lord, my Soul! and my spirit, rejoice 
in God my Saviour!—his tree grace !—unbounded mercy !— 
Jove unparalleled !—gootness unlimited—And O! this mercy, 
this love, this goodness exerted for me!—-Lord God! why 
me? When I consider and look into my heart, I doubt, I 
tremble! Such a vile creature! Sin, folly, and imperfection 
in every action! Oh! dreadfal thought, a body of sin and 
death I carry about me ever ready to depart from God, and 
with all the dreadful catalogue of sins committed! My heart 
faints within me and almost despairs :——but yet, oh my soul, 
why art thou cast down, why art thou disquieted? Hope in 
God-—-his free grace in Jesus Christ. Lord I believe, help 
my unbelief. Shall I limit the grace of God? Can I fathom 
his goodness ? 

«‘Here, on his sacred day, I, once more in the dust before 
the eternal God, acknowledge my sins heinous and aggravated 
in his sight. I would have the deepest sorrow and contrition 
of heart; and cast my guilty and polluted soul on thy sover- 
eign mercy in the Redeemer. Oh! compassionate and divine 
Redeemer, save me from the dreadful guilt and power of sin; 
and accept of my solemn, free, and, I trust, full, unreserved 
surrender of my soul, my spirit, my dear child, all Lam and 
have, into thy hands--unworthy of thy acceptance-—yet oh 
Lord God of mercy, spurn me not from thy presence ; 
—accept of me, vile as 1 am—I hope a repenting returning 
prodigal.—I glory in my choice; acknowledge my obligations 
as a servant of the most high God :--and now may the eter- 
nal God be my refuge ; and thou, oh my soul, faithful to that 
God, that will never leave thee nor forsake thee. 

«Thus, oh my Lord and my God, is humbly beld even a 
qworm to covenant with thee. Do thou ratify and confirm it ; 
and make me the everlasting monument of thy unbounded 
mercy—Amen, Amen, Amen.—Glory be to God the Father, 
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God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, forever and ever, 
Amen ! | 

«* Hoping my heart deceives me not, and trusting his mercy 
for restraining and preventing grace, tho’ rejoicing in re- 
turning what 1 have received of him into his hands, yet with 
fear and trembling, I sign my unworthy name. 

Joun Howarp 
Naples 27 May 1770. 


«NB. This solemn covenant renewed at Moscow Sept. 
27th 1789.” 


From these copious extracts, we see how the benevolent 
Howard thought and felt while travelling in that region 
where licentiousness and superstition exert a combined influ- 
ence over the great mass of the population. Among the 
thousands of travellers whom ITaty has allured to itself, how 
very few were like Howard! Most who publish their tours 
through the land of arts and antiquities, show too plainly, 
whatever may be their conduct, that their mental purity has 
been destroyed. 

It has been, and indeed still is, the fashion to eulogize 
Howard. His name has become another word for the purest 
and most exalted philanthropy. But few, we apprehend, un- 
derstand the motives by which he was actuated. Although 
he was the most modest and humble of mortals, his conduct 
has been ascribed to a love of fame. Others have attributed 
it to mere eccentricity of character. And of those who knew 
him intimately, and saw how deeply religion entered into all 
that he did, some have undertaken to account for his actions, 
by the general operation of what is called the religious prin- 
ciple on a man placed in peculiar circumstances. This solu- 
tion of the question, however, is entirely unphilosophical. 
General views and principles never have been, and as. man is 
constituted, never can be powerful principles of action. He 
who generalizes religion, until he brings out something com- 
mon to Protestantism and Popery, to Christianity, Mahom- 
medanism, and Paganism, makes it in facta mere nullity. And 
the reason is, that man in this world is continually meeting 
with particular objects, which correspond to passions in his 
nature, and so powerfully excite them, that he loses sight of 
general views, and feels not the force of general principles. 
One must go into the detail of religion, to feel its power. 
But without staying to reason on the subject, two men dis- 
tinguished in their day afford a happy illustration, and a 
strong confirmation of our remarks--—Sterne and Howard, 
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Sterne generalized ; and talked of charity and religion in a 
way that delighted the sentimentalists of his time. Yet there 
perhaps never has been a more selfish callous hearted man. 
Walpole, who certainly had no prejudices against the com- 
pliant morality of Sterne, says, if we remember rightly, that 
he would weep over a dead ass, and leave a dying mother to 
starve. Qn the other hand, Howard adopted a very partic- 
ular religious creed. He was what would now be called an 
evangelical Christian; nay, he was a Calvinist; and yet he 
lived a life of benevolent exertion, and performed labours of 
Jove, which called forth the applause and admiration of 
mankind. 

Many who, under the influence of a sort of poetical feeling, 
produced by the contemplation of his unequalled charity, have 
pronounced eloquent eulogiums on this patriot of the world, 
would probably regard his Diary, should they see it without 
knowing its author, as the production of a crazy enthusiast. 
Yet it was under the operation of principles there expressed, 
and of feelings produced by them, that this extraordinary 
man, made his ** circumnavigation of charity ;” and plunged 
into the most noisome dungeons, that he might ‘‘take the 
dimensions of human misery.”’ So little do superficial and 
prejudiced observers understand of the genius of that system 
of religious belief, which they are ever ready to censure in 
the harshest terms. 

Having shown what Howard was, we proceed to let our 
readers see how he acted. (To be continued.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVANGELICAL AND LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—I have been a good deal interested in the perusal of an Essay on 
the Celtic Antiquities of America, by John Finch, F. B.S. &c. published 
in the American Journal of Science and the Arts. Should it accord with 
your plan, you may insert the following extract in your Magazine. The 
opinion of the writer, that the Aborigines of America descended from the 
ancient Scythians, though perhaps not very common in this country, is sup- 
ported by many facts, and has been embraced by several distinguished 
writers. The late Dr. Dwight, in his Travels, has adduced several argu- 
ments in support of it. 


‘«‘Tne Celts or Scythians, who gradually migrated from 
the borders of Assyria and Palestine, have left remains of 
their language and religion, in the central and northern re- 
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gions of Asia, in England, France, Germany, Russia, and 
Scandinavia. Let us ascertain if no memorials of their resi- 
dence can be traced in this country. 

‘«*The monuments which they erected, while in distinct 
hordes they successively traversed the various quarters of the 
world, may be divided into five species. ist. Cromlects, 
2d. Stones of memorial or sacrifice. 3d. Circles of memorial. 
4th. Rocking Stones. 5th. Tumuli or Barrows. 

61, We begin with the ancient and venerable cromlechs, 
by which, as an unerring guide, the tribes of men who 
erected them may be identified ; they are of a peculiar struc- 
ture, one huge stone, elevated two feet or more above the 
ground, higher at one end, and supported by several stones 
placed acidicbwisiatis: In England, some of the top stones, or 
rather rocks, are of an enormous size, and similar structures 
are found in various parts of Europe and Asia. These majes- 
tic and durable stone monuments appear built to defy the 
knowledge and foil the curiosity of the present race of men ; 
the purpose for which they were erected is unknown, and 
various have been the opinions upon this subject. 

«* They have successively been called tombs, small temples 
for the residence of country divinities, and altars contaminat- 
ed with the dreadful sacrifice of human victims. 


** The barbarous priests some dreadful God adore, 
And sprinkle every stone with human gore.” 


«¢ The voice of history, with perhaps too just a decision, 
affixes the perpetration of this enormity upon all the tribes 
who departed from the land of Scythia; but whether these 
were the altars consecrated for such purposes, is one of those 
secrets which perhaps ev en time can never solve. 

«© On my arrival in this country, I thought I had left the 
land of Celts and Druids far behind me, and great was my 
astonishment, on a perusal of Silliman’s Philosophical Jour 
nal, when I read in the second volume, page 200, to which 
the reader is requested to refer, the description of a most 
noble cromlech, although the writer, the Rev. Elias Corne- 
lius, is evidently not aware of the valuable relic of antiquity 
which he has described. It is mentioned by that gentleman 


on account of a geological fact supposed to be connected with 


it; the highest stone is of granite, and the pillars which 
support it are of primitive limestone, which is therefore sup- 
posed to be of equal age with the granite above; but in fact, 
it ts a magnificent cromlech, and the most ancient and vener- 
able monument which America. possesses, and establishes a 
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common origin between the Aborigines who erected this 
monument, and_the nations who erected similar cromlechs in 
other parts of the world. 

‘‘ It is thus described :—*In the town of North-Salem, and 
State of New-York, is a rock which, from the singularity 
of its position, has long attracted the notice of those who 
live in its vicinity ; and being near the public road, seldom 
escapes the notice of the passing traveller. Although weigh- 
ing many tons, its breadth being ten feet, and greatest cir- 
cuinference forty feet, it stands elevated in different parts, 
from two to five feet above the earth, resting its whole weight 
upon the apices of seven small conical pillars. Six of these, 
with their bases either united or contiguous, spring up like 
an irregular group of teeth, and constitute the support of one 
end of the rock. The remaining pillar supports the other 
end, and stands at the lowest part of the surface over which 
the rock Is elevated. 

‘¢ Notwithstanding the form of the rock is very irregular, 
and its surface uneven, its whole weight is so nicely adjusted 
upon these seven small points, that no external force yet ap- 
plied, has been sufficient to give it even a tremulous motion. 
‘There is no mountain or other elevation near it, from which 
the rock could have been thrown.’ 

‘¢The Geologists in Europe have made an attack upon 
some of these ancient monuments, and assert that they were 
produced by the decomposition of rocks of granite ; but in 
this instance, the piliars underneath being of limestone, and 
the large stone on the top of granite, we cannot consider it 
as the production of nature, because those recks seldom or 
never occur in that relative situation. It*‘nay also be sup- 
posed that it is a bowlder of granite, deposited by diluvian 
torrents in its present situation ; but against this opinion, it 
may be asserted with some confidence, that primitive lime- 
stone never appears above the surface of ground in the shape 
of small conical pillars, but in large massy blocks, which 
may be readily seen at some distance. Others may suppose 
that some ardent admirer of Celtic antiquities erected this 
monument for his own amusement, but the immense weight 
of the upper stone renders this improbable. 

«62, Stones of Memorial or Sacrifice——Mr. Kendall, who 
travelled in the northern parts of the United States, seems 
to have had a very correct idea of the value of these monu- 
ments in an historical point of view; and mentions some of 
those which occur in Massachusetts. He says: ¢ In different 
parts of the woods are six or seven masses of stone, on which 
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the few Indians who still hover around their ancient posses- 
sions, make offerings ; and on this account the name is given 
to them of Sacrifice Rocks. ‘T'wo of these are on the side of 
the road leading from Plymouth to Sandwich; one of them is 
six feet high, the other four, and they are ten or twelve feet 
in length. ‘They differ in nothing as’ to their figure from the 
masses of granite and other rocks, which are scattered over 
the surface of the surrounding country. All that distinguishes 
them are the crowns of oak and pine branches which they 
bear, of which some are fresh, others are fading, and the 
rest decayed.’ | 

** Captain Smith, in his description of Virginia, relates that 
the Indians had certain altar stones, which they call Pawco- 
rances; these stand apart from their temples, some by their 
houses, others in their woods and wildernesses, where they 
met with any extraordinary accident or encounter. As you 
travel by them, they will tell you the cause of their erection. 
wherein they instruct their children as their best records of 
antiquity, and sacrifices are offered upon these stones when 
they return from the wars, from hunting, and upon many 
other occasions. 

‘‘ Charlevoix mentions the worship of rocks as one of the 
superstitions of the Northern Indians. 

«In Messrs. Lewis & Clarke’s Travels there are noticed 
several of these rocks. 

«‘ Stone Idol Creek, on the Missouri, derives its name from 
three rude stones which the Ricaras, a tribe of Indians, wor- 
ship. Whenever they pass by, they stop to make some offer- 
ing of dress, in order to propitiate these sacred deities. 

«¢On the bank of the Chissetaw Creek is a rock which is 
held in great veneration by the neighbouring savages, and 
is visited by parties who go to consult it as to their own and 
nation’s destinies. 

‘«¢ The fate of the Mandan tribes depends upon the oracular 
responses of another sacred rock, whose commands are be- 
lieved and obeyed with the most implicit confidence. Every 
spring, and on some occasions during the summer, a deputa- 
tion from the savages visits the sacred spot where there is a 
large porous stone, twenty feet in circumference. 

«©In Major Long’s Tour to the Rocky Mountains, it is 
stated, that the Minnitaree Indians worship the Me-mo-ho-pa, 
a large, naked, and insulated rock in the midst ef a small 
prairie, about two days’ journey from the village of that na- 
tion. In shape it resembles the steep roof of a house; and 
the Minnitarees resort to it for the purpose of propitiating 
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their Great Spirit by presents, fasting and lamentation, which 
they continue for a space of three or five days. 

‘*Under this class of Indian monuments may be arranged 
the figured rock at Dighton, in the State of Massachusetts, 
which has been described in various publications; also the 
sculptured rocks that occur in many parts of the American 
continent, at Tiverton, Rutland, Newport, Scaticook, Brat- 
tleborough, Ohio, &c. &c. 

‘It is to be regretted that a manuscript of the late Dr. Stiles, 
which is in the possession of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and contains an account of many of these re- 
mains, has not yet been published. 

‘‘Perhaps the intricate question of American ancestry might 
be solved by the annals of Mexico, or the histories of Peru, 
and a deep research into the books of those countries, would 
no doubt amply repay the toil. 

«* Acosta relates that, amongst the ancient Mexicans, wor- 
ship was paid to rocks or large stones, and that in the high- 
ways they found great heaps of them, which had been offered 
to the-gods; but he adds, that in his time, this superstition 
of worshipping great stones had altogether ceased. 

«¢ Gomara, in his account of. Peru, mentions the same prac- 
tice as still continued amongst the old inhabitants in that 
country. 

‘‘ Thus in the various regions of America, the natives had 
carefully preserved the stones of memorial and sacrifice, in 
the use of which they had been instructed by their Celtic an- 
cestors, and which in some instances may have been the in- 
dividual monuments erected by that people. 

‘sIf accurately examined, there can be little doubt that 
America contains an abundance of these rude stones, which 
were erected by the ancient inhabitants as memorials of their 
history and exploits in war, or as altars on which to sacrifice 
to the Deity. The books of the first historians of America, 
contain many accounts of the homage which was paid by the 
natives to shapeless rocks, and the sacrifices offered upon 
them ; but in tle lapse of time, the Indians being nearly des- 
troyed by diseases or by war, and these stones offering no 
particular feature to the common observer, scarcely a trace 
of their present position can be distinctly marked ; but to the 
historian these rude stones are objects of the highest interest, 
and every exertion should be made to identify the situations 
where they occur. ae 

‘<3. Circles of Memorial were the next monuments erected 
hy the ancient Celte; they consist of nine, twelve, or more 
VOT Wi. Wo. 12.—December, 1825. 83 
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rude stones, placed so as to form a circle, and were generally 
placed upon an eminence. — 

‘«‘'They answered several purposes ;'‘they were dedicated to 
religious services, and sacrifices were made either within the 
sacred circle, or in its vicinity ; at the election of chiefs and 
leaders, the nations assembled here, and public business was 
supposed to be sanctioned by the gods, if transacted within 
the boundary of their temples. They were also used by the 
priests for astronomical purposes. 

«¢ There appear to be at least three of these sacred circles in 
America. I have been informed of one by Dr. E. James, the 
scientific tourist to the Rocky Mountains. Itis situated upon 
a high hill, one mile from the town of Hudson, in the State 
of New-York, and attracted his notice many years ago, 
on account of the remarkable size of the stones, and their 
position. 

‘© In Mackenzie’s tour from Quebec to the Pacific ocean, 
there is noticed a circle of stones, artificially laid on a high 
rock, upon the banks of the river Winnipigon, which dis- 
charges itself into a lake of the same name. The Indians 
are accustomed to crown this circle of stones with wreaths of 
herbage, and with branches ; for this reason, the carrying 
place which passes it has received the appellation of Le Por- 
tage de Bonnet. : 

‘¢ In Purchas’ Collection of Voyages, vol. S, page 1052, 
ene of the historians of Peru, in describing the manners and 
customs of the children of the sun, says: *'To make the 
computation of their year sure and certain, they did use this 
industry ; upon the mountains which are about the city of 
Cuzco, where the kings held their court, there were twelve 
pillars set in order, and at such distance the one from the 
other, as that every month one of these-pillars did note the 
rising and setting of the sun. They were called Succanga, 
and by means of these stones, they taught the seasons fit to 
sow and reap, and other things; they did certain sacrifices 
tu these pillars of the sun.’ 

‘‘These are no doubt connected in their history with the 
other Celtic remains, and resemble those druidical circles, 
which are so common in Europe and Asia, and which from 
their immense size and the majesty of their appearance, re- 
ceived from ‘Tacitus the expression ¢ rudes’ et informes saxo- 
rum compages,’ and from Cicero the appellation ¢ mirifice 
moles.’ But the scientific assistance of individuals who re- 
side near these monuments is requested, that an accurate 
account of them may be published, and thus a small ray of 
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light be thrown over the history of the Aborigines of America. 

‘‘ Tradition sometimes conveys along the stream of time a 
name attached to these stone monuments, which informs us 
of their use. In Erin’s bright green isle, which was a fa- 
vorite resort of the Druids, these stone circles, placed upon 
an eminence, are called in the Irish language Carrich Brau- 
da; and in Wales, similar structures have retained the name 
Cerrig Brudyn, to the present time; the appellation is the 
same in both countries, and means Astronomer’s circles. 
And thus in ages long since past, perhaps at the same instant 
of time, though under different skies, the Druids of England, 
and the priests of Cuzco, the astronomers of Ireland, Hud- 
son, and Winnipigon, seated upon the lofty hills, and sur- 
rounded by their sacred circles of stone, wére calculating 
the progress of the seasons, the revolutions of the planets, 
and the eclipses of the sun, by the same formule which their 
ancestors had first practised in the central plains of Asia. 

‘64, Rocking Stones, are memorials raised by the same 
people, and the same race of men, who elevated the crom- 
lechs ; they consist of an enormous stone so equally poised 
upon its base, that a very small force is sufficient to move 
it; sometimes even the touch of a finger will cause it to 
vibrate. ; 

«sThere are several of these memorials of a former race, in 
the United States of America, but of the origin of the whole 
of them we cannot be certain, until an accurate account’ is 
published of their size, appearance, and situation, and it 
would be desirable if they were illustrated by correct draw- 
ings. In the State of New-York there are probably three 
or more. Professor Green has described one, in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, vol. 5. page 252. It is situated near 
the top of a high hill, near the village of Peekskill, -in 
Putnam county ; the moveable stone is thirty-one feet in cir- 
cumference ; the rock is of granite, but the mica contained 
in it being schistose, gives it some resemblance to gneiss, and 
it is supported by a base of the same material. This rocking 
stone can be moved by the hand, although six men with iron 
bars were unable to throw it off its pedestal. From the 
drawing which accompanies the description in Silliman’s 
Journal, this rock presents every appearance of an artificial 
monument, and may perhaps with safety be classed amongst 
the Celtic antiquities of- North-America.—Putnam’s rock, 
which was thrown from its elevation on one of the mountains 
in the Highlands during the revolutionary war, may have 
been a rock of this description. ' 
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«‘ There is also a rocking stone in Orange County, State 
of New-York, of which no account has yet been published. 

‘«‘In the State of Massachusetts, I have heard of some 
near Boston, between Lynn and Salem, but do not vouch for 
_ the accuracy of the statement, until they undergo a careful 
examination. 

«There is one at Roxbury, near Boston, described in the 
Journal of Science, edited in that city. 

«*A small rocking stone occurs at Ashburnham, in the 
same State. 

‘‘In New-Hampshire there are two; one at Andover, 
weighing fifteen or twenty tons, and the other at Durham. 
This was a short time since a very splendid rocking stone, 
weighing between fifty and sixty tons, and so exactly poised, 
that the wind would move it, and its vibrations could be 
plainly seen at some distance. But, two years ago, a party 
from Portsmouth visited it, and after several hours of labor 
succeeded in moving it from its position. A proper feeling on 
the part of the persons who effected this mischief, would 
cause them to restore it to its original place. The rock is 
forty-five feet in circumference and seven in thickness. 

‘©5. Tumuli or Barrows, are found in every part of the 
immense expanse of American territory, from the Lakes of 
Canada to the Mexican sea, from the shores of the Atlantic, 
to the borders of the Pacific ocean, and they may be considered 
merely a continuation of the same monuments which extend 
from the icy promontories of Kamschatcka, through the 
barren steppes of Tartary, the level plains of Russia, and 
all the northern regions of Europe. 

*¢ These tumuli were the simple repositories of the Celtic 
dead, the tombs of their warriors, the last resting place of 
those who were wise in counsel and valiant in war, and an 
enlightened people should respect the remains of the former 
chieftains of North America. 

«It is a spot upon the escutcheon of Virginia that a tumu- 
lus which had belonged to an ancient Indian nation, and been - 
described by the pen of the philosophic Jefferson, should now 
be nearly destroyed by the encroaching spirit of agriculture, 
and the bones of Celtic warriors allowed to blanch under a 
meridian sun, but in the western states this may be said to 
occur every day, and thus the vestiges of former_times are 
effaced by the advance of the plough, and.even Antiquarians 
have assisted to open and rifle these sanctuaries of the dead. 
Surely the land has been acquired cheap enough from its 
aboriginal possessors, and humanity might dictate that their 
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tumuli, their mounds, their camps, their altars, and the 
bones of their warriors should be allowed to rest in peace. 

‘It seems probable that if these untutored nations wished, 
in a more particular manner, to perpetuate the memory of 
some one, who was near and dear to them, who had given 
his nation important counsels in peace, or raised the fame 
of his country in war, then they thought the mound of earth 
too humble a covering for his remains, and raised high a 
pile of stones, to mark to future times, the tomb of their fa- 
vorite chief. In the Celtic language, these were called Cairn. 

«J. C. Atwater mentions them as occurring near Newark, 
and in the counties of .Perry, Pickaway and Ross. 

‘‘In Dr. Dwight’s travels in Connecticut, there are noticed 
two of these stone tumuli, which appear to have been erected 
over offenders against the law. 

«‘ Adair, in his History of the North American Indians, 
says, ‘in the woods we often see innumerable heaps of small 
stones in those places, where according to tradition, some of 
their distinguished people were either killed or buried. There 
they add stone to stone, still increasing every heap, as a 
lasting monument and honour to the dead and an incentive to 
great actions in the survivors.’ wag 

‘¢ In the same volume it is said, ‘the Cherokees continue 
to raise and multiply heaps of — as monuments for their 
deceased warriors.’ 

‘«*Mr. Jefferson says they occur in Virginia ;—they are 
also mentioned by other historians, and tradition relates that 
the Indians in passing these tumuli still add a stone to the 
heap to shew their respect to the memory of the heroes of 
other times, the ancient Celtic chiefs. 

«These monuments of the aborigines, carry with them 
undoubted evidence of their Celtic origin, and although few 
are at present described, yet when the country is fully ex- 
plored, many other remains of the same character may be 
observed. Moderns build their temples in crowded cities, 
and the talent of eminent architects is put in requisition, to 
erect the most splendid edifices that skill and taste can pro- 
duce, but the wild and untutored Goth, Celt, Scythian, In- 
dian, and Druid, thought it a disgrace that their Gads, who 
created the immensity of the heavens should be confined in 
buildings made by the. hands of men. They worshipped 
them in the solitude and silence of retired groves and woods, 
and it is there we must look for the remains of their altars 
and cromlechs, their kistvaen and ‘Tomlin. 
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«sIt may be asked if these are really. druidical remains, 
where are the Stonehenge, or the Abury, or the Carnac of 
America, the reply.is that the insular situation of Britain, 
and the mountainous country of Bretagne were favorable to 
the institutions and genius of the Celts, dnd it was in those 
countries alone that the Druids erected these more splendid 
monuments of their religion, which have attracted the most 
powerful feelings of admiration and awe from passing ages. 

‘¢ What connexion can there be between the ancient Celts 
and Germans, who have been described by the pencil of a 
Tacitus, and the wandering tribes who now inhabit: the in- 
terior parts of America? 

‘¢ Beneath the majestic language of the Roman historian, 
you may discover a picture of uncivilized tribes, varying not 
much from the North American Indians. But these scorned 
even the slight trammels, which must be the bond of any 
civilized society, and wished to be as free as the air they 
breathed ; the love of liberty was to these poor savages a 
meteor light, which divided them into weak, independent 
tribes, who were continually at war. 7 

‘«‘ Before I close this essay, may I be allowed to say one 
word to plead for the preservation of these monuments, which 
should be to all Americans a subject of the most anxious 
care. | 

‘¢In other climes, superstition and despotism have contri- 
buted to the overthrow of many a noble Celtic monument, 
but in this land of freedom, it would be well, if legislative 
power, or better still, if public opinion would throw its shield 
around these remains, and protect the last monuments of a 
former race. Americans should consider that one of these 
cromlechs or Cairns, does more to elucidate the history of 
their native country, than the learning of Robertson, or the 
genius of Buffon. | 

«‘The Celts erected these monuments in order that they 
might speak to their children. 


‘ Quid nobis dicunt isti lapides ? 
Positi sunt in monumentum.’— 


«They prove that a nation of Celtic origin once inhabited 
this continent.” 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from page 614.) 


From Prussia an official letter as- 
cribes to the difect influence of the 
Bible Society a growing spirit of har- 
mony, which is observable among 
all classes of Christians in that coun- 
try. Dr. Pinkerton confirms the 
Pee tenor of this opinion by the 
ollowing remarks: “The cause of 
the Prussian Bible Society, and of 
every other Christian and humane 
institution, continues to prosper in 
Berlin, and genuine Christianity is 
now making very encouraging pro- 
gress in every part of the Prussian 
dominions, but especially in this city. 
Here, within the last ten years, God 


has raised up a number of able 


preachers and professors, who are 
unanimous in the defence of his cause, 
and the pleasure of the Lord pros- 
pers in their hands.”—Frdm the 
presses of the Canstein Institution 
at Halle has lately issued a beautiful 
edition of the Hebrew Bible after 
Simnonis, which was out of print.— 
The Thuringian Bible Society at Er- 
furt has distributed in seven years 
6805 Bibles.—The annual issues of 
the Berg Society vary from 1000 to 
2000 Bibles, besides Testaments.— 
The Elberfield Committee had re- 
solved, notwithstanding the exhaus- 
tion of their funds, to undertake 
a new edition of 10,000 copies of the 
Psalter.—The Cologne Society state 
that there is “a growing desire felt 
for that Divine light and consolation 
which flow from the word of God.” 
The issues of the Scriptures by the 
Cologne Society, among Protestants 
and Roman Cathulics, school chil- 
dren and soldiers, have been very 
great. Among thesoldiers more es- 
pecially, a strong desire has been 
manifested for the possession of the 
sacred treasure; and the regimental 
chaplains contribute their utmost ef- 
forts to gratify it—The Neuwied 
Bible Society continues to receive 
the support of the prince and his 


tributing them among 


family. “The introduction of the 
Testament into several Catholic par- 
ishes (writes the treasurer of the 
society), is a subject of real exulta- 
tion. Exclusively of the Catholic 
clergymen, noticed in our Report, 
several others have applied for New 
Testaments, for the purpose of dis- 
e youth at 
school.””——The Silesian Bible Society 
at Breslau has supplied the prisons 
of several fortresses with the Scrip- 
tures. The commanding officers as- 
sured the Committee of the satisfac- 
tion which they felt at being enabled 
to co-operate in promoting the be- 
nevolent design of the institution,— 
The first Report of the Freystadt 
and Sprottau Society states, that the 
schoolmasters having represented to 
their youthful circles the Divine 
blessing attending the Scriptures, 
had. the gratification of seeing the 
children, both of the rich and the 
poor, come forward with contribu- 
tions, amounting to 100 dollars, ac- 
companied by assurances that these 
should be annually repeated. 

The Bible Societies in the Danish 
dominions continue to receive the 
sanction of his Majesty the King, 
who has facilitated their proceedings 
by various privileges. The total 


number of Bibles and Testaments — 


issued by the Danish Society since 
its formation amounts to 44,169 co. 
pies in the Danish language, and 
10,000 in the Icelandic. Among the 
recent contributors to this institution 
appear 120 students of the Universi- 
ty of Copenhagen, candidates for 
holy orders, or students in Divinity. 
Dr. Boisen, Bishop of Lolland, whose 
diocese comprehends 120 parishes, 
writes: “By the use of the Bible in 
schools and at the catechetical in- 
structions of young persons, especi- 
ally previous to the act of confirma- 
tion, a love of the Divine word has 
been excited, dnd a desire to possess 
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it has been inspired. We have not 
less than twelve Bible associations in 
this diocese. I have circulated, in 
this year alone, 2500 New Testa- 
ments.” Dean Helgasen, secretary 
to the Icelandic Bible Society, says, 
“It isa well founded opinion, that 
every family throughout this island 
As now in possession of a Bible or a 
New Testament. The sacred volume 
is read with diligence, during the 
long winter evenings. The revision 
of the Icelandic New Testament is 
almost completed, and it is hoped 
that means will be feund to enable 
us to print it; an object equally de- 
sired by the whole population.”— 
The West Indian possessions of his 
Danish Majesty have been supplied 
with Creole New Testaments for the 
use of the Negroes. The Faroe 
islands will shortly receive the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew in their own lan- 
guage, printed in parallel columns 
with the Danish version. The trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch into the 
language of Greenland, undertaken 
by .the late Bishop Fabricius, has 
passed, on the death of that prelate, 
into the hands of the Rey. Mr. Wolff, 
late a missionary ameng the inhabit- 
ants of that remote region. 

The Swedish Bible Society has 
issued, during its seventh year, 
20,000 Bibles and Testaments, from 
the depository at Stockholm, . of 
which 1,803 Bibles and 265 Testa- 
ments were distributed gratuitously. 
Dr. Wingard, bishop of Gothenburg, 
has recommended his clerical bre- 
thren to preach an annual sermon 
with particular reference to the Bib- 
lical cause, and to exhort their 
respective congregations to exert 
themselves in its behalf. The La- 
dies’ Association at Stockholm has 
pursued its benevolent exertions 
with vigour. The president of the 
Swedish Bible Society, his Excéllen- 
cy Count Rossenblad, writes: “ We 
are making rapid progress in our 
labours, though with limited means. 
i feel more and more the importance 
of making every effort to promote 
this great cause, as my time on earth 
cannot be very long, and I know not 
into whose hands it may be consign- 















































ed. I perceive the present to be a 
serious crisis, which -will- perhaps 
determine for centuries the moral 
state of mankind. God is abundantly 
sowing the good seed; but the enemy 
is no less active in sowing tares. 
Had not Bible Societies been es- 
tablished, through the merciful pro- 
vidence of God, to counteract the 
evils of ignorance and infidelity in 
spiritual things, to what a state of 
moral degradation must the world 
have sunk at this moment! What an 
awful responsibility shall we incur, if 
we do not improve the present fa- 
vourable opportunity.” 

The Norwegian Society had com- 
pleted the distribution of 6,000 co- 
pies of the New. Testament, before 
its new edition of 10,000 copies had 
left the press. Measures have been 
adopted for carrying into effect the 


‘translation of the New Testament 


into the Norwegian Lapponese dia- 
lect. The Committee of the Dron- 
theim Society remark: “ The desire 
for the word of God is great in our 
country, and it isa subject of daily 
concern to us, that for a long time 
we were not able to furnish even 
those of our countrymen with New 
Testaments, who have been willing 
to pay the full value of the books. 
May the power of the Most High 
give success to the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, and may His 
peace and comfort biess every heart 
that willingly co-operates in making 
known his glorious name throughout 
the earth.” 

The Committee, in presenting a 
comprehensive view of the progress 
of Bible Societies in the vast provin- 
ces of the Russian empire chiefly 
copy the address delivered at the 
opening of the last anniversary 
meeting of the Russian Bible Society, 
by its pious and noble president, his 
Excellency Prince Galitzin. “The 
word of God im our native land,” 
said he, “is increasingly made known, 
is cordially offered, and willingly ac- 
cepted, It may truly be ‘said, that: 
the word of God is taking deep root 
in our beloved and native land; it is 
now become the foundation on which 
the education of our youth is built ; 
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the military search for it with great 
earnestness, and they are generally 
supplied with it gratuitously. Many 
peasants and persons of the lower 
classes receive this Book as the gift 
of Heaven, and read it with faith 
unto salvation. The number of pro- 
moters of this cause increases, and 
the clergy, as formerly, take a dis- 
tinguished part in it; even among the 
heathen there has repeatedly been 
discovered a particular attention to 
the Gospel, the reading of which 
has produced good impressions upon 
some of them. The Bible Society 
stands fast and unshaken on the rock 
of the Divine word itself, which is 
appointed to be preached unto all 
nations, ‘to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people;’? and it 
marches onward, and girds itself, 
and prospers in its cause.—The sums 
received and expended by this socie- 
ty, which now amount to millions of 
roubles, bear ample testimony to 
this; and notwithstanding the hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies printed 
and circulated by it, still the de- 
mands for the sacred Book are not 
yet satisfied.” Nine editions of the 
modern Russ Psalter, each con- 
sisting of 10,000 copies, have fol- 
lowed the first edition of 15,000 co- 
pies, mentioned in the last Report. 
‘The first editions of the whole New 
Testament in the Mongolian, the 
Calmuc, the Tscheremissian, and the 
Mordwashian, will probably leave 
the press in the course of the present 
year; the Gospel of St. Matthew, in 
the Zirian language, and the Letton- 
ian Bible on stereotype plates have 
considerably advanced; and the 
translation of the four Gospels in the 
Ossitinian dialect is undergoing re- 
vision. The Tartar-Turkish Bible, 
the execution of which was entrust- 
ed to the missionaries at Astrachan, 
has advanced in the printing nearly 
to the end of the Pentateuch. Of 
the New Testament in the Mandjur- 
Chinese, the Gospel of St. Matthew 
is completed. Of the Persian ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, the 
greater part of the Pentateuch has 
been completed. Of the Servian 
version, the New Testament has 
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been completed; and preparations 
are in progress at Astrachan for 
printing the Old Testament in Pure 
Tartar.—The auxiliary societies in 
the Russian empire amount in num- 
ber to 57, independently of i50 as- 
sociations. These institutions have 
advanced far towards effecting the 
promulgation of the Holy Scriptures 
in more than thirty languages and 
dialects. 

CoLonizaTion Socrery. 


Ata General Meeting of the Rich- 
mond and Manchester Society, auatli- 
ary tothe American Colonization So- 
ciety, held, according to adjournment, 
in the Hall of the House of Delegates, 
on Saturday evening, January 24th, 
1824— 


The President having taken the 
chair, the report of the Board of 
Managers was read, together with 
the ‘Treasurer’s Account :—where- 
upon, 

On motion of Mr. John Rutherfoord, 
seconded by Mr. Robert G. Scott, 

Resolved, That the said report and 
account be received, and inserted in 
the proceedings of this meeting, and 
be therewith published in the papers 
of this city. 

On motion, | 

Resolved, unanimously, That Mr. 
Rutherfoord, and Mr. Scott be re- 
quested to furnish the Secretary with 
the substance of their remarks de- 
livered this evening before the meet- 
ing, to be published with the pro- 
ceedings and report aforesaid. 

The meeting then proceeded to 
the appointment of Officers for the 
ensuing year, and the following per- 
sons were unanimously elected; to 
wit :— 

Jou#n Mansaart, President. 

James PLEasanTs, Jn. lst V. Pres. 

James Gipson, 2d Ditto. 

Thomas C. Howard, Secretary.— 
Benjamin Brand, Treasurer, 


William H. Fitzwhylsonn, John 
Rutherfoord, Charles I. Nicholas, 
Wm. Crane, William Barrett, Robert 
G. Scott, Young Pankey, Hall Neil- 
son, James Blair, Beverly Randolph, 
Willis Cowling, and James B. Heath, 
other Managers. } 
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Resolved, unanimously, That the 
thanks of the Society be presented 
tu the Board of Managers, for the 
zeal and ability displayed in the man- 
agement of its concerns. 


Resolved, That it be a permanent 
instruction to the Board of Managers, 
to appoint, as often as occasion may 
require, two persons in each ward of 
this City, and two in the town of 
Manchester, to solicit subscriptions 
and donations to this Society. 

And then the Society adjourned. 

JOHN MARSHALL, President. 

The following is the Report of the 
Managers referred to in the forego- 
ing proceedings :~— , 

REPORT. 


The Board of Managers of the 
Richmond and Manchester Society, 
auxiliary to the Amcrican Coloniza- 
tion Society, in fulfilling the duty as- 
signed them, to make a report of 
their proceedings, to the annual 
meeting, feel great regret in not be- 
ing able to approach the subject with 
a confidence of rendering it interest- 
ing as far as their own transactions 
are concerned. The very recent 
period at which this branch of the 
Colonization Society was established, 
and the consequent want of ex- 
perience on the part of the Mana- 
gers, it ishoped, will be considered 
as some excuse for the failure, if any 
shall appear, in those results from 
their endeavours, which it would 
have been their highest gratification 
to have produced. They have ex- 
erted themselves, in common with 
the solicitors appointed, for that pur- 
pose, to engage the patronage and 
support of the citizens of this vicinity 
generally. At their outset, in this 
business, they had in the ardor of 
their anticipations, promised them- 
selves effects which have not been 
realized, but ifthe produce of their 
jlubours have fallen short of what 
night rationally have been expected, 
they rather attribute it to the wart of 
a more diffused understanding of the 
objects and motives of the Society, 
than to any matured sentiment of 
hostility to its principles. In deduc- 
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ing this inference, the Managers are 
borne out by the circumstances that 
have taken place in many other parts 
of the U. States on the first attempts 
to organize Auxiliary Societies. 

Great undertakings, however laud- 
able their objects, when suggested 
and conducted by private societies, 
are often retarded in their progress, 
merely from a want of public confi- 
dence in their success, when confi- 
dence and exertion are alone neces- 
sary to ensure it.—Tbhe doubtful re- 
quire time for information; the timid 
await the issue of experiments; and 
even those prompt and generous 
spirits, whose delight it is to take the 
lead in every laudable adventure, 
will sometimes pause, to contem- 
plate, at leisure, those very purpos- 
es they are most solicitous to effect. 
These causes with others arising 
from the adversity of the times, have 
no doubt prevented many persons, 
whose desires and best feelings are 
with us, from affiliaumg themselves 
to our Society. But as soon as our 
views and the practicability of real- 
izing them shall be better and more 
generally understood, the citizens of 
Richmond and Manchester, it is con- 
fidently believed, will, as the in- 
habitants of other neighbouring cities 
have done, come forward with an 
unanimity and influence worthy their 
established character for benevo. 
lence and public spirit. 

It is not deemed necessary, by the 
Managers to attempt any refutation 
of the objections, or prejudices, en- 
tertained as to the principles, on 
which the Society is founded, or the 
probability of their ultimate success. 
Those who are interested in these 
inguiries had better consult the dif- 
ferent annual reports of the parent ~ 
Society. In them will be found such 
expositions and arguments, as it is 
believed the candid Querist will not 
be able easily toresist. The subject 
is however open to the contempla- 
tion of all classes-of citizens, and 
being of. great interest, and partak- 
ing strongly of a national character, 
invites a full and free examination. 
In such an examination conducted in 
the genuine spirit of honest research, 














the Managers could not fail of feel- 
ing themselves sensibly interested. 
An alternative advantage would in- 
evitably accrue. Either the futility 
of the whole scheme would be made 
apparent, and an abandonmen‘* of it, 
with all its anxieties follow; or the ex- 
ceptions, taken by those who are 
unfriendly to it, would be dissipat- 
ed; in which event every Patriot and 
Philanthropist would unite in its pro- 
motion, and the great object of our 
social solicitude be hastened to the 
happiest consummation. 

The Managers take great pleasure 
in having it in their power, at this, 
the first annual meeting, to con- 
gratulate the members on the state 
and promising condition of the So- 
ciety into which they have so lately 
incorporated themseives.—-The funds 
of the parent Institution, though not 
so ample as could be wished, are be- 
lieved to be on the increase; its af- 
fairs are managed by gentlemen who 
rank among the most distinguished 
for talents, virtue, and patriotism in 
the Union. Men of the first charac- 
ter and standing in the country, are 
strengthening its interests and de- 
signs by a daily accession of their 
names, as subscribers. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has 
vouchsafed its attention and patron- 
age, and in several instances has ren- 
dered most timely and important 
services to the Colony. The remov- 
al of the Colonists from the Sherbro 
to Montserado has proved greatly ad- 
vantageous to the Colonists, as it af- 
fords a much hetter security for their 
health aud comfort. These and other 
considerations of general notoriety, 
cannot fail to address themselves to 
the minds of the members, in a way 
to secure the most solid reliance in 
the propriety of our undertaking; 
the means relied on for carrying it 
into execution and the ability and 
discretion with which those means 
ure sure to be managed. One other 
circumstance the Managers have to 
mention, in which the Members will, 
no doubt, feel some exultation. A 
vessel within a fortnight past has 
sailed from James River, for the Co- 
lony, on board of which were em- 
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barked upwards of one hundred free 
people of colour: in the promotion 
of which expedition the assistance 
afforded, by the Richmond and Man- 
chester Auxiliary Society, is believed 
to have been materially instrumental, 

These auspicious circumstances, 
in the incipient stage of such a seri- 
ous and important enterprise, com- 
prehending within the sphere of its 
operations such a variety of interests, 
feelings and opinions, ought to add 
fervour to hope, and energy to ex- 
ertion; and if favoured by the benign 
approbation of the Great and Awtful 
Being, in whose wise dispensations 
are the issues of all things, it cannot 
fail of being ultimately crowned with 
a suecess honorable to the present, 
and beneficial to future generations. 

Attached to this is the Treasurer’s 
Account, exhibiting a correct state- 
ment of all receipts and disburse- 
ments since the organization of this 
Auxiliary Society, with the balance 
remaining in his hands, which it is 
desired may be considered as part of 
this report. All which is respectfully 
submitted. 

Richmond, January 19, 1824. 


By the Treasurer’s Account, it ap- 
pears that $450 have, by order of 
the Board of Managers, been trans- 
mitted to the Treasurer of the pa- 
rent Society at Washington—and a 
balance of about $85 remains in his 
hands. (And a considerable addition 
was made to the funds of the Society, 
and the list of its members, by sub- 
scriptions on the evening of the 
meeting. ) 





Moravian Missrons, 


Extract from a Circular recently 
published, containing an account of 
the present state of the Missions of the 
United Brethren among heathen na- 
tions. Jt was written by, individuale 
wholly unconnected with that denomina- 
tion and was intended as an appeal to 
Christian liberality. 

“In thirty-tiiree Missionary sta- 
tions, in Greenland, Labrador, North 
America, the West Indies, Surinam, 
South Africa, and Tartary, there are 
about 32,000 Christian Converts un- 
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der. the care of one hundred and 
sixty-eigit missionaries, whose atten- 
tion, however, is not exchisively con- 
fined to them; for they preach the 
Gospel also to many thousands of 
heathens, in their respective vicini- 
ties, 

“The direct expenses of all these 
missions amounted, in 1820, to 66772. 
Ys. 9d.; a sum incredibly small, in 
proportion to the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the good effected. But there 
were arrears and contingencies to be 
added, partly for the maintenance of 
aged missionaries, worn out in the 
service, or of the widows of the de- 
ceased missionaries, or for the educa- 
tion of their children: these arrears, 
when added to the preceding sum, 
produced a total of 9431/. 17s. lid. 

“The smallness of this expenditure 
is to be accounted for, not merely by 
the rigid economy, and self-denying 
habits of the missionaries, but also 
by the gratifying fact, that in some 
of the stations, trades or manufac- 
tures, carried on under their super- 
intendence, have been so productive 
as nearly to cover the whole of their 
Tespective expenses. In the Danish 
West India islands, containing 12,000 
Negro converts, the missionaries 
have exerted themselves so effectu- 
ally as even to remit 750/. during the 
year 18-0, towards the maintenance 
of their missions. 

“The congregations of the Bre- 
thren onthe continentand elsewhere, 
amount not, on an average to more 
than 8000 persons, and these belong 
chiefly to the humbler classes of So- 
ciety; so that their means of con- 
tributing to the expenses of the mis- 
sions are very small: yet they were 
able, in a great measure, to meet it, 
until the difficulties and devastations 
attendant on the late war had so 
much impoverished the continental 
congregations, as to throw the bur- 
den almost exclusively on those of 
Great Britain. With every effort, 
however, on their part, they are not 
able to raise above 20002. perannum; 
less than a fourth part of the whole 
annual expenditure. The Society 
labours, inconsequence, under heavy 
pecuniary embarrassments, and must 
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have long since relinquished a great 
part of the missionary stations, and 
yielded up these Christian enclosures 
a prey to the powers of darkness, 
but for the spontaneous bounty of 
benevolent friends, chiefly in Eng- 
land and Scotland; by whose aid and 
exertions upwards of 4000/. have 
been collected in aid of the mission- 
ary fund. Still an annual sum of 
2000/. remains to be provided for; to 
which are to be added, unliquidated 
deficiences of former years; and dur- 
ing the present year this deficiency 
has been greatly augmented, owing 
to the dreadful devastations produc- 
ed by hurricanes on two of the South- 
African stations. 

“Since sending the above to press, 
we have received an account of ano- 
ther recent visitation which has be- 
fallen one of the Moravian settle- 
ments; the settlement of Sarepta, in 
Russian Asia, near Czarizin, on the 
Walga. Sarepta was first establish- 
ed in the year 1765, by five of the 
Moravian Brethren from Hernhutt, 
in the hope that it might be the 
means of bringing the Calmucks and 
other tribes in the vicinity to the 
knowledge of Christian truth. The 
population has by degrees increased 
to nearly 500 inhabitants; and a small 
number of converts (Calmucks) have, 
of late years, been gathered from 
among the heathen. The calamity 
to which we allude, and which forms 
a new claim to Christian sympathy, 
is thus described by the conductors 
of the Brethren’s missions: 

“It has pleased the Lord our God, 
whose ways are often inscrutable, 
but always righteous and full of love, 
to visit our congregation at Sarepta 
in Russia with a very heavy disaster. 
On the 9th of August last, a fire 
broke out in one of the out-houses of 
the tobacco manufactory, and as all 
the premises were built of wood, and 
by the long continued drought and 
heat had become like tinder, the 
flames spread with sueh rapidity, that 
all human help proved vain; and in 
four hours and a half, the shops, with 
all the buildings belonging to the 
manufactory, the apothecary’s shop, 
the large distillery, the warden’s 











house, the two large houses of the 
single brethren, with all their shops 
and farming premises, and twenty- 
four dwelling-houses (comprising 
three-fourths of the whole settle- 
ment) were laid in ashes. ‘Thus 
twenty-eight families, all the single 
“brethren, seventy in number, and 
about twenty families of workmen 
and servants, were bereft of their 
habitations. When the fire had 
reached the most dangerous place, 
between the single brethren’s house 
and the closely adjoining out-build- 
ings of the minister’s house, it pleas- 
ed God to grant success to the un- 
wearied exertions of those who came 
_to our assistance, and to put a stop 
to the progress of the devouring ele- 
ment, otherwise in half an hour 
more the whole settlement of Sarep- 
ta would have been converted into a 
melancholy heap of ruins, and all 
its inhabitants left without a home. 
“Two lives were lost in conse- 
quence of fatigue and agitation of 
mind. -All who have retained their 
houses have most cheerfully accom- 
modated the sufferers in the best 
manner in their power. The church 
was saved and has been re-opened.” 





Cu1na.—Our readers may judge of 
Chinese ideas. of authorship and the 
liberty of the press, from the fate of 
an author named Whang-see-Heou, 
whose crime is thus set forth in the 
Report of his judges. “We find,” 
say they, “Ist, That he has presum- 
ed to meddle with the great diction- 
ary of Kang-hi; having made an 
abridgment of it, in which he has 
had the audacity to contradict some 
passages of that excellent and authen- 
tic work. 2d, In the preface to his 
abridgment, we have seen with hor- 
ror that he has dared to write the 
little names (that is, the primitive fa- 
mily names) of Confucius, and even 
of your majesty: a temerity, a want 
of respect, which has made.us shud- 
der. 3d, In the genealogy of his 
family, and in his poetry, he has as- 
serted that he is descended from the 
Whang-tee. When asked why he 
had dared to meddle with the great 
dictionary of Kang-hi, he replied, 
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‘that dictionary is very voluminous 
and inconvenient; I fiave made an 
abridgment, which is less cumber- 
some and expensive.’ Being ques- 
tioned how he could have the auda- 
city to write in the preface to this 
dictionary the /ittle names of the em- 
perors of the reigning dynasty, he 
answered, ‘I know that it is unlaw- 
ful to pronounce the Jittle names of 
the Emperors, and I introduced them 
into my dictionary merely that young 
people might know what those 
names were, and not be liable to use 
them by mistake. I have, however, 
acknowledged my error, by reprint- 
ing my dictionary and omitting what 
was amiss.? When asked how he had 
dared to assert that he was descend- 
ed from the Whang-tee, he said, ‘It 
was a vanity that came into my head. 
I wanted to make people believe 
that I was somebody.’—According to 
the laws of the empire, this crime 
ought to be rigorously punished. 
The criminal, therefore, shall be cut 
in pieces, his goods confiscated, and 
his children and relatives above the 
age of sixteen years put to death. 
His wives, his concubines, and his 
children under sixteen shall be exil- 
ed, and given as slaves to some gran- 
dee of the empire.” ‘The Soverei 
was, however, graciously pleased to 
mitigate the severity of this sentence, 
in an edict to the following effect:— 
“I favour Whang-see-Heou in regard 
to the nature of his punishment. He 
shall not be cut in pieces, and shall 
only have his head cut off. I forgive 
his relatives. As to his sons, let them 
be reserved for the great execution 
in autumn. Let the sentence be ex- 
ecuted in its other points: such is 
my pleasure.” 





Inv1a.—The college at Serampore 
is so far advanced as to admit of 
business being conducted within its 
walls. Twelve rooms of the central 
buildings are nearly. finished, — to- 
gether with the lecture-room, library, 
and two suits of rooms for professors. 
The number of students now on the 
foundation is fifty. It is intended in 
the ensuing year to give the native 
youths, who are studying English, 
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some knowledge of the first princi- 
ples of chemistry. The committee 
propose also to add to the collegiate 
establishment a divinity professor, 
and a professor of medicine. To 
promote the study of astronomy 
among the native students, an obser- 
vatory is to be erected. The Seram- 
pore missionaries have presented to 
the library about three thousaiid vol- 
umes. 

A mecting of respectable Hindoos 
lately took place in Calcutta for the 
purpose of establishing a Literary 
Society. Meetings of opulent and 
learned Hindoos are to be held for 
the discussion of subjects connected 
with the improvement of their coun- 
trymen, and the diffusion of general 
literature. The Society have resolv- 
ed to translate into Bengalee, and to 
publish, scientific works: to com- 
ment on the immorality and incon- 
sistency of native customs; -to point 
out habits and conduct more condu- 
cive to the well-being and happiness 
of mankind; to publish small tracts 
in English and Bengalee; and to col- 
lect philosophical instruments for 
public instruction. <A house isto be 
erected for the accommodation of the 
Society, with a college attached to 
it, in which the « ‘ts and sciences are 
to be taught. 





Inetann.—A circumstance scarcely 
eredible has transpired before the 
Commissioners of Government res- 
pecting Ireland, which casts great 
light on the state of that unhappy 
country, and proves at least that 
education and literature are not 
among the causes of its mafadies,— 
it is, that in eleven counties there is 
not a single bookseller’s shop! Those 
who argue that education tends to 
excite a spirit of discontent and in- 
subordination among the poor, will 
ind it somewhat difficult to apply 
their theory to the actual state of 
Ireland. .The friends of education, 
on the contrary, will feel themselves 
encouraged to renewed zeal and ex- 
ertion in diffusing this invaluable 
boon, from every new proof either 
ef the evils which result from its ab- 
sence, or of the blessings which, 


when rightly directed, it invariably 
confers. 


Iraty.—St. Angelo Mai continues 
to make fresh discoveries in the trea- 
sures of the Vatican. Among these, 
are more than a hundred letters of 
Marcus Aurelius, Frontonus, and 
others. 

It is intended to establish at Rome 
an English Academy of the Fine 
Arts. The Royal Academy of Lon. 
don has allotted a certain sum for. 
this establishment, which is to be 
kept up by annual subscriptions. 





Life of Columbus.—The materials 
for anew Life of Christopher Colum- 
bus, the great discoverer of America, 
have been for some time collecting 
by one of the descendants of that 
distinguished character, who has 
succeeded in discovering a number 
of public documents, hitherto un- 
known, in the public archives in 
Spain, which throw a new light on 
many occurrences relating to the 
conquest of the New World. Notwith- 
standing Rosertson’s great dili- 
gence, ana the protection he enjoyed, 
through the medium of the British 
Embassy in Spain, at the time he 
wrote his History of America, it has 
been long known that the most im- 
portant treasures of Simancas were 
never opened to him. 





Voyage of Discovery.—Captain Par- 
ry has returned with the two vesseis 
under his command, from his Nor- 
thern voyage of discovery. Only 
four men perished by sickness, and 
one by casualty. The vessels did 
not proceed either so far North or 
West as in the former voyage: but 
their discoveries seem to have set at 
rest the non-existence of a practica- 
ble North-west passage into the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 


Obituarp Potices. 


DIED, on Sunday night the 7th 
instant, Geoner W. Camp, Esq. in 
the 41st year of his age. 

Col. C. was born in Gloucester 
county, and came to this Borough 








some time in the year 1804. Shortly 
afterwards he was appointed deputy 
clerk of the court of Hustings, and 
performed the duties of his office for 
several years, with great credit. In 
the mean time, his singular worth had 
’ marked him out to his fellow-citizens, 
as one who was fairly entitled to their 
confidence. He was accordingly soon 
engaged by them in various employ- 
ments, which he neither courted nor 
declined. At the beginning of the 
late war, or shortly after, he was 
chosen captain of that fine company 
of young men, the Junior Volunteers, 
with whom he was called into the 
service of the United States. And 
here his skill and conduct soon 
caught the eye of the commanding 
oflicer of the post, and he was raised 
to the rank of Assistant Inspector 
General of all the forces in this quar- 
ter. In this important and responsi- 
ble situation, his merits both as an 
officer and as a man, were seen and 
felt by all his companions in arms. 
At the close of the war he retired 
from the service, and was soon after- 
wards raised to the rank of Lieut. 
Colonel in the line. About the 
same time, having resigned his office 
of deputy clerk, he was appointed 
Register of the Corporation, and af- 
terwards an Alderman of the Bor- 
ough, and discharged the duties of 
both offices to the perfect satisfaction 
of all our citizens. In the mean time 
also, he had become a Director of 
the Farmers’ Bank, and a member 
of the church, and of several beneyo- 
lent societies, and was naturally call- 
ed upon to take an active part in all 
their concerns. The services which 
he has rendered to ourcommunity in 
all these various engagements, per- 
formed with so much judgment and 
fidelity, will long be remembered 
with the gratitude which they de- 
serve. 

‘The character of the deceased may 
be given in afew words. He wasa 
man of a good mind, and a most 
amiable heart. His judgment, with- 
eut being remarkably acute or rapid, 
was always clear and decisive. He 
had besides a happy tact for business, 
which qualified him to be aseful in 
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all the walks of life. At the same 
time, his soundness of principle, and 
correctness of conduct naturally gave 
him a weight of influence that was 
always felt, and the more sensibly 
because it was always in the right 
scale. And above all he had a native 
gentleness of disposition, and a 
graceful modesty of deportment, 
which without impairing the energy 
of his character, only made it more 
impressive and engaging. As a 
military officer, he was well acquaint- 
ed with all the details of discipline 
and duty, and though he was never 
tried in the charge of battle, it was 
obvious that he had the eye, and 
heart, and hand, which it requires. 
As a magistrate, he was active and 
intelligent, and generally clear and 
prompt in his decisions, which if not 
always right, were at least always 
guided by the purest motives. Asa 
Director of the Bank, and as a mem- 
ber of the church, and of the various 
societies which adorn our age, he 
was honest, active, and faithful to all 
his trusts. In private life, he was 
all that is amiable; a true husband, 
a tender father, and a warm friend. 
His conversation indeed, (which us- 
ually reveals or betrays the heart,) 
was always mild and cheerful, ani- 
mated with benevolence, and, as be- 
came his christian profession, always 
seasoned with grace. 

But after all it is as a member and 
officer of the church of Christ, that 
his character beams out upon us in 
its fairest, if not most brilliant light. 
It is now about ten years since he 
first became a member of the Pres- 
byterian church in this place. Be- 
fore this time indeed, his life had 
been uniformly regular, and marked 
with unusual attention tothe subject 
of religion, Still he had not in his 
own view experienced that change 
of heart, which he justly regarded 
as absolutely indispensable to the 
formation of a true christian, in the 
sight of God. But at this time, he 
was providentially led to attend upon 
the discourses of an eminent minis- 
ter of the gospel then on a visit te 
this place, and whose preaching was 
attended with the demonstrations of the 
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spirit to his soul. He accordingly 
became a member, and was soon af- 
terwards elected a Ruling Elder of 
the-church, and continued to perform 
the important and interesting duties 
of his office, to the time of his last 
sickness, with a faithfulness and ten- 
derness that greatly endeared him 
to all his brethren. Alas! their pray- 
ers, those united supplications which 
they offered up with so many sighs 
and tears for his recovery, could not 
all avail to save him! He will come 
no more to their meetings, (save only 
as an unseen spirit) in this world! 
But they do not mourn as tiose who 
have no hope in their grief. On the 
contrary, the sweet remembrance of 
his holy life and happy death, assures 
them that he had that true faith 
which unites the saint to his Redeem- 
er, and that the friend .and brother 
whom they have lost, has only gone, 
away from them to be with Christ, 
which is far better. 
Weep no more—he is not dead, 
Butour brother only sleepeth ; 


And his sainted soul hath fled 
Where there is no eye that weepeth. 


There, in that bright world above, 
All his earthly sins forgiv’n, 
Singing now his Saviour’s love, 
Would you call him back from Heav’n? 
Norfolk, Dec. 10th, 1825. 
DEPARTED this life, at Martins- 
burg, on Tuesday the 9th instant, 
Mrs. CaruanineE 8S, Knaus, wife of 
the Rev. Charles P. Krauth, and 
daughter of Mr. Peter Heiskell of 
this place, in the 29th year of her 
age. Inthe death of this lady, not 
ouly have her husband and two in- 
faut children lost their dearest earth- 
ly treasure; but a large circle of re- 
latives and friends feel that they have 
sustained a bereavement of no ordi- 
nary character. Mrs. Krauth was a 


woman of vigorous and improved 
understanding, the powers of which 
were, i some measure veiled by her 
unaffected modesty, but were well 
known to her intimate friends. Her 
temper was benevolent and generous 
in a high degree, as many who have 
been relieved by her kindness will 
long remember. And all her other 
excellencies were crowned with early 
and distinguished piety, which ren- 
dered her truly an ornament to the 
Presbyterian church, in which she 
lived and died. She bore her last 
and painful illness, with much Chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation. With 
the hour of her dissolution during 
several weeks before her eyes, her 
hope of eternal life, built upon Jesus 
Christ her Redeemer, never wavered 
for a moment. All her prospects 
beyond the grave were luminous and 
cheering. Frequently she exclaimed, 
“come, Lord Jesus, come quickly;” 
and then checked herself, fearful of 
indulging an impatient feeling, by 
adding, “not my will, but thine be 
done.” Committing all whom she 
loved on earth to the care of her 
God and Father, she left this vale of 
sorrow without a struggle or a groan; 
so that the precise moment when 
she ceased to breathe could scarcely 
be ascertained. We bave to mourn 
a friend very precious to our hearts; 
but our consolation is, that in our loss 
Heaven has gained a rejoicing in- 
habitant, whose voice is added to 
the rapturous song of redeeming 
grace. “Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord; for they rest from 
their labours, and their works follow 
them.” May we live the life of the 
righteous, and our latter end be like 
theirs. 


Martinsburg, December, 1823, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Ow the patronage which this Magazine has heretofore received, it must 
still rely, for the opportunity of prosecuting the important_ends, which it 
has aimed to accomplish. In the estimation of the patriot, and the Chris- 
tian, the literary, and moral, and religious improvement of the community, 


in which he dwells, must be precious. 


How far it has been promoted by 


this publication, must be left to others to judge. . It is however proper to 
state, that the experience of six years, neither demands, nor warrants the 
abandonment of this enterprise. It will therefore be continued; and it is 
hoped, with improvements, which will appear more advantageously, in ex- 
ecution, than in promise. 
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